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CHAPTER  XX. 

OUR  LUCK. 


Our  Uncle  Rumbold,  though  fierce  of  aspect  and  manner,  was  not 
absolutely  hard-hearted;  and  his  pride  relented  considerablj  when 
he  saw  the  maid-of-all-work  come  down  stairs,  with  her  eyes  red  and 
swollen  with  weeping.  But  his  apologies  were  disclaimed.  "  It 
wasn't  the  searching  her  box,"  she  said,  "  she  didn't  mind  that,  nor  the 
being  suspected,  that  made  her  cry,  but  the  sight  of  her  dear  mother's 
hair,  who  died,  poor  soul !  of  a  bilious  calculation." 

"  Calculus,"  said  my  father,  "  calculus.  But  come,  brother-in- 
law,  let  us  inspect  the  premises,  and  have  the  constable's  opinion  of 
the  burglary." 

The  trio  accordingly  repaired  to  the  kitchen,  where  they  minutely 
inspected  the  window  and  its  fastenings,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
a  piece  had  been  cut  out  of  the  shutter,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  removal 
of  the  bolt,  the  sill  was  scratched  and  soiled  with  clay,  and  the 
ground,  on  the  outside,  bore  in  several  places  the  imprint  of  a  man's 
shoe  or  hoot,  thickly  studded  with  hobnails.  There  was  no  doubt  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  entrance  had  been  effected ;  and  the  parties 
having  come  to  an  unanimous  conclusion  on  the  subject,  the  con- 
stable was  despatched  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  discovery  and 
apprehension  of  the  offender  or  offenders.  Uncle  Rumbold  undertook 
to  order  the  printing  and  issue  of  the  handbills,  whilst  my  father, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  proceeded  to  his  escritoire  in  the  parlour,  with  a 
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task  before  him  which,  to  a  man  who  disliked  letter-writing  in 
general,  was  a  heavy  infliction  —  seeing  that  he  had  to  indite  three 
several  epistles,  all  on  subjects  of  the  most  painful  and  disagreeable 
nature,  namely,  to  the  Board,  with  his  resignation  of  office ;  to 
Mr.  Ruffy,  communicating  the  fate  of  his  presentation  tankard  ;  and 
to  the  curate,  conveying  the  loss  of  the  silver-gilt  salts.  It  would 
have  moved  a  heart  of  nether  millstone  to  have  seen  how  he  spoiled 
pen  after  pen,  and  sheet  after  sheet  of  paper,  vainly  turning  his  eyes 
for  inspiration  from  the  mirror,  with  its  bird  and  ball,  to  the  ceiling 
or  the  floor,  the  wall  or  the  window,  the  poplar-tree,  and  the  blue 
sky.  Oh,  if  my  father  ever  envied  a  rich  or  groat  man,  it  was  then, 
just  then,  for  the  sake  of  his  private  secretary  ! 

To  add  to  his  distress,  his  usual  resource  in  such  emergencies  was 
unavailable.  In  reply  to  his  application  for  help,  JSIr.  Postlc  had 
excused  himself,  under  the  pretence  of  urgent  business  in  the  surgery  ; 
but,  in  reality,  the  assistant  was  indisposed  with  a  fit  of  spleen.  He 
had  heard  of  the  affair  of  the  search-warrant ;  and  after  indignantly 
asking  of  the  jar  of  conserve  of  roses  why  Mrs.  Prideaux  had  not 
been  suspected  instead  of  Kezia,  had  solemnly  promised  the  pestle  and 
mortar  to  pluck  old  Rumbold,  at  the  very  first  opportunity,  by  the 
beard  —  a  threat  he  would  probably  have  put  in  execution  but  for  a 
positive  injunction  from  the  injured  maid,  who  overheard  him 
pledging  himself  to  the  same  effect  to  the  bottle  of  leeches. 

"  No,  Mr.  Postle,"  she  said,  "  you  will  do  no  such  thing.  It's  a 
heathen  fashion,  to  be  sure,  and  makes  him  look  more  like  a  satire  of 
the  woods  than  a  Christian :  but  when  you  consider  what  hangs  on 
it,  namely,  the  future  prospects  in  life  of  our  poor  helpless  innocent 
twins,  you'll  respect  his  beard  as  if  it  belonged  to  Moses  or  Aaron. 
As  for  my  being  suspected,  it  comes  natural  to  a  servant,  and,  like 
a  part  of  her  work,  to  clear  up  her  character  sometimes,  as  well  as  her 
kitchen :  and  as  regards  the  searching  of  my  box,  it's  nothing  to  the 
rummaging  of  one's  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  I  have  had  to  undergo 
in  other  places.  But  so  long  as  master,  and  missis,  and  you  don't  sus- 
pect me,  I  can  bear  it  from  any  one  else.  So,  for  the  s^e  of  the  dear 
twins,  you  must  let  the  matter  drop,  and  not  offend  Mr.  Rumbold  by 
look,  or  word,  or  deed,  and  especially  by  touching  his  beard,  which 
would  be  cutting  off*  young  heirs  with  a  shilling." 

Having  extorted  a  promise  to  this  pacific  effect,  Kezia  repaired  to 
the  nursery,  where  she  relieved  her  full  heart  and  excited  feelings  by 
a  good  cry  and  a  hearty  fondling  of  the  precious  babes.  But,  beyond 
this  solace,  she  had  a  secret  project  of  her  own,  in  accordance  with 
which  she  addressed  herself  to  the  genteel  nurse. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Prideaux,  isn't  it  a  shocking  thing  to  see  a  family  like 
our's,  for  no  fault  of  their  own,  coming  step  by  step,  deeper  and 
deeper,  into  misfortime  and  misery !  First,  that  dreadful  supper,  and 
then  the  robbery,  and  then  the  loss  of  the  parish  —  it  reminds 
me  of  one  of  my  own  runs  of  bad  luck,  when  first  I  was  knocked 
down  by  a  runaway  horse,  and  then  picked  up  by  a  pickpocket,  and 
then  sent  home  in  a  hackney-coach  that  had  just  carried  a  patient  to 
the  hospital  with  a  putrid  fever." 
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"The planets,"  said  the  nurse,  "are  decidedly  sinister.'' 
"Then  you  tbink,"  said  Kezia,  delighted  with  the  astrological  turn 
of  the  conversation,  **  that  it  is  our  ill  stars  are  in  fault  ?" 

"Of  conrse,"  said  the  nurse.  "The  aspects  of  the  planets,  at  this 
juncture,  and  as  affects  this  house,  are  particularly  malignant.** 

"They  mnst  be,  indeed!**  said  Kezia,  with  a  melancholy  shake  of 
her  head.  "  According  to  the  Almanac,  their  bad  influences  affect 
sometimes  one  part  and  sometimes  another,  and  at  different  times ; 
but  here  they  are,  as  I  may  say,  smiting  us  back  and  belly,  hip  and 
thigh,  all  at  once!** 

"  The  natural  effect,**  said  the  nurse,  "  of  the  planetary  configura- 
tions, and  especially  of  the  position  of  Saturn." 

"  Ah !  with  his  ring !  **  exclaimed  Kezia.  "  Mr.  Postle  once  showed 
him  to  me  through  his  refractory  telescope.** 
"  A  refracting  one,  I  presume,**  said  the  nurse. 
"  I  believe  it  was,**  said  Kezia ;  "  and  it  brought  down  the  moon 
till  it  looked  as  big  as  a  silver  waiter.  Talking  of  which  reminds  me 
of  the  stolen  plate ;  and  which  it  is  my  private  notion  that  you  know 
as  much  or  more  about  than  any  one  else.** 

"That  /do!**  exclaimed  the  nurse,  with  a  slight  start,  and  fixing 
her  keen  eyes  on  the  face  of  the  maid-of-all-work  as  if  she  would  read 
her  very  souL     "  That  I  know  who  stole  the  plate  !** 

"  Yes,**  said  Kezia,  "  by  means  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  I  have 
heard  of  many  persons  recovering  their  lost  things  through  star-gazers 
and  fortune-tellers  ;  and  of  course,  as  you  can  cast  nativities,  you  can 
do  the  other.^ 

This  was  the  very  point  at  which  she  had  been  aiming ;  but  the 
answer  of  the  nurse  put  an  extinguisher  on  her  hopes. 

"  Between  ourselves,**  she  said,  "  I  have  cast  some  figures  on  pur- 
pose ;  but  there  is  a  mystery  in  the  matter  that  defies  my  art.** 

"  The  more*s  the  pity,**  said  Kezia ;  "  for  I  made  sure  that  you 
could  discover  the  thief.  And  then  that  lost  sheet,  as  was  found  in 
the  churchyard, — how  it  was  abstracted  from  a  press  to  which  nobody 
hut  ourselves  bad  access:  I  own  to  thoughts,  and  suspicions,  and 
misgivings  about  it,  that  make  me  shudder  !** 

"  Then  do  you  really  suppose,"  asked  the  nurse,  "  that  your  master 
was  guilty  of  stealing  the  dead  child  ?  ** 

"  The  Lord  forbid  !**  exclaimed  Kezia.  "  I  would  as  soon  suspect 
him  of  kidnapping  live  ones  for  the  Plantations !  No,  I  was  not 
thinking  of  him,  but  of  a  treacherous,  deceitful  being,  whom  to  think 
of  under  the  same  roof,  and  in  the  same  room  with  one,  makes  my 
very  blood  in  a  curdle.** 

The  nurse  again  fixed  one  of  her  scrutinizing  looks  on  Kezia  ;  but 
the  latter  was  thinking  of  quite  another  personage,  as  implied  by  her 
next  question. 

"What  is  your  real  opinion,   Mrs.  Prideaux,   of    supernatural 
agency?** 
"  The  same  as  your  own,"  was  the  prompt  answer  of  the  nurse. 
"  In  that  case,"  said  Kezia,  "  I  don*t  mind  saying  it*s  my  belief  that 
our  sheet  was  purloined  away  by  Satan  himself,  whose  delight  is  in 
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casting  down  the  good  and  the  godly,  and  for  the  express  purpose  of 
ruining  mj  poor  master." 

"  It  is  quite  possible,"  said  the  nurse,  who  seemed  to  take  delight 
in  pampering  the  credulity  of  her  simple-minded  and  single-hearted 
companion.  "  Such  an  act  would  be  perfectly  in  unison  with  the 
diabolical  character.  My  belief  coincides  with  your  own.  But  re- 
member, Kezia,  the  age  is  a  sceptical  age,  and  its  infidels  especially 
repudiate  astrology  and  demonology  ;  so  that  the  less  we  say  of  our 
own  convictions  the  better.  Indeed,  it  would  cost  me  my  bread  were 
it  known  that  I  had  cast  the  nativity  of  those  dear  twins." 

"But  it  never  shall  be,"  cried  Kezia — "never!  Do  you  think  I 
would  break  the  solemn  oath  you  made  me  take  on  the  Testament  ?  " 

"  No — I  know  that  you  would  not,"  said  the  nurse,  in  her  sweetest 
tone ;  "  for  if  you  did,  there  are  lightnings  to  burn  your  body,  and 
other  fires  to  scorch  your  soul  for  the  perjury."  And  so  the  con- 
ference ended. 

My  father,  meanwhile,  had  toiled  on  at  his  irksome  task  in  the 
parlour  —  blotting,  blundering,  erasing,  correcting,  tearing  up,  and 
beginning  de  novoy  in  a  way  that  a  corresponding  clerk  would  have 
gone  crazy  to  witness ;  for  if  my  parent's  sustenance  had  depended 
on  the  exercise  of  his  pen,  he  must  have  died  of  starvation.  At  last, 
after  infinite  trouble,  he  had  completed  the  whole  of  the  missives,  and 
was  just  in  the  act  of  drawing  that  long  sigh  of  satisfaction  with 
which  a  weary  man  is  apt  to  hail  the  accomplishment  of  his  labour, 
when  my  mother  entered  the  room,  drew  a  chair  beside  him,  seated 
herself,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  There  was  nothing  in  her 
fiace  to  indicate  any  interruption  of  the  mental  repose  and  relief 
which  my  father  had  promised  himself;  her  looks  were  as  cheerful 
as  the  tone  with  which  she  uttered  her  preluding  monosyllable. 

"  George ! " 

"  My  dear  1 " 

"  Can  you  forgive  me  for  keeping  from  you  a  little  secret  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  can,"  replied  my  father,  with  his  old  smile.  "  But 
will  your  own  sex  for  being  so  unwomanly  ?  " 

"  No  matter  for  them,"  said  my  mother.  "  I  meant  to  have  hoarded 
it  up  for  an  agreeable  surprise ;  but  with  such  troubles  as  have  come 
upon  us,  it  seems  only  fair  that  you  should  share  in  any  comfort 
which  I  am  enjoying  myself.  You  remember  the  20/.  note  that  you 
gave  me  last  week  ?  " 

"  Yes  — for  Mr.  Lobb." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Lobb  must  wait  a  bit,"  said  my  mother.  "  That  note 
went  quite  a  different  way,  and  for  another  purpose.  Up  to  London, 
Greorge,  and  for  a  purchase.     Can  you  guess  ?  " 

"  For  winter  clothing,  perhaps,"  said  my  father,  "  or  a  fresh  stock 
of  household  linen." 

"  For  winter  wealth,  G-eorge,"  said  my  mother,  "  and  a  stock  of  good 
luck.     What  do  you  think  of  a  lottery  ticket  ?  " 

My  father  made  no  reply  — he  was  confounded  by  this  new  blow. 

"  Do  you  hear,  Greorge,"  cried  my  mother  —  "  a  lottery  ticket !  " 

"  Yes,  twenty  pounds  gone,"  murmured  my  father. 
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"  But  they  are  not  gone ! "  said  my  mother. 

"  As  completely,"  said  my  father,  "  as  if  the  note  had  lighted  a 
candle.  The  last  money  in  the  house  too,  and  which  ought  to  have 
paid  the  butcher.  That  accounts,  then,  for  Lobb's  insolence  about  the 
tuDted  mutton.*' 

"Well,  weU,**  said  my  mother,  "  we  shall  soon  get  rid  of  Lobb  after 
tbe  drawing.     The  ticket  is  sure  to  come  up  a  prize." 

"  1  wish  it  may !  "  said  my  father. 

"  It  is  sure  to  come  up  a  prize,"  repeated  my  mother,  "  for  I  dreamt 
Uiree  times  running  of  the  number." 

My  father  jumped  up  from  his  seat,  and  after  pacing  a  few  turns 
up  and  down  the  room,  suddenly  stopped  short  and  addressed  himself 
to  himself  in  the  mirror. 

"  If  ever  there  was  a  minister  deserved  impeachment  —  if  ever  a 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  who  ought  to  have  lost  his  head  on  the 
block  —  it  was  the  man  who  first  invented  a  mode  of  raising  money 
by  the  encouragement  of  public  gambling ! "  He  then  turned  ab- 
ruptly to  my  mother,  and  inquired  whether  the  ticket  was  registered. 

"  Yes,  and  the  lottery  was  to  be  drawn  on  the  16th." 

"  And  this  is  the  18th,"  said  my  father. 

My  mother  instantly  started  up  from  her  seat,  and  rang  the  bell,  to 
know  if  the  post  had  come  in,  and  whether  there  were  any  letters. 

'*  Yes,  one,''  which  Kezia  had  laid  on  the  kitchen  shelf,  where,  in  the 
unusual  bustle  of  the  morning,  it  had  been  forgotten.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  my  mother,  who  seized  the  letter,  broke  the  seal,  glanced 
o?er  the  contents,  and  dropping  the  paper  from  her  hand,  sank,  gasp- 
ing, on  the  sofa — the  blankness  of  her  face  sufficiently  indicating  the 
nature  of  the  intelligence. 

"  Then  the  money  is  gone !  "  exclaimed  my  father. 

My  mother  sobbed,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands ;  Kezia 
wrung  hers  in  mute  despair.  Our  evil  stars  were  verily  shooting 
ones,  and  were  practising  on  our  devoted  family  as  at  a  target ! 

"  Well,  what  is  this  new  disaster  ?  "  inquired  the  voice  of  Uncle 
fiumbold,  who  had  just  entered  the  parlour,  but  stopped  short  at  two 
paces  from  the  door,  clutching  his  beard  in  his  right  hand. 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  replied  my  father,  forgetting  his  own  vexation 
in  the  affliction  of  my  mother  —  "  only  a  lost  bank-note." 

"  What,  another  robbery  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  my  father,  "  thrown  into*  the  fire  —  blown  out  of 
window  —  washed  down  the  sink — a  mere  trifle." 

"  A  trifle  !  "  exclaimed  my  mother,  unwilling  to  forego  any  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  her  brother's  sympathy  —  "  our  last  twenty  pounds 
in  the  world  —  intended  to  pay  the  butcher." 

But  her  indirect  appeal  had  no  efibct.  Liberal  of  advice  and  per- 
sonal exertion.  Uncle  Rumbold,  from  habit  and  inclination,  was  slow 
in  drawing  his  purse-strings.  The  amount,  he  admitted,  was  no 
trifie ;  but  sometimes  a  loss  became  a  gain  in  the  end,  by  teaching 
those  who  had  neglected  their  twenties  to  take  care  of  their  fifties. 
This  new  misfortune,  however,  seemed  gradually  to  touch  him,  for 
shortly  afterwards,  having  deliberately  seated  himself,  he  addressed 
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his  unlucky  relatives  as  follows  :  —  "  Sister,  I  have  been  thinking  over 
your  various  troubles,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  brother-in- 
law,  that,  what  with  your  loss  of  the  parish  appointment  and  other 
drawbacks,  your  affairs  are,  or  soon  will  be,  in  any  thing  but  a  pros- 
perous condition.  Such  being  the  case,  I  feel  called  upon,  as  a  near 
relative,  to  step  a  little  beyond  my  original  intentions  for  the  family 
benefit,  and  especially  as  regards  my  twin  nephews,  though  I  trust  I 
have  sufficiently  testified  my  regard  for  them  already  by  that  in- 
valuable present,  the  Light  of  Nature.  However,  as  1  said  before,  I 
have  determined  to  stretch  a  point,  but  on  the  condition  that  what  I 
do  shall  be  done  in  my  own  way." 

"  I  am  sure,*'  said  my  mother,  "  we  shall  be  truly  grateful  for  your 
kindness  in  any  way." 

"  I  am  not  so  certain  of  that,"  replied  Uncle  Rumbold  :  "  however, 
what  I  propose  is  this,  —  to  relieve  you  altogether  of  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  one  of  those  two  boys.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  my 
godson  can  run  alone,  I  am  ready  to  adopt  him ;  to  board,  lodge,  and 
educate — in  short,  to  provide  for  him  through  life  at  my  own  cost  and 
charge,  and  of  course  according  to  my  own  system  and  views." 

Here  he  paused,  expecting  an  answer,  whereas  his  proposition  was 
met  by  a  dead  silence.  My  father,  taken  by  surprise,  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  say,  and  my  mother  looked  absolutely  aghast.  She  had  not 
forgotten  certain  features  of  the  system  alluded  to,  and  in  her  mind's 
eye  saw  her  poor  offspring,  now  climbing  a  tree  for  his  food,  at  the 
risk  of  his  neck,  and  now  thrown  doglike  into  a  river,  to  sink  or  swim 
as  might  happen  —  in  short,  undergoing  all  the  hard  discipline  asso- 
ciated with  a  young  Indian  savage,  or  child  of  nature. 

"  Humph !  I  see  how  it  is,"  said  Uncle  Rumbold ;  "  but  I  do  not 
press  an  immediate  answer.  Perhaps  you  will  make  up  your  minds 
before  my  departure.  I  have  ordered  a  chaise  at  five  o'clock,  which  will 
carry  me  to  Wisbeach,  where  I  shall  meet  the  coach ; — no  words  ;  my 
arrangements  once  made  are  never  altered,  and,  let  me  add,  my  offers 
once  refused  are  never  repeated." 

So  saying,  he  rose  and  walked  off  to  make  his  preparations  for  his 
departure ;  whilst  my  mother  took  the  opportunity  of  expressing  her 
sentiments  to  her  helpmate  on  the  godfatherly  offer. 

"  No,  I  never  will  consent  to  it,"  she  said  —  "  never,  never !  To 
have  a  child  of  mine  climbing  trees,  and  swimming  ponds,  and  sleeping 
in  the  open  air,  like  a  gypsy,  or  Peter  the  Wild  Boy !  And  taught 
bird's  nesting,  and  tomahawking,  and  all  sorts  of  savage  tricks, 
instead  of  the  accomplishments  of  a  young  gentleman  —  and,  at  any 
rate,  dressed  up  more  like  a  Guy  Fawkes  than  a  Christian — and  with 
a  beard,  when  he's  old  enough,  like  a  Jewish  rabbi,  —  Oh !  it  would 
break  my  heart,  it  would  indeed,  George !  to  have  a  boy  of  mine  begin 
the  world  with  such  a  prospect  before  him ! " 

"  Well,  well,"  said  my  father,  "  so  be  it.  I  am  as  loth  as  you  are 
to  have  a  son  of  mine  bred  up  into  a  bearded  oddity,  like  his  uncle, 
or  old  Martin  Van  Butchell.  So  go  and  see  to  the  dinner,  and  in 
the  interim  I  will  invent  the  best  excuse  I  can  to  offer  to  my  redoubt- 
able kinsman." 


TTiiis  comforted,  my  mother  applied  herself  to  the  arrangement  of 
ikdinner,  whicb,  thanks  to  what  Eezia  called  the  "supperfluitiea" 
oftbe  night  before,  presented  an  unusual  variety  and  profusion  of  the 
dclicsciea  of  the  season.  The  meal,  nevertheless,  parsed  off  very 
dreirily.  The  spirits  of  the  presiding  pair  were  weighed  down  by  the 
conmniucation  they  had  to  make,  and  the  certain  resentment  that 
Miited  their  decision  ;  whilst  the  temper  of  Uncle  BumboM  himself 
Hu  ttiU  ruffled  by  a  abort  but  sharp  argument  on  somnambulism  with 
Mr.Poslle  in  the  anrgery.  The  conversation,  such  as  it  was,  had 
fligged  into  silence,  when  the  poet-chaise  drew  up  at  the  door. 

"Now  then,  sister,"  cried  Uncle  Rumbold,  rising  from  his  seat, 
"now  then,  brother-ia-law,  for  your  nltinuttum.     Am  I  to  have  th« 

"  Why  then,  brother,"  began  my  mother,  but  her  voice  failed  and 
died  away  in  an  inarticulate  croak. 

"The  truth  is,"  said  my  father,  "we  are  deeply  sensible  of  your 
kindness,  and  sorry  to  decline  IL  If  the  children  had  not  been  twins, 
we  mi^t  have  felt  and  decided  otherwise ;  but  we  really  cannot  find 
ig  OUT  hearts  to  separate,  so  early  in  life,  a  pair  of  brothers,  tliat 
nature  herself  has  so  closely  united." 

"  That's  enough  1"  said  Uncle  Rombold.  "  A  plain  offer  has  met 
1  plain  refusal  —  no  offence  on  either  aide;  but,  by  my  beard,  if  ever 
I  oflfer  to  adopt  a  child  again — "  What  followed  was  inaudible  or  snp- 
pressed  :  he  hastily  shook  hands  with  his  relatives,  and  hurried  into 
the  gaping  vehicle,  wherein  he  threw  himself  back,  as  if  determined 
on  sulks  and  silence.  In  another  moment,  however,  bis  face  and  heard 
■ppeared  at  the  open  window. 

"  God  bless  you,  sister,"  he  said;  "  brother-in-law,  God  bless  you, — 
ihoDgh  how  you  are  to  be  blessed,  is  more  than  I  know,  for  you  will 
never  be  guided  by  the  light  of  nature ! " 

Every  word  of  this  leave-taking  was  overheard  by  Kezia,  who  with 
ODtatretched  neck  and  straining  ears  listened  eagerly  for  his  least 
sjUable.  But  those  words  were  his  last, — not  a  breath  about  the 
if*t  twins,  hia  own  nephews.  The  whip  cracked,  the  horse-shoes 
<'Uttered,  the  wheels  rattled ;  and  the  few  boys  who  had  assembled 
Kt  up  a  cheer  for  the  Grand  Mogul.  The  last  chance  was  gone.  In 
mother  minnte,  the  black  and  yellow  body,  which  contained  Uncle 
Ksmbold,  was  out  of  sight ;  and  with  it  vanished,  alas  I  all  the  hopes 
tbtt  he  had  engendered ! 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  DEMONSTRATION. 

"  So  much  for  relatives ! "  said  my  mother,  as  she  poured  out  the 
tea,  and  handed  a  cup  of  the  beverage  to  my  lather.  "  My  precious 
brother,  who  would  not  shave  off  a  hair  of  his  beard  for  love  or  money, 
will  now  cut  off  his  own  nephews  without  a  scruple !  ^ 

"  Nothing  more  likely,"  said  my  father. 

"  Do  you  really  think  then,"  inquired  my  mother,  "  that  he  will 
leave  them  quite  out  of  his  will  ?  " 

She  waited  in  vain  for  an  answer  ;  and  at  last  obtained,  in  lieu  of  it, 
another  query,  far  wide  of  her  mark.  Throughout  his  troubles  and 
vexations,  my  father's  mind  had  been  haunted  by  a  vague  sense  of  a 
something  amiss;  but  his  thoughts  had  always  been  diverted  else- 
where before  his  fears  could  assume  a  definite  shape  ;  now,  however, 
his  misgivings,  after  many  gleamings  and  vanishings,  suddenly  re- 
curred to  him,  and  taking  a  distinct  character  prompted  the  abrupt 
question  —  "  Where  is  Catechism  Jack  ?  " 

Nobody  knew.  In  the  crowding  events  of  the  day  he  had  not  been 
missed ;  there  had  been  no  medicine  to  deliver,  so  that  his  services 
were  not  in  requisition,  and  even  Mr.  Postle  could  not  tell  what  had 
become  of  him.  On  comparing  notes,  he  had  not  been  seen  by  any 
one  since  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  when  he  had  slipped  out  at 
the  surgery  door. 

Here  was  a  new  cause  of  anxiety  for  my  father ;  if  any  mischance 
happened  to  the  idiot,  the  blame  in  the  present  temper  of  the  parish 
was  certain  to  be  visited  on  the  master,  who  had  taken  the  half- 
witted boy  from  the  care  of  the  old  dame,  and  become  responsible  for 
his  safety  and  welfare.  Many  were  the  conjectures  that  were  hazarded 
on  the  cause  of  his  absence.  In  my  father's  opinion.  Jack  had  gone 
on  a  visit  to  his  former  guardian,  and  was  spending  the  day  with  her : 
my  mother,  prone  to  dream  of  disasters,  at  once  pronounced  him 
drowned  in  <iie  river ;  Kezia's  fancy  sent  him  tramping  after  a  re- 
cruiting party  which  had  passed  through  the  village  ;  and  the  assistant 
supposed  that  he  was  playing  truant  and  chuck-farthing  with  other 
young  dogs  as  idle  as  himself.  The  last  guess  was  most  probably  the 
true  one ;  however,  in  the  midst  of  their  speculations,  his  voice  was 
clearly  recognised,  and  in  another  moment  Jack,  in  an  unusual  state 
of  excitement,  burst  into  the  parlour,  round  which  he  pranced  with  a 
sort  of  chimney-sweep's  caper,  exclaiming  with  ecstasy,  "  The  tongs 
and  bones  !     The  tongs  and  bones ! " 

"  AVhy,  Jack,"  asked  my  father,  "  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

"  The  tongs  and  bones,"  said  Jack,  standing  still  for  a  moment,  and 
then  resuming  his  dance  and  his  song. 

"  Speak,  idiot ! "  cried  Mr.  Postle,  seizing  the  boy  by  the  shoulder 
and  shaking  him.     "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  mummery  ?  " 

"  O  don't,  pray  don't  beat  me,"  whined  Jack.  "  I  will  say  my 
catechism." 
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"  Poor  fellow  I  "   said  my  father.     "  Be  gentle  with  him." 
"Huzza!  Tlie  tongs  and  bones!''  shouted  Jack,  extricating  him- 
self by  a  sudden   tw^ist  from  the  grasp  of  the  assistant ;  and  darting 
through  the  parlour  door,  and  across  the  hall,  into  the  kitchen,  to  the 
infinite  horror  of  Kezia,  who  really  believed,  as  she  declared  after- 
wards, that  the  boy  had  been  bitten  by  "  a  rapid  dog."    Here  he 
continaed  his  capering  and  his  cry  ;  till  observing  the  table  with  food 
on  it,  by  one  of  those  abrupt  transitions  common  to  weak  intellects, 
his  Noughts  fastened  on  a  new  object ;  and  at  once  subsiding  into 
his  usual  demeanour,  and  seating  himself  at  the  board,  he  asked  Kezia 
to  give  Idm  his  supper.     The  maid-of-all-work  immediately  complied ; 
and  as  after  some  minutes  he  continued  to  eat  and  drink  very  quietly, 
Mr.  PoBtle  returned  to  the  surgery  and  my  parents  to  the  parlour. 

"  The  tongs  and  bones,"  muttered  my  mother  as  she  resumed  her 
seat  at  the  tea-table,  '*  what  on  earth  can  it  mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  suspect  it  means,"  said  my  father,  "  that  the  tag-rag 
and  bobtail  of  the  village  have  been  treating  some  quarrelsome  couple 
with  what  is  called  rough  music;  and  Jack  has  been  present  and 
perhaps  performing  at  the  concert." 

This  explanation  was  so  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  that  Jack  and 
his  chorus  were  speedily  forgotten ;  and  the  pair  had  resumed  their 
quiet  confidential  intercourse,  when  Mr.  Fostle  entered,  with  an 
ominous  face,  and  placed  in  my  father's  hands  something  which  he 
said  he  had  just  found  upon  the  counter.  It  was  a  scrap  of  dirty 
coarse  paper,  folded  note-fashion,  and  containing  only  the  following 
words :  "  Let  the  Dockter  and  Fammily  keep  in  Dores  to  nite  And 
look  to  yiure  Fastnings.     A  Frend." 

"  Wdl,  and  what  do  you  make  of  this  document  ?"  asked  my  father. 

"  That  it  is  what  it  professes  to  be,"  answered  the  assistant,  looking 
uneasily  at  my  mother,  as  if  embarrassed  by  her  presence.  —  "I  will 
put  the  thing  technically.  There  is,  you  know,  sir,  a  certain  local 
epidemic  in  the  parish,  of  a  very  malignant  tjrpe,  and  attended  with 
extensive  irritation.  Now  this  party  intends  to  say  that  probably 
there  will  be  an  eruption." 

"  I  understand,"  said  my  father,  with  a  nod  of  intelligence — "  but 
doubt  very  much  if  the  disease  will  take  that  active  turn." 

"  There  is  no  doubt  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Postle.  "  I  know  a  party  who 
has  been  round  amongst  the  infected,  on  purpose  to  feel  their  pulse ; 
and  the  symptoms  are  of  a  most  unfavourable  character.  For  in- 
stance, tongue  hot  —  breath  acrimonious  and  offensive  —  voice  loud 
and  harsh  —  with  the  use  of  expressions  bordering  on  furious  mania." 

"  A  mere  temporary  fever,"  said  my  father,  "  that  will  pass  off 
without  any  dangerous  paroxysm." 

"  I  wish  it  may,"  said  Mr.  Postle,  "  and  without  a  nocturnal  crisis." 

My  mother's  head  during  this  mysterious  discussion  had  turned 
mechanically  from  speaker  to  speaker,  as  if  moved  by  internal  clock- 
work ;  but  she  could  gather  no  more  information  from  their  faces  than 
from  their  words ;  and  as  the  consultation  might  be  a  long  one,  and 
she  hated  medical  matters,  she  briefly  intimated  to  my  father  tliat 
she  ^ould  go  up-stairs  to  the  children,  and  left  the  room. 
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"  And  do  you  really  suppose,"  asked  my  father,  "  that  there  is 
going  to  be  any  disturbance  or  outrage  ?  Phoo,  phoo  —  I  can't  and 
won*t  believe  it." 

"  So  you  said  of  the  hostility  of  the  parish  Board,"  retorted  the 
assistant. 

"  Well,  well,  do  as  you  please,"  said  my  father.  "  I  leave  the 
matter  entirely  in  your  own  hands." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Mr.  Postle,  "  I  shall  at  once  lock  all  the  doors, 
and  secure  the  lower  windows,  and  this  one  to  begin  with ; "  —  and 
accordingly  he  pulled  up  the  sliding  parlour-shutter,  and  inserted  the 
screws.     "  Now  then  for  the  others." 

"  Very  good,"  said  my  father,  "  and  then  come  to  supper  with  us 
in  the  parlour.  Poor  Postle,"  he  continued,  as  the  assistant  departed 
to  look  to  the  household  defences,  *'  he  was  always  an  alarmist,  and 
m  be  bound  expects  the  premises  to  be  stormed  and  sacked,  on  the 
strength  of  an  anonymous  letter,  intended,  most  probably,  to  play 
upon  his  fears." 

True  to  his  plan,  the  alarmist,  meanwhile,  proceeded  from  window 
to  window,  and  from  door  to  door,  locking,  bolting,  barring,  screwing ; 
the  surgery  door  alone,  for  convenience,  being  left  but  partially  fas- 
tened by  a  single  latch,  which,  however,  could  only  be  raised  on  the 
inside.  The  fiinlight  above  he  barricaded  with  a  stout  board  ;  and 
ascertained,  shutter  by  shutter,  that  the  defences  of  the  window  were 
all  sound  and  secure.  He  then  took  a  final  peep  at  Jack,  who  was 
still  quietly  making  an  interminable  meal  in  the  kitchen  ;  and  finding 
all  safe,  repaired  to  the  parlour,  and  took  his  usual  place  at  the 
supper-table ;  not  without  some  bantering  from  my  father  as  to  the 
preparations  in  a  certain  fortress  for  a  state  of  siege,  and  the  strength 
of  its  garrison.     But  the  joke  was  mistimed. 

The  meal  was  about  half-finished,  when  attracted  by  the  attitude  of 
my  mother,  whose  sense  of  hearing  was  remarkably  acute,  my  father 
laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  began  listening ;  in  which  he  was 
soon  imitated  by  Mr.  Postle ;  and  for  awhile  the  three,  silent  and 
motionless,  seemed  stiffened  into  as  many  statues.  There  was  cer- 
tainly some  unusual  humming  in  the  air. 

"  It  sounds,"  said  my  father,  "  like  the  distant  murmur  of  the  sea." 

"  More  like  the  getting  up  of  a  gale,"  said  Mr.  Postle. 

"  It's  the  noise  of  a  mob!"  exclaimed  my  mother;  "  I  hear  voices 
and  the  tramping  of  feet !" 

"  Say  I  told  you  so  !"  cried  Mr.  Postle,  jumping  up  from  his  chair, 
and  resuming  the  knife  with  which  he  had  been  cutting  his  cold  meat. 

"  And  if  it  be  a  mob,"  said  my  father,  "  it  may  not  be  coming 
to  us." 

"  Hark !  it  comes  nearer  and  nearer,"  said  my  mother,  turning 

pale.     "  In  the  name  of  wonder,  Greorge ^  she  stopped,  startled 

by  a  loud  noise  and  a  sudden  outcry  close  at  hand. 

The  distant  sounds,  which  excited  so  intense  an  interest  in  the 
parlour,  had  reached  the  kitchen ;  where  they  no  sooner  struck  on 
the  tympanum  of  Jack,  than,  like  a  young  savage  who  recognises  the 
warwhoop  of  his  tribe,  he  started  up,  overturning  his  heavy  wooden 
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diair,  and  shouting  bis  old  cry,  the  ^^  Tongs  and  bones  —  the  tongs 
aodboDes!''  rushed  through  the  hall,  and  the  surgerj,  and  out  of  the 
door,  which  he  lefY  ^wide  open.  Kezia,  in  hot  pursuit,  with  m j  father 
and  Mr.  Postle,  ifrere  soon  on  the  spot;  but  only  just  in  time  to  dis- 
tinguish the  flying  figure  of  the  idiot,  before  he  disappeared  in  the 
gloom  of  the  lane  ;  his  cry  being  still  audible,  but  getting  fainter  and 
Winter  till  it  was  lost  in  the  general  murmur  of  the  mob. 

"  They  are  coming  up  the  lane  —  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,"  said 
Mr.Postle,  pushing  Kezia,  and  then  drawing  my  father  by  the  arm 
into  the  surgery ;  the  door  of  which  he  bolted  and  lock^  They 
then  hurried  to  the  parlour  ;  but  my  mother,  with  hen-like  instinct, 
had  flown  up  to  her  young  ones,  and  was  sitting  in  the  nursery  to 
meet  whatever  might  happen,  with  her  twin  babes  at  her  bosom. 
Kezia,  by  a  kindred  impulse,  was  soon  in  the  same  chamber ;  while 
my  father  and  his  assistant  posted  themselves  at  a  staircase  window 
which  overlooked  the  lane.  It  was  quite  dusk ;  but  at  the  turn  of 
the  road  the  crowd  was  just  visible,  a  darker  mass  amid  the  gloom, 
and  a  moving  one,  which,  as  it  approached,  occasionally  threw  out  a 
detached  figure  or  two  in  front,  barely  distinguishable  as  of  human 
shape.  Now  and  then  there  was  a  shout ;  and  more  rarely  a  peal  of 
hoarse  laughter.     As  the  mob  neared  the  house,  its  pace  quickened. 

"There's  Jack!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Postle,  whose  eyesight  was  much 
keener  than  my  father's ;  *'  he's  winding  in  and  out  among  them  like 
an  eel!" 

"  And,  if  I  mistake  not,"  said  my  father,  "  they  have  something 
like  a  black  flag." 

"  Yes, — borne  by  a  tall  big  fellow,"  answered  the  assistant.     "  As 
I  live,  it's  John  Hobbes !" 
"  Poor  man,"  sighed  my  father. 

"  As  yet  I  can  make  out  no  fire-arms,"  said  Mr.  Fostle ;  '*  but  they 
have  pitchforks  and  sticks.  And  yonder's  a  stuffed  figure  like  a  Guy 
—they  are  going  to  bum  us  in  efiigy.  Yes,  they've  got  faggots  and 
a  truss  of  straw.  Here  they  come  at  a  run  !  But  ah,  ah !  my  fine  fel- 
lows, you  are  too  late.     Look  ! — they  are  trying  the  surgery  door!" 

The  foremost  of  the  mob,  in  fact,  were  endeavouring  to  efiect  an 
entrance  as  described ;  but,  being  foiled,  commenced  a  smart  rattling 
with  their  sticks  on  the  doors  and  shutters,  accompanied  by  frequent 
and  urgent  invitations  to  the  doctor  and  his  assistant  to  come  out  and 
receive  their  fees.  Tired  at  last  of  this  pastime,  they  set  up  a  cry 
"  to  the  front !  —to  the  front !" 

Anticipating  this  movement,  my  father  and  his  companion  hurried 
into  the  nursery,  the  abode  of  Terror  and  Despair.  My  mother,  with 
an  infant  in  each  arm,  was  seated  in  the  easy  chair,  her  eyes  closed, 
and  her  face  of  a  ghastly  white ;  so  that  she  might  have  been  taken 
for  dead,  or  in  a  fit,  but  for  occasional  ejaculations.  Kezia,  with  her 
apron  thrown  over  her  head,  knelt  beside  her  mistress ;  whilst  the 
nurse,  with  folded  arms,  leaned  her  back  against  the  wall  between  the 
windows  —  a  position  secure  from  any  missile  from  without.  The 
two  babes  alone  were  unconscious  of  danger — the  one  sndling  and 
crowing ;  the  other  fast  asleep. 
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Taking  the  hint  from  Mrs.  Prideaux^  my  father  removed  his 
partner  and  her  progeny  into  a  safe  nook  beyond  the  angle  of  projec- 
tiles ;  and  only  in  good  time  ;  for  the  arrangement  was  hardly  com- 
pleted when  a  large  stone  came  crashing  through  the  window,  and 
rebounded  on  the  floor. 

"Put  out  the  lights!"  cried  Mr.  Postle;  "they  only  serve  for 
marks  to  aim  at," — and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  females 
the  candles  were  extinguished. 

The  whole  mob  by  this  time  had  weathered  the  corner  of  the 
house ;  and  having  vainly  tried  the  front  door,  and  thoroughly  bat- 
tered it,  as  well  as  the  parlour-shutter  with  their  bludgeons,  proceeded 
to  organize  that  frightful  concert  of  rough  music  with  which  the  lower 
orders  in  the  provinces  were  accustomed  to  serenade  an  obnoxious 
character — a  hideous  medley  of  noises  extracted  from  cow-horns,  cat- 
calls, whistles,  old  kettles,  metal  pans,  rattles,  and  other  discordant 
instruments,  described  by  Jack  as  the  tongs  and  bones.  The  din  was 
dreadful ;  and  yet  far  less  so  than  the  profane  imprecations  and  savage 
threats  that  were  shouted  out  at  every  pause  of  the  wild  band.  There 
were  women  too  in  the  crowd;  and  the  cry  of  "Where's  Sukey 
Hobbes? — Come  out,  you  body-snatcher!"  were  frequently  repeated 
by  voices  much  shriller  than  the  rest. 

"  I  must  —  I  will  speak  to  them,"  said  my  father  ;  and  before  Mr. 
Postle  could  remonstrate  or  interpose,  he  had  thrown  up  the  sash,  and 
uttered  the  first  three  words  of  his  address.  But  he  was  heard  no 
further.  His  appearance  was  the  signal  for  one  of  those  yells  of  ex- 
ecration so  awful  to  hear  from  a  multitude  of  human  throats:  a 
ferocious  howl  fit  only  to  salute  an  incarnate  fiend,  and  from  which 
my  father  recoiled  in  soul,  more  than  he  shrank  in  body  from  the 
ensuing  volley  of  stones.  His  place,  however,  was  immediately  occu- 
pied by  another  orator,  in  the  person  of  Kezia,  who,  regardless  of  the 
pelting,  presented  herself  to  the  assembly,  screaming  at  the  highest 
pitch  of  her  voice  : — 

"  You  sanguine  monsters !  do  you  want  to  kill  us  with  fright,  and 
our  poor  innocent  babbies  ?  " 

"  Yes — and  to  make  skeletons  of  you,"  replied  a  hoarse  voice  from 
the  crowd ;  a  retort  applauded  by  so  vociferous  a  cheer,  and  such 
atrocious  expressions,  that  Kezia,  with  an  exclamation  of  horror,  pre- 
cipitately withdrew  to  her  old  position. 

Her  retreat  was  hailed  with  a  loud  huzza,  mingled  with  derisive 
laughter,  and  as  it  ceased  ringing  the  dark  room  was  suddenly  illu- 
minated by  a  red  glare  that  projected  the  shadow  of  the  window- 
frames,  inwards,  upon  the  ceiling.  The  mob  had  ignited  a  quantity 
of  straw  and  wood,  forming  an  enormous  bonfire,  by  the  light  of 
which  the  persons  and  features  of  the  ringleaders  were  easily  recog- 
nised. 

"  There  is  Jack  again !"  said  Mr.  Postle,  "flitting  amidst  the  smoke 
like  an  imp  of  mischief.  And  John  Hobbes  is  waving  his  black  flag 
about  like  a  madman — and  yonder  is  Roger  Heap,  with  a  child's 
bonnet  on  a  pitchfork ! " 

"  And  there  am  I,  burning  by  proxy,"  said  my  father,  pointing 
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totbedark  stuffed  figure  that  was  dangling  from  a  triangle  of  poles  in 
the  midst  of  tbe  blaze.  '^  I  shall  soon  be  done  to  a  cinder,  and  then 
the  cooks  will  disperse." 

"  I  wish  they  may,"  said  Mr.  Postle,  "  but  the  faces  they  turn  up 
to  us  are  desperately  fierce  and  vicious,  as  well  as  their  words.  I 
hardly  think  that  their  excitement  will  be  satisfied  without  an  attack 
on  the  premises,  and  perhaps  taking  a  few  ounces  of  blood.  But  what 
b  the  matter  now  ?  ** 

As  he  spoke  there  was  an  uncertain  stir  and  movement  among  the 
crowd,  with  a  confused  outcry,  amidst  which  the  words  "justice" 
and  ^*  constables "  were  prominently  audible.  But  it  was  a  false 
alarm :  his  worship  and  his  myrmidons  either  did  not  or  would  not 
know  of  the  tumult,  and  were  snugly  and  safely  housed  at  home,  or 
in  their  usual  haunts.  The  report,  however,  served  the  same  purpose 
that  their  presence  would  have  done ;  for  after  some  hesitation  and 
wavering  of  the  mass  to  and  fro,  Roger  Heap  thrusting  his  pitchfork 
into  the  burning  effigy,  ran  with  it  up  the  river  bank,  and  pitched  the 
half-consumed  figure,  still  blazing,  into  the  stream.  The  mob  then 
dispersed  in  different  directions,  the  last  of  them  being  Catechism 
Jack,  who,  after  tossing  about  the  glowing  sparkling  embers,  squib- 
fashion,  for  a  minute  or  two,  ran  after  the  main  body. 

The  smouldering  figure  meanwhile  slowly  floated  along  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sluggish  river,  silently  watched  by  my  father  and  his 
assistant ;  till  after  a  few  turns  and  windings,  it  vanished  like  the  last 
twinkle  of  a  burnt  paper,  in  the  black,  blank,  distance. 

**  So  ends  the  auto-da-f^,"  exclaimed  Mr.'Postle.  "  Now,  then, 
for  candles  to  inspect  and  repair  our  damage." 

It  was  less  than  might  have  been  expected.  Thanks  to  the  pre- 
caution of  extinguishing  the  lights,  the  majority  of  the  stones  had 
missed  the  windows :  only  a  few  panes  were  broken ;  and  the  holes 
were  soon  stopped  with  paper  and  rags. 

"Are  the  wretches  all  gone,  George  ?"  asked  my  mother  before  she 
ventured  to  unclose  her  eyes. 

"  All,"  answered  my  father  —  "  man,  woman,  and  boy  ! " 

Thus  reassured,  my  mother,  with  many  broken  phrases  of  thanks- 
giving, came  out  of  her  corner,  and  willingly  resigned  the  dear  twins 
to  Eezia,  who  covered  them  with  her  kisses.  The  nurse  also  quitted 
her  position,  and  in  her  usual  calm  sweet  voice  suggested  that  her 
mistress,  afler  her  fright  and  exhaustion,  would  be  the  better  for  some 
restorative;  to  which  the  assistant  added  that  nobody,  the  infants 
excepted,  would  be  the  worse  for  some  sort  of  stimulant. 

Accordingly  the  brandy,  the  kettle,  the  sugar,  tumblers,  and  spoons, 
were  fetched  from  below;  and  cheered  by  a  cordial  mixture,  the 
nerves  of  the  company,  manly  and  womanly,  soon  recovered  their 
tone,  and  enabled  the  parties  to  discuss  the  circumstances  of  the 
recent  riot.  It  was  generally  agreed  that,  for  that  night  at  least, 
there  would  be  no  further  disturbance ;  they,  nevertheless,  continued 
to  sit  up,  keeping  a  vigilant  watch,  back  and  front,  till  two  hours 
having  elapsed  without  any  fresh  alarm,  they  retired  to  their  re- 
i^>ective  chambers. 
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"  And  how  ifl  all  thU  dreadful  work  to  end,  George  ?"  inquired  my 
mother,  aa  soon  as  she  found  herself,  with  her  husband,  in  their  bed- 
room. 

"  Heaven  knows ! "  replied  my  father.  "  Only  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain— that  the  practice  must  t^  given  up,  and  we  must  quit  the 
neighbonrhood." 

"  What,  sell  the  business  ! "  exclaimed  my  mother. 

"  Yes,  if  any  body  will  buy  it,"  said  my  father.  "  He  must  be  a. 
liberal  man,  indeed,  who,  after  this  night's  demonstration,  will  bid  me 
any  thing  for  the  good-will." 

"  Why  then  we  are  rained ! "  cried  my  mother. 

"  Or  something  very  like  it,"  responded  my  father  —  as  indeed 
appeared  but  too  probable  when  my  unlucky  parents  came  to  talk 
over  their  future  prospects  ;  the  only  comfort  before  them  being  that 
very  forhnn  hope  held  out  by  the  old  proverb  — 
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The  carnival  of  1717  was  drawing  to  a  close :  it  was  the  last  ball 
of  the  season,  and  the  salle  de  V  Opera  was  crowded  to  its  utmost 
limita.  All  distinctions  of  rank  were  forgotten.  Peers  jostled  pick- 
pockets, and  courtiers,  countesses,  and  even  sober  citizens,  mingled 
with  chevaliers  d*industrie,  grisetteSy  and  opera  dancers. 

Here,  masked  to  the  teeth,  might  be  seen  some  grande  dame  in 
whispering  conference  with  a  young  mousquetaire,  who,  quick  at  a 
hint,  has  been  all  night  waiting  that  black  domino  with  a  rose  and 
silver  ribbon  tied  at  the  wrist.  There,  a  marchioness,  the  heroine  of 
many  an  adventure,  is  trying  to  make  a  conquest  of  the  young  mercer 
her  neighbour,  who  is  impatient  to  see  whether  the  beauty  of  his  in- 
cognita answers  to  the  charms  of  her  conversation.  That  slight  figure 
in  the  Turkish  dress,  who  has  made  love  to  half  the  women  present,  is 
well  known  to  be  the  Regent,  Duke  of  Orleans :  the  group  of  bac- 
chantes, bayaderes,  and  heathen  goddesses  hovering  about  him,  are  the 
ladies  of  the  court,  several  of  them  his  mistresses ;  and  the  Venus  who 
coQceds  her  face,  while  through  that  thin  veil  she  undauntedly  displays 
her  neck  and  shoulders,  is  no  less  than  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  a 
princess  of  the  blood-royal,  and  the  regent's  favourite  daughter. 

It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  many  piquant  adventures,  and  not 
a  few  scandalous  intrigues,  were  the  result  of  this  intermixture  of 
ranks,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  mask  more  than  one  fair  dame 
indulged  in  frolics,  the  discovery  of  which  would  have  covered  her 
with  confusion. 

Under  a  gallery  at  the  farther  end  of  the  ball-room,  and  screened 
from  observation  by  a  row  of  pillars,  two  persons  in  close  conversation 
occupied  a  sofa.  The  taller,  who  had  thrown  his  mask  aside,  was 
dressed  as  a  student  He  was  a  young  man  of  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  of  remarkably  prepossessing  appearance. 
His  dark  brown  hair  fell  in  curls  on  his  shoulders ;  his  complexion 
was  of  a  clear  brown  ;  and  his  large  hazel  eyes  had  that  mild  serious 
look  that  has  been  said  to  characterise  persons  fore-doomed  to  a  vio- 
lent death.  At  this  time,  however,  their  melancholy  expression  had 
disappeared,  and  they  sparkled  with  animation  as  he  conversed  with 
the  person  at  his  side.  This  was  a  figure  so  carefully  masked,  that 
even  the  mouth  and  chin  were  conceal^,  but  the  slight  graceful  form, 
and  the  small  foot  that  occasionally  peeped  from  under  the  sable 
domino^  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  sex. 

The  conference  seemed  at  an  end,  for  the  lady  made  an  attempt  to 
rise. 

''  Do  not  leave  me,"  said  her  companion ;  **  or,  at  least,  ere  you  go, 
let  me  gaze  for  one  moment  on  those  lovely  features  and  the  bright 
eyes  that^  even  through  that  hateful  mask,  have  subdued  my  heart." 
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"  I  dare  not  stay,"  she  replied.  "  We  are  observed.  Yonder 
Diana  has  been  watching  you  for  the  last  half-hour.  Perhaps  she 
means  to  choose  you  for  her  Endymion." 

"  When  goddesses  condescend  to  visit  us  poor  mortals,"  answered 
the  student,  "  they  come  in  disguise — mine  is  already  here^"  and  he 
caught  her  hand. 

"  See !"  she  said,  "  your  deity  approaches.  If  she  finds  you  with  a 
rival,  her  vengeance  will  be  terrible." 

*'  At  least  I  shall  not  merit  the  punishment  of  Actseon,  for  it  is  not 
her  charms  that  I  am  contemplating,"  he  returned,  as  he  pressed  to  his 
lips  the  small  white  hand  from  which  he  had  drawn  an  embroidered 
glove  ;  "  but  fear  her  not,  she  is  the  goddess  of  chastity,  and  flies 
from  men." 

"  Rather  say  the  huntress,  in  full  pursuit  of  you.  I  will  not  en- 
counter her  wrath."  She  disengaged  her  hand,  and,  mixing  with  the 
crowd,  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment.  Ere  he  could  follow  her,  the 
mask  in  the  dress  of  Diana  stood  before  him. 

The  buskined  goddess  was  a  curious  specimen  of  the  Grecian  cos- 
tume, as  understood  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  regency.  Her  green 
satin  hooped  petticoat,  looped  up  on  one  side  with  more  than  classic 
brevity,  displayed  a  well-shaped  leg,  though  not  of  the  most  slender 
dimensions.  Her  waist  was  extremely  long,  and  below  it  himg  an 
imitation  of  a  panther's  skin,  which  finished  with  a  huge  claw.  She 
carried  a  gilt  bow,  which,  judging  by  its  size,  and  the  length  of  the 
arrows  suspended  in  a  quiver  at  her  back,  never  could  have  been  in- 
tended to  bring  down  any  thing  larger  than  a  butterfly.  A  crescent 
of  false  stones  sparkled  in  her  hair,  two  or  three  locks  of  which  hung 
down  on  her  neck  ;  but  their  jetty  hue  was  disguised  by  a  shade  of 
powder,  then  first  coming  into  fashion. 

"•Te  te  connais!^  said  she,  beginning  with  the  usual  jargon. 

"  And  I  know  you,  Susette,"  returned  the  student,  impatiently, 
"  although  you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  change  your  dress.  Did  you 
think  all  that  frippery  would  disguise  you  from  me  ?  " 

Tlie  goddess  snatched  off"  her  mask,  and  her  brilliant  black  eyes 
sparkled  fiercely  under  her  marked  eyebrows,  as  she  replied,  "  You 
are  right,  Etienne,  there  should  be  no  disguise  between  us.  Tell  me, 
therefore,  who  was  the  mask  that  has  just  quitted  you  ?" 

"  You  know  as  much  on  the  subject  as  I,"  he  answered  carelessly ; 
"  she  is  a  stranger  to  me." 

"  Did  she  leave  you  this  for  a  souvenir  V^  was  the  reply ;  "  or  as  a 
token  by  which  you  are  to  find  her  again  ?"  saying  which  she  snatched 
a  small  glove  from  his  hand.  Her  colour  changed  as  she  looked  at  it. 
It  was  of  the  scented  leather  once  so  sought  after,  called  peau  d^Es- 
pagncy  and  embroidered  with  very  small  pearls. 

"  Is  it  so?"  she  exclaimed.  "  Aregrisettes  no  longer  good  enough 
for  you,  that  you  seek  acquaintance  among  the  fine  court  ladies  ?" 

"  Be  silent,  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about,"  he 
returned  ;  by  a  sudden  movement  again  possessing  himself  of  the  glove, 
and  thrusting  it  into  his  bosom. 

Her  jealous  fury  increasing,  she  raised  her  voice  so  high  as  to 
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ittract  the  attention  of  several  persons  near.  "  Do  you  think  I  am 
to  be  foiled  ?**  she  cried.  "  Be  she  who  she  may,  she  shall  not  seduce 
mj  lover  with  impunity." 

"  Ho!  ho !"  said  a  figure  grotesquely  dressed,  stealing  from  behind 
one  of  the  pilUirs,  and  jingling  some  bells  fastened  to  a  stick — "  a 
lover's  quarrel !  then  FoUy  must  be  at  hand ;"  and  he  began  skipping 
round  them.  Irritated  at  the  laughter  of  the  spectators,  Etienne 
attempted  to  leave  the  spot;  but  linking  her  arm  in  his,  Susette 
exelauned  — 

"  Are  you  going  to  your  assignation  ?  I  will  accompany  you,  for 
I  have  something  to  say  to  my  lady  Countess  —  or  whatever  she 
calls  herself." 

At  these  words,  the  delight  of  the  mask  representing  Folly  was 
excessive ;  he  clapped  his  hands,  jingled  his  bells,  and  a  clown  catch- 
ing the  infection,  the  two  capered  about  till  a  crowd  began  to  collect 
round  the  party. 

Etienne,  half  mad  with  vexation,  broke  through  the  throng  with 
the  intention  of  leaving  the  ball-room.  As  he  aiTived  at  the  door,  his 
incognita  gliding  up  to  him,  said  softly  — 

**  Gentle  knight,  you  will  not  refuse  to  return  a  lady  her  glove, 
ance  it  was  not  thrown  down  in  defiance  of  you  ?  " 

Before  he  could  answer  he  heard  the  hateful  jingling  of  the  bells, 
and  preceded  by  Folly,  and  followed  by  a  troop  of  maskers,  he  saw 
Suflette  approaching.  Her  eyes  seemed  to  flash  fire,  and  her  nostrils 
were  dilated  with  passion  as,  striding  up  to  her  rival,  she  crushed  the 
mask  on  her  face,  and  tried  to  tear  it  off. 

Etienne  catching  her  arm  prevented  a  repetition  of  the  blow ;  but 
his  own  passion  roused,  he  threw  her  from  him  with  a  force  that  sent 
her  staggering  backwards. 

"  Fiend ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  from  this  hour  I  counsel  you  to  avoid 
me !  Dare  to  cross  my  path  again,  and  I  swear  by  all  that  is  sacred 
you  shall  bitterly  repent  it!"  saying  which,  and  taking  the  black 
domino  under  his  arm,  he  left  the  ball-room. 

**  Bon  Dieu  /"  said  a  female,  who  had  just  forced  her  way  through 
the  crowd.  "  It  is  Susette  Lagarde  and  the  student  Etienne  Grandier, 
her  lover." 

A  few  weeks  after  the  ball,  in  the  house  of  a  family  of  high  rank 
in  Paris,  a  lady  reclined  in  her  boudoir  in  one  of  those  antique  chairs, 
the  curved  shapes  and  rounded  backs  of  which  are  so  characteristic  of 
the  graceful  fashions  of  that  day.  A  dress  of  pale  blue  satin  set  off 
the  exquisite  fairness  of  her  skin.  Bright  auburn  hair  combed  back 
from  the  forehead,  fell  in  two  or  three  large  curls  on  her  neck.  Her 
features  were  delicately  shaped  rather  than  regular,  her  lips  of  that 
bright  vermilion  hue  that  we  often  see  in  children ;  and  partly  cased 
m  a  rose-coloured  slipper,  with  a  very  high  heel,  a  foot  as  small  as 
that  of  a  fairy  rested  on  the  lap  of  a  young  man  who  half  kneeled, 
half  sat^  on  a  cushion  at  her  feet.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  his 
appearance,  for  it  was  the  student  Etienne  Grandier. 

The  lady  smiled  tenderly  on  her  lover  ;  as  looking  anxiously  at  her 
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he  said,  "  You  say  this  to  torment  me :  if  the  danger  were  tenfold,  I 
would  brave  it,  were  but  the  peril  mine  alone." 

"  But  since  it  is  not  ?"  she  replied,  "  since  to  receive  you  any 
longer  in  this  house  would  be  fraught  with  danger  to  me  as  well  as  to 
you,  the  only  course  that  remains  is  .  .  ." 

"  To  part,"  he  answered.  "  Be  it  so,  but  remember  it  is  my  life 
you  ask  —  I  will  not  live  without  you." 

"  How  many  have  sworn  as  much  ? "  said  the  lady,  "  and  have 
found  women  credulous  enough  to  believe  them  ? " 

"  But  you  are  not  one  of  those,"  said  G  randier,  bitterly ;  "  you 
have  lived  among  courtiers,  and  judging  all  men  by  that  standard, 
believe  me  to  be  as  heartless  as  they." 

"  Ungrateful ! "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  had  I  thought  so,  should  I  have 
trusted  my  reputation  in  your  hands  ?  Had  you  not  interrupted  me, 
I  would  have  told  you,  that  though  we  cannot  meet  here  we  may  do 
so  elsewhere  —  and  this  I  was  about  to  do  for  one  who  loads  me  with 
reproaches." 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  answered,  pressing  her  hands  to  his  lips ;  "  the 
fear  of  losing  you  made  me  unjust.  Call  me  not  ungrateful ;  your 
generous  condescension  is  written  in  characters  of  fire  on  my  heart. 
Would  to  Heaven  it  were  given  me  to  prove  how  lightly  I  hold  my 
life  in  comparison  with  your  safety  and  fair  fame." 

Etienne  Grandier  was  the  only  child  of  a  merchant  of  Toulouse, 
who,  having  amassed  a  moderate  fortune,  was  anxious  to  raise  his 
son  to  a  higher  rank  in  life  than  his  own.  There  were  no  other 
means  of  doing  this  than  by  educating  him  for  the  church,  a  course 
to  which  he  was  the  more  inclined  from  the  docility  of  the  boy's 
temper,  and  the  superiority  of  his  talents. 

Etienne  had  been  carefully  educated ;  and  so  secure  were  his 
parents  in  the  strength  of  his  principles,  that  they  sent  him  to  finish 
his  studies  in  a  licentious  capital,  without  casting  a  thought  on  the 
temptations  to  which  he  might  be  exposed  there. 

TTie  character  of  young  Grandier  might  be  compared  to  a  volcano 
under  snow,  for  no  one  who  saw  the  mildness  and  timidity  of  his 
demeanour  would  have  suspected  the  fiery  passions  that  slumbered 
beneath.  For  some  time  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  the  hours  not 
devoted  to  study  were  passed  in  the  society  of  a  priest,  an  old  friend 
of  his  family;  but  intense  application  proved  so  injurious  to  his 
health,  that  even  father  Gerard  advised  him  to  seek  occasional  amuse- 
ment. His  advice  was  followed,  and  it  was  with  sincere  pleasure 
that  in  a  few  months  the  old  man  noticed  the  improvement  in  his 
appearance.  Etienne  blushed  on  receiving  his  congratulations,  but 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  explain  that  a  total  change  had  taken 
place  in  his  habits,  and  that  instead  of  study,  his  whole  time  was  now 
passed  in  the  society  of  the  grisettes  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  smiles  of  the  handsome  student  had  already  proved  a  fruitful 
source  of  discord  among  this  amiable  sisterhood,  when  Susette  La- 
garde,  becoming  the  favourite  sultana,  succeeded  in  keeping  every 
rival  at  a  distance,  as  much  by  her  strength  of  arm  and  volubility  of 
tongue,  as  by  the  superiority  of  her  beauty.     Her  empire  had  con- 
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tinned  undisturbed  until  the  night  of  the  masked  ball ;  but  her  con- 
duct on  that  occasion  had  deeply  oifended  Etienne,  and  though  she 
employed  prayers,  tears,  and  even  threats,  to  bring  about  a  reconcili- 
ation,  he  was  resolute  in  refusing  it. 

It  must  be  owned  that  his  determination  found  its  strongest  support 
in  his  passion  for  her  rivaL  Since  that  evening  they  had  met  re- 
peatedly, and  the  refinement  of  her  manners  was  so  new  to  him,  and 
he  was  so  dazzled  by  her  charms,  that  he  seemed  to  tread  a  new 
world,  and  Susette,  who  had  for  some  time  ceased  to  pursue  him,  was 
forgotten. 

Bat  he  was  not  forgotten  by  her.  If  she  could  not  have  love,  she 
was  at  least  resolved  on  vengeance,  and  judging  that  his  acquaintance 
with  the  black  domino  would  not  end  with  the  ball,  she  determined 
to  watch  all  his  movements.  Etienne,  however,  was  forced  to  take 
so  many  precautions  in  visiting  his  enamorata,  that  she  was  completely 
baffled,  until  the  lady's  fears  that  her  family  should  discover  the 
intrigue,  induced  her  to  visit  her  lover  in  his  own  apartments. 

It  was  an  old  and  gloomy  quarter  of  Paris  in  which  Grandier 
r^ded  He  had  selected  it  as  being  quiet  and  retired,  and  because 
adjoining  his  room  was  a  pavilion  with  a  garden,  which,  though  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  houses,  served  him  as  a  place  of  recreation 
after  the  hours  of  study. 

It  was  here  that  he  proposed  to  receive  his  mistress.  With  a 
loTcr's  care  the  pavilion  was  made  ready ;  his  own  hand  arranged  the 
garden,  and  when  all  was  done  he  sighed  as  he  thought  how  undt  was 
snch  a  temple  for  his  divinity. 

Their  meetings  did  not  escape  the  sharp  eyes  of  Susette.  The 
sight  of  her  faithless  lover  leaving  his  own  house  one  evening  with  a 
female,  put  her  on  the  alert ;  she  recognised  the  figure  of  her  rival, 
and  only  waited  her  next  appearance  to  overwhelm  her  with  re- 
proaches. 

Fortune  soon  favoured  her  projects.  The  lady  arriving  alone, 
passed  through  the  house  to  the  giurden,  and  Susette,  who  knew  that 
Etienne  was  from  home,  entered  the  pavilion  after  her.  The  dismay 
of  the  stranger  at  the  sight  of  a  female  of  the  lower  class,  whose  dis- 
ordered appearance  gave  indication  of  the  violent  passions  that  agitated 
her,  may  be  imagined.  Scarcely  had  their  eyes  met  than  she  remem- 
bered her  as  a  girl  who  had  worked  in  her  father's  family,  and  the 
astonishment  expressed  in  the  grisett^s  face  showed  that  the  recog- 
nition was  mutuaL 

"  So,  madame  I  it  is  you  who  play  these  pranks ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"  Shame  on  you,  court  ladies  I  who  call  us  bad  names  and  despise  us, 
whDe  you  envy  and  rob  us  of  our  lovers.  But  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood shall  know  what  a  grande  dame  is  the  mistress  of  a  poor  student. 
We  will  see  what  the  grisettes  will  say  to  it.  Here  Lisette,  Martha, 
come  and  see  the  fine  madam  who  visits  Etienne  Grandier ! '' 

The  lady,  agonised  with  the  danger  to  which  her  life  as  well  as 
r^utation  would  be  exposed  in  the  hands  of  an  incensed  populace, 
en^eayonred  to  disarm  her  fury  by  supplications. 
"My  good  Susette P  she  cried  imploringly^  "do  not  ruin  me. 

c   2 
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I  will  give  you  money, — make  you  rich, — only  let  me  go,  and  1  will 
never  come  near  your  lover  again." 

Her  prayers  were  disregarded,  and  Susette,  throwing  open  the 
window,  continued  to  call  her  companions.  The  alarm  was  given, 
casements  were  thrown  open,  and  the  neighbours  from  their  windows 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  cries.  It  was  already  dusk, 
and  nothing  could  be  seen ;  but  the  screams  continued,  and  once  the 
cry  of  **  murder  *'  was  heard.  Old  and  young  now  hastened  to  the 
spot.  As  they  entered  the  house  they  met  Etienne  coming  from  the 
garden. 

"  For  God's  sake  I "  said  the  foremost ;  "  what  is  the  meaning  of 
those  cries  ?  " 

"  Cries ! "  he  repeated.  "  I  have  heard  none.  I  am  this  moment 
returned,  and  came  in  by  the  back  way." 

"  There  have  been  dreadful  shrieks  heard  from  your  house,"  was 
the  answer. 

"  You  are  wrong,  neighbour,"  interrupted  an  old  woman ;  "  they 
were  not  from  the  house.  I  opened  my  window  at  the  first  alarm, 
and  I  am  sure  the  screams  came  from  the  pavilion.  Let  us  go 
there." 

"  The  pavilion  ! "  said  Etienne,  starting.  "  There  is  no  one  there ! 
— It  is  locked,  and  I  have  not  the  key." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  the  old  woman  pertinaciously,  "  I  am  posi- 
tive it  was  from  there  they  came;  and  it  is  my  advice  that  we 
search  it." 

Etienne  in  vain  remonstrated.  "  My  friends,"  said  he,  as  they 
pushed  past  him,  "  let  me  enter  first,  there  is  a  person  there " 

"  Why,  just  now  you  said  it  was  empty  and  locked,"  said  one  of 
the  men. 

"  Perhaps  Monsieur  VEtudiant  has  one  of  his  masters  there ! " 
observed  another  with  a  laugh. 

"  Or  mistresses,"  put  in  a  third.  "  Come,  Monsieur  Etienne, 
allow  that  there  is  a  lady  in  the  case,  and  we  will  wait  outside." 

"  There  is  a  lady,"  said  the  student,  evidently  confused.  "  I  must 
speak  to  her  before  you  enter."  He  sprang  to  the  door  of  the  pavilion 
without  perceiving  that  the  old  woman,  who  had  followed  him,  was 
stealthily  peeping  in.  A  shriek  from  her  brought  the  rest  of  the 
people.  Etienne,  his  face  as  white  as  death,  his  whole  countenance 
the  picture  of  horror,  was  leaning  over  the  body  of  Susette  Lagarde, 
which  lay  weltering  in  blood  at  his  feet.  The  murderer  was  imme- 
diately seized.  He  made  little  defence,  but  seemed  confused  and 
overwhelmed  by  his  situation.  Indeed,  taken  almost  in  the  fact  as 
he  had  been,  it  was  generally  expected  that  he  would  confess  to  save 
himself  from  the  torture,  and  though  he  did  not  directly  avow  his 
guilt,  his  silence  when  interrogated  on  the  subject  was  looked  upon 
as  a  tacit  confession.  It  was  only  on  the  day  of  trial,  and  with  the 
horror  of  his  impending  fate  before  his  eyes,  that  he  seemed  desirous 
of  making  an  effort  to  avert  it ;  but  he  confined  himself  to  general 
assertions  of  his  innocence,  and  begged  his  judges  to  have  mercy  on 
his  youth,  and  finding  this  appeal  unsuccessful,  he  exclaimed,  almost 
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wildly,  that  he  was  not  guilty.  He  was  condemned  to  be  broken  on 
the  wheeL  As  the  time  of  execution  approached,  he  requested  to  see 
the  priest  already  mentioned.  Father  Grerard  had  been  deeply 
offended  at  the  duplicity  of  Etienne,  whose  disorderly  courses  he 
had  not  suspected  until  the  trial  made  them  known  ;  but  though  as 
rigid  in  his  own  principles  as  strict  in  exacting  the  performance  of 
their  duty  from  others.  Christian  charity  forbade  him  to  refuse  the 
prayer  of  a  penitent.  An  interview  took  place  between  them.  Et- 
ienne  was  to  die  on  the  morrow,  and  as  some  hope  had  been  enter- 
tained that  a  less  painful  death  might  be  inflicted,  it  was  a  part  of  his 
friend^s  mission  to  inform  him  that  his  petition  to  that  effect  was 
rejected. 

However  severely  Father  Gerard  might  have  been  prepared  to  treat 
ihe  criminal,  the  sight  of  his  former  pupil,  changed  by  suffering  of 
mind  and  body,  turned  his  anger  to  pity,  and  though  he  reproached 
him,  it  was  with  gentleness. 

**  Behold,"  said  he,  "  the  fruits  of  vice.  Who  that  knew  you, 
Etienne,  loved  by  all  for  the  goodness  of  your  heart,  and  of  whom 
numerous  witnesses  have  deposed  that  you  never  had  a  quarrel,  never 
spoke  an  angry  word  to  any  of  your  companions,  who  would  have 
believed  that  a  few  months  of  a  licentious  life  would  have  transformed 
you  into  a  murderer  ?  " 

"  And  might  not  their  testimony  have  proved  that  I  was  incapable 
of  committing  such  a  barbarous  deed  ?^  faltered  Etienne. 

"  Unhappy  boy !  **  returned  the  other ;  "  when  at  that  fatal  ball 
yon  uttered  that  threat,  murder  was  in  your  thoughts.  But  enough 
of  this :  1  come  here  as  your  spiritual  guide,  prepared  to  speak  com- 
fort to  your  soul,  if  by  confession  and  repentance  of  your  sins  you 
wonld  seek  that  mercy  from  Heaven,  which  the  justice  of  man  dare 
not  show  you." 

Their  conference  was  long,  and  the  troubled  countenance  of  Father 
Gerard  showed  that  it  had  deeply  moved  him.     There  was  still  a 
painful  duty  to  perform.     Etienne's  question  anticipated  it. 
"  Father,"  said  he,  *'  am  I  to  die  on  the  wheel  ?" 
On  a  reply  in  the  affirmative,  the  unhappy  youth  hid  his  face  in 
his  hands,  but  their  convulsive  trembling  showed  the  agony  within. 

"  My  son,"  said  the  priest,  "  remember  him  who  died  on  the  cross ! 
Did  he  suffer  less  ?" 

**  Ah,  Father,  he  was  without  guilt !  What  can  give  courage  to 
one  whose  sins  have  cost  him  his  Ufe,  and  brought  shame  and  sorrow 
on  his  parents  ?  " 

We  should  vainly  seek  in  a  modem  drawing-room  for  the  elegance 
and  splendour  presented  by  a  salon  at  Paris  in  the  time  of  the  Re- 
gency. The  lofty  and  spacious  apartments  were  lighted  by  innu- 
merable t^>er8,  rdlected  in  mirrors  draperied  with  the  richest  produce 
o£  the  Indian  loom.  Thick  Persian  carpets  half  covered  the  polished 
floor.  Before  every  door  hung  damask  curtains,  intercepting  the  air 
that  might  have  blown  too  roughly  on  the  delicate  forms  within.  On 
the  marble  chimney-piece,  between  lustres  with  long  glittering  pen- 
djuits,  stood  large  baskets  of  golden  flowers  *,  and  in  the  middle,  the 
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clock  of  Sevres  porcelain,  on  which,  in  painted  medallions,  the  hours 
hand  in  hand  danced  their  eternal  round,  or  swains,  with  crooks  orna- 
mented with  ribbons,  piped  their  amorous  strains  at  the  feet  of 
garlanded  shepherdesses.  The  japanned  cabinets  were  set  out  with 
numbers  of  tiny  cups  of  that  delicate  and  transparent  china  that  looks  as 
if  a  breath  of  air  would  blow  it  away.  Mandarins,  pagodas,  dragons, 
all  the  variety  of  monsters  in  which  Chinese  imagination  revels,  filled 
the  intervening  spaces.  The  picture  was  completed  by  the  variety  of 
colours  and  costumes.  The  brilliant  scarlet  distinguishing  the  officers 
of  the  Swiss  guards,  rivalled  the  elegant  blue  and  gold  of  the  cavalry 
uniform,  or  was  relieved  by  the  black  velvet  and  silver  facings  of 
the  mousquetaires.  The  embroidered  coats  of  the  peers,  their  diamond 
stars  and  buttons,  and  the  blue  ribbon  displayed  across  the  rich  white 
satin  waistcoat,  were  equally  contrasted  with  the  more  sober  dress  of 
the  little  Abbe,  with  his  smooth  cheek,  his  short  cloak,  point  lace 
cravat,  and  black  silk  culotte.  These  were  the  perfumed  and  pow- 
dered butterflies  that  fluttered  round  the  fair  circle,  where  waving 
plumes  and  necklaces,  sparkling  with  precious  stones,  were  not  more 
graceful  than  their  wearers,  nor  brighter  than  their  eyes. 

Such  was  the  scene  presented  at  the  hotel  of  the  Marquis  de  Fer- 
riers,  where  a  numerous  and  brilliant  party  was  assembled  to  witness 
the  signing  of  the  marriage  contract  between  the  daughter  of  the 
noble  host  and  his  nephew  the  Viscomte  de  Beauvais.  The  Countess 
de  St.  Gilles,  although  a  widow,  had  not  yet  seen  her  twenty-fifth 
year.  She  was  married  when  almost  a  child  to  her  late  husband,  and 
since  his  death  had,  by  a  family  arrangement,  been  contracted  to  her 
cousin.  The  age,  fortune,  and  personal  qualities  of  the  parties  were 
so  well  assorted,  that  their  union  was  the  subject  of  general  appro- 
bation. The  Countess,  one  of  the  beauties  of  the^day,  had  always 
conducted  herself  with  a  propriety  that  did  honour  to  the  excellent 
education  she  had  received.  Indeed  the  Marquis  himself  was  generally 
respected  for  a  purity  of  principles  and  conduct  rarely  met  with  at 
that  time.  The  marriage  had  been  ^for  some  time  deferred  in  conse- 
quence of  the  delicate  state  of  the  Countess'  health,  but  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  her  father,  it  was  now  to  take  place  without  further 
delay. 

The  bride-elect  had  not  yet  made  her  appearance,  and  the  guests 
amused  themselves  in  conversation  respecting  the  interesting  event 
they  were  assembled  to  witness. 

**  My  dear  Marchioness,  how  delighted  I  am  to  see  you  ! "  exclaimed 
a  lady,  dressed  in  the  very  pink  of  the  fashion,  "  and  how  charmingly 
you  look.  But  the  air  of  Paris  is  a  great  beautifier.  Only  think  of 
me,  ma  chere,  buried  for  twelve  long  months  in  a  horrid  province ! 
It  was  impossible  to  endure  it  longer,  so  I  have  left  Monsieur  le  Comte 
to  govern  his  barbares  by  himself.  But  I  have  so  much  news  to  hear. 
Only  think  of  our  dear  Countess  marrying  her  cousin  at  last !  They 
will  make  a  charming  couple.  The  Viscomte  is  so  handsome,  and  she 
—but  here  she  comes.  I  must  go  and  congratulate  her.  How  could 
they  say,"  she  continued,  on  returning  to  her  seat,  "  that  she  was  in 
bad  health  ?     To  me,  she  seems  more  lovely  than  ever." 
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"  Your  long  banishment  makes  you  see  every  thing  cotdeur  de  rosCy 
my  dear  Countess,"  returned  her  friend  :  "  I  think  her  sadly  changed. 
She  is  much  thinner,  and  her  eyes,  the  expression  of  which  was 
formerly  so  enchantingly  soft,  have  now  quite  a  haggard  look." 

"  Do  you  not  think  that  her  rouge  is  a  soupgon  too  deep  ? "  whis- 
pered the  other,  beginning  to  criticise  in  her  turn. 

"  I  think  that  effect  is  produced  by  the  almost  unearthly  whiteness 
of  her  skin,"  was  the  reply.  "  It  is  true,  powder,  paint,  and  patches, 
make  it  difficult,  now-a-days,  to  see  what  a  complexion  really  is ;  but, 
uuder  all  those  auxiliaries,  I  trace  the  ravages  of  ill  health." 

At  this  point  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  preparations 
for  signing  the  contract ;  the  parchment  was  placed  before  the  Countess 
for  her  signature,  but  her  hand  shook  so  violently  that  she  could 
scarcely  trace  a  letter,  and  it  was  only  by  a  strong  effort  that  she 
mastered  her  agitation  sufficiently  to  write  her  name.  Immediately 
after  she  sunk  back  in  her  chair,  and  became  insensible.  She  was 
carried  to  her  apartment,  and  on  medical  aid  being  summoned,  was 
pronounced  to  be  dangerously  ill. 

In  a  few  days  it  was  known  that  the  young  and  beautiful  Countess 
of  St.  Gilles,  so  lately  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  bride,  was  dying. 
From  the  commencement  of  her  illness  she  had  continued  to  sink 
rapidly,  and  her  physicians  were  only  surprised  that  she  still  lived. 
The  house  became  a  scene  of  mourning,  crowded  with  friends  anxious 
to  show  their  sympathy,  and  to  offer  consolation  to  the  Marquis  and 
his  nephew.  The  Countess  was  aware  that  her  situation  was  hope- 
less ;  all  her  thoughts  were  given  to  religion,  and  her  confessor  was 
constantly  with  her.  On  the  day  that  the  last  sacraments  were  to  be 
administered,  the  numerous  members  of  her  family  were,  at  her  express 
desire,  summoned  to  her  bed-side. 

"  My  friends,"  said  the  dying  woman,  "  I  cannot  leave  the  world  in 
peace,  neither  will  my  confessor  give  me  absolution,  till  I  have  con- 
fessed a  crime  which  has  long  lain  heavily  on  my  conscience.  All  here 
must  remember  the  student  Etienne  Grandier,  who,  two  years  ago,  was 
condemned  to  death  for  the  murder  of  his  mistress.  At  the  place  of 
execution  he  asserted  his  innocence,  and  his  assertion  was  true.  I 
was  the  murderer  of  Susette  Lagarde  !" 

At  this  strange  revelation  a  murmur  of  astonishment  was  heard, 
and  all  present  looked  at  each  other,  as  if  to  ask  whether  the  words 
she  had  uttered  were  not  those  of  delirium ;  but  the  priest  made  a 
sign  to  enforce  silence,  and  the  Countess  continued — 

"  To  this  sin  I  was  led  by  another ;  for,  to  my  shame,  I  own  that 
the  reputation  I  had  acquired  for  virtue  was  undeserved — Etienne 
Grandier  was  my  lover ! " 

The  old  Marquis,  already  nearly  heart-broken  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  his  only  child,  could  not  bear  up  against  the  knowledge  of  her 
shame,  and,  with  a  deep  groan,  he  fell  senseless  to  the  ground.  His 
unhappy  daughter  had  scarcely  power  to  continue  her  narrative  ;  her 
breathing  became  short,  and  the  damps  of  death  already  hung  on  her 

brow. 
"  He  was  my  lover !"  she  repeated,  at  length ;  "  and  we  met  in  that 
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payilion  in  which  the  body  of  the  murdered  woman  was  found.  Jea- 
lousy had  led  her  to  follow  me  there.  She  threatened  to  expose  me: 
—more  than  my  life  was  in  her  power,  and  finding  her  inexorable  to 
my  prayers,  I  snatched  a  knife  that  lay  on  the  table,  and  stabbed  her 
to  the  heart.  The  knife  was  marked  with  the  name  of  the  unfortunate 
Grandier,  and,  added  to  his  being  found  on  the  spot,  went  far  on  his 
trial  to  condenm  him.  But  I  repeat  that  he  was  innocent,  that  he 
was  not  present  at  the  time,  nor  did  he  even  know  by  whom  the  deed 
was  done — though  he  must  have  guessed,"  she  added,  with  a  shudder. 
**  Careful  to  save  me  from  suspicion,  not  even  to  the  priest  who  re- 
ceived his  confession  did  he  breathe  my  name.**  She  paused,  and  cast 
an  anxious  look  at  her  confessor. 

**  Father  Grerard,"  she  asked,  "  are  you  satisfied  ?** 
"  Daughter,**  said  the  priest,  stretching  out  his  hand  towards  her, 
**  depart  in  peace,  I  absolve  thee  of  thy  sins  !** 


SUGGESTIONS  BY  STEAM. 

When  Woman  is  in  rags,  and  poor. 
And  sorrow,  cold,  and  hunger  teaze  her. 

If  Man  would  only  listen  more 

To  that  small  voice  that  crieth — "  Ease  her  !** 

Without  the  guidance  of  a  friend. 
Though  legal  sharks  and  screws  attack  her, 

If  Man  would  only  more  attend 

To  that  smaU  voice  that  crieth  — "  Back  her  !** 

So  oft  it  would  not  be  his  fate 

To  witness  some  despairing  dropper 
In  Thames*s  tide,  and  run  too  late 

To  that  small  voice  that  crieth  —  "  Stop  her !  ** 

T.  H. 


ANACREONTIC. 

BT  A  FOOTMAN. 

1€b  wery  well  to  talk  in  praise 
Of  Tea  and  Water-drinking  wajs, 

In  proper  time  and  place ; 
Of  Bober  draughts,  so  clear  and  cool, 
Dipp'd  out  of  a  transparent  pool 

Beflectiug  heaven's  face. 

Of  babbling  brooks,  and  purling  rills, 
And  streams  as  gushes  from  the  hillis 

It's  wery  well  to  talk ;  — 
But  what  becomes  of  all  rach  schemes, 
With  ponds  of  ice,  and  running  streams, 

As  doesn't  even  walk  ? 

When  Winter  comes  with  piercing  cold. 
And  all  the  rivere,  new  or  old, 

Is  frozen  far  and  wide ; 
And  limpid  springs  is  solid  stuff, 
And  chiystal  pools  is  hard  enough 

To  skat«  upon,  and  slide ;  ~ 

What  then  are  thirsty  men  to  do, 
But  drink  of  ale,  and  porter  too. 

Champagne  as  makes  a  fizE  ; 
Port,  sherry,  or  the  Bhenish  sort. 
And  p'rhaps  a  drop  of  summnt  short  — 


The  water-pipes  is  friz ! 
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A  FISHING  EXCURSION  IN  HESSE-DAEMSTADT. 


I  WAS  sitting  one  day  last  summer  at  the  table  cThote  of  the  Prinz 
Carl  Hotel  at  Heidelberg,  when  I  heard  my  name  pronounced  behind 
me,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  friendly  hand  was  laid  upon  my 
shoulder.  I  looked  round,  and,  to  my  great  pleasure,  beheld  the 
good-humoured  physiognomy  of  my  old  chum  Harry  Churchill,  who 
had  just  arrived  by  the  railway  from  Mannheim.  He  seated  liimself 
on  a  vacant  chair  beside  me,  and  we  were  soon  busily  engaged  asking 
and  answering  each  other  a  hundred  questions  concerning  all  that  had 
happened  to  us  since  our  last  meeting. 

There  are  few  persons  whom  I  would  rather  have  come  across  at 
that  particular  moment  than  ChurchilL  Independently  of  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  an  old  and  intimate  friend,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for 
nearly  a  twelvemonth,  his  arrival  exactly  chimed  in  with  my  plans. 
I  had  been  for  some  days  at  Heidelberg,  wandering  about  the  beau- 
tiful country  that  surrounds  that  town,  and  had  only  been  deterred 
by  the  want  of  an  agreeable  companion  from  undertaking  a  longer 
excursion  than  I  had  hitherto  attempted.  I  had  heard  much  of  the 
pleasant  vallies  and  teeming  trout-streams  of  the  adjacent  duchy  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  was  desirous  of  visiting  the  former  and  endea- 
vouring to  capture  some  of  the  denizens  of  the  latter ;  but  I  had  no 
fancy  for  going  alone  into  a  district  where  I  should  be  pretty  sure  to 
meet  none  but  peasants,  and  where  I  should  consequently  be  entirely 
dependent  for  society  on  the  companions  I  took  with  me.  Churchill 
was  the  very  man  of  all  others  whom  I  should  have  selected  to  ac- 
company me.  The  best-tempered  creature  in  the  world,  there  was  no 
danger  of  our  quarrelling  about  choice  of  roads,  inns,  or  conveyances, 
or  any  of  the  other  small  matters  that  sometimes  breed  diiferences 
between  travelling  companions.  He  was,  moreover,  a  very  pleasant 
fellow,  with  a  constant  flow  of  high  spirits,  never  put  out  by  any 
thing,  and  quite  incapable  of  being  rendered  dull  or  blue-devilish  by 
the  wet  jackets  and  foggy  mornings,  blistered  feet  and  short  com- 
mons, which  are  frequently  the  concomitants  of  the  very  best-re- 
gulated pedestrian  rambles.  He  had  been  six  weeks  on  the  Rhine 
and  in  its  neighbourhood,  making  the  round  of  the  various  bathing- 
places,  and  he  was  now  proceeding  to  close  his  ramble  at  that  grand 
resort  of  water-drinkers  and  gamblers,  Baden  Baden.  On  hearing  of 
the  excursion  I  was  projecting,  he  willingly  agreed  to  alter  his  plans 
for  the  moment  and  accompany  me  ;  and  as  the  weather,  which  had 
been  variable  for  the  preceding  fortnight,  was  now  again  beautiful, 
we  resolved  to  lose  no  time,  but  to  start  tha  following  morning. 
While  Churchill  busied  himself  in  writing  some  letters,  I  proceeddl 
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toput  Uie  fishing  rods  in  order,  and  procure  the  knapsacks  thai  were 
to  contun  our  moderate  allowance  of  baggage. 

I  can  strongly  recommend  all  persons  who  have  not  already  jour- 
neyed in  that  manner,  never  to  venture  oi^  board  a  Neckar  steam- 
boat To  those  who  have  already  tried  that  delectable  mode  of 
coQTeyance,  such  advice  would  be  superfluous,  for  they  will  assuredly 
never  renew  the  experiment.  Fancy  a  vessel  about  as  big  as  a  good 
sized  coal  bai^e,  and  nearly  as  dirty,  with  a  narrow  deck  made  shorter 
than  it  might  be  by  the  prohibition  against  walking  over  the  frail 
roof  of  the  fetid,  greasy  cabin ;  a  smell  of  oil,  tar,  tallow,  and  wood- 
smoke,  and  a  rate  of  progression  (up-stream)  somewhat  less  than  four 
miles  an  hour.  Add  to  this  the  constant  splashing  of  water  over  the 
decks  by  a  couple  of  men,  who,  with  long  sweeps,  endeavour  to  aid 
the  progress  of  the  boat  and  supply  the  deficiencies  in  the  feeble 
engine,  and  you  will  have  rather  an  agreeable  picture  of  Neckar 
navigation.  It  is  necessary  to  be  a  most  fervent  admirer  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  to  find  compensation  even  in  the  charming  scenery 
on  either  bank  for  the  abominations  of  such  a  vessel ;  and  Churchill 
and  myself  were  not  a  little  glad  when,  after  four  hours'  crawl 
against  a  strong  current,  the  steamer  deposited  us  at  the  village  of 
ffirschhom,  some  fifteen  miles  above  Heidelberg.  We  had  started 
at  six  in  the  morning,  without  breakfast,  a  deficiency  which  we  were 
BOW  anxious  to  repair,  and  for  that  ptu'pose  entered  a  decent-looking 
inn,  the  interior  of  which,  however,  by  no  means  corresponded  with 
the  tolerably  prepossessing  exterior.  The  fare  set  before  us  was  any 
thing  but  delicate  ;  but  our  appetites  were  sharpened  to  a  keen  edge 
by  the  morning  breeze,  and  the  acid  brown  bread,  ill-flavoured  butter, 
ind  ham  that,  judging  from  its  toughness,  might  have  been  cut  off 
the  father  of  all  swine,  disappeared  rapidly  before  the  exertions  of  my 
friend  and  myself.  Even  the  bad  vinegar,  which  our  host  dignified 
bj  the  name  of  wine,  and  with  inconceivable  eflrontery  assured  us 
was  of  the  vintage  of  '22,  was  voted  drinkable  and  done  honour  to 
accordingly.  There  was  little  inducement  to  waste  much  time  over 
onr  meal ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  finished  we  strapped  our  knapsacks 
on  our  shoulders  and  took  the  road  to  Michelstadt,  a  small  town  some 
twenty  miles  distant,  which  we  had  fixed  as  the  limit  of  our  first  day's 
march. 

It  is  astonishing  what  ignorance  or  negligence  of  their  own  interest 
is  observable  in  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  districts  adjacent  to 
the  Rhine.  If  that  river  has  become  of  late  years  so  great  a  resort  of 
tourists,  it  may  be  attributed  not  only  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
Mid  the  attractions  of  the  various  watering-places,  but  also  to  the 
goodness  of  the  hotels,  the  excellence  of  the  steam-boats,  and  the  tra- 
velling conveniences  of  all  kinds.  In  llhenish  Prussia  especially  is 
the  comfort  of  the  traveller  consulted  in  the  minutest  details  ;  but  if 
one  leaves  the  river  only  for  a  few  leagues,  things  assume  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect,  and  one  must  be  inveterately  addicted  to  rambling  and 
the  picturesque,  to  put  up  with  the  wretched  accommodations  one 
Baeets  with.  In  Ehenish  Bavaria,  they  are  improving  in  that  respect, 
ttd  an  inn  is  occasionally  to  be  found  at  which  one  may  pass  a  day  or 
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two  without  risk  of  being  starved  or  devoured ;  but  in  that  beautiful 
tract  of  country,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Odenwald,  no  one  need  attempt  to  travel 
who  is  not  thoroughly  prepared  to  rough  it,  and  to  submit  to  execrable 
fare,  and  disagreeables  of  every  description.  Were  it  otherwise,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  district  which  for  beauty  will  bear  comparison 
with  many  of  those  now  most  frequented  by  tourists,  would  become  a 
great  resort  of  the  thousands  of  foreigners  annually  visiting  central 
Germany  ;  and  the  country  would  profit  greatly,  as  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  already  do,  by  the  influx  of  travellers.  Many  of  the  natives 
are  themselves  aware  of  this ;  but  the  interval  between  perception 
and  execution  is  usually  so  great  in  Germany,  that  years  will  pro- 
bably elapse  before  the  Odenwald  becomes,  what  it  certainly  ought  to 
be,  a  favourite  lounge  of  the  numerous  desoeuvre  English  and  others, 
whom  every  summer  takes  to  the  Rhine. 

Michelstadt,  at  which  we  arrived  about  eight  in  the  evening,  having 
paused  during  the  heat  of  the  day  to  dine  and  rest,  is  a  village  or  small 
town  containing  some  three  thousand  inhabitants,  but  possessing  no 
post.  This  is  a  great  inconvenience  in  various  ways.  As  we  wfdked 
up  to  the  inn-door  the  eilwagen,  or  mail,  from  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Erbach  drove  up,  and  paused  a  few  moments  to  leave  some  parcels. 
It  was  a  square,  clumsy,  red  omnibus,  built  for  six  or  eight  passengers, 
but  on  this  occasion  perfectly  empty.  Two  foreigners.  Frenchmen,  I 
think,  came  up  at  the  same  instant,  and  wished  to  proceed  by  it  to 
some  place  through  which  it  was  to  pass.  "  Uhmoglich,  meine  Herm^ 
replied  the  postilion:  '' Impossible.  I  can  take  up  no  one  here." 
The  travellers  inquired  why  not.  From  the  reply,  it  appeared  that 
the  door  of  the  vehicle  was  locked,  and  could  only  be  opened  by  the 
postmasters  in  the  different  towns.  So  that  although  the  carriage  was 
empty,  and  might  probably  remain  so  till  it  reached  its  journey's  end, 
these  persons  were  prevented  from  proceeding  to  their  destination. 
The  reason  of  this  extraordinary  regulation  is,  that  if  the  driver  were 
allowed  to  take  up  and  set  down  passengers  where  he  liked,  he  might 
possibly  pocket  a  portion  of  what  they  paid  him.  To  prevent,  there- 
fore, the  risk  of  postilions  embezzling  a  few  kreuzers,  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  the  villages  not  possessing  a  post  are  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  the  public  conveyances,  or  compelled  to  walk  to  the  nearest 
post-town,  frequently  some  miles  distant.  A  beautiful  example  of 
the  paternal  nature  of  G-erman  petty  governments  —  the  convenience 
of  thousands  sacrificed  to  avoid  the  possible  loss  of  a  few  florins  per 
annum. 

It  was  five  in  the  morning  when  we  started  from  Michelstadt,  our 
rods  in  our  hands,  our  fly-books  and  reels  in  our  pockets,  and  attended 
by  a  boy  whom  we  had  hired  to  show  us  the  way  and  carry  home  the 
results,  if  any,  of  our  day's  fishing.  We  had  only  four  or  five  miles 
to  go  to  a  village  called  Koenig,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  stream  in 
which  we  were  assured  we  should  get  good  sport,  and  what  was  still 
more  essential,  permission  to  fish.  Every  inch  of  river  in  this  part  of 
Germany  is  farmed  out,  generally  at  an  exceedingly  trifling  rental ; 
not  a  rivulet  two  feet  broad,  but  you  must  obtain  leave  to  fish  in  it* 
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T\a&  leave  is  frequently  very  difficult  to  get,  and  what  is  odd  enough, 
jou  may  Bometimes  by  interest  or  payment  obtain  permission  to  net 
I  water  upon  i^rliicli  you  will  not  on  any  terms  be  allowed  to  cast  a 
ij.  The  people  liave  some  absurd  notion  that  in  angling  tlie  trout 
ofiea  get  wounded  vrithout  being  caught,  and  that  a  vast  number  may 
be  injured  in  this  way.     With  themselves  it  may  be  the  case,  their 
ovn  practice  in  old  Walton's  art  being  of  so  clumsy  a  description,  that 
it  is  easy  to  understand  they  may  not  land  a  quarter  of  the  fish  they 
booL    There  is  probably  no  such  curiosity  in  the  world  as  a  Grerman 
tfdficial  fly,  whipped  nearly  up  to  the  point  of  the  hook,  and  of  a  form 
and  colours  that  certainly  resemble  any  thing  but  those  of  the  insect 
it  is  meant  to  represent.     Churchill  and  myself,  however,  were  pro- 
Tided  with  some  of  Bond's  best,  and  we  had  strong  hopes  of  proving 
dangerous  customers  to  the  Odenwald  trout. 

'Die  morning  was  a  delightful  one.  The  sun  just  rose  above  the 
bills  as  we  left  Michelstadt ;  and  on  ascending  a  small  eminence  out- 
side the  town,  a  view  burst  upon  us  that  of  itself  would  have  amply 
repaid  us  for  our  early  rising.  A  long  and  rather  narrow  valley  lay 
blooming  and  smiling  before  us,  hushed  into  a  sabbath -like  stillness, 
wrapt  in  a  broad  mantle  of  sunshine  that  imparted  a  golden  hue  to  the 
varied  and  beautiful  tints  of  green,  made  the  slated  and  dew -covered 
roo&  of  some  distant  hamlets  glisten  again,  and  converted  the 
ooontless  drops  of  moisture  upon  leaves  and  grass  into  so  many 
myriads  of  sparkling  brilliants.  The  recent  rains  had  given  a  fresh- 
ness to  the  landscape  not  usually  found  in  the  sultry  month  of  July ; 
the  pastures  in  the  valley  were  of  the  brightest  emerald  green,  the 
lover  parts  of  the  hills  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  dwarf  oak 
saplings,  of  which  the  leaves  shone  in  the  sunbeams  like  a  field  of 
satin,  while  the  summits  of  the  mountains  were  crowned  with  a  belt 
of  fir  trees  that  looked  like  a  broad  band  of  greenish-black  velvet. 
Bather  a  haberdasher's  comparison,  that  last,  but  one  which  never- 
theless exactly  expresses  my  meaning. 

A  walk  of  an  hour  and  a  half  through  a  beautiful  country  and  along 
a  road  bordered  by  fruit  trees,  brought  us  to  Koenig.  We  met  no  one 
on  the  way  but  peasants,  proceeding,  some  to  their  labour  in  the  fields, 
others  to  Michelstadt  to  dispose  of  their  vegetables  and  poultry.  Ger- 
many in  general,  however  beautiful  the  country  may  be,  is  far  less 
interesting  to  ramble  through  than  the  more  southern  parts  of  Europe. 
There  is  a  want  of  the  chiuacteristic,  the  peasants  are  peasants,  and 
nothing  more,  and  a  stupid  Cr^tin-ish  set  they  generally  are.  There 
is  nothing  picturesque  about  them ;  they  are  heavy-featured,  clumsy, 
and  thick-headed,  without  any  thing  of  the  grace  or  of  the  wild 
half-bandit  appearance  of  the  southern  peasantry.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  certain  peculiarities  of  dress  and  customs  which  strike 
and  amuse  the  traveller.  The  women  we  met  on  the  road  were 
generally  hideous,  naany  vrith  enormous  goitreSy  and  all  wearing  a  head 
dress  that  would  have  gone  far  towards  spoiling  the  prettiest  face. 
This  was  a  close-fitting  cap  of  some  thick  white  material,  that  covered 
the  whole  of  the  hair,  coming  down  to  the  ears,  and  on  which  were 
embroidered  in  various  gay  colours  three  flowers — two  in  front,  one  on 
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the  back  of  the  head.  The  men  wore  cocked  hats,  not  laced,  nor  witi 
feathers  in  them,  but  nevertheless  most  undeniable  cocked  hats;  anc 
Churchill  could  not  for  some  time  get  over  his  surprise  at  seeing  in* 
dividuals  breaking  stones  upon  the  road  with  large  painted  pipes  ii 
their  mouths,  and  cocked  hats  upon  their  heads. 

At  Koenig  we  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  wished-for  licenM 
to  fish  from  the  proprietor  of  the  water,  who  was  no  less  a  person  thai 
the  village  doctor.  Although  it  was  little  more  than  six  o'clock,  h< 
was  already  up  and  at  bre^fust  with  his  family.  He  invited  us  U 
partake  of  the  meal,  but  we  declined  doing  so,  and  set  out  for  th< 
river,  which  was  at  a  distance  of  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  th< 
village. 

We  strolled  some  way  down  the  stream,  until  we  came  to  a  plaa 
which  Churchill,  who  pretends  to  much  skill  in  the  piscatory  art,  ii 
which  I  humbly  confess  myself  to  be  a  mere  tyro,  pronounced  to  be  ai 
exceedingly  favourable  one  for  our  operations.  It  was  close  to  a  mos* 
picturesque-looking  old  mill,  the  moss-covered  roof  of  which  was  shadec 
by  the  branches  of  three  magnificent  horse-chestnut  trees.  The  strean 
at  a  short  distance  above  was  narrow,  shut  in  between  high  banks^ 
through  which  it  roared  and  grumbled,  as  if  highly  dissatisfied  wit! 
its  confinement.  On  emerging  from  the  pass  it  toppled  over  a  rock} 
fall  about  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  then  appeared  so  angry  that  it  it 
impossible  to  say  what  it  might  not  have  done  had  it  not  been  checkec 
in  its  fury  by  a  small  island,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  foxglovi 
and  other  wild  flowers,  that  opposed  a  temporary  bar  to  its  violence 
Below  this  island  the  river  became  considerably  wider,  perhaps  aboul 
twenty  yards  across,  and  shallow,  rippling  and  dashing  over  the  frag- 
ments of  rock  that  were  plentifully  scattered  about  its  bed.  There  wa« 
no  danger  of  any  noise  we  could  make  alarming  the  fish,  for  the  rattU 
and  splash  of  the  neighbouring  mill-wheels  were  so  great  as  to  pre- 
vent our  distinguislung  each  other's  words  at  ten  paces'  distance. 
Nevertheless  I  heard  the  shout  of  exultation  given  by  Churchill  wheE 
at  about  the  third  cast  of  his  fiy  it  was  taken  by  a  trout  nearly  two 
pounds'  weight,  which,  after  a  few  minutes'  contention  between  fisli 
and  fisher,  was  safely  deposited  upon  the  bank.  The  next  moment  ] 
had  a  bite,  also  a  good  fish,  but  no  trout,  nor  did  I  make  out  what  ii 
was  till  I  landed  it,  when  it  proved  to  be  a  very  respectable  grayling ; 
a  kind  of  fish  which,  although  I  have  caught  them  in  Derbyshire  and 
other  parts  of  England,  I  had  certainly  not  dreamed  of  encountering 
in  the  Odenwald. 

We  had  been  out  nearly  three  hours,  and.  had  fished  our  way  down 
the  river  to  a  place  where  a  small  wooden  bridge  was  thrown  across 
it,  in  the  shadow  of  which  the  young  trout  were  leaping  out  of  the 
water  at  the  files  that  buzzed  and  danced  over  the  surface*^  A  narrow 
lane,  enclosed  between  high,  bush-crowned  banks,  led* down  to  the 
bridge,  and  was  continued  on  the  fiu*ther  side  of  the  stream,  zigzag- 
ing  amongst  orchards  and  com  fields  towards  a  village  that  was 
visible  in  the  distance.  Just  as  we  had  reached  this  point  of  the 
river,  and  as  Churchill  had  insidiously  cast  his  fly  into  a  most  fishy- 
looking  nook  near  the  gnarled  stump  of  an  old  willow  tree,  I  heard 
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I  smtrt  quick  step  in  the  lane  behind  ns.    Almost  before  I  could  look 
round,  a  man  passed  hastily  bj,  traversed  the  bridge  with  long  hur- 
ried strides,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  had  disappeared  in  the  wind- 
ings of  the  opposite  lane.     The  short  view  I  had  of  him  enabled  me 
to  perodve  that  he  i^as  a  young  man  of  two  or  three  and  twenty,  of 
agreeable  countenance  and  erect  solderlike  bearing.     He  wore  a  sort 
of  peasant's  frock  of  hlue  linen,  descending  half  way  down  the  thigh, 
grey  doth  trousers,  and  a  somewhat  dilapidated  straw  hat.    When  he 
stepped  upon  the  hridge  he  was  within  a  few  feet  of  me,  and  I  ob- 
senred  that  there  was  a  mark  down  the  side  of  his  trousers,  which 
were  of  mihtary  cut,  as  if  a  stripe  of  cloth  of  some  other  colour  had 
been  torn  off  them.     The  cloth  was  darker  there,  and  the  thread  of 
the  stitches  had  not  been  carefully  picked  out.     The  stranger  turned 
big  head  twice  hefore  we  lost  sight  of  him,  and  cast  an  uneasy  glance 
up  the  road  by  which  he  had  come,  as  if  apprehensive  of  pursuit.     I 
then  caught  a  full  view  of  his  face,  which  had  an  anxious  expression, 
ind  was  much  sunburnt.     Only  across  the  upper  lip  and  round  the 
mootk  was  a  bluish  white  streak,  as  if  a  moustache  had  recently  been 
shaved  off. 

*<  I  am  much  mistaken,"  said  I  to  Churchill,  '^  or  that  poor  fellow  is 
abeent  without  leave." 

But  Churchill,  who  was  just  then  aux  prises  with  a  trout,  vouch- 
ttfed  no  reply  to  my  observation^K  and  as  our  sport  was  now  proceeding 
ri^t  merrily,  I  soon  forgot  the  incident. 

Bj  the  afternoon  we  had  filled  a  basket  which  our  attendant  urchin 
had  some  difficulty  in  carrying  to  the  village,  whither  we  now  re- 
tamed  to  dine.  We  had  had  some  notion  of  resuming  our  sport  in 
the  evening  and  returning  to  Michelstadt  by  moonlight,  but  no  people 
more  than  anglers  have  occasion  to  say  that  Vhommt  propose  et  Dieu 
dispose.  In  tiie  Odenwald,  as  in  many  mountainous  countries,  three 
warm  days  are  usually  followed  by  a  thunderstorm.  This  was  the 
fifth  hot  day,  and  accordingly  the  storm  came  with  as  much  violence 
as  if  it  had  meant  to  make  up  for  being  a  little  after  date.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  vehicle  to  be  obtained  at  Koenig,  and  as  we 
had  no  particular  fancy  for  walking  through  the  rain,  which  was  tre- 
mendously heavy,  we  resolved  to  stop  at  the  inn  till  it  was  over. 

Time  wore  on,  however,  it  became  dusk,  and  there  was  no  symptom 
of  improvement.  The  rain  descended  by  bucketsfuU.  I  was  standing 
at  the  window  of  the  public  room,  drumming  on  the  panes  and  watch- 
ing the  raindrops  race  one  another  down  the  glass,  while  Chiurchill  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  apartment  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  when 
iiy  attention  was  suddenly  attracted  by  a  party  of  soldiers  that  marched 
op  to  the  door.  There  were  six  of  them,  commanded  by  a  weather- 
beaten  old  sergeant,  and  they  were  all  dripping  wet,  marching  with  one 
akirt  of  their  great  coats  wrapped  round  the  locks  of  their  muskets.  In 
the  midst  of  them  was  a  prisoner  with  handcuffed  wrists  and  dejected 
look.  His  head  was  bent  forward,  and  the  broad-leafed  straw  hat  he 
wore  overshadowed  his  face,  so  as  to  prevent  me  at  first  from  distin- 
guishing his  featxu'es.  As  the  party  halted,  however,  he  raised  his  head 
a  little  18  if  to  see  where  he  was,  and  I  recognised  the  young  man  who 
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had  passed  us  when  we  were  fishing  near  the  bridge.  The  inference 
I  had  drawn  from  his  appearance  was  a  correct  one — he  was  a  soldier 
and  a  fugitive,  probably  a  deserter. 

The  detachment  filed  into  the  inn,  and  entered  the  public  room. 
They  had  evidently  had  a  hard  day's  march  :  they  were  splashed  up  to 
the  eyes,  foot-sore  and  weary.  They  disencumbered  themselves  of 
their  muskets  after  carefully  wiping  them,  threw  themselves  upon  the 
benches,  and  called  for  bread  and  schnaps.  A  large  loaf  of  black  bread 
and  a  bottle  of  the  bastard  sort  of  brandy  common  in  that  part  of 
Grermany  were  brouglit  them ;  and  while  they  were  refreshing  them-* 
selves  I  fell  into  conversation  with  the  sergeant,  a  grey-moustached 
veteran,  with  a  square  inch  of  Waterloo  riband  sewn  on  the  left 
breast  of  his  dark-green  jacket.  He  was  anxious  to  continue  his 
march,  he  said,  and  to  reach  that  night  the  garrison  town  to  which 
he  was  going,  but  some  of  his  men  were  so  knocked  up  that  he 
doubted  whether  they  would  be  able  to  proceed  much  farther.  He 
had  halted  to  give  them  rest  and  refreshment,  in  hopes  of  getting  on 
better  afterwards.  They  had  been  out  the  whole  day,  in  search  of—. 
He  left  the  word  unspoken,  but  completed  the  sentence  by  a  signi- 
ficant motion  of  his  chin,  indicating  the  prisoner,  who  was  sitting  a 
little  apart,  apparently  sunk  in  the  deepest  dejection.  The  soldiers 
seemed  kind  to  him,  offered  him  bread  and  brandy,  but  he  refused  both 
by  a  mute  shake  of  the  head.  He  had  laid  his  manacled  hands  upon 
his  knees,  and  was  gazing  at  the  opposite  wall  with  a  fixed  look  in 
which  despair  was  legibly  written. 

"  Why  not  take  off  the  handcuffs  while  you  are  here  ?  "  said  I  in  a 
low  voice  to  the  non-commissioned  officer.  "  The  poor  fellow's  wrists 
must  be  sore  enough.  He  can  hardly  escapeVhilst  you  are  all  near 
him." 

The  sergeant  shook  his  head.  "  I  cannot  trust  him,"  said  he : 
"  he  tried  to  throw  himself  on  our  bayonets  when  we  took  him.  I  am 
answerable  for  his  safety.  Armer  Kerl !  Poor  fellow ! "  added  the  old 
trooper  in  a  tone  of  compassion  that  contrasted  with  the  stern  in« 
flexible  expression  of  his  features. 

I  have  observed  that  veteran  soldiers  have  generally  the  most  un- 
mitigated contempt  for  men  who  desert  their  colours.  Inured  to  a 
military  life,  and  liking  it  either  for  its  own  sake  or  from  long  habit, 
the  crime  of  desertion  is  the  one  for  which  they  can  make  the  least 
allowance,  and  they  look  with  mingled  disgust  and  surprise  upon 
those  who  are  guilty  of  it.  The  sympathy  which  this  old  sergeant 
showed  with  his  prisoner's  misfortune  made  me  think  there  must  be 
some  unusual  circumstance  connected  with  the  latter.  I  ordered  a 
bottle  of  wine  into  a  small  room  that  led  out  of  the  one  in  which  we 
were  sitting,  and  invited  the  sergeant  to  partake  of  it.  He  hesitated 
a  moment,  as  if  unwilling  to  leave  his  prisoner ;  but  I  observed  to  him 
that  the  door  of  conmiunication  might  be  left  open,  and,  moreover, 
that  an  escape  was  impossible.  He  at  last  yielded,  and  accompanied 
us  into  the  adjoining  room. 

The  story  of  the  deserter  was  a  thrice-told  tale,  but  not  the  less 
sad.     The  young  soldier,  who  was  of  respectable  family  and  irre- 
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proachable  conduct,  bad  fallen  in  love  with  a  girl  residing  in  the 
town  where  lie  was  garrisoned.     The  damsel  received  his  suit  favour- 
ably, and  it  was   understood  that  they  were  to  be  married  when  his 
term  of  service  should  expire.     Meanwhile  an  officer  of  the  regiment, 
joang,  rich,  and  handsome,  saw  the  girl,  took  a  fancy  to  her,  and 
planned  making  her  his  mistress.     Dazzled  by  the  rank  and  wealth  of 
this  new  aspirant  to  her  favour,  the  maiden  gave  him  some  coquettish 
encooragement,   and   there  were  frequent   disputes   on   the   subject 
between  her  and  her  more  humble  admirer.     At  last  one  day  the 
soldier  met   her  walking  near  the  town  with  his  rivaL     Mad  with 
jealousy,  he  forgot  the  presence  of  his  superior,  rushed  up  to  her,  and 
reproached   her   vehemently   with    her   faithlessness.      The   officer 
ordered  him  to  his  quarters.     He  refused  to  go,  and  answered  dis- 
r^pectfully,  and  upon  the  command  being  repeated,  in  harsh  and 
insulting  terms,  he  struck  the  officer  to  the  earth.     After  so  gross  an 
act  of  insubordination,  he  did  not  dare  return  to  his  quarters,  but  at 
once  deserted.     He  wandered  three  days   about  the   country,   but 
numerous  parties  were  in  pursuit  of  him  :  without  money  or  pass- 
port, it  was  impossible  for  him  to  escape,  and  he  had  at  last  been 
taken. 

"I  am  sorry  for  the  young  fellow,"  said  the  sergeant :  "  he  is  a 
smart  soldier  and  a  good  lad,  and  he  was  certainly  aggravated ;  but," 
added  he,  stroking  his  moustache,  ^*  discipline — and  then  to  strike  an 
officer,  and  for  a  petticoat ! " 

And  he  shook  his  head  as  if  to  say,  "  Nothing  can  excuse  it."  At 
that  moment  there  was  a  loud  explosion  in  the  next  room,  the  sound 
of  a  heavy  fall,  and  the  rattle  of  a  musket  on  the  ground. 

"  Verdammt  I "  growled  the  old  sergeant,  and  rushed  out,  followed 
by  Churchill  and  myself.  We  found  the  soldiers  crowded  round  the 
deserter,  who  was  lying  on  the  floor,  the  blood  streaming  from  his 
^.  A  musket,  still  smoking,  lay  on  the  ground  beside  him,  and 
the  ceiling  above  him  was  perforated  by  a  bullet  that  had  brought 
down  a  shower  of  dust  and  mortar. 

The  soldiers,  it  appeared,  had  drawn  round  their  bottle  to  one  end 
of  the  table,  and  the  prisoner  had  for  a  moment  found  himself  un- 
observed. The  musket  of  one  of  his  escort  was  standing  in  a  corner 
within  two  or  three  paces  of  him.  Stooping  noiselessly  down,  he 
brought  it  to  full  cock,  and  then  placing  the  muzzle  under  his  chin, 
pushed  the  trigger  with  his  foot.  He  had  been  unable,  however,  with 
hid  manacled  hands,  to  hold  the  musket  steady ;  the  recoil  had  caused 
it  to  swerve,  and  the  bullet,  instead  of  blowing  out  his  brains  as  he 
had  intended  it  to  do,  had  merely  furrowed  his  cheek  and  eyebrow, 
inflicting  a  wound  slight  in  its  nature,  but  that  bled  profusely.  He 
was  stunned,  and  his  face  was  much  burnt  by  the  powder  and 
wadding. 

Our  friend  the  sergeant  was  furious  at  this  attempted  suicide, 
furioos  with  his  men  and  with  himself,  and  half  inclined  to  be  angry 
with  us  for  seducing  him  from  his  post.  He  became  somewhat 
pacified  when  the  village  doctor,  who  was  immediately  sent  for,  de- 
clared the  wound  unimportant ;  adding,  however,  a  recommendation 
JA».  1845. — HO.  I.   rou  III.  D 
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to  remain  the  night  at  Koenig,  as  the  fatigue  of  a  long  march  mi{ 
bring  on  fever.     This  the  party  made  their  arrangements  to  do. 

"  And  what  will  become  of  the  poor  fellow?"  said  I  to  the  s 
geant  when  he  wished  us  a  good  night. 

"  Grod  knows,"  was  the  answer,  "  how  the  court-martial  will  vi 
it.  It  is  a  crime  punished  by  death,  but  there  are  extenuating  circu 
stances.     Zuchthatis,  perhaps ;  prison,  hard  labour.     Grod  knows.' 

It  was  still  raining,  besides  being  too  late  to  return  to  Michelst 
that  night.  In  German  country  places,  people  go  to  bed  at  the  sa 
time  as  the  chickens.  We  decided,  therefore,  to  commit  ourselvee 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  Koenig  fleas,  who  did  not  show  us  mi 
compassion,  but  we  were  sufficiently  tired  with  our  day's  ramble 
make  light  of  their  blood-thirsty  assaults. 

The  next  morning  we  were  up  with  the  lark.  I  inquired  for 
deserter  and  his  escort,  but  they  had  marched  at  daybreak.  "^ 
shouldered  our  fishing  rods,  and  bent  our  steps  towards  the  tti 
Every  thing  was  bright  and  brilliant  after  the  storm.  Such  a  sunshi 
and  such  a  blue  sky !  But  lo !  upon  reaching  the  stream  that  1 
been  the  scene  of  our  yesterday's  exploits,  what  a  change  had  taJ 
place  !  The  water,  which  upon  the  preceding  day  had  been  clear  f 
sparkling  as  crystal,  was  now  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  that  put  angl: 
out  of  the  question.  The  soft  reddish  earth  that  formed  the  bandkE 
the  river  had  been  washed  in  by  the  rain  in  quantities ;  and  our  ci 
ningly  devised  baits,  our  palmers  and  moths  and  May  flies,  and 
fifty  other  artificial  insects  that  lay  glittering  in  the  pockets  of  < 
fly-books  in  all  the  glory  of  gold  thread  and  badger's  hair  and  p 
cock  plume,  were  for  the  nonce  of  no  avail.  We  might  as  well  hi 
cast  them  on  a  bucket  of  pea-soup.  And  as  it  was  evident  that  so 
days  would  elapse  before  the  river  was  sufficiently  clear  to  fish 
we  resolved  to  retrace  our  steps  to  Hirschhorn,  whence  we  sho 
easily  find  a  boat  or  carriage  for  Heidelberg.  Striking  across  a  1 
fields,  we  regained  the  high  road  to  Michelstadt  just  at  the  mom* 
that  a  couple  of  squadrons  of  Hessian  dragoons,  who  were  chang^ 
garrison,  marched  along  it.  To  a  man  they  had  large  German  pi 
in  their  mouths,  and  were  puffing  forth  volumes  of  smoke  that  hr 
like  a  mist  round  their  glittering  helmets  and  moustached  countenanc 
We  paused  on  a  green  bank  at  the  side  of  the  road  to  see  them  ma 
by.  The  last  file  had  passed  us,  and  we  were  about  to  resume  < 
walk,  when  two  or  three  of  the  foremost  dragoons  commenced  singi 
and  the  whole  of  the  two  hundred — there  must  have  been  about  t 
number  —  immediately  joined  in,  with  an  ensemble  and  a  fidelity 
time  and  tune  that  was  really  surprising.  The  song  they  had  selec 
was  the  famous  Blucher-Lied  — 

Was  blasen  die  Trompeten,  Husaren,  heraus  ? 

one  of  the  finest  and  most  spirit-stirring  soldier's  songs  that  ever  \ 
written.    The  first  verse  may  be  rendered  thus :  — 

What  notei  of  the  trumpet  resound  o*er  the  plain  ? 
The  hussars,  with  old  Bluoher,  come  charging  amain  — 
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Thrar  nbre*  all  fliuhiiig, 

Accoutremenb  cluhing, 

Tbeir  gaJUot  Meeds  dicing 
And  charging  anuuD. 
Then  huTra  for  the  Germans  1  the  Cermaiu  are  there. 
To  the  feast  or  the  fraj  the  same  light  hearts  they  bear  I 

Thit  is  about  the  meaning,  but  it  ia  impoasible  to  give  in  any  Ian- 
giuge  the  dash  aad  energj  of  the  original,  which  I  never  heard  sung 
with  more  efiect  and  spirit  than  bj  these  Hessians.  Churchill  and 
mjself  rentained  as  it  vere  entranced,  listening  to  the  bold  martial 
Sxtj  that  was  thus  tminpeted  forth  hy  two  hundred  voices ;  and  long 
■ftff  the  troops  bad  disappeared  beyond  a  turn  of  the  road,  the  breeze 
bronght  OB  down  the  Ha  sa  sa  !  of  the  chorus,  that  sounds  of  itself 
like  a  chai^  of  cavalry  upon  some  hard-fought  field. 

"  A  pleasant  life,  that  of  a  soldier,"  cried  Churchill:  "  almost  the 
only  one,  in  our  matter-of-fact  days,  about  which  a  ray  of  the  poetical 
J«  lingers." 

"  Tes,"  said  I ;  "  and  the  poor  deserter  ?  Black  bread  and  a  dun- 
paa.    Denced  poetical,  that !" 

"  I^haw ! "  replied  Churchill  — "  there  are  lights  and  shades  in  all 
ddnjs." 

TW  night  we  slept  at  Heidelberg. 
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A  WILD-GOOSE  CHASE. 


"  Fly  not  jet,  'tis  Just  the  hour.*'— T.  Moork. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Mr.  Damon  Grimsby  was  fat,  fair,  and  forty-five  years  old.  He 
dwelt  at  Finchley,  and  was  well  enough  to  do  in  the  world  to  enable 
him  to  do  nothing  but  just  what  he  pleased.  He  had  three  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  paid  quarterly ;  a  pretty  little  cottage ;  no  wife  ; 
a  respectable  old  lady  housekeeper ;  and  a  wheezy  French  poodle  with 
one  eye,  that  could  do  any  thing  but  talk — at  least  so  his  master  said. 
He  certainly  could  sit  up  on  his  beam  ends  for  a  considerable  period, 
begging  for  bread  and  meat.  He  could  hold  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and 
look  as  wise  as  any  smoker  in  the  world.  He  could  carry  a  stick  or 
a  basket  in  his  mouth,  and  if  it  was  not  too  cold  he  would  plunge 
into  a  pond  and  fetch  out  a  bung  which  his  master  carried  about  with 
him  on  purpose  to  display  his  dog's  cleverness.  Lion,  as  he  was 
called,  was  his  master's  constant  companion — until  his  master  took 
to  shooting.  He  was  then  transferred  to  the  companionship  of  Mis- 
tress Langsworthy,  the  housekeeper,  and  his  master  adopted  a 
pointer  in  his  place. 

"  Had  Mr.  Damon  Grimsby  never  taken  to  shooting  before  he  was 
forty-five  years  old?"  inquires  some  curious  reader. 

"  Yes  I  but  not  to  the  shooting  of  game.  He  had,  ever  since  his 
retirement  to  Finchley,  been  addicted  to  the  destruction  of  small 
birds  and  fieldfares,  when  they  were  in  season.  He  could  kill  every 
other  one — sitting.** 

"  Then  how  came  he  to  take  to  game  destroying?" 

*'  Because  he  thought  it  gentlemanly,  and  was  remarkably  fond  of 
partridges.  A  small  manor,  too,  was  advertised  to  be  let  in  his 
neighbourhood.  He  went  to  view  it.  He  saw  two  rabbits  at  play  in 
a  clover  field,  and  heard  something  crow  in  a  farm-yard  which  he 
really  believed  to  be  a  cock-pheasant — so  he  hired  the  manor  for  the 
season,  exchanged  his  single  fiint-gun  for  a  double  percussion,  and 
bought  a  warranted  staunch  pointer." 

Day  after  day  did  Damon  walk  over  his  beat,  and  although  he  had 
plenty  of  shooting  he  had  but  little  success.  He  really  had  two 
coveys  of  birds  in  his  manor,  until  one  of  them  was  netted  ;  and  at 
least  a  dozen  rabbits  in  a  hedge  row.  The  one  covey  of  partridges 
grew  so  wild  from  being  constantly  pursued,  that  the  moment  Ponto 
or  his  master  entered  the  field,  in  which  they  were  basking  or  feeding. 
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they  got  up  and  flew  to  the  further  end  of  the  manor ;  and  when  he 
went  after  them,  they  flew  back  again.  Damon  always  shot  at  them, 
although  they  were  hundreds  of  yards  from  him — for  he  liked  shoot- 
ing,  even  if  he  did  not  kill.  He  got  exercise  too,  and  got  through 
the  long  day,  which  was  a  great  thing  for  a  man  to  do  who  had  no 
other  m-door  amusement  but  reading  the  daily  paper. 

It  was  a  great  fund  of  fun  for  the  farmer  and  his  labourers  to 
watch  Damon  Grimsby  and  his  dog  Ponto,  as  they  pursued  the  par- 
tridges. The  master  cried  out  "  Heigh  on,  there ! "  as  he  had  been  in- 
structed to  do  by  the  dog-merchant — but  Ponto  merely  looked  up 
into  his  face,  gave  a  bit  of  a  caper  and  sniffed  the  air.  As  the  birds 
rose  immediately,  Mr.  Grimsby  gave  Ponto  credit  for  an  exceedingly 
good  nose. 

One  day  the  farmer  and  his  men  were  astonished  to  hear,  after  the 
bang!  bang!  of  both  barrels,  an  extraordinary  shouting,  hallooing, 
and  howling.  They  ran  up  to  the  hedge,  fully  expecting  to  see  either 
the  sportsman  or  his  dog  shot ;  but  when  they  looked  over  into  the 
next  field,  they  saw  Mr.  Grimsby  dancing  about  like  a  maniacal 
Dervish,  throwing  his  hat  up  into  the  air,  and  screaming  and  shout- 
ing with  delight.  Ponto  was  sitting  On  his  tail  by  his  side  with  his 
h^  up  in  the  air,  and  howling  in  that  peculiarly  doleful  way  in 
which  dogs  do  howl  when  they  are  said  to  be  "  baying  the  moon." 

"  He's  shot  in  the  head,"  cried  the  farmer ;  "  for  they  always  spin 
round  in  that  way  when  they  are  hit  in  the  head." 

"  No,  it's  the  spine :  see,  he's  going  to  tower ^^  said  one  of  the  men, 
as  Mr.  Grimsby  gave  a  miraculous  bound  upwards. 

Up  ran  the  farmer  and  his  men  as  fast  as  they  could.  Ponto 
ceased  howling,  and  took  to  barking.  Mr.  Damon  popped  his  hat  on 
his  head,  and  looked  very  sheepish  for  a  minute — but  then — he  rushed 
at  the  farmer,  shook  him  violently  by  the  hand,  and  begged  him 
earnestly  to  congratulate  him. 

"  What  upon  ?"  said  the  farmer. 

"  Fve  killed  three — three^ — all  at  one  fire!  —  there  they  are,'*  said 
Damon,  and  sure  enough  there  were  three  partridges  lying  at  his 
feet — dead. 

The  fact  was,  Mr.  Grimsby  was  annoyed  by  Mrs.  Langsworthy's 
constant  inquiry,  on  his  return  home,  "  Where's  the  game  ?"  and 
at  being  always  obliged  to  tell  her  "  he  had  had  no  luck."  As  he 
found  it  impossible  to  fill  his  bags  in  the  regular  way  he  was  resolved 
to  try  what  he  called  the  "  fieldfare  dodge."  He  knew  where  the 
partridges  came  to  roost ;  so  he  hid  himself  behind  a  tree,  and  the 
moment  they  lighted  on  the  ground  he  pulled  both  barrels  at  the 
covey,  and  three  birds  lay  weltering  in  their  gore.  This  was  the 
cause  of  his  joy  —  in  which  Ponto  evidently  participated. 

"Killed  them,  flying^  of  course  ?"  said  the  farmer. 

"  Fll  trouble  you  not  to  insult  me,"  said  Damon,  as  he  bagged  his 
hirds  and  marched  off  with  indignant  looks. 

How  he  did  crow  over  Mrs.  Langsworthy  that  evening !  She  grew 
80  tired  at  last  of  hearing  the  description  of  how  he  had  killed  the 
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birds  one  af^r  another  without  missing  a  single  shot,  that  she  took 
up  her  candle  and  retired  to  bed  three  hours  before  her  time. 

This  was  abominable !  What  was  her  master  to  do  with  himself, 
with  no  one  to  talk  to,  for  the  first  time  in  his  country  life  ?  He 
resolved  to  go  out  and  spend  his  evening  in  a  tavern.  There  was  a 
snug  house  about  half  a  mile  from  his  cottage.  As  an  excuse  for 
entering  it,  he  packed  up  his  three  birds,  directed  them  to  a  friend  in 
London,  and  begged  of  the  landlord  to  allow  him  to  sit  down  while 
he  saw  the  parcel  booked. 

Jerry  Worsem,  the  host,  smelt  a  new  customer  in  his  highly  re- 
spectable neighbour.  He  showed  him  into  his  own  parlour  within  the 
bar,  and  treated  him  with  the  greatest  civility  and  a  glass  of  sherry 
negus.  Damon  Grimsby  was  flattered  by  such  an  imexpected  gene- 
rosity on  the  part  of  a  landlord,  and,  to  show  his  sense  of  his  civility, 
spent  the  whole  evening  and  a  considerable  amount  of  silver  in  his 
bar  parlour. 

Jerry  was  a  sportsman,  as  far  as  shooting  was  concerned,  although 
he  shot  but  little,  except  at  the  pigeon  and  sparrow  box.  Of  course, 
knowing  that  his  neighbour  rented  a  manor  and  went  out  daily,  he  did 
not  omit  to  inquire  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  sport  he  had  met 
with. 

Mr.  Grimsby  was  somewhat  shy  at  first,  shuffled  and  prevaricated, 
and  would  not  speak  out.  At  length,  warmed  by  the  subject  —  his 
favourite  subject,  and  a  second  glass  of  sherry  negus,  he  confidentially 
told  his  host  the  result  of  his  day's  sport  —  but  not  of  the  illegitimate 
manner  in  which  he  had  bagged  his  birds. 

With  every  succeeding  glass  of  negus  the  three  unfortunate  par- 
tridges were  shot  over  again  ;  and,  considering  that  his  inventive  fa- 
culties were  powerfully  drawn  upon  in  the  description,  the  tales  were 
very  little  at  variance  with  each  other.  Jerry  listened  to  each  repetition 
as  seriously  as  if  it  was  a  new  story,  and  wlien  his  customer  left,  at  a 
very  late  hour  for  him,  he  (the  customer)  told  him  that  he  was  a 
pleasant  fellow,  and,  as  he  shook  him  by  the  hand,  assured  him  that 
he  should  often  come  down  of  an  evening  and  spend  an  hour  or  two 
with  him. 

In  spite  of  Mrs.  Langsworthy's  exhortations  and  entreaties  —  for 
she  was  dull  by  herself,  and  dreaded  lest  her  master  should  become 
fond  of  "liquors  and  light  company" — Mr.  Grimsby  kept  his  pro- 
mise. As  soon  as  he  returned  from  shooting,  and  had  his  cup  of 
tea,  he  slipped  off  down  to  Jerry's,  and  was  not  seen  at  home  again  tiU 
eleven  at  night.  The  only  difference,  however,  that  the  faithful 
housekeeper  could  discover  in  her  master  was,  that  his  clothes  smelt 
very  powerfully  of  tobacco,  and  that  he  was  a  little  shaky  in  the 
morning,  until  he  had  had  a  little  wee  drop  of  brandy  in  his  tea. 
These,  with  an  abundance  of  game  in  the  larder,  were  the  only  dif- 
ferences observable  in  his  own  establishment  from  the  nightly  visits 
of  Mr.  Grimsby  to  the  house  of  his  friend  Jerry  Worsem.  How  he 
came  by  all  the  game  he  brought  home  was  a  mystery  —  but  what 
business  was  it  of  anybody's  ?     The  only  observation  Mrs.  Langs- 
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irorthy  made  al>orit    it  was,  that  '^  it  was  so  nicely  killed,  she  never 
hurt  her  teeth  ag&inst  a  shot^ 


CHAP.  n. 

Winter  set  in.      -A.  frost  covered  the  ground  with  bright  sparkling 
crjstak    The  fieldfares  and  redwings  grew  tame  and  approachable. 
D&mon  took  the  field  against  them.     Here  he  was  at  home  —  up  to 
his  work,  as  he  said.     As  he  was  creeping  about  along  ditches  and 
yilnd  hedge-rows  to  keep  himself  out  of  sight  of  his  game,  he  came 
suddenly  on  a   pond.     Whirr  I    up  flew  something.      Grimsby  did 
not  know  what  it  was,  but  he  pulled  boldly  at  it  —  both  barrels  at 
once,  to  insure  hitting  it ;  down  it  came,  and  when  he  went  to  pick  it 
up  he  found  it  ^was  a  real  wild  duck !     How  his  eyes  did  sparkle  as 
he  exaoiined  the  rich  purple  hues  on  the  neck  of  the  mallard,  and 
looked  at  his  toe-nails  to  see  if  they  were  really  black  —  that  sure 
distinguisher  of  the  wild  bird  from  the  common  scavenger  or  gutter- 
scraper.     So  great  was  his  joy  that  he  did  not  stop  to  load  again,  but 
pocketed  his  duck,  and  ran  as  speedily  as  eight  lustra  and  one  over 
would  allow  him  to  show  his  prize  to  his  friend  Jerry,  whose  con- 
gratulations at  his  success  were  so  hearty  and  so  grateful  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  successful  sportsman,  that  Mr.  Grimsby  offered  to  purchase 
another  wild  duck,  and  to  have  the  pair  dressed  at  Jerry's  house,  and 
make  a  night  of  it  afterwards. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  feast  arrived  in  due  course.  The  birds 
were  roasted  to  a  turn  ;  and  both  Mr.  Grimsby  and  the  landlord 
issertcd  that  the  Finchley  duck,  which  had  been  marked  by  having 
a  bit  of  string  tied  round  one  of  his  legs,  was  by  far  the  finest  that 
bad  ever  been  tasted,  and  beat  the  other  "  by  chalks." 

Over  their  port  wine  —  for  Damon  had  read  in  his  cookery  book 
that  all  brown  meats  demanded  red  wines  —  of  course  the  tsdk  was 
limited  to  wild-fowl  shooting.     A  stranger  came  in  in  the  course  of 
the  evening ;  and,  as  it  was  very  frosty  and  cold,  was,  with  Mr. 
Grimsby's  permission,  allowed  to  take  a  seat  in  the  bar-parlour.     It 
60  chanced  that  the  gentleman  was  a  great  traveller,  in  the  commer- 
cial sense  of  the  word,  and  had  frequently  visited  the  coast  and  wit- 
nessed the  method  of  shooting  fowl  in  punts  and  from  boats.     He 
gave  so  vivid  a  description  of  the  thousands  of  geese,  ducks,  widgeons, 
donbirds,  and  other  fowl  that  he  had  seen  in  one  flock  —  of  the  im- 
mense guns  that  cut  "regular  lanes"  through  them  —  and  of  the 
hundred  that  the  water-dogs  picked  up  and  brought  to  shore  in  their 
mouths,  that  Damon  Grimsby  longed  to  be  "  at  them  "  himself.     He 
thought  of  his  one-eyed  poodle  Lion,  and  of  the  clever  way  in  which 
he  brought  the  bung  out  of  a  pond  —  could  there  be  a  doubt  tliat 
he  would  plunge  into  the  ocean  and  secure  a  wild-fowl  ?      Damon 
thought  there  could  not     He  intimated  to  the  traveller  the  longing 
which  he  felt  to  be  a  participator  of  such  sport,  and  told  him  he  was 
provided  with  a  most  excellent  and  well-proved  water  dog  —  "a 
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regular  diver,  and  no  mistake  "  —  but  was  wanting  in  the  articles  of  a 
gun  capable  of  carrying  two  ounces  of  powder  and  half  a  pound  oi 
shot,  and  a  canoe  to  float  about  in. 

"  My  dear  friend  —  if  you  will  permit  me  to  call  you  so  —  youi 
object  may  be  easily  and  economic«dly  accomplished.  I  can  give  jom 
a  note  to  another  friend  of  mine,  who  keeps  a  comfortable  little  inn 
on  the  banks  of  a  river  near  the  coast  of  Essex.  He  is  devoted  tc 
fowling,  and  provided  with  every  requisite.  Run  down  by  the  rail, 
take  a  fly  over  to  his  house,  give  him  my  note,  and  I'll  answer  for  it 
you  will  never  regret  taking  my  advice." 

Damon  Grimsby  shook  the  traveller's  hand,  thanked  him  for  hit 
kindness,  and  promised  to  avail  himself  of  it.  The  note  was  written, 
and,  after  another  bottle  of  port  and  a  pipe  or  two,  the  wild-fow! 
shooter  in  prospectu  tacked  about  on  his  way  home. 

A  difficulty  arose  on  which  Grimsby  had  not  calculated.  Mrs 
Langsworthy,  when  she  heard  of  his  intentions,  positively  refused  tc 
allow  him  to  go  so  far  from  home,  and  to  expose  himself  in  the  centn 
of  the  ocean  in  such  cold  weather.  "  It  was  committing  suicide,  sc 
it  was  ;  and  as  to  poor  Lion,  he  was  so  stiff*  already  that  she  wai 
obliged  to  rub  him  over  with  empyreumatic  oil  night  and  morning 
She  would  never  consent  to  the  murder  of  a  man  and  a  dog  for  thi 
sake  of  a  mere  duck,  that  could  be  bought  at  the  door  for  a  couple  o: 
shillings  :  —  no,  she  would  never  consent,  not  even  if  the  refusal  cosi 
her  her  comfortable  place." 

In  vain  did  Damon  Grimsby  call  her  an  obstinate  old  fool  anc 
many  other  hard  names  ;  in  vain  did  he  explain  to  her  that  he  waj 
merely  going  into  a  nice  dry  boat  on  a  calm  waveless  river,  comfort 
ably  wrapped  up  in  warm  clothing,  with  a  good  fire  on  board  : — ii 
was  all  of  no  use — she  shook  her  head,  sobbed,  and  called  it  a  wilfu 
tempting  of  Providence.  "  They  had  lived  together  a  long  time,  anc 
she  should  be  sorry  to  leave  so  good  a  master — but  sooner  than  con- 
sent to  his  being  his  own  murderer,  or  even  coming  home  with  i 
violent  cold  and  a  quinsy,  or  perhaps  the  shivery-shakeries "  —  si 
she  called  the  ague — "she'd  wander  forth  a  she-pilgrim,  in  searcl 
of  another  place." 

Damon  was  dead  beat.  He  gave  in — at  least  he  seemed  to  do  so— 
and  resolved  to  effect  by  stratagem  what  he  could  not  effect  by  argu« 
ment.  Some  people  may  be  apt  to  sneer  and  think  it  improbable 
that  a  man,  and  a  man  of  independent  property,  too,  should  submii 
to  have  his  actions  controlled  by  a  hired  servant.  Pooh  !  the^ 
know  nothing  about  it.  Many  an  old  single  gentleman  and  widowei 
will  tell  them  that  a  man  must  submit  to  be  indulgent  to  one  wh< 
knows  all  his  ways  and  wants,  and  anticipates  and  provides  for  al 
his  little  fancies. 

What  was  Damon  Grimsby's  stratagem  ?  The  day  was  at  banc 
on  which  he  was  to  receive  his  quarterly  dividend,  and  Damon  di( 
not  grant  a  power  of  attorney  to  any  one,  but  went  up  to  the  Banl 
and  received  his  money  himself.  Lion,  too,  the  one-eyed  poodle 
underwent  a  quarterly  trinmiing,  and  as  no  one  with  sufficient  tasU 
to  gratify  his  master's  eye  resided  at  Finchley,  he  was  taken  up  U 
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tan  to  a  skilful  practitioner.  Uoo  knew  qiiarter-d>y  as  well  as  his 
muter  did  ;  and  ^ell  he  might,  for  he  was  not  the  only  animal  that 
ntfitectd  on  that  day. 

ii  ■  full  fortnight  had  elapsed  since  Mr.  Grimsby  had  said  one 
Tord  about  fo^rl-ahooting  to  his  housekeeper,  when  he  reminded  her 
ihit  qaarter'<lay  w^as  at  hand,  and  that  bo  should  take  Lion  up  to 
lom,  ^et  him  shaved,  and  spend  a  day  or  two,  as  usual,  with  a  very 
[trticular  Christmas  friend,  Mrs.  Langsworthy  thought  of  nothing 
(isebnt  of  having  Lion  properly  washed  and  combed,  and  of  making 
wt  her  little  list  of  necessaries  to  carry  them  through  the  next 
qmrter,  Jerry  "Woraem  smiled,  through  his  bar-parlour  window,  as 
ie  n<r  his  customer  and  Lion  pass  by  on  the  top  of  the  Finchley 
Sige.    He  knew  how  poor  Mrs.  Langsworthy  had  been  deceived. 


Cold  blew  the  wind,  and  thick  and  fast  fell  the  snow,  as  Mr.Dumon 

Grimsby  alighted  from  the  train  at  station,  on  the  Eastern 

Coanttes  R^way.  Lion  shivered,  as  fiercely  as  his  master,  when  he 
*iu  dragged  oat  on  the  platform.  He  tried  to  bark  at  the  man  who 
abstracted  him,  but  he  could  not,  his  teeth  chattered  so. 

"  A  fly  on  to  Squallton,"  said  Damon.  "  Let  it  be  got  ready 
nnmediatcly." 

"  Sorry  to  say,  sir,"  said  the  clerk  of  the  statioD,  "  all  the  flies  have 
disaf^eared  for  the  winter." 
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"  Well,  a  post-chaise  then,"  said  Damon. 

"  They  are  all  dead  and  gone,  sir.  Not  one  left  in  the  county," 
said  the  clerk.     "  fVe  have  exterminated  them." 

^*  How  am  I  to  get  on  to  Squallton,  then  ?  "  asked  the  shivering 
traveller. 

"  You  can  hire  a  buggy  or  a  shay-cart  up  at  the  tavern,  if  they 
are  at  home  (which  they  seldom  are  at  this  time  of  night) ;  and  if  not, 
you  can  sleep  there  and  go  on  some  time  to-morrow  or  next  day," 
suggested  the  policeman. 

C^unon  went  up  to  the  tavern,  indicated  by  a  melancholy-looking 
oil  lamp,  with  Lion  in  a  string,  for  fear  he  should  lose  him.  He  ran 
all  the  way,  and  stamped  his  feet  heavily  to  get  a  little  warmth  in 
them.  Upon  inquiring  of  the  landlord  if  he  could  be  transported  in 
any  sort  of  vehicle  to  Squallton,  he  was  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
if  he  would  only  wait  half  an  hour,  while  the  horse,  which  had  just 
come  home  from  a  long  journey,  masticated  a  feed  of  com. 

Damon  Grimsby  sat  down,  fool  that  he  was,  before  a  very  large 
fire,  in  his  great  coat  and  comforter,  had  a  large  glass  of  hot  brandy 
and  water,  and  then  fell  asleep.  Lion,  in  the  latter  operation,  fol- 
lowed his  master's  example.  The  ostler,  who  really  had  a  strong 
sympathy  with  his  fellow-servant,  the  horse,  would  not  wake  the 
gentleman  going  to  Squallton,  because  the  longer  he  slept  the  more 
rest  the  poor  jaded  nag  would  enjoy. 

Damon  slept  about  two  hours,  woke  with  a  start,  pulled  out  his 
watch,  and  said  something  which  sounded  like  a  naughty  word.  He 
rung  the  bell  violently,  and  demanded  to  know  how  much  longer  he 
was  to  be  detained  there,  and  why  his  conveyance  was  not  ready. 

"  Bin  at  the  door  this  hour  and  a  half,"  said  the  ostler ;  **  tUl  the 
horse  got  so  chilly  I  was  obligated  for  to  put  him  into  the  stable  again." 

"  Bring  him  out  immediately." 

"  Very  cold  out  o'  doors,  sir,"  said  the  tavern-keeper ;  "  let  me  re- 
commend a  glass  of  something  short  before  you  start,  and  a  short  pipe 
to  smoke  as  you  go  along." 

Damon  Grimsby  declined. 

"  You  don't  know  this  part  of  the  country,  sir  :  — ^you'll  catch  the 
cold  chills  as  sure  as  you  are  alive,  if  you  go  out  of  this  hot  room  and 
sit  in  our  cart  for  seven  long  miles  such  a  night  as  this  is.  You've 
nothing  extra  to  put  on,  either." 

"  Only  a  carpet  bag,"  said  Damon ;  "  but  if  I  feel  chilly  I  can  get  a 
little  something  as  I  go  along." 

"  You  will  be  puzzled  to  do  that,  sir,  for  you  will  not  pass  an  inn 
or  a  public  between  this  and  Squallton,  except  the  ferry-house,  where 
they  keep  nothing  but  very  bad  beer." 

Damon  thought  the  host  said  all  this  from  interested  motives,  so 
he  positively  refused  to  take  his  advice.  The  cart  came  to  the  door. 
Lion  was  deposited  in  the  straw  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  his  master 
climbed  up  to  the  seat  by  the  driver's  side.  Away  they  went,  and  at 
a  pretty  fair  pace,  considering  that  the  nag  had  done  his  twenty  miles 
already  that  day. 

Mr.  Damon  Grrimsby  was  disposed  to  be  chatty  when  he  started, 
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and  asked  the  driver  a  great  many  questions;  but  the  ostler,  knowing 
from  experience  the  bad  effects  of  an  Essex  evening  fog,  merely 
granted  an  assent  or  a  dissent  through  the  folds  of  a  very  thick  neck- 
dotL  So  Damon  grew  tired  of  having  all  the  talk  to  himself.  He 
sat  Eilent  and  shivering  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  he  grew  so  in- 
\Km^J  cold  that  he  began  to  wish  he  had  taken  his  host's  advice,  and 
taken  something  short  and  a  short  pipe.  However,  he  said  nothing 
until,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  went  down  a  sort  of  bank  and  saw  a 
wide  river  before  him. 

*'  I  wonder  whether  it  is  fordable,  or  whether  we  must  hail  the 
boat,"  said  the  ostler ;  "  but  here  goes  for  a  try :  —  I  think  I  can  see 
the  posteses." 

Before  Mr.  Grimsby  could  ask  what  he  meant  he  found  the  cart 
entering  the  water,  and  before  many  minutes  had  elapsed  he  found 
that  the  water  was  returning  the  compliment  by  entering  the  cart. 
He  md  nothing  until  he  felt  the  waves  half  way  up  his  boots,  and 
then  he  gave  so  sudden  a  scream  that  Lion,  who  was  too  wise  to  re- 
nuun  at  the  bottom  of  the  cart,  and  had  taken  his  seat  by  the  side  of 
his  master,  joined  in  the  noise,  and  set  up  a  doleful  howl.  The  horse, 
abumed,  spnmg  forward  and  was  quickly  off  his  legs,  and  floating 
away  with  the  tide,  which  was  luckily  running  in,  or  they  must  have 
been  carried  out  to  sea. 

"  Oh !  oh !  — poor  Mrs.  Langs  worthy —  poor  Jerry  Worsem  —  oh ! 
— ob !  —  oh !  YouVe  seen  the  last  of  your  master  and  your  friend  !'* 
groaned  Damon. 

"  Sit  still,  sir  :  leave  it  all  to  the  mare  —  shell  carry  us  through," 
said  the  ostler. 

And  so  she  did,  but  not  without  so  much  plunging,  kicking,  and 
struggling,  that  the  water  came  up  to  poor  Grimsby's  knees,  and 
pour^  in  over  his  boots. 

"  Do  as  I  do,"  said  the  ostler,  quietly  pointing  to  his  feet  which 
were  resting  on  the  foot-board. 

"  It  is  too  late  —  too  late  —  my  boots  arc  choke  full." 

"  Never  mind,  sir,  here  we  are,  and  there  is  the  ferry-house." 

"  I  would  give  a  trifle  for  a  glass  of  something  spirituous  to  save 
mj  life,"  said  Grimsby ;  "  but  your  master  says  I  can  get  nothing  here 
hut  bad  beer,  and  that  I  can't  stand." 

"Leave  it  to  me — give  me  half-a-crown,  and  never  say  nothing  to 
nobody  as  to  what  you  got  for  it." 

Grimsby  with  great  difficulty  drew  out  the  coin.  The  ostler  was 
not  absent  many  minutes ;  and  when  he  had  resumed  his  seat  he  put  a 
pint  bottle  into  his  customer's  hands  and  bid  him  '*pull  away." 
Crrimsby  did — what  it  was  he  neither  knew  nor  cared.  It  warmed 
the  cockles  of  his  heart,  so  he  "  pulled  away  "  again  and  again,  until 
a  sort  of  dizziness  came  over  him,  and  he  fell  back,  in  the  back  of  the 
cart,  by  the  side  of  Lion. 

When  he  woke,  he  was  in  the  parlour  of  "  The  Ship,"  at  Squallton. 
He  rubbed  his  eyes,  paid  the  driver  liberally,  and,  opening  his  carpet- 
bag, drew  out  the  traveller's  letter  and  gave  it  to  his  new  landlord, 
who  had  no  sooner  read  it  than  he  promised  to  show  him  all  the 
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sport  in  liis  power,  but  recommended  him  to  have  some  hot  gin  and 
beer,  and  go  to  bed  between  the  blankets  immediately  to  save  himsel 
from  the  cold  chills. 

Damon  obeyed.  He  drank  largely  of  the  mixture  when  he  was  ii 
bed,  and  for  ten  hours  afterwards  knew  nothing  that  was  passing 
When  he  was  called  in  the  morning  he  was  as  well  as  ever  he  was  ii 
his  life.  He  was  going  to  get  up,  but  the  chambermaid  told  him  no 
to  do  so  until  her  master  came  up  with  the  foul-weather  dress,  ii 
which  he  was  to  go  out  fowling. 

Mr.  Grimsby  laid  himself  down  again:  in  a  few  minutes  Jo< 
Winkles,  his  host,  appeared,  bearing  what  appeared  to  his  gues 
clothes  enough  for  six.  First  of  all,  he  was  ordered  to  put  on  j 
huge  pair  of  thick  knitted  worsted  stockings,  then  a  pair  of  thicke 
Flushing  trousers,  over  them  again  another  pair  of  thick  stockings 
and  over  them  a  huge  pair  of  water-boots.  On  the  upper  part  of  hi 
person  he  had  to  put  on,  besides  his  ordinary  under  dress,  a  ver 
substantial  blue  worsted  Guernsey  shirt,  then  a  stout  Flushing  jacket 
and  over  it  a  very  heavy  pilot  coat.  On  his  head  was  placed  a  tar 
paulin  cap,  lined  with  coarse  flannel,  called  a  sou'-wester,  with  a  fla] 
to  it  like  a  coal-heaver*s  bonnet,  and  round  his  throat  a  huge  mass  o 
worsted  something  that  was  called  a  comforter. 

Grimsby  felt  like  "  a  hog  in  armour ;"  and  when  he  looked  at  him 
self  in  the  glass  he  did  not  know  himself,  and  was  quite  sure  tha 
ISIrs.  Langsworthy  would  not  have  discovered  her  master  in  such  i 
guise,  or  rather  disguise.  Even  Lion  seemed  inclined  to  bark  at  him 
and  actually  refused  his  civilities  until  he  had  ascertained,  by  sniffing 
at  him,  that  he  had  a  right  to  offer  them. 

Grimsby  waddled  down  stairs  and  found  a  good  substantial  break 
fast  prepared  for  him.  He  ate  plentifully,  for  lie  was  hungry,  an< 
"  topped  up "  with  a  large  glass  of  Cognac.  He  then  pronouncec 
himself  ready  for  a  start,  and  anxious  to  begin. 

"  All  right,  sir,"  said  Joe  Winkles — "  there's  the  guns,  try  whicl 
will  suit  you  best ;  lots  of  powder  and  other  ammunition  on  board." 

Grimsby  went  to  a  cupboard  near  the  fireplace,  which  Joe  ha< 
opened,  and  took  one  of  some  half  dozen  guns  which  were  piled  u] 
within  it.  He  tried  to  lift  it  to  his  shoulder,  but  the  weight  was  » 
great  that  he  let  it  drop  on  Lion's  back  and  well  nigh  broke  it. 

"  Too  heavy,"  said  Joe,  "  try  this." 

Grimsby  did.  He  could  just  lift  it  by  putting  his  left  hand  out  a 
far  as  he  could,  and  said,  "  That's  the  ticket  for  me." 

"  Good  dog  ?  eh  ?  up  to  liis  work  ?"  asked  Joe. 

"  Capital — the  best  water-dog  I  ever  saw.  An  astonishing  diver, 
said  Grimsby,  patting  Lion  on  his  sore  back. 

"  All  right  ?  then  come  along." 

Grimsby  waddled  after  his  host  with  a  heavy  fowl-gun  on  hi 
shoulder,  and  got  on  pretty  well  until  he  had  to  wade  through  tw 
feet  of  water  and  one  of  mud  to  the  boat  which  lay  off  the  hard  abou 
some  thirty  yards.  He  would  have  slipped  down  had  npt  one  of  th 
sailors  tumbled  out  and  assisted  him  on  board.  "  All  right  ? "  sai 
Joe.     "  Ay,  ay,  sir."     "  Then  up  sails,  and  away  she  goes." 
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And  so  she  did,  much  to  Grimsby's  alarm ;  for  a  smart  breeze  was 
blowing,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  motion  in  the  little  cutter,  which 
made  him  feel  rather  queer,  until  Joe  Winkles  administered  a  dose  of 
Cognac  and  recommended  a  short  pipe,  which  Damon,  from  previous 
experience,  was  not  rash  enough  to  refuse.  Lion  seemed  to  be  verj 
queer,  and  crouched  under  his  master's  feet,  looking  at  him  with  his 
one  eye  as  inqusitivelj  as  if  he  wished  to  know  the  meaning  of  all 
these  extraordinary  proceedings. 

Joe  whiled  away  the  time  hj  telling  a  series  of  miraculous  stories 
about  the  wonderful  number  of  fowl  killed  by  gentlemen  who  had 
come  down  and  stopped  at  his  house  and  put  themselves  under  his 
goidance.  He  pointed  out  several  spots  where  miraculous  bags  had 
been  filled,  and  succeeded  in  easing  his  hearer  of  his  fears,  and  filling 
Mm  with  hopes  of  becoming  a  most  experienced  wild-fowl  shooter. 

As  the  little  boat  flew  before  the  wind  down  the  river  towards 
"the  Main,"  as  the  open  sea  is  called,  numerous  flocks  of  sea-birds 
were  seen  wheeling  about,  but  all  too  far  off"  for  the  shooters  to  reach 
thenL  At  length  a  fine  flock  of  widgeon,  after  making  numerous 
gyrations,  settled  within  sixty  yards  of  the  boat. 

"  Now  then,"  said  Joe,  "  lean  your  gun  over  the  side,  and  when  I 
say  '  Pull,' pull. Pull!" 

Grimsby  did  pull,  and  down  he  went  flat  on  his  back.  The  gim 
was  heavily  charged,  and  kicked  him  frightfully.  "  Heigh  over, 
^ere,"  said  Joe,  not  looking  at  his  guest  but  at  the  wounded  birds, — 
"heigh  over — go  fetch  them!"  He  turned  to  see  why  Lion  did  not 
obey,  and  was  surprised  to  find  his  master  flat  on  the  deck,  and  Lion 
oferboard  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  birds,  swimming  for  the  shore 
as  hard  as  he  could. 

"I  thought  you  said  that  poodle  thing  was  a  capital  dog,"  said 
Joe. 

"  And  so  he  is,"  said  Grimsby,  as  he  rose  by  the  aid  of  a  man  and 
a  boy.  "Just  you  see  Lion  in  a  pond  with  a  bung — won't  he  fetch 
it  out?" 

"Bung  be !  'Bout  ship — out  with  the  boat,  Jem,  and  pick  up 

the  birds." 

Only  three  could  be  recovered  without  the  aid  of  a  dog,  for  the 
wounded  ones  dived  and  scrambled  away,  so  that  the  man  in  the  boat 
could  not  take  them.  However,  the  guns  were  loaded  again,  the 
cutter's  head  put  round,  and  after  some  hours'  sailing  another  flock 
was  seen  on  the  water.  Silently  they  approached  them,  and  when  they 
were  nigh  enough  Joe  whispered  "  Pull."  He  did  pull — but  Grimsby 
could  not  muster  courage — he  confessed  that  one  kick  was  enough 
for  him,  and  resigned  his  gun  to  the  mate  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Several  birds  were  killed  and  many  more  wounded,  which  would 
hare  been  recovered  had  Lion  not  received  a  false  character  from  his 
master.  About  three  o'clock  an  excellent  m^ss  of  hot  soup  made 
Grimsby  very  comfortable,  and  half  a  dozen  glasses  of  hot  grog,  with 
the  same  number  of  pipes,  made  him  courageous.  He  actually  pro- 
mised to  go  into  the  small  boat  by  himself,  and  lay  up  in  a  favourite 
creek  for  "  the  flight"  of  a  crowd  of  wild  geese  tiiat  always  passed 
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over  its  mouth  for  their  feeding  ground  just  before  dusk.  Joe  was 
to  leave  him  there  and  run  with  the  cutter  a  little  higher  up  the 
river,  so  as  to  have  a  shot  at  them  after  Grimsby  had  done  with 
them. 

Fancy,  reader,  Mr.  Damon  Grimsby  in  a  very  small  boat  with  a 
very  large  gun  in  his  hand,  a  long  grog-bottle  by  his  side,  and  a  short 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  anchored  by  a  grapple  off  the  mouth  of  a  creek, 
and  dressed  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  him.  Fancy  his 
sitting  there  for  some  half  hour  in  the  gloom  of  a  winter's  evening, 
waiting  for  a  flock  of  wild-geese,  and  puffing  away  and  applying  tc 
his  bottle  .to  make  the  time  appear  less  tedious.  All  of  a  sudden  he 
hears  a  most  extraordinary  noise — a  sort  of  whistle  and  whirrh :  — he 
looks  up  and  sees  some  opaque  body  going  over  his  head.  He  puts 
up  his  gun  and  pulls,  and  down  comes  something  Jlop  into  the  watei 
not  far  off  him.  He  has  shot  a  wild-goose — the  only  thing  he  has 
killed  that  day,  and  in  spite  of  all  dangers  he  is  resolved  to  bag  him. 

He  pulls  up  his  grapple,  seizes  the  sculls,  and  away  he  goes— he 

nears  his  object — he  gives  a  very  hard  pull — out  flies  the  scull  from 

his  hand  and  goes  overboard.   A  wave  takes  the  other,  and  overboard 

that  goes  too.     Grimsby  seizes  the  boat-hook — gives  a  violent  push 

— for  he  is  close  upon  his  game — and  leaves  the  hook  sticking  in  the 

mud. 

'<  Blow,  breezes,  blow !  the  stream  runs  &st," 

and  out  goes  Mr.  Grimsby  to  sea,  leaving  his  wild-goose  floating  by 
his  side  just  out  of  his  reach. 

Did  Damon  shout,  scream,  shriek  for  aid  ?  Not  he.  He  was  not 
aware  of  his  danger ;  he  was  only  intent  upon  his  wild-goose  chase, 
and  hoped  that  the  stream  would  bring  the  bird  —  a  remarkably  fine 
one  as  he  thought  —  within  his  reach.  Side-by-side  they  go  —  on — 
on  —  on  —  until  the  shades  of  evening  close  o'er  them  ;  and  Mr. 
Grimsby  begins  to  think  it  more  than  two  to  one  that  he  shall  never 
get  possession  of  his  bird. 

But  we  must  return  to  Joe  Winkles  and  the  cutter.  After  he 
heard  Mr.  Grimsby's  shot  he  looked  out,  and  "  the  flight "  came 
directly  over  him.  He  waited  until  they  had  passed  him  a  little  way, 
and  then  "let  fly."  Such  a  fluttering  and  screaming  followed  as 
assured  him  he  had  done  great  execution ;  and  having  no  dog  with 
him,  he  was  engaged  for  nearly  an  hour  in  picking  up  as  many  as  he 
could  find  dead. 

"  Now  then,  Tom,  go  about,  and  let  us  pick  up  that  stupid 
cockney." 

Tom,  the  mate,  went  about,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
creek.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen,  though  they  sailed  right  over  the 
spot  where  the  boat  had  been  moored.  "  Hillioh  —  hillioh  —  hilliob 
—  oh  — oh!" 

No  answer  was  returned. 

"  He  never  can  have  been  fool  enough  to  have  cast  off  his  grapple 
and  row  away  for  us  ?"  said  Joe. 

Tom  could  not  say  how  great  a  fool  he  might  have  been ;  but,  by 
his  master's  orders,  sailed  about  in  all  directions,  hilliohing  at  the  top 
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of  his  Toice  until  he  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job ;  and  the  cutter  let 
go  her  anchor,  made  every  thing  snug,  and  master  and  man  turned  in 
to  wait  for  daylight. 

Morning  came,  and  with  it  "  early  flight."  That  is,  ye  uninitiated ! 
the  return  of  the  ^Id  fowl  from  their  feeding  grounds  to  the  Main. 
Joe  Winkles  was  ready  for  it  —  had  a  glorious  blaze  into  a  large 
flock,  and  picked  up  a  score  of  them.  He  then  ordered  every  sail  to 
be  set,  and  every  reef  shaken  out  —  had  his  breakfast,  and  put  out  to 
sea  to  look  after  his  cockney  guest. 

Squallton  saw  the  little  cutter  return  that  evening  with  its  crew, 
and  some  thirty  fowl  on  board  of  her ;  but  no  Damon  Grimsby.  A 
one-eyed  poodle  sat  upon  the  hard,  and  as  soon  as  the  vessel  ap- 
proached it  leaped  on  board ;  but  there  was  no  master  there  to  pat 
his  curly  pate.  He  sulked  —  refused  his  food  —  watched  the  river 
daj  and  night,  and  would  have  died  a  watchman  had  not  Joe  Winkles 
tied  him  up  and  drenched  him. 

Where  was  Grimsby  ?  No  one  knew.  Joe  wrote  to  the  traveller. 
The  traveller  wrote  to  Jerry  Worsem.  Jerry,  in  as  gentle  a  way  as 
he  could,  communicated  the  sad  news  to  Mr.  Langsworthy,  and  Mrs. 
Langsworthy,  not  doubting  that  the  wilful  tempting  of  Providence 
had  proved  fatal  to  her  kind  good  master,  ordered  a  suit  of  mourning, 
and  put  an  advertisement  in  the  papers :  —  here  it  is  :  — 

"Lost,  stolen,  ob  stbated — A  respectable  middle-aged  gentle- 
man, dressed  in  an  outlandish  dress,  who  went  to  sea  from  the  port 
of  Squallton  in  pursuit  of  a  wild-goose.  Whoever  will  bring  him,  or 
anj  tidings  of  him,  to  his  disconsolate  housekeeper,  shall  be  hand- 
somely rewarded." 

No  tidings  came.  The  reward  was  never  claimed.  Grimsby's 
dearest  friend — the  man  to  whom  he  had  sent  the  leash  of  partridges 
so  foully  kiUed,  sitting — came  down  and  examined  his  papers.  He 
found  a  will,  leaving  Mrs.  Langsworthy  every  thing  but  five  guineas 
for  a  mourning  ring  for  himself.  No  such  person  as  Mrs.  Langs- 
worthy was  to  be  found  within  six  months  after  Grimsby's  disappear- 
ance ;  but  there  was  a  Mrs.  Jerry  Worsem,  very,  very  like  her,  who 
took  great  pains  in  fatting  and  fondling  a  one-eyed  poodle,  who  bore 
the  name  of  Lion. 

MORAL. 

Ye  cockney  sportsmen !  beware  of  a  Wild-goose  Chase. 
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OLD  MR.  FLEMING'S  CHRISTMAS  PARTY. 

A  TALE   OP    1745. 


Merry  was  Christmas  in  the  good  old  times,  when  scarlet*robe< 
heralds  proclaimed  its  coming  at  each  market-cross,  and  summoned  ; 
whole  people  to  the  royal  feast.  Merry  was  each  time-hallowed  ob 
servance,  when  the  Yule  log  was  brought  in,  and  the  carol  was  sung 
and  the  wassail  bowl  passed  gaily  round.  Merry  the  chimes  tha 
startled  the  hushed  midnight  —  merry  the  procession  of  the  boar*! 
head — most  merry  the  thousand  sports  that  beguiled  each  day,  unti 
the  feast  of  Kings  closed  the  blithe  festival. 

And  still,  in  far  later  times,  although  despoiled  of  its  graceful  an( 
poetic  observances,  it  was  merry  Christmas  still.  Yes,  still  did  ow 
great-grandfathers  set  it  "  among  the  high  tides  in  the  calendar,**  am 
cast  admiring  looks  at  the  Christmas  turkeys  and  chines,  and  dive  inU 
their  cellars  for  the  choicest  Mountain  and  the  oldest  Madeira  where- 
with to  celebrate  this  joyful  tide;  and,  even  on  'Change,  talk  ol 
Christmas  parties  and  Christmas  fare.  And  merry  were  the  thoughtf 
of  Christmas  to  the  whole  female  community,  although  mistress  and 
maids  were  up  to  their  very  ears  in  bustle  ;  for  Christmas,  as  thougli 
it  had  been  taken  under  the  express  protection  of  the  fairies  (those 
severe  rebukers  of  all  untidiness),  was  the  time  when  everything  was 
to  look  as  good  as  new,  and  bright  and  clean  as  a  bran-new  Queen 
Anne's  shilling.  So  Molly  tied  back  the  pinners  of  her  mob-cap, 
tucked  up  her  grogram  gown,  and  exchanged  the  customary  check 
apron  for  the  blue  woollen,  consecrated  to  dirt  and  drudgery,  and, 
elbow-high  in  sand  and  brickdust,  scoured  the  pewter  to  a  silvery 
4)rightness ;  while  the  mistress,  with  huge  bunch  of  jingling  keys  at 
her  apron-string,  went  up  stairs  and  down  stairs,  looking  out  the 
Christmas  table  linen,  and  china,  and  plate  ;  or  slipping  on  her  hood 
and  camlet  cloak,  went  forth  to  purchase  the  thousand  and  one  requi- 
sites of  Christmas  feasting. 

Truly,  more  busy  than  Christmas  itself  was  its  approach ;  so  old 
Madam  Winfield,  like  Mr.  Pope's  sylphs, 

"  Who,  though  they  play  no  more,  o*erlook  the  cards,** 

ordered  the  fire  to  be  lighted  in  her  best  room,  determined,  as  she 
had  no  preparations  of  her  own  to  make,  to  overlook  those  of  her 
neighbours.  A  pleasant  room  was  that  best  room,  although  but 
seldom  used  in  the  summer,  because  the  sun  came  in,  to  the  great 
damage  of  the  Turkey  carpet ;  for  it  commanded  not  only  a  view  of 
the  top  of  Old  Broad  Street,  but  a  slant  view  into  Throgmorton 
Street,  and  of  the  poulterer's  shop  at  the  comer.     A  capitel  sight 
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was  that  poulterer's  shop  —  worth  a  pound  a  quarter  to  old  Madam 
Winfield ;  for  although  she  could  see  into  Mr.  Gregory's  best  room, 
and  into  Mr.  Allen's  counting- house  and  parlour,  nay,  see  every 
window  in  Sir  Crisp  Gascoigne's  great  house  over  the  way,  still  that 
poulterer's  shop  at  the  comer  beat  them  all.  It  was  a  perfect  calen- 
dar to  the  old  lady.  There  the  tenderest  chickens  told  of  coming 
spring ;  the  first  pigeons,  of  approaching  summer ;  the  ducks,  that 
fummer  had  actually  arrived ;  the  geese,  that  Michaelmas  drew  nigh  ; 
and  now,  the  long  row  of  danghng  turkeys  told  emphatically  the  ap- 
proach of  merry  Christmas. 

How  vexatious  was  it  that  darkness  came  on  so  soon,  and  just 
while  Mr.  Deputy  Barton  was  haggling  about  the  price  of  the  largest 
turkey,  and  Mistress  !Martha,  worthy  Mr.  Fleming's  housekeeper,  had 
just  gone  in  !  Madam  Winfield  cast  a  long,  lingering  look  as  she  with- 
drew from  the  window,  and,  solacing  herself  with  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
seated  herself  by  the  blazing  fire,  and  rung  the  little  silver  bell. 
There  were  voices,  as  well  as  footsteps,  on  the  stairs ;  who  could  it 
he?  Why,  kind  news-loving  Mrs.  Lawson,  who,  having  taken  a 
turn  along  Comhill  and  Cheapside  after  dinner,  thought  she  would 
just  step  in,  on  her  return,  to  ask  the  old  lady  how  she  found  herself. 
"  Well  now,  this  is  like  a  good  Christian,"  said  Madam  Winfield. 
"Now  stay,  and  take  a  dish  of  tea,  and  let  Prue  take  off  your  things ; 
—now  do,  for  I've  had  not  a  soul  to  speak  to,  save  good  Mr.  Fleming, 
who  called  to  ask  me  for  the  third  of  January  — fine  doings ;  only  to 
think." 

**  Ay,  Madam  Winfield,  that  he  should  give  a  dinner,"  replied  Mrs. 
Iawsod,  swiftly  disengaging  herself,  with  the  help  of  Prue,  of  her 
cape  and  cardinal ;  **  there  will  be  a  round  dozen,  if  all  come." 

"Well,  I  can't  get  it  out  of  my  head  about  his  giving  a  dinner- 
party," continued  the  old  lady,  laying  down  her  snufi-box,  and  taking 
up  the  comfit-box.  "  Fm  sure  it  has  puzzled  me,  all  the  afternoon, 
'^hat  he  will  do  for  plates  and  wine-glasses.  There'll  be  three  plates 
••piece  wanted ;  for  we  shall  have  a  first  course,  and  a  second,  and 
the  remove,  you  know." 
"Yes,  Madam  Winfield,  but  there's  good  store  of  pewter  in  the 

litehen  ;  and  as  to  pie  plates,  there  are  beauties,  sea-green  enamelled 

ones,  you  know,  in  the  comer  cupboard." 
"  Dear,  dear,  that  I  should  forget  them.     But  still,  can  he  have  two 

dozen  of  large  pewter  ?     As  to  table-linen,  I  know  he's  well  off,  and 

plate,  too — for  he  had  all  his  mother's  spoons,  and  the  two  silver 

porringers,  and  the  chocolate-pot,  and  teapot ;  but,  then,  what  will 

they  do  for  cups  and  saucers  ?  old  bachelors  are  not  likely  to  have  a 

whole  set." 
"  La,  marm,"  interrupted  Prue,  "  that  was  the  very  thing  old  Nelly 

Jenkins  told  me.    There's  a  bran-new  set  just  come  home ;  and  Nelly 

saith  there's  to  be  quite  grand  doings." 
"  Well,  I  never  heard  a  word  of  this  until  now,''  said  the  old  lady, 

togrily, 
"  Why,  niarm,  I  told  you  about  poor  Mrs.  Cooper,  as  was  frightened 

into  screeching  convulsions  by  the  prentice  as  walked  in  his  sleep ; 
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and  how  Mrs.  Johnson  has  given  warning  to  Molly  about  breaking 
that  nice  chaney  bason ;  but  Mr.  Fleming  just  corned  in  as  I  was 
a-going  to  tell  you "  said  Prue,  in  exculpation. 

"  Well,  there's  nothing  like  old  gentlemen  going  to  house-keeping ; 
but,  Prue,  what  does  Mistress  Martha  say  to  it  all  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Lawson. 

"  I  never  asked  her,  marm,"  said  Prue,  with  a  toss  of  her  head,  "  a 
stuck-up  old  body,  as  stiff  as  a  starched  apron,  and  no  more  talk  than 
a  church  door." 

"  No,  nobody  can  get  news  from  Mistress  Martha,"  said  Madam  Win- 
field  ;  "  but  she's  a  respectable  body  for  all  that.  1  wonder  what  she 
has  bought  over  there.  She  was  looking  at  the  turkies,  but  it  got  so 
dark,  Mrs.  Lawson,  that  I  was  forced  to  come  away  from  the  window. 
They'll  have  a  turkey  I  should  think ;  but  who  will  make  the  mince 
pies?" 

"  O,  Miss  Lucy — there's  Mistress  Martha  teaching  her  to  roll  out 
pie  crust,  for,  poor  thing,  she  was  brought  up  in  an  outlandish  place, 
you  know,  Boston  in  New  England." 

*'  Ah,  poor  child,  and  she  hath  some  strange  notions,  and  that  me-^ 
thinks  is  why  Madam  Waters  so  likes  her.  She  says  she  hath  never 
yet  kept  Christmas  day !  But  how  was  Mistress  Martha  teaching  her  ? 
it's  not  every  body  that  can  make  a  light  puff  paste.  When  I  left  school 
at  Stepney  Green  in  1690,  I  was  sent  to  a  gentlewoman's  in  Fleet 
Street  to  learn ;  and  we  made  raised  paste,  and  puff  paste,  and  jum- 
balls,  and  king  William's  ilorentines,  of  almonds  and  orange  peel. 
Young  folk  don't  learn  such  things  now-a-days,  Mrs.  Lawson ;  I 
wonder  what  kind  of  a  mince-pie  Miss  Delia  Waters  would  make." 

"  Ay,  Madam  Winfield,  and  how  high  she  holds  her  head.  She 
has  bought  a  vastly  pretty  brocade,  and  is  working  as  though  for 
her  life  at  her  Dresden  ruffles." 

"  But  she'll  never  look  so  pretty  as  Lucy  Fleming.  And  so  she  is 
learning  to  make  pie-crust.  I  should  like  to  know  how  they'll  make 
the  mince  meat ;  /  always  put  chopped  dates  in  ;  'tis  Lady  Butler's 
way,  and  gives  a  quality  taste  to  it ;  but,  O  dear !  my  pie-making  days 
arc  over !"  The  old  lady  took  another  pinch  of  snuff,  and  handed  the 
box  to  Mrs.  Lawson.  *'  Well,  still  I  can't  but  think  of  this  dinner. 
And  who  pray  is  to  take  the  head  of  the  table?" 

"  Fm  sure  I  don't  know,  but  perhaps  Madam  Mayhew." 

"  Ah !  there's  a  change  since  last  Christmas.  She's  a  good  Chris- 
tian as  ever  was.  She  sent  me  two  peaches,  and  a  bunch  of  grapes — 
but  do  you  think  she  can  cut  up  the  turkey  ?  Dear  me,  dear  me !  to 
think  of  old  Mr.  Fleming  giving  a  Christmas  party!" 

Well,  the  important  day  has  arrived,  bright  and  frosty,  just  ai 
Christmas  holidays  ought  to  be ;  and  so  clear,  that  standing  at  the 
top  of  Tokenhouse  Yard,  you  might  actually  see  all  the  way  down 
Nicholas  Lane  to  the  Exchange.  And  with  what  a  pleasant  smile 
does  old  Mr.  Fleming  sip  his  tea  in  the  back  room,  and  glance  round 
at  the  preparations  : — the  piled  up  china,  the  tray  full  of  wine  glasses, 
the  stout  decanters  rivalling  crystal  in  brightness,  waiting  to  h^  filled 
with  his  oldest  Madeira,  and  the  four  tall  candlesticks  with  the  long 
moulds  in  them,  so  neatly  ornamented  with  frills  of  cut  paper,  and 
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the  hnge  ^sh  of  oranges  intermixed  with  sprigs  of  Christmas,  and 
the  smaller  disbes  with  the  almonds  and  raisins.  And  how  com- 
placently does  he  gaze  on  his  fair  niece,  and  gaily  laugh  away  her 
fears  lest  the  mince  pies  should  not  turn  out  well.  Ay,  mince  pies 
nught  be  a  laughing  matter  to  old  gentlemen  and  to  young  ones  too, 
but  it  was  not  so  to  a  young  lady  ;  and  when  Miss  Lucy  repaired  to 
the  kitchen  and  took  her  place  at  the  dresser,  rollingpin  in  hand — 
not  the  lumbering  wooden  one  of  modem  times,  but  of  ebony,  and 
taper  as  the  fingers  that  were  to  use  it — her  hand  so  shook,  and  her 
anxiety  was  so  great,  that  Mistress  Martha  was  fain  to  encourage  her 
to  the  utmost. 

Poor  Mistress  Martha !  this  was  an  anxious  day  for  her — for  was 
not  grand  Madam  Waters  coming,  and  critical  Madam  Winfield,  and 
prying  Mrs.  Lawson,  and  had  not  that  pert  minx,  Prue,  called  in 
twice  yesterday  evening,  with  some  sort  of  a  message,  but  for  no  other 
real  reason  than  to  see  how  all  was  going  on ;  and  would  she  not  pop 
in  again,  to  report  progress,  perhaps  just  as  the  plum  pudding  was 
about  to  be  tied  up,  perhaps  just  as  Mistress  Martha  was  putting  the 
last  flavouring  into  the  stuffing  for  the  turkey.  It  was  therefore 
welcome  news  when  the  boy  came  in  from  his  errands,  and  told  her 
how  Mr.  Gregory's  kitchen  chimney  had  caught  fire,  and  how  there 
was  quite  a  bustle  in  putting  it  out,  for  well  did  she  know  that  both 
Prue  and  her  mistress  had  now  plenty  to  amuse  themselves  in  looking 
out  at  the  best  room  window,  instead  of  playing  their  favourite  game 
of  "Neighbour,  neighbour,  I'm  come  to  torment  you." 

Well,  the  mince-pies  were  made,  and  "  beautifully,"  said  Mistress 
Martha  ;  but  they  were  not  round,  like  those  of  modem  days,  but 
star-shaped,  and  fleur-dc-lis-shaped,  and  some  of  them  indeed  of  non- 
descript shape  ;  but  still  all  manner  of  shapes  were  "  in  vogue"  for 
inioce  pies  and  baked  custards,  so  these  did  as  well  as  the  rest.     And 
pretty  Lucy  has  quitted  the  kitchen,  for  with  the  important  mince 
pies  her  housewifery  is  finished ;  and  now  Mistress  Martha,  with  a 
solemn  look,  proceeds  to  prepare  the  stuffing  for  the  turkey,  and  old 
Nelly,  "  the  help,"  as  our  American  friends  would  call  her,  sits  on 
the  scullery  floor,  surrounded  by  cabbage  leaves  and  turnip  tops, 
paring  away  as  for  her  life,  while  the  boy,  having  nothing  else  to  do, 
and  eschewing  idleness,  steals  on  tiptoe  behind  Mistress  Martha,  and 
gazing  longingly  at  the  half-open  bag  containing  the  remainder  of 
the  raisins,  puts  in  his  thumb,  like  little  Jack  Homer,  and  pulls  out 
as  many  as  he  can  grasp,  but  without  crying,  like  the  aforesaid  hero, 
—"  What  a  good  boy  am  II " 

How  busy  are  they  all  in  the  kitchen,  and  how  busy  is  Mr.  Fleming 
op-stairs  and  down-stairs: — he  has  not  even  time  to  pay  his  daily 
visit  to  the  Amsterdam  coffee-house  to  read  the  papers ;  no,  there 
may  be  alarming  news  from  Dunkirk,  there  may  be  a  rising  among 
the  wild  Highlanders,  even  Mr.  Pelham  may  be  ill  or  out  of  favour, 
but  Mr.  Fleming  scarcely  thinks  of  his  daily  repast  of  daily  news. 
There  he  is,  down  in  the  cellar,  routing  among  the  cobwebbed  binns, 
for  some  choice  Madeira,  bottled  twelve  years  ago,  and  for  some  fine 
likimtain  quite  as  old — for  Mountain  is  the  ladies'  wine  ;  and  then 
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some  Port  for  the  younger  gentlemen — for  Port  was  "the  vogue" 
among  them  in  1745.  Then,  that  stone  bottle  of  genuine  Ck)gnac, 
which  had  been  put  by  so  long  that  it  Was  almost  forgotten ;  that 
must  be  found,  for  two  wine  glassfuls  were  wanted  for  sauce  for  the 
pudding,  and  some  for  the  mince  pies,  besides  a  full  pint  for  the  punch 
at  night. 

Poor  Mr.  Fleming  !  so  fatigued  was  he  with  his  exertions  that  he 
wiped  his  forehead,  as  though  it  had  been  summer,  and  sat  down 
quite  exhausted  by  the  fire.  "  Well,  I  little  thought  of  this,  last 
year,"  said  he,  and  he  nodded  gaily  to  his  pretty  niece,  pleasure  over- 
coming fatigue. 

"  Nor  did  I,  to  find  so  kind  an  uncle,"  replied  Lucy,  her  large 
blue  eyes  filling  with  sudden  tears,  "  so  kind,  so  good  an  uncle." 

"  Nonsense,  Lucy,  who  am  I  to  be  kind  to  if  not  to  my  own 
brother's  child?  but,  bless  me,"  continued  the  old  gentleman  taking 
out  his  repeater,  "  here's  almost  one  o'clock  ;  make  haste,  child,  and 
get  dressed,  ay,  and  look  as  pretty  as  you  can,  for  you  don't  know 
who  is  coming  to-day." 

Lucy  opened  her  soft  blue  eyes,  "  Why,  I'm  sure  you  told  me  all 
—  Madam  Waters,  Madam  Winfield,  Mr.  Waters,  Miss  Delia ." 

"  Ay,  but  there  is  an  old  acquaintance  coming,  and  all  these  are 
new ;  but  get  along,  Lucy,  you'll  know  in  good  time." 

"  Who  can  it  be,  dear  uncle  ?  " 

"You'll  know — well,  although  there  may  be  time  enough  for  you 
to  dress,  there  will  not  be  time  for  me,  so  good -by,  Lucy." 

Poor  Lucy,  how  utterly  bewildered  was  she !  Who  could  it  be  that 
was  coming  ?  However,  to  dress  she  went,  and  when  she  re-entered 
the  best  parlour  in  her  pink  ducape,  and  gauze  rufllcs,  and  with  the 
little  gauze  fly  cap  just  set  at  the  back  of  her  head,  shading,  but  not 
concealing  those  beautiful  ringlets  of  palest  amber,  we  question  whether 
a  prettier  maiden  could  have  been  found  in  the  whole  city. 

It  is  a  quarter  to  two,  and  the  first  double  knock  startles  quiet 
Tokenhouse  Yard,  and  the  two  clerks  at  Mr.  Simpson's,  opposite, 
peep  over  the  blind,  and  the  housekeeper  at  number  ten  half  opens 
the  door  to  peep  out.  The  door  is  quickly  opened  by  the  boy,  quite 
spruce  in  his  chocolate  livery  turned  up  with  red,  who  bows  reve- 
rentially as  Mrs.  Lawson  and  her  daughter  enter. 

"And  how  is  good  Mistress  Martha,  to-day?"  says  busy  prying 
Mrs.  Lawson,  and  she  peeps  in  at  the  half-opened  kitchen  door,  to 
ascertain  whether  there  really  is  a  turkey  or  not.  With  a  rueful 
smile,  and  a  very  stiff  curtsey,  docs  Mistress  Martha  come  forward, 
begging  Mrs.  Lawson  not  to  stand  in  the  draught,  and  assuring  her 
that  Miss  Lucy  is  quite  ready  and  expecting  her ;  so  Mrs.  Lawson, 
having  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  turkey  roasting,  and  of  the  mince 
pies  too,  that  have  just  been  brought  home,  "done  a  nice  light 
brown,"  quietly  proceeds  up  stairs. 

Another,  and  another  double-knock  startles  quiet  Tokenhouse 
Yard ;  Mr.  AVaters  and  his  daughter,  who  proceed  direct  up  stairs, 
and  Madam  Winfield,  escorted  by  her  maid  Prue,  who  both  determi- 
nately  stop  in  the  passage.  How  pleasant  to  Mistress  Martha  would 
have  been  the  modern  arrangement  of  the  kitchen  below  stairs,  for 
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Madam  AVinfield  will  certainly,  on  pretence  of  her  breath,  walk  in 
and  sit  down  for  five  minutes  ;  how  pleasant,  therefore,  was  the  next 
bock,  which  told  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  and  Madam  May  hew.  Wliat 
kind  greetings  passed  between  them  and  the  old  lady ;  and  how  pe- 
remptorily did  Mr.  Mayhew  insist  on  leading  Madam  Winfield  up 
stairs,  declaring  there  was  a  draught  fit  to  turn  a  mill  in  the  passage, 
and  that,  unless  she  forthwith  proceeded  to  the  dining-room,  she 
would  infallibly  incur  a  return  of  her  rheumatics.  Most  unwillingly 
did  the  old  lady  accept  the  proffered  arm,  while  Prue,  disappointed  of 
her  peep,  wrapped  up  the  clogs,  and  cloak,  and  hood  in  a  huge 
handle,  and  sullenly  turned  away.  Another  knock,  and  young  Mr. 
Heywood  and  Mr.  Edward  Brent  arrive ;  and,  lastly,  stately  Madam 
Waters,  leaning  on  Mistress  Betty's  arm,  (how  unfortunate  that  the 
handsome  yellow  chariot  cannot  drive  close  up  to  the  door,)  and  pre- 
ceded by  the  footman,  who  knocks.  Madam  Waters,  although  stiff 
and  stately,  is  a  general  favourite ;  so  while  the  boy  almost  touches 
the  ground  in  the  depth  of  his  obeisance.  Mistress  Martha  hun-ies 
forward  with  her  lowest  curtsey,  and  earnest  inquiries  after  the  old 
lady's  health. 

"  Tolerable,  thank  God,  for  almost  seventy-six  years,"  says  the 
old  lady,  smiling ;  "  but  Mistress  Martha,  who  could  have  thought 
of  this  diinner-party  ?  " 

Well,  here  are  all  the  company  seated  at  the  great  round  table, 
and  there  is  turkey,  and  boiled  fowls,  and  Westphalia  ham.  "  A 
pkin  dinner,  quite  bachelor's  fare,"  says  the  delighted  Mr.  Fleming. 
"An  excellent  dinner,"  respond  the  company,  in  chorus.  "  My 
young  friend  begged  us  not  to  wait  for  him,"  continued  Mr.  Fleming, 
"but  hath  sent  word  he  will  certainly  be  here  before  tea." 

"  Ay,  that  he  will,"  said  Mr.  Mayhew,  laughing,  "  if  post-horses 
can  be  obtained  between  here  and  Reading.  It's  young  Pemberton," 
continued  he,  in  a  whisper  to  Miss  Delia,  who  sat  beside  him ;  "  he 
was  obliged  to  go  to  Bristol,  but  I  know  he  would  rather  lose  fifty 
pounds  than  miss  our  party." 

How  pleasantly  Miss  Delia  smiled ;  young  Pemberton  had  doubt- 
less heard  she  was  to  be  there,  for  who  but  he  had  sent  her  that 
el^ant  valentine;  and  as  she  had  not  seen  him  for  months  past, 
which  indeed  was  strange,  doubtless  her  company  was  the  great 
attraction. 

"  Young  Mr.  Pemberton,  uncle,"   exclaimed  Lucy,   opening   her 
large  blue  eyes  with  wonder. 
"  Ay,  I  told  you  an  old  friend  was  coming,  you  know." 
How  Miss  Deha  now  stared  in  turn !     How  came  Mr.  Fleming's 
niece  to  know  aught  of  young  Pemberton  ? 

"  He  was  a  kind  friend  to  us  in  Boston,"  said  Lucy,  with  downcast 
eyes  ;  "  indeed,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him."  Yes,  very  likely 
•he  would  ;  but  would  young  Pemberton  be  glad  to  see  her  ?  Surely 
not.  So  Miss  Delia  glanced  an  approving  look  at  herself  in  the  pier- 
glass,  and  rejoiced  that  her  Dresden  ruffles  adorned  her  fair  arms, 
and  that  her  dark  hair  was  dressed  so  becomingly. 
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Dinner  proceeded.  As  Mrs.  Lawson  had  foretold,  Madam  Mayhew 
took  the  head  of  the  table — no  longer  in  her  faded  grey  ducape,  but 
in  splendid  white  flowered  brocade,  and  dazzling  diamond  guard- 
ring,  but  with  the  same  sweet  smile,  the  same  low  sweet  voice,  and 
the  same  desire  to  make  all  happy  around  her.  And  completely  she 
succeeded.  She  carved  the  turkey  unexceptionably,  although  a 
matron  of  not  six  month's  standing;  and  quite  won  the  heart  of 
Madam  Winfield  by  the  two  delicate  slices  of  the  breast,  and  nice 
piece  of  liver  which  she  put  on  her  plate.  Every  thing  was  in  good 
style,  as  the  old  lady  remarked  the  next  day ;  for  Madam  Waters' 
sober  steady  footman  waited  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  Mr.  Flem- 
ing's boy  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  dishes  and  plates  were  sent  in 
quite  hot,  and  the  turkey  was  garnished  with  barberries  and  bay 
leaves,  and  the  boiled  fowls  with  barberries  and  slices  of  lemon. 

And,  as  the  old  lady  had  foretold,  there  was  a  second  course,  wild 
ducks,  and  hashed  calves'  head  in  a  silver  dish.  Yes,  hashed  calves' 
head  !  that  grand  dish,  so  genteel, — perhaps  because  so  elaborate, — 
with  its  fried  oysters  and  force-meat  balls,  and  stewed  truffles ;  and 
then  the  remove,  the  huge  pudding  in  its  round  blue  and  gold  china 
dish,  and  Miss  Lucy's  mince-pies.  And  just  in  time  to  partake  of 
them,  in  comes  young  Pemberton. 

How  politely  he  bows  to  the  company!  how  courteously  he  ex- 
presses his  fears  of  having  disturbed  them  I  and  Mr.  Brent  makes 
room  for  him  just  beside  Miss  Lucy;  but  he  hesitates  to  take  that 
place  —  doubtless  because  he  would  rather  sit  by  Miss  Delia  Waters. 
And  how  merrily  does  Mr.  Mayhew  tease  him  about  being  in  time  for 
the  mince  pies,  and  bid  him  guess  who  made  them.  As  to  Mr.  Mayhew, 
it  is  astonishing  how  gay  and  how  polite  he  is ;  —  coidd  he  ever  have 
been  called  a  bear  ?  Why  he  behaves  as  though  he  had  had  three 
months'  training  at  Versailles,  and  so  Mr.  Fleming  told  him ;  but  he, 
with  a  glance  toward  the  head  of  the  table,  replied  that  he  had  of  late 
been  under  far  better  tuition. 

And  now  the  cloth  is  removed,  and  old  Mr.  Fleming,  immediately 
after  the  company  have  drank  each  other's  healths,  gives,  "  our  rightful 
King,  and  confusion  to  the  Pretender,"  little  thinking  what  confusion 
the  Pretender  would  throw  them  into  during  this  very  year.  And  then 
Mr.  Waters  begs  to  propose  the  health  of  Mr.  Pelham ;  and  again 
Mr.  Fleming  relates  his  celebrated  interview  with  that  popular  mi- 
nister. And  there  is  much  pleasant  conversation ;  but  young  Pemberton 
takes  little  part  in  it — indeed  he  looks  quite  abstracted,  so  not  unwil- 
ling is  Miss  Delia  to  arise  and  follow  the  ladies  into  the  adjoining 
room.  But  the  gentlemen  do  not  sit  long  over  their  wine ;  they  soon 
return  to  the  parlour,  and  then,  as  soon  as  the  great  round  table  is 
removed,  and  the  little  round  table  with  the  tea  things  placed,  all 
return  again  to  the  dining-room. 

What  is  Mr.  Mayhew  about  ?  he  seems  determined  that  young 
Pemberton  shall  sit  next  to  Lucy  while  she  makes  tea,  and  he  actually 
tries  to  push  him  into  the  next  chair ;  but  young  Pemberton  looks 
very  foolish,  and  draws  back ;  so  stately  Madam  Waters,  with  a  plea- 
sant smile,  sweeps  across  the  room  and  takes  the  chair  herself.  ^*  We 
will  not  have  your  tea-making  spoilt,  my  child,"  says  she.   Lucy 
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Uoshefi,  and  smiles,  and  opens  the  little  enamelled  canister  with  a 
fihaklDg  hand,  while  the  old  lady  glances  a  very  cunning  look  toward 
Mr.Majhew. 

How  fond  is  Madam  Waters  of  Lucy — and  yet  it  is  not  surprising ; 
for  dear  to  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Scudamore  is  every  thought  of 
"brave  New  England,"  the  land  of  our  exiled  patriots,  the  home  of 
the  pilgrim  fathers :  and  with  all  their  history  Lucy  is  familiar,  for 
she  has  kept  "  thanksgiving  day**  in  the  very  town  they  first  founded, 
and  seen  the  very  bay  in  which  the  "  May-flower  "  cast  anchor,  with 
her  rich  freight  of  bold  and  true  hearts.  Yes,  dear  to  the  daughter  of 
the  Parliament  soldier  were  these  recollections,  and  dear  the  fair  girl 
who  cherished  them. 

Well,  tea  is  over ;  but,  O !  IVIadam  Waters,  puritanical  Madam 
Waters,  how  pleasantly  are  you  beckoning  young  Pemberton  to  you, 
to  take  the  chair  you  are  leaving.  But  ]y&.  Mayhew — we  suppose  on 
the  principle  of  "  if  you  will  not  when  you  may  "  —  takes  it  himself, 
and  forthwith  be^ns  whispering  to  Lucy.  The  result  of  this  whisper- 
ing soon  appears ;  for  it  is  arranged,  that  while  the  old  folk  have  a 
quiet  gossip,  the  young  folk — and  among  them  Mr.  Mayhew  ranks 
himself —  shall  play  at  questions,  and  commands,  and  forfeits.  "  But 
Madam  Waters,"  says  Miss  Peggy  Lawson,  "  will  not  she  be  shocked.** 

"  0  no.  Madam  Waters  likes  to  see  young  folk  merry,"  she  replies, 
Md  quotes  those  lines  of  our  great  poet,  an  old  friend  of  her  father's  — 

**  For  every  thing  mild  Heaven  a  time  ordains. 
And  disapproves  that  care,  though  wise  in  show. 
That  with  superfluous  burthen  loads  the  day. 
And  when  God  sends  a  cheerful  hour  refrainsw** 

So  to  questions  and  commands  they  go. 

0!  how  Miss  Delia  looks,  and  how  eagerly  she  awaits  the  answer, 
when  Mr.  Mayhew  commands  young  Pemberton  to  confess  how  many 
valentines  he  has  written. 
"  Never  one  in  my  life,"  is  the  eager  answer. 
"  That's  more  than  I  can  say,"  simpered  Mr.  Edward  Brent,  with  a 
sheepish  glance  towards  Miss  Delia.     What!   was  that  handsome 
valentine,  which  had  been  kept  wrapt  up  in  lavender,  afler  all  sent 
hjhim?     Miss  Delia  could  have  bit  her  fingers  for  vexation  —  there 
aded  her  hopes  of  a  handsome  settlement,  which  she  was  sure  her 
father  would  approve. 

Well,  Miss  I>elia  might  be  vexed,  but  all  the  others  were  very 
merry ;  and  so  many  forfeits  were  incurred,  that  Madam  Mayhew  *s 
worked  India  muslin  apron  was  quite  full.  Poor  young  Pemberton ! 
how  absent  he  was :  he  had  incurred  more  forfeits  than  any  —  ring, 
watch,  snuff-box,  cravat-stud  —  all  had  been  given —  what  could  he 
give  more  ? 

"  Your  pocket-book,"  whispered  Mr.  Mayhew,  gravely.  The  young 
man  hesitated,  and  very  reluctantly  drew  it  forth,  and  laid  it  on  the 
pile  of  forfeits. 

Merrily  did  the  game  proceed ;  and  now  the  forfeits  were  to  be 
cried.  "What  shall  he  be  done  to  who  owns  this?"  said  Madam 
Kayhew,  holding  up  the  pocket-book. 

"  Let  him  confess  where  he  got  that  which  he  values  most  in  it," 
said  Mr.  Mayhew,  slyly. 
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"  0  what  can  jaa  mean,"  cried  youDg  Femberton,  rising  in  great 
agitation,  and  attempting  to  take  the  pocket-book. 

"  Nay,  fair  play :  —  and  confess,  and  yon  shall  have  it ;  is  not  that 
right,  Mr.  Fleming  ?  Come,  give  us  your  opinion,"  cried  Sir.  Maybew, 
laughing. 

"  What's  all  this  about,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  bustling  forward, 
and  taking  the  pocket-book,  unknoning  whose  it  was,  from  Madam 
Mayhew's  hand;  "and  what's  tkUf"  continued  he,  drawing  out  a 
long  silken  ringlet  of  tlie  palest  amber. 

"  The  very  colour,"  cried  Mr.  Maybew,  taking  it  from  old  Mr. 
Fleming's  hand,  and  holding  it  close  to  Lucy's  beautiful  hair.  "  Come, 
confess,  Lucy." 

"  Indeed,  I  know  nought  about  it,"  stud  Lucy,  looking  round  quite 
bewildered. 

"  Then  confess,  Pemberton  —  confess  your  theft,  though  com- 
mitted, I  believe,  over  seas,  and  a  year  or  two  ago." 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Lucy  did  not  know  it,"  earnestly  replied  young 
Pemberton;  "but  —  but  will  she  pardon  me?  it  was  when  I  left 
Boston ;  and " 

"You  took  it  for  a  keepsake,"  said  old  Mr.  Fleming,  laughing. 
"  Well,  Lucy,  forgive  him,  for  he  hath  taken  good  care  of  it." 

And  Lucy  said  she  forgave  him,  for  she  was  not  hard-hearted  j  and 
old  Mr.  Fleming  laughed,  and  shook  him  by  the  hand  ;  and  Mr. 
Maybew,  too.  So  the  beautiful  ringlet  was  carefully  replaced  in  the 
pocket-book,  and  all  sat  down  merrily  t^  supper. 

"  Well,  Lucy,"  said  old  Mr.  Fleming,  after  his  well-pleased  guests 
had  departed,  "  to  think  of  that  sly  young  Pemberton  {  who  could 
have  thought  it  ?  Well,  I  must  take  him  to  task  to-morrow ;  but 
we've  certainly  had  a  very  pleasant  day."  H.  L. 


LINES  TO   AN  INDIAN  AIR. 
BY  It.  MijsCKKjx  MiLSKS,  icsy.  M-r. 

SLtTHBER,  infant!  slamber 
On  lliy  motiier'B  breast ; 
Kisses  without  number 
Rain  upun  tliy  reel ; 
Fair  tliey  fali  from  many  lips, 
But  from  her's  the  best. 
Sluniber,  itifiint !  slumber 
On  thy  mother's  breatiL 

Slamber,  infant!  slumber, 
On  the  earth'a  cold  breast ; 
Blossoms  without  numbur 
Breathe  alji.ut  lliy  re.-t : 
Nature,  iviih  ti'ii  thousiinil  smiles. 
Meets  so  dear  a  guest. 
Slumber,  infant !  slumber 
On  the  earth's  cold  breast. 

Slumber,  infant !  slumber 
On  an  angel's  breast ; 

Glories  witlioiit  number 
Consecrate  thy  rest : 
Deeper  joya  than  we  can  know 
Wait  upon  thel)lest. 
Klumbcr,  infant!  slumber 
In  thy  heavenly  rest ! 
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A  LETTER  FROM  THE  CAPE. 

The  authenticity  of  the  following  epistle  will  be  believed  or  not, 
according  to  the  temperament  of  the  reader.  There  are  persons  who 
will  recognise  the  genuineness  of  the  "  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the 
Living,"  but  reject  those  of  Fum  Hoam  as  a  fictitious  correspon- 
dence. How,  and  from  whom  the  document  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  editor  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  :  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  he 
received  full  permission  to  print  it,  as  well  as  to  illuminate  it,  if  he 
pleased,  with  his  pencil. 

To  3fr.  Philip  Mullery  Shoe  Marty  91.  MinorieSy  London, 

Dear  Uncle, 

You  will  be  astonished,  no  doubt,  at  my  dating  from  Africa,  and 
particularly  after  our  giving  out  only  a  trip  to  the  Ck)ntinent — but 
for  reasons  you  shall  have  in  due  course.  Li  the  mean  time  please 
to  note  the  present  as  strictly  confidential,  as  containing  matters, 
which  for  our  interests  it  is  material  to  prevent  getting  wind :  the 
truth  is  we  are  in  what  the  Americans  call  a  fix — but  you  shall  have 
the  whole  story  item  by  item,  and  almost  verbatim,  for  I  have  a  re- 
tentive memory,  as  if  from  a  short-hand  reporter. 

As  a  relation  and  intimate  visitor,  you  are  aware  of  my  father's 
fondness  for  rural  Ufe.  Every  summer,  as  regularly  as  it  eame  he 
took  some  country  place  in  the  suburbs,  with  a  bit  of  ground  where 
he  might  indulge  in  gardening,  but  which  as  I  may  say  was  only 
taking  the  edge  off  his  stomach — his  real  hankering  was  after  farm- 
ing— and  above  all  the  tiptop  of  his  ambition  was  to  have  a  landed 
estate  of  his  own  for  his  agricultural  pursuits.  "  No  leasing  or  renting 
for  me,"  he  used  to  say,  "but  a regidar  out-and-out  freehold,  if  it's  ever 
so  small,  where  I  can  turn  out  my  hobby  into  my  own  fields.  For 
if  there's  an  enviable  character  on  the  earth,"  said  he,  "  it's  a  Proprietor 
of  the  Soil,  that  can  stand  on  his  own  ground  with  his  own  clay 
sticking  to  his  shoes,  and  say,  '  Here  I  am,  a  landlord,  and  all  between 
the  sky  and  the  centre  is  my  own.' "  Which,  for  a  long  time,  in  the 
depressed  state  of  business,  seemed  only  a  Utopian  idea,  no  more  to 
be  realised  than  the  Pennsylvanian  bonds.  However,  what  with  one 
lucky  spec  and  another,  prospects  improved,  and  particularly  by  a 
bankrupt,  intending  to  maJse  himself  scarce,  who  sold  his  whole  stock 
to  us,  at  sixty  per  cent,  discount,  for  cash  down,  whereby  we  realised 
considerably,  being  able  to  undersell  all  the  rest  of  the  trade — not 
such  a  sum,  to  be  sure,  as  would  enable  us  to  buy  one  of  those 
splendid  domains  or  manors,  constantly  advertised  by  Mr.  Robins,  but 
enough  to  purchase  a  snug  little  bit  of  land  in  England,  or  a  good 
track  of  it  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  or  the  United  States ;  be- 
tween which  the  governor,  as  I  call  him,  having  no  objection  to  go 
abroad,  and  being  ambitious  of  farming  on  a  large  scale,  was  studying 
to  make  up  his  mind,  when  one  day  he  came  home  from  the  City  all 
cock-a-hoop  with  the  news  that  a  Mr.  Braggins  had  a  vast  quantity 
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of  land  to  dispose  of  at  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  at  the  unprecedented 
low  price  of  a  shilling  an  acre. 

"That's  the  place,**  said  he,  "for  my  investment.  Improveable 
land  of  course,  or  it  wouldn't  be  so  reasonable ;  and,  as  such,  offering 
opportunities  for  drawing  out  its  capabilities  hj  chemical  cultivation." 
And  nothing  would  serve  him  but  I  must  clap  on  my  hat  at  once,  and 
go  off  with  him  to  'Mr.  Braggins,  whom  we  found  in  his  oflBce,  hung 
round  with  maps  of  the  country,  and  ground  plans  of  the  African 
estates. 

"I  believe,**  said  Father,  plunging  at  once  in  medias  res,  "you 
bave  some  foreign  land  to  dispose  of  ?  " 

"Yes  —  there  it  is,**  said  Mr.  Braggins,  jumping  down  from  his 
stool,  and  pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  biggest  map  — "  all  that 
tract  marked   red,  beginning   here  at  Bavian  Boomjes  —  a   noble 
expanse,  calling  aloud  on  Man,  with  his  physical  and  intellectual 
energies,  to  convert  it  from  a  wilderness  to  a  fertile  and  populous 
province  —  a  Land  of  Promise,  only  awaiting  civilisation's  dairies  and 
apiaries  to  overflow  with  milk  and  honey." 
"  And  what's  the  general  quality  of  the  soil  ?  "  asked  my  father. 
"  Why,  to  be  candid,"  said  Mr.  Braggins,  "  there  are  worse,  and 
there  are  better.     Not  quite  so  rich  as  the  fat  loams  of  Kent,  nor 
exactly  so  hard  and  sordid  as  the  bare  bleak  rocks  of  Cornwall.     It 
needs  cultivation  of  course,  being  virgin  earth,  fresli  from  the  hands 
of  nature  ;  rather  dry,  and  therefore  requiring  the  less  outlay  for 
draining." 
"  And  stiff  ?  "  asked  my  father. 

"  Why  medium ;  but  remarkably  free  from  stones,  roots,  or  stubs, 
—  an  eljgible  substance  for  the  operations  of  the  plough,  or  spade 
hnsbandiy  iS  preferred.  As  I  said  before,  a  soil  not  superlatively 
rich  in  quality,  but  amply  compensated  by  a  feature  of  commanding 
><l^antage,  namely,  the  proximity  to  the  African  Islands,  with  an 
^"fc'ted  supply  of  guano,  that  miraculous  manure  that  has  proved 
the  salvation  of  the  British  Farmer ;  and  which,  if  spread  thick 
^^ogh,  must,  by  analogy,  produce  the  most  abundant  harvests." 
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"  And  the  climate  ?  "  said  my  father. 

"  Superb.  None  of  those  cloudy,  foggy  skies,  the  curse  of  England, 
and  the  reproach  of  foreigners ;  but  deeply,  beautifully  blue,  with  a 
tropical  sun,  as  Byron  says  — 

"  Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright. 
But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light  *'  — 

entirely  superseding  stoves  and  hot -beds,  and  all  our  expensive  appa- 
ratus for  the  production  of  melons  and  cowcumbers  ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  grape,  and  the  possible  luxury  of  quaffing  your  own  Cape, 
home-made,  under  your  own  eye,  with  due  regard  to  the  fermenta- 
tion, and  which  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  render  it  a  racy,  generous 
wine,  equal  to  the  most  celebrated  vintages  of  the  Bacchanalian  pro- 
vinces of  the  Continent." 

"  What,  equal  to  sherry  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Why  no,"  said  Mr.  Braggins,  "not  exactly  equal,  but  superior — 
positively  superior  to  some  qualities  of  the  Spanish  juice;  and  espe- 
cially should  you  be  favoured,  during  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  by 
the  presence  of  one  of  those  eccentric  heavenly  visitors,  a  comet, 
like  the  famous  one  of  1822.  Then,  if  youVe  horticultural,  the 
gifts  of  Flora,  including  the  rarest  exotics  of  our  conservatories, 
flourish  in  luxuriant  profusion  — the  Scipio  Africanus  and  the  African 
marigold,  in  their  most  splendid  varieties,  growing  indigenous  in  the 
open  air." 

"  And  as  to  the  sporting  ?  "  I  inquired. 

**  Oceans  of  game,  sir,  oceans,  and  self- protected  —  the  poacher, 
that  bane  of  our  fercB  naturtp,  being  unknown ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  manorial  rights  to  be  infringed,  or  .  ealous  preserver  of- 
fended, in  your  uncertificated  pursuit  of  your  sport.  No,  sir  ;  you'll 
be  monarch  of  all  you  survey,  as  the  poem  says,  and  lord  of  the  fowl 
and  the  brute." 

"  But  to  return  to  the  farming,"  interrupted  my  father  ;  "  I  should 
like  to  pursue  both  pasture  and  arable." 

"  Well,  my  good  sir,"  said  Mr.  Braggins,  "  the  land  is  equally 
adapted  for  either ;  as  fit  to  pasture  cattle,  as   capable   of  bearing 
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"And  suppose  I  should  fancy,"  said  my  father,  "to  breed  and 
fatten  live  stock  ?  " 

"  Nothing  better,  sir,  a  certain  speculation.  The  animals  in  that 
country  have  a  natural  tendency  to  take  on  fat  —  for  example,  the 
well-known  Cape  sheep,  whose  tails  become  one  mass  of  living  mutton 
tallow,  which  is  supported,  and  trundles  after  them  in  a  sort  of  go- 
cart  or  truck.  And  talking  of  mutton,  reminds  me  to  mention  its 
piquante  accessary,  capers,  a  common  weed,,  which  you  will  have  for  the 
mere  picking,  as  gratis  as  groundsel.  Yes,  sir,  breed  and  fatten. 
You  may  judge  by  the  sheep  what  your  cattle  will  be.  Your  fat 
bullocks  will  vie  ^vith  our  Smithfield  Club  prize  oxen,  and  even  your 
lean  beasts  will  be  equal  to  the  stock  that  is  imported  from  Holland, 
under  Sir  Robert's  New  Tariff." 
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"  ^'ery  gnod,"  said  my  father,  rubbing  his  hands.  "  I  have  heard 
wid  read  of  the  African  sheep.  And  iiow  as  to  tlie  nnlives — no  fear 
of  Iheir  coming  down  on  a  moonlight  night  from  the  hills  like  a  band 
of  rude  barbarians,  as  the  play  says,  and  sweeping  our  flocks  and 
terds?" 

"  Oh.  none  in  the  world,"  said  Mr,  Braggins.  "  The  nearest  tribe 
is  tlte  Gondolas,  or  IJongolas,  and  they  are  limited  to  a  distance  of  a 
liuidred  and  fifty  miles,  by  an  express  treaty  with  King  Tongataboo, 
ia  consideration  of  an  annual  tribute — a  mere  trifle,  six  gross  of 
brtss  buttons  and  a  few  bucketfuUs  of  cowries,  a  sort  of  foreign 
Ka-sbei],  plentiful  as  periwinkles,  that  you  may  pick  up  by  millions, 
billions,  and  trillions,  on  the  seaconst." 

"  Yes,  I  have  read  of  cowries,"  said  my  father,  "  they  serve  for 
Bioiiey." 

"  No,  sir,  no,"  resumed  Mr.  Braggins,  "  there  will  be  few  natives, 
black  or  white,  to  trespass  on  a  delicious  solitude,  where  banishing 
eonventiooal  forms,  the  restraiuta  of  etiquette,  and  the  trammels  of 
Wiion,  you  may  live  in  almost  the  primeval  simplicity  of  a  state  of 
nature." 

"But  I  shall  want  labourers — ploughmen,  herdsmen,  and  cowboys 
and  the  like,"  said  my  father. 

"  True,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Braggins ;  "  and  if  you  don't  object  to  Black 
kbour,  which,  except  the  clean  look  to  the  eye,  is  quite  equal  to 
white,  you  may  get  slaves  at  first-hand,  from  the  interior,  for  a  mere 
trifle — or  with  a  little  management  you  may  catch  your  own.     And 
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talking  of  the  interior,  should  you  fancy  such  an  excursion,  and  have 
a  turn  for  traffic,  you  can  barter  with  the  natives ;  and  between  our- 
selves, there  are  unprecedented  bargains  to  be  obtained  of  their  com- 
mercial simplicity.  For  instance,  if  you  have  a  matrimonial  partner, 
(my  father  nodded),  she'd  get  ostrich  feathers,  equal  to  any  from  the 
court  plumassiers,  for  a  mere  song.  As  for  gold  dust,  sir,  you 
may  roll  in  it — and  pick  up  elephant's  teeth,  almost  as  cheaply  as 
8inbad  did  when  he  was  introduced  to  their  monster  cemetery." 

"  Egad ! "  cried  my  father,  "  the  estate  has  so  many  desirable  ad- 
vantages, I  wonder  you  don't  turn  farmer,  sir,  and  settle  on  it 
yourself! " 

"  Ah,  city  habits,"  said  Mr.  Braggins,  "  city  habits.  All  my 
thoughts  and  feelings  arc  town  made:  and  whatever  some  people 
may  say,  I  prefer  consols  at  ninety-eight,  to  a  landed  investment 
The  truth  is,  I  have  not,  like  you,  Mr.  AVhat's-your-name,  a  pastoral 
bias,  or  any  rural  sympathies.  If  I  had,  there  would  be  my  location," 
and  he  placed  his  finger  again  on  the  map,  just  beyond  Bavian 
Boomjes — "a  little  Goshen,  enclosed  in  a  magnificent  panorama, 
including  the  Table  Mountain  with  all  its  hospitable  associations,  and 
that  singular  meteorological  phenomenon,  called  *  laying  the  cloth.' " 

"  And  now,"  said  my  father,  "  there  is  only  one  thing  more  that  I 
want  to  know,  and  expect  a  candid  answer, — and  that  is,  how  you 
can  afford  to  sell  your  land  so  dirt  cheap  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Braggins,  "  the  most  frank  and  open  expla- 
nation will  be  afforded  without  reserve.  In  the  first  place,  then,  the 
expense,  to  the  purchaser,  of  going  out  so  far,  is  liberally  taken  into 
consideration ;  and  secondly,  the  land  is  unsettled  wasto  land,  without 
churches,  without  highways,  and  altogether  free  of  that  modem  curse, 
a  surplus  population ;  and  consequently,  unburthened  with  tithes, 
parish,  and  poor-rates,  that  press  so  heavily  on  land  like  so  many 
incubuses,  in  England." 

"  That's  enough ! "  cried  my  father,  who  you  know  is  a  bit  of  a 
radical.  "  That's  the  country  for  me !  No  insolent  squirearchy  or 
proud  aristocracy  to  snub  and  browbeat,  and  cut  a  retired  tradesman ; 
no  rapacious  clergy  to  take  the  tenth  of  his  pigs  and  poultry  ;  and 
no  tax-gatherers  and  collectors,  with  their  six  quarters  to  the  year, 
and  a  half  year  always  due.     Yes,  that's  the  country  for  me  I " 

To  shorten  a  long  story,  my  father  bought  five  thousand  acres  of 
the  Cape  land  outright,  with  the  title  deeds  to  the  same :  and  I  do 
believe  he  was  as  happy  as  if  he  had  got  a  slice  of  Paradise  in  a  ring 
fence.  The  hopes  and  dreams  of  his  life  seemed  fulfilled  at  last ;  and 
it  was  better  than  half  the  speeches  at  the  Agricultural  Meetings,  to 
hear  him  talk  of  drilling,  and  ploughing,  and  manuring,  and  draining 
by  irrigation,  and  salts,  and  carbon,  and  ammonia,  and  nitrogen,  and 
hydromel,  and  oxymel,  and  ashes,  and  guano,  and  how  he  would  sub- 
soil and  top-dress,  with  a  rotation  of  crops.  In  fact  it  was  a  perfect 
monomania,  so  that  he  could  hardly  express  his  sentiments  on  the 
cut  of  a  cx)at,  without  prefacing  as  one  of  the  landed  interest ;  and 
scarcely  allowed  himself  time  for  his  meals,  with  trotting  about  town 
to  look  at  patent  chaffcutters,  and  prize  ploughs,  and  other  new 
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ioTented  agricultural  implements.  All  which  helped  to  keep  him 
agog ;  and  especially  the  Times,  day  after  day,  with  its  long  list  of 
vessels  bound  direct  to  the  Cape,  or  with  leave  to  touch  at  it,  till  he 
hftd  not  patience  to  wait  for  the  winding  up  of  the  business,  but  one 
morning  walked  off  to  the  broker's  and  engaged  berths  for  himself 
and  me,  by  the  very  first  ship ;  our  departure  being  kept  as  snug  and 
secret  as  possible,  the  governor  judging  that  if  it  was  known  he  was 
a  landed  proprietor,  he  should  be  beset  by  all  our  poor  relations  on 
both  sides  of  the  house,  to  be  made  stewards,  and  bailififs,  and  the 
like.  In  the  meanwhile,  Samuel  was  to  dispose  of  the  stock,  pre- 
mises, and  goodwill,  and  then  to  follow  abroad  with  my  mother,  as 
soon  as  advised  to  that  effect,  after  our  arrival  on  the  estate. 

1  need  not  describe  our  voyage,  which  was  much  the  same  as  usual, 
with  waves  mountains  high,  and  sea-sickness  in  proportion  ;  but  the 
governor's  prospects  kept  him  up  under  it,  and  me  too.  "  Courage, 
Joseph,"  says  he,  "  we  shall  soon  see  land,  and,  what's  more,  land  of 
onr  own.  Five  thousand  acres  is  no  bad  lot ;  and  youll  have  all  the 
shooting  over  it  to  yourself, — wild  turkeys  and  peacocks,  and  all, 
and  which  I  take  it  will  be  a  vast  deal  better  sport  than  popping  at 
Battersea  blue  rocks,  or  Chalk  Farm  sparrows." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  said  I,  "  but  in  the  meantime  this  up  and  down 
motion  is  very  unpleasant  to  endure." 

"  Not  if  you  think  of  it  agriculturally,"  said  the  governor.     "  Only 
liiUs  and  valleys,  Joseph,  only  hills  and  valleys.     A  desirable  diver- 
sity of  high  and  low  ground,  such  as  I  trust  the   estate  is ;  and 
therefore,  with  wood  and  water,  capable  of  being  laid  out  picturesque." 
Well,  at  long  and  at  last,  we  arrived  at  Cape  Town  ;  and  after  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Braggins's  agent  set  out,  as  advised  by  him,  in  a 
bullock-waggon,  driven  by  a  black  Hottentot,, who  knew  every  inch  of 
the  country,  to  inspect  the  estate,  which,  however,  lay  much  further 
off  than  was  expected  or  agreeable ;  but,  for  want  of  milestones, 
cannot  tell  the  distance,  except  that  it  took  us  two  whole  days  and  a 
half  to  travel ;  the  country  getting  wilder  and  wilder  as  we  went  on, 
more  tangled   with  outlandish    brushwood,   and   encumbered  with 
broken  ground,  till  the  waggon  could  get  no  further.     Luckily  we 
were  dose  to  Bavian  Boon\jes,  and  there  was  only  a  wooded  hill 
between  us  and  the  property  to  traverse  on  foot,  which  we   did, 
leaving  the  Hottentot  in  charge  of  the  waggon  and  bullocks  ;  and  on 
emerging  at  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  lo !  and  behold,  there  was  our 
estate  lying  before  us  as  flat  as  a  pancake,  and  as  yellow  as  a 
guinea  I 

I  really  thought  my  father  would  have  gone  off  in  an  apoplexy  on 
the  spot ;  his  face  turned,  through  the  blue  of  disappointment  and  the 
crimson  of  rage,  into  such  a  deep  purple.  "  Scrape  a  grave  in  it," 
says  he,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  "  scrape  a  grave  in  it,  Joseph, 
and  buiy  me  at  once,  for  Fm  a  dead  landlord !  Land,  indeed  1  I've 
come  into  five  thousand  acres  of  sand  —  desert  sand  —  and  if  I'm  not 
mistaken,"  says  he,  turning  from  purple  to  white,  "  there's  a  lion  on 
it!"  As  in  fact  there  was,  beside  a  thicket,  about  as  far  off  from  us 
tt  our  shop  from  the  church. 
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Tou  may  imagine  our  terror !  But  though  tlie  beast  lifted  up  his 
head  from  between  his  paws  to  look  at  us,  and  gave  a  flourieh  with 
his  tail,  atid  growled  a  little,  he  did  not  rise,  but  allowed  us  to  run 
off,  which  we  did  nt  double  quick  ;  and,  indeed,  as  regards  my  father, 
at  a  supernatural  pace,  considering  his  age  and  bulk,  and  the  heat  of 
a  broiling  hot  tropieal  sun.  I  feared  at  first  he  would  have  a  fever 
in  consequence,  which  providentially  is  not  the  case ;  but  he  has 
hardly  eaten  or  drunk,  or  spoken  a  syllable  ever  since,  through  mor- 
tification and  dejection  ;  and  no  wonder,  for  if  ever  there  was  Agri- 
cultural Distress  in  this  world  it  is  his.  What  we  are  to  do  with  the 
estate  Lord  knows.  Some  great  people  would,  perhaps,  have  interest 
enough  to  get  a  railroad  brought  through  it,  and  so  obtain  com- 
pensation ;  but  that  is  not  our  case.  As  to  the  agent,  in  answer  to 
our  remonstrances,  he  only  asks  what  sort  of  land  we  could  expect 
for  a  shilling  an  acre ;  and  says,  that  instead  of  objecting  to  the  lion, 
we  ought  to  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a  bonus. 

The  purport  of  the  present  is,  therefore,  to  beg  that  you  will  break 
the  news  to  mother  and  Samuet  who,  no  doubt,  are  looking  forward 
to  an  African  Juan  Fernandcs,  and  planning  a  farm  omay.  And  in 
the  meantime  I  need  not  recommend  keeping  the  thing  quiet ;  our 
only  chance  being  to  get  some  friend  or  customer  to  take  the  estate 
off  our  hands,  by  the  same  flourishing  representations  that  Hr. 
Brt^gins  made  to  us. 

I  am,  dear  Uncle, 

Your  dutiful  and  loving  nephew, 

Joseph  Muller,  jnoior. 
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*'  The  lait  dread  curse  of  angry  hearen, 
"With  ghastly  sights  and  sounds  of  woe. 

To  dash  each  glimpse  of  joj  was  given  — 
The  gift,  the  Aiture  ill  to  know."  GUttfUUas. 


Those  wlio  lia^e  fallen  on  gloomy  days  cling  to  the  memory  of 
fonner  bright  and  happy  hours  ;  and  I  stiU  see  in  my  night  and  day 
(treams  the  lovely  scenes  that  surrounded  our  country  residence  (dis- 
tant some  five  imles  from  the  busy  town),  with  its  little  staff  of  old 
serrants. 

The  house  stood  on  a  brow ;  and,  from  the  sloping  lawn,  the 
groand,  beautifully  broken,  led  the  eye  over  a  hanging  orchard  across 
a  ridi  valley  watered  by  a  stream  flowing  through  a  steep  and  well- 
wooded  rayine,  or  "  coombe,"  into  the  navigable  river  far  away  on  the 
left.  This  river  was  so  concealed  by  the  undulating  meadows  and 
goodly  trees  which  were  the  weeds  of  the  vale,  that  its  presence  was 
onlj  manifested  by  the  towering  masts,  gay  streamers,  and  white 
canvass  of  the  West  Indiamen,  as  they  seemed  to  sail  lazily  through 
the  fields,  labouring,  with  their  costly  cargoes,  on  their  way  to  the 
desired  port  The  highly  cultivated  distance  in  front  gradually  rose 
tin  it  was  bounded,  on  most  days,  by  the  bare  forehead  of  a  lofty  and 
long  hill;  but  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  and  especially 
Wore  rain,  the  blue  Welsh  mountains  appeared  beyond.  On  the 
tight,  another  hill,  crowned  with  a  castle  rising  from  extensive  woods^ 
teminated  the  view. 

The  right  wing  of  the  house  was  shaded  from  the  western  sun 
\fj  a  magnificent  walnut-tree  that  stood  on  the  lawn.  A  rich  planta- 
tioQ  on  &ie  north  sheltered  the  orchard  walk  that  led  down  to  a  root- 
honae,  with  its  little  platform  of  turf,  girded  by  a  sweetbriar  hedge, 
tnd  situated  on  a  circular  knoll,  whose  sloping  banks  were  teeming 
with  strawberries.  The  well-timbered  grounds  —  some  fifty  acres, 
embraced  by  a  ring  fence  —  were  park-like  and  beautifuL     There  we 

*  The  reader  if  requested  to  correct  the  following  typographical  errors  in  the 
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dwelt  through  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumnal  months,  a  happy 
familj. 

I  fdone  survive. 

How  often,  in  my  reveries,  have  I  forgotten  possibilities,  and 
indulged  in  the  fancy  that  the  dear  old  mansion  which,  with  its  fair 
lands,  has  long  since  passed  into  strange  hands,  and  where 

**  Children  not  mine  have  trod  the  nunery  floor,** 

might  yet  again  receive  me,  its  porch  fragrant  with  honeysuckle  and 
clematis,  till  I  have  been  rudely  awakened  by  the  stem  truth  that  has 
power  to  dissipate  all  castles  in  the  air.  But  it  is  better  as  it  is.  I 
would  not  dwcdl  there  now,  to  wander  like  a  ghost  haunting  the  scene 
of  its  former  happiness. 

I  was  a  smart  stripling  of  fourteen,  when,  during  the  holydays,  a 
deadly  feud  arose  between  our  excellent  nurse  and  Reuben,  the  coach- 
man,— he  anxious  to  initiate  me  into  field  sports,  and  she  fearing 
that  I  was  too  delicate  to  rough  it.  As  she,  deservedly,  had  some  in- 
fluence, the  coachman  and  myself  entered  into  a  secret  alliance,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  he  should  awake  me  early  by  throwing  shot  against 
the  windows^  so  that  we  could  be  off  to  our  fishing  before  the  house 
was  stirring.  From  a  dream  of  a  most  incomprehensible  bite  in 
a  deep  pool  dark  with  overhanging  alders,  and  of  having  bold 
of  some  Kelpie-like  thing  that  was  dragging  me  in,  I  awoke  in 
the  grey  of  a  fine  May  morning  at  the  rattle  of  Reuben's  signal 
How  we  brushed  the  sparkling  dew  from  the  meadows  on  our  way  to 
the  stream,  whose  course  was  marked  by  a  long  rolling  line  of  billowy 
mist  I  Then  came  the  salutation,  as  we  met  our  friend  the  miller,  hia 
white  hat  and  garments  so  blending  with  the  fog  that  we  hardly 
saw  him  till  we  were  close  upon  him.  A  charming  old  mill  was  his 
—haunted,  it  was  said — with  its  moss-grown  wheel  dropping  liquid 
diamonds,  through  which  the  rising  sun  darted  its  rays. 

^'  Good  mom,  sir ;  good  mom,  Reuben  — just  begim  to  grind :  you 
and  young  master  will  find  'em  up  and  stirring,  early  as  you  are,  for 
the  fly  is  on  strong.  In  again  with  the  little  uns,  and  do  what  you 
will  with  the  big  uns." 

Off  we  went  to  the  chorus  of  some  dozen  blackbirds  and  as  many 
thrushesi  put  our  tackle  together,  and,  after  Reuben  had  sullied  the 
pure  stream  by  a  libation  of  tobacoo-juice,  ^*  for  luck,"  as  he  said, 
began  the  attack. 

The  mist  had  now  rolled  away,  and  the  sun  was  well  up.  **  There's 
a  rise — there's  another — there  again.  There's  a  fellow  as  big  as 
my  leg,"  said  Reuben  in  whispering  exclamation  (for  he  declared  fish 
could  hear,  and  he  was  right),  as  a  splendid  marigold-bellied  five- 
pounder  sprang  so  high  that  Ins  crimson  spots  showed  bright  on  his 
brilliant  silver  side  in  the  sunbeam :  —  "  he's  at  play  now ;  hell  settle 
down  quietly  to  breakfast  presently,  and  I  hope  master  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  his  company  at  dinner." 

It  wcu  exciting.  The  fish  were  on  their  feed,  and  the  water  was 
alive  with  them  ;  the  smaller  trouts  throwing  themselves  clear  out  of 
the  water  at  the  May  flies,  as  emerging  from  their  shrouds  they  rose 
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into  the  tanny  air,  with  all  the  giddy  abandonment  of  youth  at  a  feoM ; 
whilst  the  more  steady  seniors,  the  aldermen  of  the  brook,  just  broke 
the  snifM^  with  their  noses  as  they  quietly  sucked  down  the  rich 
prorender. 

Reuben  soon  had  his  pockets — he  disdained  creels — pretty  well 
filled.  I  had  not  done  much,  most  of  my  taking  not  being  **  killable ;" 
bat  I  had  just  hooked  a  good  one,  when  a  shout  from  Reuben,  who 
was  twenty  yards  above  me,  proclaimed  that  something  extraordinary 
hid  happened.  I  dragged  out — I  don't  know  how  to  this  moment, 
hot  I  remember  I  hoisted  him  over  a  high  bush  —  my  fish,  and 
depositing  him  safe  on  the  sward  without  stopping  to  disengage  the 
hook,  ran  to  Reuben. 

He  had  got  hold  of  the  five  pounder.  There  he  stood  with  the 
trout-tails  sticking  up  out  of  his  jacket  pockets,  and  in  a  silver-laced 
hat,  giving  his  finny  friend  the  butt  and  no  line,  for  the  place  was 
narrow  and  full  of  roots  and  rocks.  His  rod  was  a  slight  one,  and 
bent  to  the  utmost  from  stock  to  top.  He  managed  the  fish  beauti- 
folly,  but  it  was  evident  that  he  was  hard  up.  We  had  no  landing 
Bet,  and  he  was  holding  the  fish  over  a  hawthorn  bush  in  a  deep  hole 
dose  to  the  bank  with  no  shallow  near. 

**  Creep  through  the  bush.  Master  Gideon,  or  hell  break  me,"  said 
Reuben — and  I  was  through  the  bottom  of  it  in  no  time,  with  my 
fiu»  close  to  the  surface.  Through  the  glassy  water  I  could  see  the 
^lendid  fellow  struggling  violently  to  gain  a  tangled  mass  of  roots 
opposite ;  but  Reuben  turned  him,  and  the  fish,  changing  his  course, 
nuhed  right  across  to  the  bush  where  I  was.  He  was  close  to  me, 
but  did  not  see  me,  though  his  back-fin  was  under  my  nose,  as  Reuben 
iept  a  tight  hand  upon  him.  I  stuck  my  toes  well  down  among  the 
ttODS,  doffed  my  new  hat,  dipped  it  under  the  fish,  squeezed  the 
iim  together  over  his  body,  for  his  head  and  tail  were  out  at  each 
cod,  roared  *  I  have  him,  but  I  can't  move  ;'  and  Reuben,  throwing 
his  rod  upon  the  bush,  seized  my  legs,  and  fairly  dragged  me  through 
the  bush  backwards,  hat,  trout,  and  aU. 

^  Master  Gideon,"  said  he,  ^^  you  be  a  trump.  Fd  got  him,  but, 
without  you,  I  could  not  have  kept  him.  That  fish —  what  a  shoulder 
he  has  1 — weighs  five  pound  and  a  half.   We've  done  old  nurse  now." 

And  so  we  had.  A  desperate  stand  was  made  by  the  good  old 
iromaa  about  leading  ^^the  dear  little  lafnb" — how  my  indignant 
heart  swelled  at  the  word  I — into  danger,  spoiling  his  nice  new  hat, 
and  tearing  his  face  and  clothes ;  but  in  vain :  there  was  the  dish  offish, 
and  my  father  gently  rebuking  Reuben  for  taking  me  out  without 
leave,  commended  my  sport.  After  a  faint  resistance  on  the  part  of 
mj  mother  and  aunt>  I  was  emancipated  from  what  Reuben  irreve- 
lentiy  termed  **  the  old  woman's  apron-strings." 

Being  well  entered  with  the  rod,  I  was  not  long,  you  may  be  sure, 
without  a  gun,  and  I  soon  discovered  about  the  premises  an  honest 
Celt,  whose  eagerness  for  the  capture  of  the  furred  and  feathered 
tribes^  was  at  least  equal  to  Reuben's  Waltonian  propensities.  He 
was  a  stout  ruddy  Welshman,  with  every  feature  in  his  face  large 
ezoeot  the  twinkling  blue  eyes,  and  with  a  head  of  curly  hair  that 
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would  have  done  honour  to  Rufus  himself,  a  capital  farm-labourer, 
and  a  still  more  skilful  poacher.  His  love  for  cwrw  was  only  equalled 
bj  the  acuteness  of  his  superstitious  feelings,  and  it  wai»  almost 
appalling  to  see  his  powerful  limbs  tremble  and  his  burly  frame  quake 
under  the  influence  of  ghostly  terror.  I  soon  found  out  that  he  knew 
where  to  lay  his  hand  upon  all  the  game  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
he  always  brought  me  the  intelligence  of  the  first  Cyfylawg.  * 

Shenkin  Williams  was  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  a  married  man, 
who  had  come  over  from  the  Principality  "  to  better  himself,"  as  he 
said,  but,  as  others  surmised,  because  he  had  become  considerably 
too  intimate  with  the  partridges,  pheasants,  and  hares  of  certain  Gla- 
morganshire squires.  Whatever  his  motives  were,  a  better  workman 
or  a  more  honest  man,  where  game  was  not  concerned,  never  lived, 
and  he  soon  denounced  the  gardener  and  one  of  the  weeders,  who 
both  professed  the  strictest  methodistical  principles,  but  did  all  in 
their  power  to  make  him  an  accomplice  in  their  system  of  plunder ; 
and  when  they  were  taken  before  the  Justice  for  wholesale  robbery 
of  the  garden,  milking  the  cows  before  the  dairy-maid  was  up, 
killing  the  poultry  with  sharpened  knitting-needles  that  they  might 
feast  upon  the  bodies,  and  sundry  other  breaches  of  the  eighth  com- 
mandment, exclaimed,  with  uplifted  eyes,  that  they  were  dragged 
like  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  for  it  was  the  Lord's  will  that  they  should 
be  tempted. 

Shenkin's  aptitude  for  finding  game  made  him  a  valuable  com- 
panion for  a  young  sportsman,  and  I  obtained  permission  for  him  to 
attend  me  on  my  shooting  excursions.  During  these  expeditions,  he 
would  detail  to  no  unwilling  ears  his  ghostly  experiences  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Severn. 

Never  had  poor  Welshman  been  more  persecuted  by  GwylUon^ 
than  he.  At  one  time  he  dwelt  in  a  cottage  on  a  mountain  side, 
within  whose  bowels,  in  the  dead  of  night,  workers  not  of  this  world 
made  so  horrid  a  din  in  their  subterranean  smithy,  that  no  sleep 
could  he  or  his  family  get:— so  he  left  that  domicile.  Then,  atr 
tracted  by  the  neat  appearance  of  a  cottage  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  he  took  it  for  a  term,  and  discovered,  too  late,  that  it  had 
been  built  upon  an  old  churchway  path  that  had  been  long  disused. 
As  sure,  however,  as  the  grim  sergeant  summoned  any  of  the  neigh- 
bours to  the  village  churchyard,  although  they  were  carried  thither  by 
the  new  route,  so  sure  the  front  and  back  doors  of  Shenkin's  cottage, 
precisely 

*'  At  the  solemn  silent  hour 
When  ujght  and  morning  meet,** 

would  open  without  human  aid,  but  with  a  rushing  noise ;  the  heavy 
trampling  of  feet  would  be  heard  going  through  the  house,  and  the 
doors  would  be  slammed  to  again,  with  a  violence  that  shook  the 
trembling  inmates  in  their  beds.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  stated  his 
deplorable  case  to  his  landlord,  and  declared  that  he  had  on  such 
occasion  seen  the  corpse-lights  advance  upon  and  proceed  through 

*  Woodcock.  f  Ghosts,  goblins. 
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die  house,  gliding  on  till  they  came  to  the  old  grave-yard,  and  that 
there  they  hovered,  while  voices  chanted  amid  the  howling  of  the 
wind  and  pattering  of  the  water-drops,  a  wild  Welsh  funeral  waiL 
I  can  only  recollect  the  burthen : 

"  Merry  is  the  corpse  that  the  rain  rains  on.** 

Shenkin  shuddered  as  he  sang  the  death-song  in  a  flat  third.  It 
was  the  skeleton  of  a  tune,  like  the  infernal  chorus  of  the  aerial  chase 
in  Der  Freyschuiz,  His  landlord  told  him  to  pay  his  rent,  and  either 
take  more  ewrfc  by  way  of  a  nightcap,  or  none. 

Twice  had  he  seen  the  Diawly  as,  with  tears  excited  by  horror  at 
the  recollection,  he  solemnly  announced  to  me. 

On  the  first  occasion,  he  was  standing  in  a  dry  ditch,  with  his  back 
against  a  sand-bank,  topped  by  a  h^ge,  towards  the  dusk  of  an 
autumnal  evening,  waiting,  as  he  confessed,  to  hear  the  birds  call, 
that  he  might  *'  roost  them ;"  when,  suddenly,  he  heard  a  sound  as  of 
the  whirling  of  dry  leaves  above  him ;  then  came  the  cry  of  hounds 
overhead,  and  immediately  before  him  stood,  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch, 
a  dwarf,  but  powerfully  formed  figure  of  a  huntsman,  in  cap  and 
habiliments  as  black  as  his  face,  gazing  on  him  with  eyes  like  glowing 
coals. 

Tooh,  Shenkin,  you  had  been  drinking,  you  were  between  sleep- 
ing and  waking,  and  your  conscience  was  at  work  with  a  twinge  or 
two  on  the  score  of  the  poaching  business  you  were  on." 

"Master  Giteon,"  replied  he,  looking  fearfully  round,  and  with 
the  cold  perspiration  standing  on  his  brow,  'Mon't  say  so; — there 
he  stood,  look  you,  and  suddenly  he  was  lifted  up  on  the  back  of 
aomething  as  black  as  himself,  and  I  could  see,  as  he  shot  away  over 
mj  head,  the  four  shoes  as  red-hot  as  his  own  spurs.  I  know  where 
those  were  forged  ;  have  I  not  heard  the  smiths  ?  Oh,  that  I  had  not 
seen  him,  for  that  week  I  lost  my  little  David." 

The  second  appearance  was  in  the  form  of  a  tall  black  man  in 
sable  garments  and  a  three-cornered  hat,  hanging  by  the  neck,  at 
midnight,  on  a  withered  bough  that  towered  in  the  midst  of  a  hedge, 
in  a  haunted  lane;  and  as  the  terrified  Shenkin  passed  by,  down 
dropped  the  form,  and  came  crashing  through  the  hedge,  which  ap- 
peared all  in  a  blaze,  in  the  shape  of  a  heaSess  horse.  This  appa- 
rition was,  he  said,  followed  by  a  fire  that  burnt  him  out  of  house 
and  home. 

Prone  as  I  was  to  the  marvellous,  I  could  not  help  smiling  at 
Shenkin's  visitations ;  but  the  slightest  appearance  of  scepticism  gave 
inm  so  much  pain,  that  I  soon  suppressed  the  smile.  He  would 
shake  his  head,  and  pray  fervently  that  I  might  not  be  visited  as  he 
had  been.  He  was  evidently  a  sincere  believer,  and  it  was  impossible 
not  to  be  convinced  that,  far  from  intending  to  deceive,  he  was 
actually  under  the  impression  that  he  had  seen  and  heard  what  he 
related.  These  stories,  which  Reuben  laughed  to  scorn,  found  favour 
with  old  nurse,  so  tha^  having  overcome  her  opposition  to  my  fishing 
parties  with  the  coachman,  I  was  left  quietly  to  indulge  in  my  shoot- 
ing with  Shenkin,  and  I  never  went  out  with  him  without  hearing 
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some  tale  of  wonder.  When,  long  afterwards,  I  visited  South  Wales, 
I  found  persons  far  superior  in  grade  and  intelligence  to  Shenkin, 
Qvery  whit  as  confirmed  in  the  belief  of  supernatural  sights  and 
sounds  as  he  was. 

The  castle  where  I  was  stapng  stood  upon  an  eminence.  A 
modem  wing  had  been  added  to  the  ancient  remains,  which  presented 
walls  of  massiye  thickness  held  together  by  cement  that  seemed 
almost  indestructible  and'  harder  than  stone.  The  garden  was  laid 
out  in  the  old  court-yard,  and  a  solitary  iyyed  tower  flanked  one  of 
the  walls.  A  door  of  the  gardens  opened  into  the  quiet  churchyard, 
where  every  grave  was  a  bed  of  flowers,  and  the  little  church  covered 
with  creeping  plants,  rose  in  the  midst.  The  bell  of  this  church  had 
been  heard  to  toll  "  of  itself"  on  Hallowe'en. 

The  castle  had  its  haunted  chamber  at  the  end  of  a  gallery,  and 
the  door  of  that  chamber  was  closed  up ;  but,  although  I  slept  near 
it,  no  noises  nor  appearances  disturbed  me.  There  was  also  said  to 
be  a  subterranean  passage  that  led  to  another  castle  at  some  distance* 
The  stately  pile  stood  alone,  frowning  upon  the  woods  that  feathered 
down  on  each  side  into  the  valley,  with  its  trout-stream  and  ancient 
mill.  The  castle  walls  and  surrounding  oaks  were  rich  with  waving 
tufts  of  the  graceful  Polypodiuniy  and  the  place  looked  like  the  ruin 
of  what  it  had  been,  the  stronghold  of  some  stalwart  ancient  British 
chief. 

Now,  my  friend  and  host  was  far  from  being  deeply  tinged  with 
the  superstitious  feelings  that  surrounded  him  ;  but  he  told  me  that 
passing  on  a  bright  moonlight  night  in  the  autumn  near  the  ivyed 
tower  on  his  way  to  the  stables,  he  heard  sounds  as  if  persons  were 
violently  beating  the  ivy  with  poles.  He  looked  up.  Not  a  living 
leaf  moved ;  not  a  dead  leaf  fell.  He  approached  nearer.  The  noise 
was  repeated,  the  ivy  still  motionless,  and  he  beheld  what  seemed  to 
be  a  mail-clad  hand  and  arm  thrust  out  from  the  tower  far  beyond 
the  ivy.  Two  steps  brought  him  to  the  door  of  the  tower.  He  ran 
up  the  winding  stair,  thinking  the  noise  and  appearance  might  have 
proceeded  from  some  of  the  servants.  No  person  was  there.  All 
was  still.  He  stood  opposite  to  the  loop-hole  whence  the  arm  had 
appeared  to  project,  thrust  his  own  arm  through,  struck  the  ivy  with 
the  light  hand-whip  which  he  held,  and  the  dead  leaves  fell  in 
showers. 

There  was  a  story  current  of  a  spectre-hound,  a  sort  of  Mauthn 
Doog^y  that  occasionally  haunted  the  vicinity.  One  night  strange  noises 
proceeded  from  the  declivity  at  the  back  of  the  castle,  where  a  stock  of 
coals  was  kept,  a  little  above  the  course  of  the  mill-stream.  As  this  store 
had  been  plundered,  the  servants  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  their 
master,  who  went  round  with  two  or  three  of  them  so  as  to  take  up 
a  position  below  the  place,  and  intercept  any  intruders  in  their  retreat 
to  the  rustic  bridge.  As  they  neared  the  spot  they  heard  the  most 
unearthly  cries  and  bowlings,  imdismayed  by  which,  they  advanced 

*  See  WaIdron*8  *<  Description  of  the  Isle  of  Man/*  and  the  Notes  to  «  The  tsy 
of  the  Last  Minstrel.** 
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up  the  wood,  when  a  huge  dark  four-footed  creature  with  fiery  eves 
rushed  past  them,  plunged  into  the  stream,  and  made  for  ^e  hangmg 
woods  QSk  the  opposite  side  of  the  yallej,  which  resounded  with 
jelliDgs,  as  if  a  troop  of  hjasnas  were  there  keeping  their  carnival, 
till  the  horrid  sounds  died  away  over  the  hills. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  castle  was  a  picturesque  old  manor 
bouse,  wi^  its  terraced  garden  rising  ahove  it,  and  approached  by  a 
flight  of  steps.  This  garden  had  originally  been  laid  out  in  the  form 
of  a  cross ;  but  the  hedges,  which  formerly  bounded  the  walks,  had 
kmg  since  become  avenues  of  yews.  The  hollies  and  cypresses  were 
magnificent.  At  the  top  was  an  extensive  walk  or  ride  sheltered  by 
fine  old  yews,  and  terminated  by  a  noble  bower  of  the  same,  impene- 
trable by  the  hottest  rays  of  a  summer's  sun,  or  the  most  biting  blasts 
of  winter.  N^lected  as  it  was,  the  place  still  retained  so  much  of  its 
Bjmmetry  that  you  almost  expected  to  see  the  rufis  and  farthingales 
ttill  gUdmg  about  the  pleasaunce ;  but  the  only  teiumts  now  were  an 
honest  farmer  and  his  comely  wife,  with  their  bevy  of  pretty  maids, 
who  proudly  showed  the  goodly  store  of  ewe-milk  and  cow-milk 
dieeses  that  occupied  chambers  where  the  banquet  had  once  been 
spread  and  the  harp  had  resounded.  Immediately  below  the  house 
was  the  church.  Under  its  shadow  was  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  former 
poflsessors  of  the  estate,  and  on  the  tomb  his  recumbent  statue, 

**  With  hmnds  clasped  fiist  as  if  still  he  prayed." 

I  cleared  away  the  grass  that  concealed  his  weather-worn  face  and 
mff  and  hid  the  inscription,  but  the  latter  had  become  illegible.  His 
pboe  knew  him  no  more. 

Beyond  the  church  were  the  old  fish-ponds,  overgrown  with  weeds, 
and  tenanted  by  the  water-hen  and  her  brood. 

A  mother  and  child  had,  it  was  said,  suddenly  disappeared,  many 
jears  ago,  from  this  mansion,  and  their  mouldering  skeletons  had  been 
foond  under  the  bridge  which  crossed  the  road  leading  to  it.  The 
nocturnal  wayfarer  dreads  to  pass  the  haunted  spot ;  and  I  was  told 
that  a  most  worthy  professional  man  not  only  believed  the  story,  but 
had  declared  that  he  had  himself  seen  the  ghastly  apparitions  as  he 
rode  at  night  from  the  castle.  His  horse  would  not  pass  the  phantoms ; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  turn  his  horse's  head,  retrace  his  steps^  and 
reach  his  home  by  a  circuitous  route. 

But  the  prophetic  sounds  and  appearances  which,  like  the  second 
aight  of  Scotland,  are  the  fore-runners  of  death,  will  have  the  greatest 
interest  for  those  who  love  to  trace  a  similarity  of  customs  and  super- 
stiticMis  in  each  branch  of  the  Celtic  family. 

The  Tolaeh!^ — so  at  least  the  word  sounds,  but  I  do  not  know 
whetiier  it  is  here  written  correctly  — ^is  a  sort  of  second  sight  and 
second  hearing.  The  belief  in  this  warning  is  shared  by  persons  of 
education,  an^  according  to  their  account,  has  been  and  still  is  expe- 
rieuced  by  those  whose  station  and  reputation  place  them  above  sus- 
picion.  They  do  not  like  to  talk  of  it ;  but  when  incredulity  is  openly 

•  From  *<  Tolaf,"  a  moan  (?> 
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avowed,  they  seem  actuated  by  some  irresistible  impulse  to  state  what 
thej  have,  if  their  senses  are  to  be  trusted,  witnessed. 

Li  a  town  not  verj  far  from  the  castle,  which  I  have  attempted  to 

describe,  Mr.  A was  sitting  late  one  night  in  the  drawing-room 

on  the  first-floor  reading  to  his  wife,  when  thej  were  startled  by  a 
crash,  as  if  the  roof-tree  of  the  house  had  snapped  and  fallen  in. 
Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  only  child,  whose  sleeping  apartment 
was  immediately  over  that  in  which  they  were,  they  ran  up  stairs  — 
and  found  the  babe  in  a  sweet  slumber,  and  every  thing  in  its  place. 
They  looked  at  each  other ;  and  after  having  satisfied  themselves  by 

further  examination  that  all  was  safe,  they  descended,  and  Mr.  A 

resumed  his  reading. 

'  In  a  few  minutes  both  again  started  up  at  a  loud  lumbering  noise, 
as  of  a  heavy  body  falling  down  stairs  from  the  top  of  the  house  to 
the  bottom,  where  the  street  door  sounded  as  if  it  had  been  burst 
open  by  the  fallen  body.  Shrieks  that  seemed  to  go  out  of  that  door 
accompanied  the  noise  of  the  fall.  The  room  in  which  they  were 
opened  upon  the  landing-place.  The  husband  instantly  went  down 
stairs,  but  found  nothing  amiss,  nor  any  body  about ;  and  the  door 
was  fast  locked,  barred,  and  bolted.  Next  day  brought  the  news 
that  their  landlord  had  died  suddenly  from  a  fall  down  stairs  on  the 
preceding  night,  about  the  same  hour  as  that  in  which  they  were 
disturbed,  as  I  have  related. 

The  next  instance  of  a  Tolach  I  shall  give  in  my  friend's  own 
words. 

"  The  Benshee  and  Fetch  of  Ireland,"  writes  he,  "  assume  in 
Wales  the  form  of  the  Tolach^  a  shadow  of  coming  events,  which 
addresses  itself  to  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  but  never  to  both 
at  once.  The  party,  however,  to  whom  the  Tolach  is  revealed  can, 
kt  will,  according  to  certain  ascertained  rules,  vary  the  character  of 
the  revelation.  The  following  instance,  which  occurred  a  few  years 
since,  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  this  supernatural  visitation. 

^'  It  was  during  the  twilight  of  a  fine  summer  evening,  that  the 

Rev.  Mr. was  returning  from  a  castle  which  overlooks  the 

channel,  on  the  coast  of  Glamorgan,  to  his  own  retired  rectory 
amongst  the  hills.  He  had  ridden  many  miles,  and  had  now  struck 
out  of  the  main  road  into  the  lane  which  passed  his  dwelling;  when, 
as  he  approached  a  stile  that  crossed  the  churchway  path,  his  horse, 
which  hnd  rather  mended  its  pace  as  it  neared  its  home,  stopped 
abruptly,  pricked  its  ears,  dilated  its  nostrils,  and  showed,  in  short, 
every  symptom  of  alarm.  In  vain  the  rider  struck  his  spurs  into  his 
steed,  which  he  urged  at  the  same  time  by  voice  and  gesture,  for  the 
startled  animal,  trembling  in  every  muscle  and  dropping  from  every 
pore,  reared,  halted,  and  resolutely  refused  to  advance.     Wondering 

at  this  strange  incident,  Mr. was  preparing  to  dismount  to 

investigate  its  cause,  when  the  sad  and  solenm  sounds  of  music  arose 
faintly  in  the  distance  ;  and  as  they  swelled  on  the  breeze,  the 
hundredth  psalm  fell  full  upon  his  ear.  One  who  had  passed  many 
years  of  his  life  amid  these  retreats  of  the  ancient  Britons,  was  now 
at  no  loss  how  to  proceed.     Slipping,  therefore,  quietly  from  his 
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horse,  he  stretched  himself  along  the  ground,  straining  his  sight  in 
the  Erection  of  the  sound,  which  melted  away,  whilst  through  the 
gloom  shadowy  forms  were  seen  advancing,  and,  as  they  moved  on, 
heooming  more  distinct,  a  funeral  procession  passed  before  him ;  the 
moomers  habited  in  their  sad-coloured  cloaks,  with  their  hats 
nised  reverently  from  their  heads,  and  their  voiceless  lips  moving  as 
if  in  the  act  of  chanting  the  devotional  hynm.  Onward  they  went 
towards  the  church,  whilst  the  fluttered  rider  sprang  into  his  saddle, 
and  pushed  on  the  jaded  beast,  now  nothing  loth,  to  his  stable.  This 
was  early  in  the  week.  On  the  Sunday  following  a  substantial 
&rmer,  an  old  inhabitant  of  the  village,  was  missing  from  his  accus- 
tomed seat  in  the  parish  church.  Returning  from  market  the  pre- 
mra  night,  with  a  brain  reeling  from  the  result  of  some  successful 
barguns,  he  had  fallen  from  his  horse,  and  was  carried  home  a 
corpse.  Before  another  week  had  passed,  his  body  was  borne  to  its 
long  home,  along  the  very  path  ^hich  the  spectral  procession  had 
trayersed.'* 


JOY    AND    WISDOM. 

BY  RICHABD  HOWITT. 

The  careful  gravity  of  years. 

Of  infancy  the  careless  glee ; 
The  joy  that  blinds,  the  thought  that  clears. 

Have  both  peculiar  power  on  me. 

I  love  to  see  Delight,  the  Boy, 

Dash  high  his  spray  above  the  land : 

There  is  a  restlessness  in  joy 

That  leaps  and  flashes  o'er  the  sand. 

I  love  to  learn  what  age  is  taught 
In  lines  of  wisdom  trac'd  by  pain  ; 

The  features  rich  in  holiest  thought, 
Like  furrows  fill'd  with  golden  grain. 

Mirth  is  a  child  that  cannot  rest. 

The  buoyant,  blooming,  and  self-wilPd : 

And  Wisdom  is  a  matron  blest, 
By  her  own  happy  goodness  still'd. 
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THE  CHIMES :  A  GOBLIN  STORY. 

BT  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

This  is  another  of  those  seasonahle  books,  intended  by  Boz  to  stir  up 
and  awaken  the  kindly  feelings,  which  are  generally  difiiised  amongst 
mankind ;  but  too  apt,  as  Old  Weller  says,  to  lie  dormouse  in  the 
human  bosom.  It  is  similar  in  plan  to  the  Christmas  Carol,  but  is 
scarcely  so  happy  in  its  subject— it  could  not  be — as  that  famous 
Gobbling  Story  with  its  opulence  of  good  cheer  and  all  the  Grargantuan 
festivity  of  that  hospitable  tide.  New  Year's  Day  is  a  graver  season, 
its  rejoicings  associated  with  sterner  reflections,  its  lights  with  darker 
shadows ;  its  promises  and  hopes  with  regrets  and  tears ;  and  its  bells 
have  tones  of  melancholy  as  well  as  of  mirth  in  their  chimes. 

The  hero  of  the  tale  is  one  Toby  Veck — we  wish  that  surname 
had  been  more  English  in  its  sound,  it  seems  to  want  an  outlandish 
De  or  Van  before  it — a  little  old  London  ticket-porter, — who  does 
not  know  the  original,  and  his  humble  dwelling  down  the  mews,  with 
his  wooden-cardboard  at  the  door,  with  his  name  and  occupation,  and 
the  N.B.  "Messuages  carefully  delivered"?  But  for  fear  of  mistake, 
here  he  is. 

**  They  called  bim  Trotty  from  his  pace,  which  meant  speed  if  it  didn't  make  it. 
He  could  have  walked  (aster  perhaps ;  most  likely  ;  but  rob  him  of  his  trot,  and 
Toby  would  have  taken  to  his  bed  and  died.  It  beipattered  him  with  mud  in  dirty 
weather ;  it  cost  him  a  world  of  trouble ;  he  oould  have  walked  with  infinitely 
greater  ease ;  but  that  was  one  reason  for  his  clinging  to  it  so  tenaciously.  A 
weak,  small,  spare  old  man,  he  was  a  very  Hercules,  this  Toby,  in  his  good  inten- 
tions. He  loved  to  earn  his  money.  He  delighted  to  believe  —  Toby  was  very 
poor,  and  could*nt  w^  afford  to  part  with  a  delight  —  that  he  was  worth  his  salt. 
With  a  shilling  or  an  eighteenpenny  message  or  small  parcel  in  hand,  his  courage, 
always  high,  rose  higher.  As  he  trotted  on,  be  would  call  out  to  fitft  postmen 
ahead  of  him  to  get  out  of  the  way ;  devoutly  believing  that,  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  he  must  inevitably  overtake  and  run  them  down ;  and  he  had  perfect 
fiuth  —  not  often  tested  —  in  his  being  able  to  carry  anything  that  man  could 
lift 

**  Thus,  even  when  he  came  out  of  his  nook  to  warm  himself  on  a  wet  day,  Toby 
trotted.  Making,  with  his  leaky  shoes,  a  crooked  line  of  slushy  footprints  in  the 
mire ;  and  blowing  on  bis  chilly  hands,  and  rubbing  them  against  each  other, 
poorly  defended  from  the  searching  cold  by  threadbve  mufflers  of  grey  worsted, 
with  a  private  apartment  only  for  the  thumb,  and  a  common  room  or  tap  for  the 
rest  of  the  fingers ;  Toby,  with  his  knees  bent,  and  his  cane  beneath  his  arm,  still 
trotted.  Falling  out  into  the  road  to  look  up  at  the  belfry  when  the  Cbimes  re- 
sounded, Toby  trotted  still.** 

His  regular  stand,  where  he  plied  for  jobs,  was  just  outside  of  the 
door  of  St.  Magnus's  Church  (nicely  drawn  by  Stanfield),  a  haunt 
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selected  rather  out  of  an  old  regard  for  the  chimes  in  the  belfry  than 
for  tnj  peculiar  comfort  about  the  place,  which  in  fact  was  no  snug- 
gery, but  at  times  windy  enough  to  scatter  the  froth — no — to  blow 
the  porter's  head  off. 


**  And  a  breesy,  goose-skinned,  blue-noted,  red  eyed,  stony-toed,  tooth -cbattering 
place  it  was,  to  wait  in  in  the  winter-time,  as  Toby  Veck  well  knew.     The  wind 
cuK  tearing  round  the  comer — especially  the  east  wind  —  as  if  it  had  sallied  forth 
npress,  from  the  eonfinea  of  the  earth,  to  have  a  blow  at  Toby.     And  oftentimes 
it  seemed  to  come  upon  bim  sooner  than  it  had  expected  ;  for,  bouncing  round  the 
comer,  and  passing  Toby,  it  would  suddenly  wheel  round  again,  as  if  it  cried, 
'Why,  here  be  is  1  *     Incontinently  his  little  white  apron  would  be  caught  up  over 
his  head  tike  a  naughty  boy*^  garments,  and  his  feeble  little  cane  would  be  seen  to 
vicsde  and  strugpe  unavailingly  in  his  hand,  and  his  l^s  would  undergo  tremen- 
ikHM  agitation,  and  Toby  himself  all  aslant,  and  facing  now  in  this  direction,  now 
in  that,  would  be  so  banged  and  buffeted,  and  touzle^l,  and  worried,  and  hustled, 
and  lifted  off  his  fieet,  as  to  render  it  a  state  of  things  but  one  degree  removed  from 
a  positive  miracle  that  he  wasn't  carried  up  bodily  into  the  air  as  a  colony  of  frogs 
or  nails,  or  other  portable  creatures,  sometimes  are,  and  rained  down  agm,  to  the 
pest  astonishment  <^  the  nativea^  on  some  strange  comer  of  the  world  where  ticket- 
porters  are  unknown.** 

Now,  amongst  the  characteristics  of  Toby  Veck  was  one,  the  hinge 
upon  which  the  whole  story  turns ;  a  propensity,  not  very  porter-like, 
to  think  small  beer  of  himself  and  the  whole  order  of  poor  people  in 
general — and  small  beer  of  the  worst  sort,  too,  sour,  and  good  for 
nothing.  He  held  and  allowed  that  they  were  one  and  all  born  bad 
—could  not  do  right  or  go  right — always  committing  dreadful  things, 
tnd  giying  a  great  deal  of  trouble — intruders  who  had  no  business 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  without  even  a  right  to  a  new  year. 

Expressions  that,  vented  ironically,  or  bitterly,  would  sound  natu- 
nllj^  enough;  but  that  Toby  Veck,  full  of  kindly  impulses,  and 
mnnificent  for  his  means,  a  practical  philanthropist,  a  very  carrier- 
pigeon  of  a  porter,  should  entertain  such  hard  harsh  opinions  in 
common  with  the  cold-blooded  economists  and  utilitarians,  the  Filers 
of  the  day,  is  a  little  startling ;  and  presents  a  difficulty  only  to  be 
got  over  by  a  strong  reliance  on  the  author's  knowledge  of  life,  and 
a  remembrance  of  the  strange  anomalies  of  human  nature.     Per- 
il^ as  a  scHTt  of  beast  of  burthen,  a  common  fardelbearer,  he  had 
•eqnired  such  a  passive  camel-like  humiUty  as  made  him  kneel  down 
in  spirit  to  receive  any  load,  moral  or  physical,  that  might  be  laid 
n|xm  him  r  however,  such  was  his  bias «— making  us  sometbnes  a  Httle 
out  of  patience  with  his  patience,  for  instance,  at  his  putting  up  with 
the  ^  Putting  Down  **  of  that  civic  nuisance  Alderman  Cute.    Surely 
ihe  porter  is  drawn  too  mild,  when  he  concurs  in  such  a  lecture  as  is 
delivered  by  the  justice,  in  Toby's  presence,  to  Toby's  daughter,  for 
only  contemplating  lawful  matrimony  with  young  Richard,  Uie  smith. 

** '  Too  are  going  to  be  married,  you  say,*  pursued  the  Alderman.  *  Very  unbe- 
coming and  indelicate  in  one  of  your  sex  !  But  never  mind  that  Adev  you  are 
married,  youll  quarrel  with  your  husband,  and  come  to  be  a  distressed  wifi^  You 
niay  think  not ;  but  you  will,  because  I  tell  you  so.  Now  I  gire  you  fair  warning, 
that  I  hare  made  up  my  mind  to  put  distressed  wives  down.  So  don't  be  brought 
before  me.     Youll  have  children  —  boys.     Tliose  boys  will  grow  up  bad  of  coursei 
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and  run  wild  in  the  streets,  without  shoes  and  stockings.  Mind,  my  young  friend  1 
J '11  convict  *em  summarily,  every  one ;  for  I  am  determined  to  put  boys  without 
shoes  and  stockings  down.  Perhaps  your  husband  will  die  young  (most  likely),^ 
and  leave  you  with  a  baby.  Then  you'll  be  turned  out  of  doors,  and  wander  up 
and  down  the  streets.  Now  don't  wander  near  me,  my  dear,  for  I  am  resolved  to 
put  all  wandering  mothers  down.  All  young  mothers,  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  it's 
my  determination  to  put  down.  Don't  think  to  plead  illness  as  an  excuse  with  me ; 
or  babies  as  an  excuse  with  me;  for  all  sick  persons  and  young  children  (I  hope 
you  know  the  church-service,  but  I  am  afraid  not)  I  am  determined  to  put  down. 
And  if  you  attempt,  desperately,  and  ungratefully,  and  impiously,  and  fraudulently 
attempt,  to  drown  yourself,  or  hang  youraelf,  1*11  have  no  pity  on  you,  for  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  put  all  suicide  down.  If  there  is  one  thing,'  said  the  Alder- 
man, with  bis  self-satisfied  smile,  *  on  which  I  can  be  said  to  have  made  up  my 
mind  more  than  on  another,  it  is  to  put  suicide  down.  So  don't  try  it  on.  That's 
the  phrase,  isn't  it !     Ha,  ha  I  now  we  understand  each  other.** 

.  There,  reader,  is  a  nice  magistrate  to  sit  on  a  bench,  and  judge  and 
sentence,  not  only  the  guilty  but  the  unfortunate !  Fit  President  for 
a  new  Inhumane  Society,  for  punishing  the  rescued  unhanged  and 
undrowned!  In  the  name  of  poetical  justice,  why  did  not  the  Bells 
with  their  warning  voices  din,  clapperclaw,  and  ring  their  iron 
lessons  into  him  f  Why  did  not  the  Groblins  of  the  Chimes  steeple- 
phase  and  haunt  that  cold  bad  man,  with  a  heart  hard  as  Haytor 
granite,  instead  of  poor  Trotty,  and  startle  and  wrench  his  selfish 
floul  with  phantasmal  shows  of  his  own  daughter  with  her  babe, 
driven  by  infamy  and  destitution  to  the  suicidal  plunge  in  the  river  ? 
Surely  he  required  such  a  schooling  on  Bells'  system,  infinitely  more 
than  the  porter,  of  Humanity's  Entire,  whose  hospitable  heart  and 
door  opened  so  readily  to  the  outcast  labourer  Will  Fern  and  his 
orphan  niece !  That  picture  is  true :  for  the  poor  are  notoriously 
kind  and  tender  to  the  poor ;  and  why  ?  —  because  they  know  prac- 
tically the  extreme  wants,  the  urgent  temptations  and  terrible  trials 
to  which  their  ragged  fellow-bemgs  are  exposed ;  and  necessarily 
think  charitably  and  indulgently  of  each  other,  and  extend  to  their 
failings  and  misdeeds  a  large  allowance.  Accordingly  the  Toby  of 
the  tale  is  a  Shandean  one,  full  of  the  milk  of  human  lundness ;  and, 
therefore,  when  he  says  that  the  poor  are  all  bad  by  birth,  habit,  and 
repute,  we  feel,  in  spite  of  the  author,  that  Toby  must  be  only 
facetious  or  ironical,  merely  parodying  the  Cutes  and  Filers;  and, 
consequently,  that  there  is  no  Casus  Belli  to  justify  the  bellowing 
chorus  of  "  Hunt  him,  and  haunt  him !  Break  his  sliunbers  I  Break 
his  slumbers!"  On  the  contrary,  he  seems  hardly  used  by  the  BeUs, 
and  has  good  reason  to  complain,  like  the  thief  in  the  old  story,  of 
their  long  tongues  and  empty  heads. 

However,  Trotty  Veck,  having  just  read  in  a  newspaper  an  account 
of  a  mother  laying  violent  hands  on  herself  and  her  own  infant 
at  once,  overlooking  the  desperation  of  shame,  the  dread  of  imminent 
starvation,  and  perhaps  insanity  itself,  ascribes  the  deed  to  the  whole- 
sale depravity  of  the  lower  orders. 

**  *  Unnatural  and  cruel  I '  Toby  cried.  '  Unnatural  and  cruel  I  None  but  people 
who  were  bad  at  heart  —  bom  bad  —  who  had  no  business  on  the  earth  —  could 
do  such  deeds.  It's  too  true,  all  I've  heard  to  day ;  too  just,  too  full  of  pioof. 
We're  bad!"' 
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F(Hr  this  offence  he  is  stunned  and  lectured  by  the  Bells  and  mobbed 

bj  their  Groblins  ;   and,  like  Scrooge,  undergoes  an  awful  vision,  in 

which  he  sees  bis  own  daughter,  impelled  hj  destitution  and  mis- 

^mgs  as  to  the  future  destinj  of  her  infant,  to  drown  herself  and 

her  babe.    In  Iiis  struggles  to  prevent  the  catastrophe,  the  Porter 

swtkes,  and  discovers  that  he  has  only  been  dreaming  a  bad  dream, 

induced  by  a  too  hearty  dinner  of  tripe.     His  Margaret  is  safe  and 

soimd  beside  Mm,  preparing  her  dress  for  her  marriage  on  New  Year's 

Day  with  Bichard  the  smith — an  old  friend,  one  Mrs.  Chickenstalker, 

drops  in  to  congratulate,  with  a  huge  pitcher  of  flip  —  the  big  drum, 

the  handbells,  and  the  marrow-bones  and  cleavers,  muster  round ; 

ind  the  story  winds  up  with  one  of  those  Bozzian  merry-makings 

which  leave  every  body  inclined  to  shake  hands  with  every  body  — 

&nd  their  own  left  band  with  the  right. 

Such,  with  some  episodes,  is  the  plot ;  in  the  developement  of  which 
there  occur  various  scenes  of  humour,  pathos,  and  power.  Here  is 
an  unctuous  riddle,  pleasantly  solved. 

*  But  what  is  it,  father  ?  **  said  Meg.  **  Come  !  You  bavn*t  guessed  what  it  is. 
And  you  must  guess  what  it  is.  I  can*t  think  of  taking  it  out  tUl  you  guess  what 
it  ii.  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry  !  Wait  a  minute  1  A  little  bit  more  of  the  cover. 
Nov  guess  !** 

**  Meg  was  in  a  perfect  fright  lest  he  should  guess  right  to  soon ;  shrinking  away, 
M  she  held  the  basket  towards  him ;  curling  up  her  pretty  shoulders ;  stopping  her 
ear  with  her  hand,  as  if,  by  so  doing,  she  could  keep  the  right  word  out  of  Toby's 
Bps;  sod  laughing  softly  the  whole  time. 

**  Meanwhile  Toby,  putting  a  hand  on  each  knee,  bent  down  his  nose  to  the 
iMket,  and  took  a  long  inspiration  at  the  lid  ;  the  grin  upon  his  withered  fiice  ex- 
panding in  the  process,  as  if  be  were  inhaling  laughing  gas. 
**  Ah  1     It's  very  nice,**  said  Toby.     **  It  an*t  —  I  suppose  it  an*t  Polonies.** 
"  No^  mi,  no !  '*  cried  Meg,  delighted.     "  Nothing  like  Polonies  I " 
"J^C"  said  Toby,  after  another  sniff.    '<  It's  —  it*s  mellower  than  Polonies.     It's 
very  niee.       It  improves  every  moment.       It's  too  decided  for  Trotters.     An*t 
it'** 

Meg  was  in  an  ecstacy.  He  could  not  have  gone  wider  of  the  mark  than  Trot- 
ters ~  except  Polonies  1 " 

"  Liver  ?  **  said  Toby,  communing  with  himself.  **  No.  There's  a  mildness 
about  it  that  don't  answer  to  liver.  Pettitoes?  No.  It  an't  faint  enough  for 
pettitoes  It  wants  the  stringiness  of  Cocks*  heads.  And  I  know  it  an't  sausages. 
Ill  tell  you  what  it  is.     It's  chitterlings  !  '* 

** •  No.  it  an*t  1  *  cried  Meg,  in  a  burst  of  delight.     *  No,  it  an't  I* 

** '  Whj,  what  am  I  a  thinking  of !  *  said  Toby,  suddenly  recovering  a  position  as 
nesr  the  perpendicular  as  it  was  possible  for  biin  to  assume.  *  I  shall  forget  my 
own  name  next.     It*s  tripe  1* 

**  Tripe  it  was ;  and  Meg,  in  high  joy,  protested  he  should  say,  in  half  a  minute 
more,  it  was  the  best  tripe  ever  stewed.** 

On  this  savoury  dish,  the  porter  fell  to  with  great  relish ;  for  he 
knew  by  heart  and  stomach  the  truth  of  his  own  observation  — 
"  there's  nothing  more  regular  in  its  coming  round  than  dinner-time ; 
and  nothing  less  regular  in  its  coming  round  than  the  dinner."  Yet 
with  an  appetite  stropped  to  a  keen  edge  by  exercise  and  the  open 
air,  he  could  postpone  lus  own  cravings  and  sham  repletion  in  favour 
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of  a  pair  of  chance  guests— Will  Fern  and  his  niece — picked  up  in 
the  streets. 

**  *  Stayl*  cried  Trotty,  catching  at  his  hand,  as  be  relaxed  his  grip  *  Stay  I  The 
New  Year  never  can  be  happy  to  me  if  we  part  like  this.  The  New  Year  never 
can  be  happy  to  me,  if  I  see  the  child  and  you  go  wandering  away  you  don*t  know 
where,  without  a  shelter  for  your  heads.  Come  home  with  me  1  I'm  a  poor  man, 
living  in  a  poor  place ;  but  I  can  give  you  lodging  for  one  night,  and  never  miss  it. 
Come  home  with  me  !  Here  !  1*11  take  her  1  *  cried  Trotty,  lifting  up  the  child. 
'  A  pretty  one  I  Td  carry  twenty  times  her  weight,  and  never  know  I*d  got  it. 
Tell  me  if  I  go  too  quick  for  you.  I*m  very  fast.  I  always  was  ! '  Trotty  said 
this,  taking  about  six  of  his  trotting  paces  to  one  stride  of  his  fatigued  eompanioo ; 
and  with  his  thin  legs  quivering  again  beneath  the  load  he  bore. 

**  ^  Why,  she*s  as  light,*  said  Trotty,  trotting  in  his  speech  as  well  as  in  his  gait  -* 
for  he  couldn't  bear  to  be  thanked,  and  dreaded  a  moment's  pause  —  *  as  light  as  a 
feather.  Lighter  than  a  peacock's  feather  —  a  good  deal  lighter.  Here  we  are, 
and  here  we  go  !  Round  Uiis  first  turning  to  the  right,  Uncle  Will,  and  past  the 
pump,  and  d^rp  off  up  the  passage  to  the  left,  right  opposite  the  public-house. 
Here  we  are,  and  here  we  go  1  Cross  over.  Uncle  WiU,  and  mind  the  kidney- 
pieman  at  the  corner !  Here  we  are,  and  here  we  go  t  Down  the  Mews  here^ 
Uncle  Will,  and  stop  at  the  back-door,  with  **  T.  Veck,  Ticket  Porter,"  wrote  upon 
a  board ;  and  here  we  are,  and  here  we  go,  and  here  we  are  indeed,  my  precious 
Meg,  surprising  you  1 ' 

•*  With  which  words  Trotty,  in  a  breathless  state,  set  the  child  down  before  his 
daughter  in  the  middle  of  Uie  floor.  The  little  visitor  looked  once  at  Meg ;  and 
doubting  nothing  in  that  face,  but  trusting  everything  she  saw  there,  ran  into  her 
arms. 

**  *  Here  we  are,  and  here  we  go  1 '  cried  Trotty,  running  round  the  room  and 
choking  audibly.  *  Here  !  Uncle  Will !  Here'b  a  fire,  you  know  1  Why  dont 
you  come  to  the  fire  ?  Oh,  here  we  are,  and  here  we  go  1  Meg,  my  precious 
darling,  where's  the  kettle  ?  Here  it  is,  and  here  it  goes,  and  it'll  bile  in  no 
time!' 

**  Trotty  really  had  picked  up  the  kettle  somewhere  or  other  in  the  course  of  his 
wild  career,  and  now  put  it  on  the  fire ;  while  Meg,  seating  the  child  in  a  warm 
corner,  knelt  down  on  the  ground  before  her,  and  pulled  off  her  shoes,  and  dried 
her  wet  feet  on  a  cloth.  Aye,  and  she  laughed  at  Trotty,  too  —  so  pleasantly,  so 
cheerfully,  that  Trotty  could  have  blessed  her  where  she  kneeled ;  for  he  had  seen 
that,  when  they  entered,  she  was  sitting  by  the  fire  in  tears. 

**  *  Why,  fether  I '  said  Meg;  *  you're  crasy  to-night,  I  think.  I  don't  know  what 
the  Bells  would  say  to  that.     Poor  little  feet.     How  cold  they  are  1 ' 

**  *  Ob,  they're  warmer  now  1 '  exclaimed  the  child.  *  They're  quite  warm 
now  1' 

**  <  No,  no,  no,'  said  Meg.  *  We  hav'nt  rubbed  'em  half  enough.  We're  so  busy. 
So  busy  !  And  when  they're  done,  we'll  brush  out  the  damp  hair ;  and  when  that's 
done,  we'll  bring  some  colour  to  the  poor  pale  fece  with  fresh  water ;  and  when 
that's  done,  well  be  so  gay,  and  brisk,  and  happy  —  1 ' 

**  The  child,  in  a  burst  of  sobbing,  clasped  her  round  the  neck ;  caressed  her  fair 
cheek  with  its  hand ;  and  said,  *  Oh,  Meg  I  oh,  dear  Meg  ! ' 

**  Toby's  blessing  could  have  done  no  more.     Who  could  do  more  I 

'*  *  Why,  fether  ! '  cried  Meg,  after  a  pause. 

*<*  Here  I  am,  and  here  I  go,  my  dear,*  said  Trotty. 

**  *  Good  gracious  me  t '  cried  Meg.  *  He's  crasy  1  He's  put  the  dear  child's 
bonnet  on  the  kettle,  and  hung  the  lid  behind  the  door  ! ' 

«« *  I  did'nt  go  to  do  it,  my  love,'  said  Trotty,  hastily  repairing  this  mistake. 
*  Meg,  my  dear  ? ' 

**  Meg  looked  towards  him,  and  saw  that  he  had  elaborately  stationed  himself 
behind  the  chair  of  their  male  visitor,  where,  with  many  mysterious  gestures,  he  was 
holding  up  the  sixpence  he  had  earned. 

<*  *  I  see,  my  dear,'  said  Trotty,  *  as  I  was  coming  in,  half  an  ounce  of  tea  lying 
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B—hm  on  th*  atura  i  mad  Tm  prcttf  tun  (hcra  wu  ■  bit  of  buoD,  too.  Ai  I 
lal  traifmfagr  wbsr*  it  wa*  euctif.  111  go  myi^  and  tr;  to  find  'em.' 

'WiUi  thkuMcrulable  BrtiGee,  TobT  witfadrsw  to  purchue  tbc  vundi  be  tud 
VoLaoCiMMady  moocj,  st  Mn^  CbiekcnMBlker't ;  udproentlr  emie  back,  pic- 
fctfiH&MWlMd  notbMfi  able  td  and  than,  at  int,  in  tb*  duk. 

"  BntlUT*  they  srei  at  Ian,'  »ad  TnMty,  tettiiw  out  the  tea-things  '*"  eorreotl 
I  *>  pntty  (ore  U  waa  tea,  and  ■  iwbet.  So  it  i*.  Meg,  m;  pat,  if  youll  Juat 
■ibtba  tea,  wlulc  jotiT  unwortb j  bther  toaid  tbe  bacon,  ire  ihall  be  readj  imnia- 
Sut.  It'i  B  oniioua  eireunutaoee,'  laid  Trottf,  proceeding  in  hii  cookciy,  with  tbe 
BaMim  of  tha  toaMing-fbrfc,  '  eurioni,  bat  well  known  to  mj  friendi,  that  I  nera 
on  Bjidf  for  Taahet^  dot  for  tea.  I  Uke  to  lee  otber  people  tDJoj'  'em,'  aaid 
Tnttj,  y taking  very  loud,  to  impres  the  fkct  upon  bii  gunl ;  '  but  to  me,  u 
tnd, ■bef'ta  iliiau,iiaatili  ' 

'  Ttt  TmUy  ■uB'ed  the  aoour  of  the  hiiang  baeon  —  ah  I  —  aa  if  he  liked  it ; 
■ad  elico  he  poured  tbe  boiling  water  in  tbe  teapot,  looked  loringlv  down  into  Ibt 
tiptla  of  that  aaug  eauldnm,  and  auffered  the  fragrant  ateam  to  curl  about  hii  noa^ 
•ai  wreath*  hia  head  aod  foe*  in  a  thick  eloud.  Howefer,  for  all  thia,  he  ndther 
Kc  tut  drank,  except,  at  the  lerj  be^nning,  a  mare  monel  for  fbnn'i  Bake,  which 
W  ^paiad  to  eat   with  ioGnita  reluh,  but  declared  wai  perfectly  uainterating 

*  Na  IVottj'a  occupation  wa^  to  lee  Will  Fem  and  Lilian  eat  and  drink  ;  and 
■>  *ai  Heg'a.  And  ncTer  did  ipectaton  at  a  cit;  dinner  or  court  banquet  find  lueh 
'tligbtiD  amaa  otbera  fcaat  —  altbou^  it  were  a  monareh  or  ■  pope  —  aa  thoae 
tmdid  in  looking  on  that  night." 

A  Terj  different  entertainment  ia  described  aa  given  by  Sir  Joseph 
Bowleg,  Baronet  and  M.P.,  the  "  friend  and  father  of  the  poor,"  in 
Wnrof  his  lad^s  birthday — a  plam-pudding  dinner  to  the  tenantry, 
Kcomptnied  by  ooe  of  those  interludes,  or  farces,  bo  in  vogue  with  a 
trUin  party,  who  in  imitationof  the  proverbial  eccentricity  of  driving 
orb  before  boraes,  and  lighting  candles  at  the  wrong  end,  forgetting 
I^Ldnire  results  from  Labour,  and  Pastime  from  Leisure — pro- 
^  itarviiig,  naked,  and  houaelesa  people  with  bats,  balls,  and 
■tapt,  instead  of  food,  clothes,  and  lodging. 
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Accordingly,  in  lieu  of  lowering  rents  and  raising  wages,  Sir  Joseph 
and  his  son  condescendingly  played  a  game  at  skittles  with  the  pea- 
santry ;  "  and  every  body  said  that  now,  when  a  baronet  and  the  son 
of  a  baronet  played  at  skittles,  the  country  was  coming  round  again 
as  fast  as  it  could  come.**  There  was  however  one  dissentient.  ^'  The 
Labourer"  had  been  drunk  as  a  toast,  and  the  outcast  labourer  Will 
Fern,  intruding  on  the  festival,  thus  delivered  his  ^*  experiences"  on 
the  subject. 

**  *  Gentlefolks,  IWe  lived  many  a  year  in  this  place.  You  may  see  the  cottage 
from  the  sunk  fence  over  yonder.  I*ve  seen  the  ladies  draw  it  in  their  books  a 
hundred  times.  It  looks  well  in  a  picter,  I've  heerd  say ;  but  there  an*t  weather  in 
picters,  and  maybe  'tis  fitter  for  that,  than  for  a  place  to  live  in.  Well !  I  lived 
there.  How  hard  —  how  bitter  hard,  I  lived  there,  I  won't  say.  Any  day  in  the 
year,  and  every  day,  you  can  judge  for  your  own  selves  1  \ 

**  He  spoke  as  he  had  spoken  on  the  night  when  Trotty  found  him  in  the  street 
His  voice  was  deeper  and  more  husky,  and  had  a  trembling  in  it  now  and  then ; 
but  he  never  raised  it  passionately,  and  seldom  lifted  it  above  the  firm  stern  level  of 
the  homely  fiicts  he  stated. 

« •  'Tls  harder  than  you  think  for,  gentlefolks,  to  grow  up  decent  —  commonly 
decent  —  in  such  a  place.  That  I  growed  up  a  man,  and  not  a  brute,  says  some- 
thing for  me  —  as  I  was  then.  As  I  am  now,  there's  nothing  can  be  said  for  me  or 
done  for  me.     I'm  past  it.' 

**  *  I  am  glad  this  man  has  entered,*  observed  Sir  Joseph,  looking  round  serenely. 

*  Don't  disturb  him.  It  appears  to  be  ordained.  He  is  an  example  —  a  living 
example.  I  hope  and  trust,  and  confidently  expect,  that  it  will  not  be  lost  upon 
my  fHends  here.' 

**  *  I  dragged  on,*  said  Fern,  after  a  moment's  silence,  *  somehow.  Neither  me 
Dor  any  other  man  knows  how ;  but  so  heavy,  that  I  could'nt  put  a  cheerful  face 
upon  it,  or  make  believe  that  I  was  anything  but  what  I  was.  Now,  gentlemen  — 
you  gentlemen  that  sits  at  Sessions  —  when  you  see  a  man  with  discontent  writ  on 
hb  fkce,  you  says  to  one  another,  **  He's  suspicious.  I  has  my  doubts,"  says  you, 
"about  Will  Fern.  Watch  that  fellow  !*'  I  don*t  say,  gentlemen,  it  aint  quite 
nat'ral,  but  I  say  'tis  so ;  and  from  that  hour,  whatever  Will  Fem^  does,  or  let's 
alone  —  all  one —  it  goes  against  him.' 

**  Alderman  Cute  stuck  his  thumbs  in  his  waistcoat  pockets,  and  leaning  back  in 
his  chair,  and  smiling,  winked  at  a  neighbouring  chandelier.     As  much  as  to  say, 

*  Of  course  !  I  told  you  so.  The  common  cry  !  Lord  bless  you,  we  are  up  to  dll 
this  sort  of  thing  —  myself  and  human  nature.' 

**  *  Now,  gentlemen,'  said  Will  Fern,  holding  out  his  hands,  and  flushing  for  an 
instant  in  his  haggard  face ;  *  see  how  your  laws  are  made  to  trap  and  hunt  us 
when  we're  brought  to  this.  I  tries  to  live  elsewhere ;  and  I'm  a  vagabond.  To 
Jul  with  him  !  I  comes  back  here.  I  goes  a  nutting  in  your  woods,  and  breaks 
~-who  don't? — a  limber  branch  or  two.  To  jail  with  him  !  One  of  your  keepers 
sees  me  in  the  broad  day,  near  my  own  patch  of  garden,  with  a  gun.  To  jail  with 
him !  I  has  a  nat'ral  angry  word  with  that  man,  when  I'm  free  again.  To  jail 
with  him  I  I  cut's  a  stick.  To  jail  with  him  !  I  eats  a  rotten  apple  or  a  turnip. 
To  jail  with  him  !  It's  twenty  mile  away ;  and  coming  back,  I  begs  a  trifle  on  the 
road.  To  jail  with  him  !  At  last,  the  constable,  the  keeper — anybody — finds  me 
anywhere,  a  doing  anything.  To  jail  with  him,  for  he's  a  vagrant,  and  a  jail-bird 
known ;  and  jail's  the  only  home  he's  got.' 

**  *  The  Alderman  nodded  sagaciously,  as  who  should  say,  *  A  very  good  home 
too!* 

« *  Do  I  say  this  to  serve  mr  cause  ! '  cried  Fern.  *  Who  can  give  me  back  my 
liberty,  who  can  give  me  back  my  good  name,  who  can  give  me  back  my  innocent 
niece?  Not  all  the  Lords  and  Ladies  in  wide  England.  But,  gentlemen,  gentle- 
men, dealing  with  other  men  like  me,  begin  at  the  right  end.  Give  us,  in  mercy, 
better  homes  when  we're  a  lying  in  our  cradles ;  give  us  better  food  when  we're 
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«  vorking  for  our  lives  ;  give  us  kinder  laws  to  bring  us  back  when  we're  a  going 
wrong;  and  don*t  set  Jail,  Jail,  Jail,  afore  us  everywhere  we  turn.  There  an't  a 
coodeaecnsion  you  can  show  the  Labourer  then  tliat  he  won't  take,  as  ready  and  as 
gnteful  as  a  man  can  be  ;  for  he  has  a  patient,  peaceful,  willing  heart  13ut  you 
most  put  bis  rightful  spirit  in  him  first ;  for  whether  he's  a  wreck  and  ruin  such 
as  me,  or  is  like  one  of  them  that  stand  here  now,  his  spirit  is  divided  from  you  at 
this  time.  Bring  it  back,  gentlefolks,  bring  it  back  1  Hring  it  back  afore  the  day 
comn  when  eren  his  Bible  changes  in  his  altered  mind,  and  the  words  seem  to  him 
to  read,  as  they  liave  sonietimes  read  in  my  own  eyes — in  Jail :  *  Whither  thou 
goest  I  can  Not  go  ;  where  thou  lodgcst,  I  do  Not  lodge ;  thy  people  are  Not  my 
people;  Nor  thy  God  my  God  !'" 

We  have  pointed  out  what  seems  to  us  the  flaw  or  defect  in  the 
"Chimes;"  and  have  now  only  to  hang  them  with  our  warmest  good 
wishes.  May  they  be  widely  and  wisely  heard,  inculcating  their 
wholesome  lessons  of  charity  and  forbearance — reminding  weidth  of 
thedaims  of  W^ant, — the  feasting  of  the  fasting,  and  inducing  them 
to  spare  something  for  an  aching  void  fcom  their  comfortable  re- 
pletion. 
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THE    BENCHER'S    LAMENT. 

BY   BRUTUS  ORUMPS,   ESQ. 


Tempora  mnUntur,  dos  nan  mutamur  in  illif. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Mb.  Toofast  Harduppe  was  a  very  intimate  friend  of  mil 
deed,  we  were  so  intimate,  that  whenever  he  was  in  any  little  pec 
difficulty,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  occurred  very  frequeni 
always  called  upon  me  to  help  him  out  of  it.  I  advanced  him  i 
sums  of  money,  for  which  he  gave  me  good  security  —  indeed  h< 
it  *'  the  best  possible  security,"  namely,  his  note  of  hand  I 
interest  at  five  per  cent,  payable  on  demand.  I  was  not  so  gi 
to  demand  it,  because  I  knew  that  I  could  not  get  above  three 
half  per  cent,  for  my  money  elsewhere  ;  let  me  alone  —  I'm  no 
done  easily. 

My  legal  friend  was  rude  enough  to  liint  to  me,  that  I  should 
see  one  penny  again,  either  of  principal  or  interest.  I  do 
lawyers ;  they  are  such  matter-of-fact  people,  and  tell  vou  th 
unpleasant  things,  with  such  unmoved  and  unblushing  faces, 
no  doubt  they  do  it  for  the  best,  as  a  matter  of  conscience  oi 
but  I, Mr.  Brutus  Grumps,  do  think  it  d — d  disagreeable;  for  wha 
my  legal  adviser,  Pumpkinson,  know  of  my  friend's  affairs 
did  not  know,  who  was  so  very  intimate  with  him  ?  Nothinj 
intimated  a  great  many  tilings,  indeed,  and  insinuated  that  ! 
heard  a  great  deal  from  Dashboard,  the  West  End  carriage-l 
Spavin,  who  deals  in  horses,  Sewemup,  the  tailor,  and  man] 
respectable  tradesmen  who  consulted  him  clientically.  Pump 
I  maintain,  had  no  business  to  listen  to  their  tittle-tattle,  i 
business  to  mention  it  to  me,  to  try  to  injure  my  friend  ' 
Harduppe  in  my  estimation.  I  told  him  as  much,  and  told  it 
a  properly  peremptory  manner.  He  looked  annoyed,  as  I  mea 
to  be.  He  said  nothing  in  his  own  defence,  but  shrugged  h 
shoulders,  and  whispered  something  about  having  done  his  di 
valuable  client.  I  tiiought  I  heard  a  diminuendo  at  the  end 
sounded  something  very  like  "  and  a  pig-headed  fooL" 

I  took  no  notice  of  it ;  for  the  remark  was  evidently  not  mc 
my  ear,  or  he  would  have  made  it  louder.  I  merely  bowed 
out  of  his  private  office,  and  went  to  call  on  my  friend  Hai 
who  gave  me  some  capital  broiled  kidneys  with  Cura9oa  and 
pagne  for  my  lunch ;  which  liquids  I  relished  the  more,  be< 
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knew  they  were  paid  for.  I  had  given  him  a  cheque  to  cover  the 
amount  of  his  wine-bill  the  day  before,  and  had  his  note  of  hand  for 
the  amount  in  my  pocket-book,  at  the  very  moment  I  was  quaffing  his 
Champagne. 

We  did  not  sit  very  long  over  our  wine,  for  Toofast  Harduppe*s 
carriage  was  at  the  door  —  a  splendid  phaeton  drawn  by  a  beautiful 
pair  of  greys.  I  had  lent  him  500/.  to  pay  for  the  turn-out,  and 
knew  that  they  were  really  worth  the  money ;  for  Dashboard  and 
Spavin  bad  pledged  their  honour  to  their  excellence  before  I  would 
allow  my  friend  to  discharge  their  accounts.  Better  judges  —  I  mean 
of  carnages  and  horses^ —  than  those  two  first-rate  tradesmen  are  not 
to  be  found  in  London. 

We  took  a  delightful  drive  to  Chelsea,  where  my  friend  had  a  very 
pretty  little  rustic  villa  which  he  had  furnished  very  handsomely, 
and,  as  I  thought  when  I  paid  for  the  things,  rather  reasonably.  He 
did  not  live  in  it  himself,  for  he  preferred  his  chambers,  but  had  lent 
it  to  a  young  French  lady,  who  used  to  join  the  corps  de  ballet  at  the 
Italian  Opera  House,  before  she  sprained  her  ankle  or  met  with  some 
other  unlucky  accident  which  compelled  her  to  retire  from  the  boards. 
It  was  very  kind  of  Harduppe,  as  she  and  her  aunt  had  really  not  very 
comf([»table  lodgings  in  Wbitcombe  Street,  and  everybody  knows  that 
pare  air  is  essenticd  to  an  invalid. 

As  we  drove  along  Sloane  Street,  my  friend  suddenly  pulled  -up, 
so  suddenly,  indeed,  that  the  greys  were  thrown  upon  their  haunches 
like  cats  upon  a  hearth-rug,  when  they  are  looking  out  for  their  milk. 
I  eould  not  think  what  was  the  matter ;  but  on  looking  up  I  saw  a 
Terj  genteelly  dressed  young  man  with  a  pair  of  spurs  and  a  riding 
whip,  but  without  any  horse  that  I  could  see,  come  up  to  the  side  of 
the  phaeton,  and  shake  my  friend  Harduppe  very  warmly  by  the  hand, 
which  I  was  rather  surprised  at  his  returning  with  equal  warmth,  as  I 
had  heard  him  say,  "  Curse  the  fellow,  I  was  in  hopes  he  would  not 
have  seen  me,"  just  as  he  got  within  a  foot  of  the  carriage  steps. 

We  chatted  about  the  weather — I  was  introduced  in  form  to 
Kr.  Q.  Mace,  the  best  billiard-player  of  the  day,  next  to  Brighton 
Jonathan ;  and  as  the  greys  were  rather  fidgetty,  I  wished  him  away 
that  we  might  indulge  them  in  their  evident  inclination  to  move  on. 
Mr.  Mace,  however,  was  not  in  the  cue  for  moving,  he  had  his  right 
foot  on  the  step  and  kept  it  there,  talking  about  all  sorts  of  nonsense, 
until  he  fairly  got  his  left  foot  into  the  carriage,  and  then  he  whis- 
pered something  to  Hardupp  which  made  him  say,  **  he  was  cursed 
soiry,  but  could'nt  do  it  for  he  hadn't  a  dump." 

I  observed  Mr.  Q.  Mace  look  at  me,  and  then  wink  at  my  friend, 
who,  after  a  moment's  thought,  and  very  deep  thought  as  it  seemed 
to  me  by  the  contraction  of  his  handsome  eyebrows,  turned  round 
tod  said  "  Can  you  pencil  a  cheque  for  fifty?  I  am  ashamed  to 
trouble  yon,  but  my  friend  Mace  — "  "  No  trouble  in  the  world,"  said 
If  taking  ont  my  cheque-book  —  for  I  always  carry  it  with  me  — 
and  filling  it  up  on  the  crown  of  my  hat  which  I  used  as  a  writing- 
desk     I  thought  I  heard  Mr.  Q.  Mace  whisper,  "  Very  soft,  indeed," 
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but  of  course  he  was  alluding  to  the  leathern  apron  of  the  carria^ 
which  wsis  made  of  beautiful  Spanish. 

Well,  Mr.  Q.  Mace  took  mj  cheque  with  a  low  bow  and  pocketc 
it,  as  if  he  had  been  used  to  pocketing.  We  wished  him  a  good  mon 
ing  and  drove  on,  and  as  we  did  so,  Mr.  Toofast  Harduppe  thankc 
me  verj  earnestly  for  having  enabled  him  to  get  rid  of  the  importi 
nities  of  a  person  who,  he  was  afraid,  though  really  a  first-rate  pei 
former  with  the  balls,  did  not  play  upon  the  square.  Now  as  biUiai 
tables  are  always  oblong,  I  was  not  surprised  at  his  not  playing  o 
the  square,  and  so  I  told  my  friend,  who  laughed  immoderately,  ao 
told  me  that  it  was  the  best  thing  I  had  said  for  a  long  time, 
thought  so  too,  and  we  were  very  merry  until  we  reached  the  rusti 
villa. 

The  servant  got  down  to  ring  the  bell.  It  was  not  answered  fc 
some  five  or  six  pulls ;  and  I  could  not  help  fancying  that,  as  I  stoo 
up  in  the  phaeton  to  look  over  into  the  pretty  little  garden,  I  saw 
military-looking  man  with  large  moustaches  hurry  across  to  a  littl 
door  which  opens  into  a  back  lane.  I  dare  say  he  had  only  been  t 
inquire  after  Mademoiselle  Ankle ;  but  why  did  he  not  make  his  ezj 
by  the  front  door  ? 

When  we  were  admitted,  Mademoiselle's  aunt  told  us  that  Juli 
was  a  little  indisposed,  but  would  be  down  immediately.  We  waite 
for.  some  ten  minutes ;  and  the  aunt,  seeing  that  my  friend  was  gettin 
nervous,  left  the  room  to  see  after  her  fair  niece.  She  returned  in 
few  minutes,  and,  with  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  —  for  she  w« 
crying  —  begged  Mr.  Harduppe  to  follow  her  toVulie's  boudoir.  H 
did  so  of  course ;  and  I  was  left  alone,  and  as  the  doors  were  left  open 
I  could  not  help  hearing  first  a  loud  sobbing,  then  an  hysterica 
laugh,  and  finally,  a  violent  pit-a-patting  on  the  carpet  accompanie 
by  a  series  of  little  screams  and  screeches. 

I  was  about  to  rush  up  stairs  to  learn  the  cause  of  these  fearfv 
sounds,  when  my  friend  Harduppe  sprung  down  stairs  four  steps  at  i 
time,  and  grasping  my  hand  painfully  hard,  said  :  —  **  My  dear  Bnito 
—  my  very  dear  Grumps  —  I  must  impose  upon  your  friendship  fo 
one  more  cheque.  Would  you  believe  it  ?  that  villanous  lodging 
keeper  in  Whitcombe  Street  has  issued  a  writ  against  Julie  for  2501 
She  is  ignorant  of  our  laws ;  and  although  I  have  done  all  I  can  U 
pacify  her  and  explain  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  to  her  in  Frend 
and  English,  she  cannot  be  persuaded  that  'she  shall  not  be  shut  a| 
in  a  conciergerie  for  life,  unless  she  can  pay  the  hard-hearted  ere 
ditor." 

'^  Brute !"  said  I,  indignantly,  as  I  sat  down  to  write  out  a  cheque 
for  the  amount  with  Julie's  crowquill,  which  was  within  my  reach. 

"  He  is  a  brute,"  said  Harduppe,  taking  the  cheque.  "But  for  you, 
my  very  dear  Grumps,  the  poor  girl  would  have  been  immolated  on 
the  altar  of  hard-heartedness.  Your  kindness  is  too  much.  Ishallnevei 
be  able  to  repay  you.  Mark  my  words ;  I  shall  never  be  able  to  re- 
pay you." 

I  felt  that  glow  about  the  region  of  my  heart  which  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  a  good  action  invariably  produces,  and  I  was  in- 
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a  happy  man  when  I  heard  Mademoiselle  Julie  exchange  her 

hysterical  giggle  for  a  natural  laugh,  in  which  I  distinctly  heani  Mr. 

Too&st  Harduppe  and  the  aunt  of  the  young  lady  join.     We  had  a 

little  scene  when  the  ladies  appeared,  for  Miss  Julie  threw  herself  on 

my  neck  and  kissed  me.     I  felt  rather  awkward  at  first ;  but  when  I 

remembered  that  it  was  the  custom  of  her  country,  I  rather  liked  it. 

We  had  a  little  Maraschino,  which  I  knew  to  be  good,  having  paid 

Johnson  and  Justerini  a  guinea  a  bottle  for  it ;  and  then  we  left  the 

little  viUa  on  our  return  for  town,  where  my  friend  had  invited  me  to 

dine  at  Long's.     Mr.  Markwell  gave  us  a  most  excellent  little  dinner  for 

four,  and  his  wines  are  first-rate.     We  did  not  sit  long  over  the  wine; 

but,  as  shorts  are  not  permitted  at  Long's,  we  retired  to  Harduppe's 

dumbers  to  have  a  rubber,  though  not  before  I  had  lent  my  friend  a 

cheque  to  cover  our  expenses  then  incurred,  and  a  small  bill  that  had 

been  standing  for  some  months. 

I  lost  a  mere  trifie  at  whist,  and  passed  an  agreeable  evening.  There 
was  no  disputing  the  excellency  of  the  Regent's  punch  (which  we 
drank  with  Hudson's  cigars,  at  four  guineas  per  pound),  for  Frazer 
told  me,  when  I  called  to  pay  him  twelve  shillings  a  pint  for  it,  that  he 
always  presided  over  the  amalgamation  of  it  himself. 

Poor  Toofast  Harduppe  was  not  so  lucky  as  I  had  been.  He  never 
won  a  rubber  all  the  evening ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  fill  up  another 
cheque  for  forty  pounds  to  pay  his  score.  It  was  a  debt  of  honour, 
ind  he  did  not  like  to  put  off  the  payment  of  it  until  his  rents  became 
dne.  I  must  say  his  tenants  do  not  pay  very  punctually  ;  at  least,  not 
doriiig  the  twelvemonth  [in  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  his  ac- 
qoaintanee;  for  I  do  not  believe — for  so  he  tells  me — that  during  the 
whole  of  that  period  he  has  received  one  farthing  from  his  estates. 
In  what  county  he  said  they  were  I  really  forget 

I  am  very  particular  in  money  matters,  and  before  going  to  bed  I 
Qttke  op  my  accounts.  I  found  I  had  not  made  a  very  bad  day  of  it 
that  day ;  as,  upon  looking  over  my  books,  I  found  that  I.had  advanced 
Mr.  Too&st  Haorduppe  420/.,  which,  at  five  per  cent.,  gave  me  an  ad- 
dition to  my  income  of  21/.  per  annum ;  whereas,  had  I  invested  it  in 
the  three  per  cents.,  I  should  only  have  got  12/.  odd  for  it.  How 
cahnly  did  I  sleep  that  night ! 

CHAPTER  n. 

I  nm  not  see  my  friend  Toofast  Harduppe  all  the  next  day,  although 
I  called  at  his  chambers  several  times.  His  servant  told  me  that  he 
had  gone  out  with  two  men  —  for  he  could  not  call  them  gentlemen, 
they  looked  more  like  horse-dealers  or  prize-fighters  than  any  thing 
else  —  soon  after  he  was  up  that  morning.  Whither  they  went  he 
could  not  tell. 

While  I  was  out  Pnmpkinson  called  twice-  I  was  glad  I  was  not 
at  hcHDe,  for  I  felt  a  conviction  that  he  had  merely  called  to  say  some- 
thing unpleasant. 

I  had  a  quiet  mackerel  in  my  own  room,  and  lamb  chop  with  aspara- 
gus to  follow.     The  fish  was  not  fresh,  and  the  lamb  had  seen  but 
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little  of  the  green  pastures  ;  it  was  not  fat  but  flabby.  The  asparagus 
was  all  handle,  the  points  being  non  est  inventuses.  My  sherry  was 
a  little  corked  or  caulked,  1  don't  know  which  is  right ;  but  I  am  sure 
I  have  seen  it  spelt  in  the  last  way,  particularly  when  applied  to  ships' 
sides  and  bottoms. 

Altogether  I  did  not  relish  my  dinner,  and  I  felt  sure  something 
unpleasant  was  going  to  happen.  I  had  a  presentiment^  as  the  French 
call  it,  and  it  was  soon  realised  in  the  shape  of  a  note,  which  ran 
thus : — 

**  Queen's  Bench,  Wednesday. 
"  Dear  Brutus  Grumps, 
"  Here  I  am.    Inquire  tor  1 1  in  10,  and  come  and  dine  with  me  to- 
morrow at  ^ye^  as  you  are  locked  in  at  nine  if  you  don't  turn  out  be- 
fore.    Spavin  has  done  it  all !     I  mean  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  act ; 
but,  of  course,  you  won't  prove,  and  111  pay  you  afterwards. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"TOOFAST   HaBDUFPE.' 

"  Very  hard  of  Spavin,  I  must  say,"  said  I  to  myself.  "  And  ] 
can't  quite  understand  it,  as  I  gave  him  a  cheque  for  his  account 
only  yesterday.  Prove  —  of  course  I  shall  not  prove — and  I  knovi 
Harduppe  will  pay  me  honourably." 

Well ;  though  I  smoked  some  cigars  extra  that  night,  I  could  nol 
sleep  soundly.  I  thought  of  my  friend  in  his  cell,  with  all  the  horron 
of  a  prison  about  him  —  chains,  fetters,  over-grown  keys,  and  apo- 
plectic padlocks.  Grim-visaged  keepers,  and  cruel  unfeeling  turn- 
keys haunted  me  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  lobster  salad  which  ] 
ate  just  before  I  went  to  bed,  I  should  have  had  nothing  to  con* 
sole  me. 

I  was  very  feverish  the  next  day,  and  felt  quite  ill,  when  Pumpkin- 
son,  my  legal  friend,  came  to  my  bedside  and  told  me,  with  a  sort  o: 
heigho  !  triumphe  air,  that  I  was  regularly  in  for  it.  He  enumerate( 
the  amount  of  poor  Harduppe's  debts,  and  gave  me  all  the  interesting 
particulars  of  his  case.  He  mentioned  many  sums  as  unpaid,  whicl 
I  knew  were  discharged,  for  I  had  paid  them  myself.  He  told  m< 
my  acceptances,  payable  on  demand,  were  not  worth  a  dump,  anc 
that  what  I  had  advanced  for  Miss  Julie,  Mr.  Spavin,  and  others 
was  a  mere  draw ;  that  I  had  been  duped  by  a  set  of  swindlers,  o 
whom  my  friend  —  (he  laid  a  horribly  malicious  emphasis  on  th< 
word) — was  inconceivably  the  most  magnificent.  I  smiled  to  myself  t< 
think  what  a  surprise  it  would  have  been  to  him  had  I  shovim  him  m] 
poor  friend's  letter,  containing  his  promise  to  pay  me  aU  after  he  ha( 
got  through  his  little  difficulties.  I  did  not  show  it  him,  however,  foi 
I  felt  indignant  at  his  mistrustfulness. 

At  four  o'clock  I  took  my  seat  in  an  Elephant  and  Castle  omnibus 
and  whispered  to  the  cad  as  I  got  in  at  the  Silver  Cross,  Charing 
Cross,  to  put  me  down  at  the  nearest  point  leading  to  the  Queen'i 
Bench.  He  did  so,  and  I  got  out  at  a  sort  of  pillar,  and  went  alonf 
a  road  which  was  lined  on  the  left-hand  side  by  out-door  shops,  filler 
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with  old  famiture>  pianofortefis  child's  carriages,  and  a  variety  of 
second-hand  articles.  I  could  not  mistake  the  prison  in  which  mj 
friend  was  confined,  for  the  high  walls  and  gloomy  ensemble  indicated 
it  but  too  plainly. 

I  arrived  at  a  sort  of  lobby,  and  as  I  entered  it,  two  very  sharp- 
lookiag  individuals  eyed  me  from  head  to  foot,  and  one  of  them,  by  ac- 
cident of  course,  ran  his  hand  over  my  cloak,  which  I  had  put  on, 
warm  as  the  weather  was,  as  a  sort  of  disguise.  On  inquiring  for 
Mr.  Harduppe,  11  in  10,  a  very  polite  man  offered  to  show  me  his 
rooms. 

I  followed  him,  and  paid  him  the  shilling  which  he  informed  me 
was  the  usual  fee.  I  knocked  at  the  door  and  was  admitted.  I  en- 
tered, I  must  say,  with  a  got-up  expression  of  sympathy  for  my 
friend's  sufferings  in  my  countenance,  but  it  vanished  when  I  saw  him 
playing  at  cribbage  on  a  sort  of  camp  bestead,  with  Mr.  Q.  Mace  and 
Mr.  Spavin,  the  man  "  who  had  done  it  all.** 

Harduppe  shook  me  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  re-introduced  me  to 
Mr.  Q.  Mace  as  '^ an  insider**  like  himself;  and  to  Mr.  Spavin,  as  " a 
most  respectable  horse-dealer,  who  had  been  kind  enough  to  come 
o?er  to  see  him."  As  this  latter  introduction  was  given  with  a  pecu- 
liar wink,  I  knew  it  was  meant  per  contray  so  I  received  Mr.  Spavin 
very  coldly. 

'*  Mace,  call  Dolly,"  said  Harduppe. 

He  did  so,  and  a  dirty  fat  Irish  charwoman  made  her  appearance. 

"  Dinner,  Dolly,"  said  my  friend. 

"  By  the  powers  thin,  why  not  call  me  Doll,  Capthin,  as  ye  was  used 
to  do  whin  ye  was  in  before  ?"  said  the  lady. 

1  looked  an  interrogative  '^  before  ?" 

"  You  mean,  Doll,  when  I  used  to  call  to  see  Mr.  (yReilly,''aid 
my  friend,  and  I  saw  him  wink,  and  Dolly  play  second  to  it. 

^  In  course,  your  honour.  I  manes  that,  and  nothing  but  that  — 
but  y'ill  be  for  your  dhinner  ?  " 

TfoUy  ran  away,  and  a  few  minutes  the  table-cloth,  which  was  not 
very  clean,  had  its  surface  covered  with  a  quarter  of  lamb  and  vege- 
tables, to  which  we  all  of  us  did  justice. 

*'  You'd  like  some  Champagne?"  inquired  Harduppe,  looking  at  me. 

I  said  yes ;  for  I  like  Champagne. 

"  Then  you  must  wait  till  you  are  out  again ;  for  you  would  hardly 
believe  that  the  blackguards  only  allow  us  one  pint  of  wine  or  two 
pints  of  porter  each  in  the  day." 

^  Shame !  shame ! "  said  Spavin  and  Mace. 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,  it  is  very  different  now  to  what  it  was  when  I 
was  in " 

Spavin  coughed  and  Mace  laughed. 

"  When  I  was  in the  habit  of  calling  on  my  unfortunate  friends 

here  before  the  marshalseas  were  admitted,  and  those  low  people ;  a 
poor  fellow  could  get  drunk  like  a  gentleman  then — now,  its  so  badly 
regulated  that,  curse  me,  if  I  stay  in  longer  than  I  can  help  it,"  said 
Harduppe. 

"  I  will  take  care,"  said  I,  "  that  you  shall  not  want  for  wine  and 
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every  thing  comfortable.  I  will  send  you  in  a  hamper  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  Hear !  hear !  hear !"  said  Spavin. 

"  Spavin,  my  dear  fellow  I"  (dear  fellow  to  the  man  who  had  impri- 
soned liim — I  could  not  make  it  out.)  "  Spavin,  you  are,  luckily  for 
you,  an  outsider.  You  do  not  know  that  we  cannot  receive  that  wine 
which  my  friend  so  liberally  offers  us ;  but  come,  as  dinner  is  over  let 
us  light  up.  We  have  as  much  tobacco  as  we  please,  and  unlimited 
order  on  the  fountain  pump  :  so  light  up  and  let's  be  jolly  upon  aqua 
pura,  which  is  Latin  for  Adam's  ale. 

I  had  had  but  one  glass  of  porter,  for  we  had  but  a  qtuurt  among 
four  of  us ;  and  I  found  the  cigar  did  not  relish,  but  made  me  feel 
rather  qualmish.  I  suppose  I  turned  a  little  pale,  for  my  friend  asked 
me  what  was  the  matter. 

"  I  am  not  used,"  said  I,  "  to  smoke  a  cigar  without  a  little  spirits 
and  water." 

"  Then  you  must  put  your  pipe  out ;  for  you  cannot  get  any  thing 
here,"  said  Mace. 

''I  thought  I  had  heard  of  such  things  as  tape-shops,"  said  I, 
"  where  you  could  get  a  little  taste  of  something  strong." 

''  Ah,  my  dear  Brutus  Grumps,  that  was  in  the  good  old  days ;  but 
now  —  curse  the  government " 

"Hear!  hear!!  hear!!!" 

"  And  aU  the  prison  disciplinarians  —  you  cannot  eiyoy  life  at  aU," 
said  Toofast  Harduppe. 

"  There  is  only  one  way,"  suggested  Mr.  Q.  Mace. 

"  Ah !  but  there's  a  risk  attending  it,"  said  Harduppe. 

"  Not  with  a  respectable  looking  man ^"  said  Mace. 

"  Who  wears  a  cloak,"  said  Spavin. 

"What  is  it?"  I  inquired. 

All  were  silent  for  a  moment,  and  looked  first  at  the  arched  ceiling 
of  the  cell,  and  then  at  their  shoes. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  said  I,  "  only  teU  me,  and  FU  do  it." 

"  A  regular  trump  that,"  said  Spavin. 

"  And  no  mistake,"  added  Mr.  Q.  Mace. 

I  looked  at  Harduppe  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

"  By  an  outsider's  bringing  it  in,  and  risking  three  months  im- 
prisonment." 

I  was  staggered  at  this,  and  looked  so. 

"  There  is  not  much  danger,"  said  Spavin,  "  if  you  get  a  Apothe- 
cary's vial,  and  have  it  labelled  stumacky  tinkter." 

"  Or  eye- water,"  said  Mace.  "  A  pint  would  do  at  one  journey, 
and  any  sharp  man  could  go  two  or  three  times." 

"  ril  try  it,"  said  I ;  for  I  really  felt  for  the  poor  prisoners  who  had 
been  used  to  smoke  —  but  not  a  dri/  cigar.     "  I  will  do  it." 

I  was  cloaked  with  as  much  zeal  as  if  any  valet  were  dressing  me. 
I  walked  calmly  out,  bowing  politely  to  the  keepers  of  the  gate.  I 
rushed  to  a  neighbouring  doctor's  shop,  got  a  bottle,  large  and  flat, 
labelled  "  Lotion  for  the  Eyes,"  and  then  ran  to  a  neighbouring  pub- 
lic-house, and  had  it  filled  with  the  best  brandy — not  British.     I  put 
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it  carefollj  in  my  inside  coat-pocket,  and  walking  to  the  door  again 
crossed  the  first  lobby  into  the  inner  one,  merely  observing,  that  I  had 
left  mj  gloves  behind  me. 

"  E^caae  me,  sir,*'  said  one  of  the  sharp-looking  men,  "  but  you 
haye  got  a  little  dirt  on  your  cloak ;  allow  me  to  rub  it  off.'' 
I  felt  as  if  I  should  have  fainted. 

"  Why,  bless  me,  Thomas,  if  the  gent,  has  not  got  something  heavy 
here.    Put  your  hand  in,  and  pull  it  out." 

Thomas  dived  as  quick  as  thought  under  my  cloak.     Out  came  the 
fatal  fluid.     A  fly  settling  on  my  nose  would  have  knocked  me  down. 
"  Lotion  for  the  eyes  —  hem !  let  us  taste  it,"  said  Thomas. 
**  It  is  poison,"  said  I,  ^^  prussic  acid  and  arsenic." 
**  rn  risk  it,"  said  the  keeper.     "  Very  fair  Cognac  indeed.     Try 
it,  Abraham." 

*'  Capital !"  said  Abraham,  ''  but  we  must  cork  up  the  rest  for  the 
governor." 

**  This  way,"  said  Thomas,  and  I  was  hurried  through  the  gate  to 
the  governor's  house. 

I  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  conveying  spirits  into  prison  — 
for  what  could  I  do  otherwise.  I  threw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
eonrt  It  had  no  mercy  on  me,  and  here  I  am  for  three  long  months, 
Hr.  Editor,  and  all  for  trying  to  relieve  a  friend  suffering  from  want 
of  spirits. 

Pumpkinson  says  I  am  a  fool,  and  I  begin  to  think  so  ;  for  Mr.  Too- 
fast  Harduppe  has  confessed  that  he  saw  I  was  a  very  soft  one,  and 
has  regularly  sold  me.  Fm  in  debt,  and  my  income  is  greatly 
^uoinished ;  but  I  shall  feel  much  relieved  if,  as  a  warning  to  our 
«peciefl,  you  will  give  msertion  to  this  a  BENCHER'S  LAMENT. 

Brutus  Grumps, 
12  in  14. 

P.S. — ^Mr.  Q.  Mace  and  Spavin  were  all  a  draw.  What  an  ass  I 
^vebeen! 
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DOMESTIC  MESMERISM. 


Gape,  lioner,  and  iirallow.*' 

M^  Merrt'lie*. 


It  is  now  just  a  year  since  we  reviewed  Miss  Martineau's  "  Life  in 
the  Sick  Room,"  and  left  the  authoress  set  in  for  a  house-ridden 
invalid,  alternating  between  her  bed  and  the  sofa ;  unable  to  walk  out 
of  doors,  but  enjoying  through  her  window  and  a  telescope  the  pro- 
spect of  green  downs  and  heath,  an  old  priory,  a  limekiln,  a  colliery 
railway,  an  ancient  church,  a  windmill,  a  farm,  with  hay  and  com 
stacks,  a  market  garden,  gossipping  farmers,  sportsmen,  boys  flying 
kites,  washerwomen,  a  dairymaid  feeding  pigs,  the  lighthouses,  har- 
bour, and  shipping  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  a  large  assortment  of 
objects,  pastoral,  marine,  and  picturesque.  There  we  left  the  "  sick 
prisoner,"  as  we  supposed,  quite  aware  of  a  condition  beyond  remedy, 
and  cheerfully  made  up  for  her  fate  by  the  help  of  philosophy,  lauda- 
num, and  Christian  resignation. 

There  never  was  a  greater  mistake.  Instead  of  the  presumed  calm 
submission  in  a  hopeless  case,  the  invalid  was  intently  watching  the 
progress  of  a  new  curative  legerdemain,  sympathising  with  its  repu- 
diated professors,  and  secretly  intending  to  try  whether  her  own 
chronic  complaint  could  not  be  conjiured  away  with  a  "  Hey,  presto ! 
pass  and  repass!"  like  a  pea  from  under  the  thimble.  The  experi- 
ment it  seems  has  been  made,  and  lo !  like  one  of  the  patients  of  the 
old  quacksalvers,  forth  comes  Miss  Martineau  on  the  public  stage, 
proclaiming  to  the  gaping  crowd  how  her  long-standing,  inveterate 
complaint,  that  baffled  all  the  doctors,  has  been  charmed  away  like  a 
wart,  and  that,  from  being  a  helpless  cripple,  she  has  thrown  away 
her  crutches,  literal  or  metaphorical,  and  can  walk  a  mile  as  well  as 
any  Milesian.  And  this  miraculous  cure,  not  due  to  Holloway,  Parr, 
Morison,  or  any  of  the  rest  of  the  faculty,  nor  to  any  marvellous  oint- 
ment, infallible  pills,  or  new  discovery  in  medicine,  but  solely  to 
certain  magical  gesticulations,  as  safe,  pleasant,  and  easy  as  playing  at 
cat's  cradle — in  short,  by  Mesmerism  I 

Now  we  are,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  greatest  Invalid  in  Eng- 
land ;  with  a  complication  of  complaints  requiring  quite  a  staff  of 
physicians,  each  to  watch  and  treat  the  particular  disease  which  he 
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has  made  his  peculiar  study :  as,  one  for  the  heart,  another  for  the 
lungs,  a  third  for  the  stomach,  a  fourth  for  the  liver,  and  so  on. 
Above  all,  we  are  incapable  of  pedestrian  locomotion ;  lamer  than 
Cnitched  Friars,   and,  between  gout  in  our  ankles  and  rheumatism  in 
our  knees,  could  as  easily  walk  on  our  head,  like  Quilp's  boy,  as  on 
our  legs.    It  would  delight  us,  therefore,  to  believe  that  by  no  painful 
operation,  but  only  a  little  posture-making  behind  oiur  back  or  to  our 
face,  we  could  be  restored  to  the  use  of  our  precious  limbs,  to  walk 
like  a  Leaguer,  and  run  again  like  a  renewed  bill.     But  alas !  an 
anxious  examination  of  Miss  Martineau's  statements  has  satisfied  us 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  such  a  desirable  consummation ;  that,  to 
use  a  common  phrase,  *^  the  news  is  too  good  to  be  true."    We  have 
carefully  waded  through  the  Newcastle  letters,  occupying  some  two 
dozen  mortal  columns  of  the  ^^  Athenseum,"  and  with  something  of 
the  mystified  feeling  of  having  been  reading  by  turns  and  snatches  in 
Moore*s  Almanack,  ZadkieFs  Astrology,  a  dream  book,  and  a  treatise 
on  metaphysics,  have  come  to  the  sorrowful  conclusion  that  we  have 
as  much  chance  of  a  cure  by  Mesmerism,  as  of  walking  a  thousand 
miles  in  a  thousand  hours  through  merely  reading  the  constant  adver- 
tisements of  the  Patent  Pedometer.  A  conviction  not  at  all  removed  by 
an  actual  encounter  with  a  professor,  who,  after  experimenting  on  the 
palms  of  our  hands  without  exciting  any  pecuHar  sensation,  except 
that  quivering   of  the  diaphragm  which  results   from   suppressed 
laaghter,  gravely  informed  us — slipping  through  a  pleasant  loophole 
of  retreat  Srom  all  difficulties — that  "  we  were  not  in  a  fit  state." 

The  precise  nature  of  Miss  Martineau's  complaint  is  not  stated ; 
nor  is  it  material  to  be  known  except  to  the  professional  man :  the 
great  fact,  that  after  &ve  years'  confinement  to  the  house  she  can  walk 
as  many  miles  without  fatigue,  thanks  to  the  mysterious  Ism,  *^  that 
sadly  wants  a  new  name,*'  is  a  sufficient  subject  for  wonder,  curiosity, 
and  common  sense  to  discuss.  A  result  obtained,  it  appears,  after  two 
months  pcused  under  the  hands  of  three  several  persons — a  perform- 
ance that  must  be  reckoned  rather  slow  for  a  miracle,  seeing  that  if 
we  read  certain  passages  aright,  a  mesmeriser  "with  a  white  hat 
and  an  illuminate  profile,  like  a  saint  or  an  angel,"  is  gifted  with 
powers  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  those  of  the  old  Apostles.  The 
delay,  moreover,  throws  a  doubt  on  the  source  of  the  relief,  for  there 
are  many  diseases  to  which  such  an  interval  would  allow  of  a  natural 
remission. 

In  the  curative  process,  the  two  most  remarkable  phenomena  were 
—  1st,  That  the  patient,  with  a  weazel-like  vigilance,  did  not  go  as 
usual  into  the  magnetic  sleep  or  trance :  and,  2dly,  That  every 
gbrified  object  before  her  was  invested  with  a  peculiar  light,  so  that 
a  bust  of  Isis  burnt  with  a  phosphoric  splendour,  and  a  black,  dirty, 
Newcastle  steam-tug  shone  with  heavenly  radiance.  Appearances, 
for  which  we  at  once  take  the  lady's  word,  but  must  decline  her  in- 
ference, that  they  had  any  influence  in  setting  her  on  her  legs  again. 
The  nerves,  and  the  optic  ones  especially,  were,  no  doubt,  in  a  highly 
excited  state :  but  that  a  five  year  old  lameness  derived  any  relax- 
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ation  from  that  effulgence  we  will  believe,  when  the  broken  heart  of 
a  soldier's  widow  is  bound  up  by  a  general  illumination.  Indeed,  we 
remember  once  to  have  been  personally  visited  with  such  lights,  that 
we  saw  two  candles  instead  of  one — but  we  decidedly  walked  the 
worse  for  it. 

On  the  subject  of  other  visionary  appearances  Miss  Martineau  is 
less  explicit,  or  rather  tantalizingly  obscure ;  for  after  hinting  that 
she  has  seen  wonders  above  wonders,  instead  of  favouring  us  with 
her  Revelations  or  Mysteries,  like  Ainsworth  or  Eugene  Sue,  she 
plumply  says  that  she  means  to  keep  them  to  herself. 

**  Between  this  condition  and  the  mesmeric  sleep  there  is  a  state,  transient  and 
rare,  of  which  I  have  had  experience,  but  of  which  I  intend  to  give  no  account.  A 
somnambule  calls  it  a  glimmering  of  the  lights  of  somnambulism  and  clairvo3raDee. 
To  me  there  appears  nothing  like  glimmering  in  it.  The  ideas  that  I  have  snatched 
from  it,  and  now  retain,  are,  of  all  ideas  which  ever  visited  me,  the  most  lucid  and 
impressive.  It  may  be  well  that  they  are  incommunicable — partly  from  their 
nature  and  relations,  and  partly  from  their  unfitness  for  translation  into  mere  wonUi 
I  will  only  say  that  the  condition  is  one  of  no  '*  nervous  excitement,**  as  fiir  as 
experience  and  outward  indications  can  be  taken  as  a  test.  Such  a  state  of  repose, 
of  calm  translucent  intellectuality,  I  had  never  conceived  of;  and  no  reaction  fol- 
lowed, no  excitement  but  that  which  is  natural  to  every  one  who  finds  bimadf  in 
possession  of  a  great  new  idea.** 

So  that  whether  she  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  or  a 
peep  into  the  World  of  Spirits,  or  saw  the  Old  Grentleman  himself,  is 
left  to  wide  conjecture.  Our  own  guess,  in  the  absence  of  all  di- 
rection is,  that  she  enjoyed  a  mesmeric  translation  into  another  planet, 
and  derived  her  great  idea  from  the  Man  in  the  Moon. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  suppression.  For  instance,  it  is  said 
that  one  of  the  strongest  powers  of  the  girl  J.,  the  somnambulist, 
was  the  discernment  of  disease,  its  condition  and  remedies ;  that  she 
cleared  up  her  own  case  first,  prescribing  for  herself  very  fluently, 
and  then  medically  advised  Miss  Martineau,  and  that  the  treatment 
in  both  cases  succeeded.  Surely,  in  common  charity  to  the  afflicted, 
these  infallible  remedies  ought  to  have  been  published ;  their  nature 
ought  to  have  been  indicated,  if  only  to  enable  one  to  judge  of  super- 
natural prescribing  compared  with  professional  practice ;  bnt  so  pro- 
found a  silence  is  preserved  on  these  points  as  to  lead  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion,  that  the  mesmeric  remedies,  like  the  quack  medicines,  are 
to  be  secured  by  patent,  and  to  be  sold  at  so  much  a  family  bottle, 
stamp  included.  One  recipe  only  transpires,  of  so  commonplace  and 
popular  a  character,  and  so  little  requiring  inspiration  for  its  inven- 
tion, —  so  ludicrously  familiar  to  wide-awa^e  advisers,  that  our  sides 
shake  to  record  how  Miss  Martineau,  restless  and  sleepless  for  want 
of  her  abandoned  opiates,  was  ordered  ale  at  dinner  and  brandy  and 
water  for  a  nightcap.  Oh,  J. !  J.  I  well  does  thy  initial  stand  also 
for  Joker ! 

In  addition  to  these  suppressions,  one  unaccountable  omission  has 
certainly  staggered  us,  as  much  as  if  we  had  considered  it  through 
a  couple  of  bottles  of  wine.  In  common  with  ourselves,  our  clever 
friend  T.  L.,  and  many  other  persons — who  all  hear  the  music  of  the 
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epheies,  dumb  beUa,    and  other  mute  melodies,  as  distinctly  as  the 
rest  of  the  world,  l>iit  of  gross  mundane  sounds  and  noises  arc  un- 
conacions  as  the*  adder — Miss  Martineau  is  very  deaf  indeed.     Here 
then  was  an  obvious   subject  for  experiment,  and  having  been  so 
eaaly  cored  of   one   infirmity,  it  seems  only  natural  that  it  should 
hiTe  occurred  to  the  patient  to  apply  instanter  to  the  same  agency 
Ibr  relief  from  another  disability — that  she  should  have  requested 
her  mesmeriaer  to  quicken  her  hearing  as  well  as  her  pace.     But  on 
the  contrary,  her  ears  seem  quite  to  have  slipped  out  of  her  head ; 
ind  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  proceedings  we  find  her  awaiting 
J.'b  reveladons,    ^^  wiUi  an  American  friend  repeating  to  her  on 
the  instant,  on  account  of  her  deafness,  every  word  as  it  fell.'*    And 
to  make  the  omission  more  glaring,  it  is  in  the  midst  of  specu- 
lations on  the  mesmeric  sharpening  of  another  sense,  till  it  can  see 
through  deal-boards,  mill-stones,  and  *^  barricadoes   as  lustrous   as 
eboay,"  that  she  neglects  to  ascertain  whether  her  hearing  might  not 
be  ao  improved  as  to  perceive  sounds  through  no  denser  medium  than 
the  common  air !     Such  an  interesting  experiment  in  her  own  person 
ought  surely  to  have  preceded  the  trials  whether  ^^  J.''  could  see,  and 
draw  ships  and  churches,  with  her  eyes  shut ;   and  the  still  more 
remote  enquiry  whether,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  we  are  to  rise  with 
w  without  our  bodies,  including  the  auricular  organs.     If  dull  people 
can  be  cured  of  stone-deafness  by  a  few  magnetic  passes,  so  pleasant 
a  hct  ought  not  to  be  concealed ;  whatever  the  consequence  to  the 
proprietors  of  registered  Voice  Ck)nductors  and  Comets. 

Along  with  this  experiment,  we  should  have  been  glad  of  more  cir- 
comstantial  references  to  many  successful  ones  merely  assumed  and 
asserted.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  thoughout  the  Letters  more  sin- 
gular than  the  complacency  with  which  we  are  expected  to  take  dis- 
puted matters  for  granted ;  as  if  all  her  readers  were  in  magnetic 
n^fpori  with  the  authoress,  thinking  as  she  thinks,  seeing  as  she  sees, 
and  believing  as  she  believes.  Thus  the  theory,  that  the  mind  of  the 
somnambulist  mirrors  that  of  the  mesmeriser,  is  declared  to  be  pretty 
clearly  proved,  **  token  an  ignorant  child,  ignorant  especially  of  the 
Bible,  discourses  of  the  Scriptures  and  divinity  with  a  clergyman,  and 
of  the  nebulffi  with  an  astronomer ;"  and  when  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  the  writer,  but  which  sticks  in  our  throat  like  its  namesake,  the 
Kngiish  for  goitre.  We  should  be  delighted  to  know  the  whereabouts 
of  that  Wonderful  Child,  and  its  caravan.  And  here  are  more 
whens^- 

What  becomes  ot  really  divine  inspiration  when  the  commonest  people  find  they 
en  dicit  marvels  of  provision  and  insight  ?  What  becomes  of  the  veneration  for  re- 
HgioiM  amtemplation  when  ecstaeies  are  found  to  be  at  the  command  of  very  ^un- 

iMiUoved wholly  uDautborized  hands?  What  becomes  of  the  respect  in  which  t)ie 

medical  profession  ought  to  be  held,  when  the  friends  of  the  sick  and  suflTering,  with 
tiieir  feelinirs  all  alive,  see  the  doctor's  skill  and  science  overborne  and  set  aside  by 
n^fft  at  the  command  of  an  ignorant  neighbour,  —  means  which  are  all  ease  and 
plsuantDess?  How  can  the  profession  hold  its  dominion  over  minds,  however 
backed  by  law  and  the  opinion  of  the  educated,  when  the  vulgar  see  and  know  that 
limbs  are  removed  without  pain,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  doctors,  and  in  spite  of 
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their  denial  of  the  facts  ?  What  avails  the  decisioii  of  a  whole  College  of  Surgeom 
that  such  a  thing  could  not  be,  when  a  whole  town  full  of  people  know  that  it  was  ? 
What  becomes  of  the  transmission  of  fluid  when  the  mesmerist  acts,  without  con- 
cert, on  a  patient  a  hundred  miles  oflf? 

To  all  of  which  Echo  answers  "  When?" — whilst  another  memor- 
able one  adds  "  Where  ?"  In  fact,  had  the  letters  been  delivered  as 
speeches,  the  orator  would  continually  have  been  interrupted  with 
such  cries,  and  for  "  name !  name !" 

In  the  same  style  we  are  told  that  we  need  not  quarrel  about  the 
name  to  be  given  to  a  power  **  that  can  make  the  de^  and  dumb  heai 
and  speak ;  disperse  dropsies,  banish  fevers,  asthma,  and  paralysis,  ab- 
sorb tumours,  and  cause  the  severance  of  nerve,  bone,  and  muscle  tc 
be  unfelt.  Certainly  not,  —  nor  about  the  name  to  be  bestowed  on 
certain  newly  invented  magnetic  rings  that  have  appeared  simul* 
taneously  with  the  Newcastle  letters,  and  are  said  to  cure  a  greal 
variety  of  diseases.  We  only  object  —  as  we  should  in  passing  a 
tradesman's  accounts — to  take  mere  items  for  facts  that  are  unsup* 
ported  by  vouchers.  But  it  is  obvious  throughout  that  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  forgets  she  is  not  addressing  magnetisers ;  instead  of  consider- 
ing herself  as  telling  a  ghost  story  to  people  who  did  not  believe  it 
apparitions,  and  consequently  fortifying  her  narrative  with  all  possible 
evidence  corroborative  and  circumstantial.  This  is  evident  from  th< 
trusting  simplicity  with  which  she  relates  all  the  freaks  and  fanciei 
of  the  somnambulist  J.  in  spite  of  their  glaring  absurdities  and  incon- 
sistencies.  For  instance,  her  vocabulary  is  complained  of,  with  it 
odd  and  vulgar  phrases,  so  inferior  to  the  high  tone  of  her  ideas,  anc 
the  subjects  of  her  discourse  :  whereas,  like  the  child  that  talked  o 
nebulae,  and  was  up  to  astronomical  technicals,  she  ought  to  have  usee 
as  refined  language  as  her  mesmeriser,  the  well-educated  widow  of ) 
clergyman.  So  when  a  glass  of  proper  magnetic  water  was  willed  ti 
be  porter  on  her  palate,  she  called  it  obliquely  "  a  nasty  sort  of  beer,' 
when,  reflecting  the  knowledge  of  her  mesmeriser,  she  should  have  re 
cognized  it  by  name  as  well  as  by  taste  :  and  again,  in  the  fellow  ex 
periment,  when  the  water  was  willed  to  be  sherry,  she  described  it  a 
"  wine,  white  wine ;"  and  moreover,  on  drinking  half  a  tumbler  be 
came  so  tipsy,  that  she  was  afraid  to  rise  from  the  chair  or  walk,  o 
go  down  stairs,  "  for  fear  of  falling  and  spoiling  her  face."  The  thinj 
however  was  not  original.  Miss  Martineau  insinuates  that  mesmer 
ism  is  much  older  than  Mesmer ;  and  in  reality  the  reader  will  re 
member  a  sham  Abram  feast  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
where  the  Barmecide  willed  ideal  mutton,  barley  broth,  and  a  fa 
goose  with  sweet  sauce,  —  and  how  Shacabac,  to  humour  his  enter 
tainer,  got  drunk  on  imaginary  wine. 

The  whole  interlude,  indeed,  in  which  J.  figures,  if  not  very  satis 
factory  to  the  sceptical,  is  rather  amusing.  She  is  evidently  an  acute 
brisk  girl  of  nineteen,  with  a  turn  for  fun, — "  very  fond  of  imitatioj 
the  bagpipes"  in  her  merry  moods — and  ready  to  go  the  whole  Mag 
netic  Animal,  even  to  the  "  mesmerising  herself," — an  operation  a 
difficult,  one  would  imagine,  as  self-tickling.     She  exhibits  in  fact  i 
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will  of  her  own,  and  an  independence,  quite  at  variance  with  the  usual 
sabjection  to  a  superior  influence.     She  wakes  at  her  own  pleasure 
from  her  trances — is  not  so  abstracted  in  them  as  to  forget  her  house- 
hold errands,  that  slie  has  to  go  to  the  shop  over  the  way — and  without 
any  mesmeric  introduction  gets  into  rapport  with  the  music  next 
door,  wMcb.  sets  ber  mocking  all  the  instruments  of  an  orchestra, 
dancing,  and  describing  the  company  in  a  ball-room.    Another  day, 
when  one  of  the  phrenological  organs  was  affected,  she  was  thrown 
into  a  paroxysm  of  order,  and  was  **  almost  in  a  frenzy  of  trouble  be- 
(^use  she   could   not  make  two  pocket-handkerchiefs  lie  flat  and 
measure  the  same  size — all  very  good  fun,  and  better  than  stitching 
or  darning.     But  she  preferred  higher  game.    ''  I  like  to  look  up  and 
see  spiritual  things.     I  can  see  diseases,  and  I  like  to  see  visions ! " 
And  accordingly  she  did  see  a  vision, — by  what  miist  be  called  Clair- 
Tojance's  long  range — of  a  shipwreck,  with  all  its  details,  between 
Gottenburg  and  Elsinore. 

This  ''  inexplicable  anecdote"  Miss  Martineau  gives  with  the  usual 
amiable  reliance  on  the  reader's  implicit  credence,  declaring  that  she 
cannot  discover  any  chink  by  which  deception  could  creep  in  ;  whereas 
there  is  a  gaping  gap  as  practicable  as  any  breach  ever  made  by 
battery.  To  give  any  weight  whatever  to  such  a  tale,  two  conditions 
are  absolutely  essential :  that  the  intelligence  should  not  have  been 
received  in  the  town ;  and  that  if  it  had,  the  girl  should  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  news.  And  was  this  the  case  ?  By  no 
means.  On  the  contrary,  J.  had  been  out  on  an  errand,  and  imme- 
diately on  her  return  she  was  mesmerised,  and  related  her  vision ; 
the  news  arriving  by  natural  means,  so  simultaneously  with  the  reve- 
lation, that  she  presently  observed,  **  my  aunt  is  below  telling  them 
all  about  it,  and  I  shall  hear  all  about  it  when  I  go  down."  To  be 
expected  to  look  on  a  maid  of  Newcastle  as  a  she-Ezekiel,  on  such 
terms,  really  confirms  us  in  an  opinion  we  have  gradually  been  form- 
ing, that  IkUss  Martineau  never  in  her  life  looked  at  a  human  gullet 
by  the  help  of  a  table-spoon. 

In  justice,  however,  it  must  be  said,  that  the  latter  writer  gives 
credit  as  freely  as  she  requires  it ;  witness  the  vision  just  referred  to, 
which  it  is  confidently  said  was  impossible  to  be  known  by  ordinary 
means,  coupled  with  an  equally  rash  assertion  that  the  girl  had  not 
seen  her  aunt,  "the  only  person  (in  all  Newcastle!)  from  whom 
tidings  of  the  shipwreck  could  be  obtained.**  The  truth  is,  with  a 
too  easy  faith,  Miss  Martineau  greatly  underrates  the  mischievous 
propensities  and  wicked  capabilities  of  human  nature.     She  says, 

**  I  am  oerUdn  that  it  is  not  In  human  nature  to  keep  up  for  seven  weeks,  without 
dip  or  trip*  a  aeries  of  deeeptiona  so  multifarious ;  and  I  should  say  so  of  a  perfect 
itianger,  as  confidently  as  I  say  it  of  this  girl,  whom  I  know  to  be  incapable  of 
deception,  as  much  from  the  character  of  her  intellect  as  of  her  morale. 

It  IS  certain,  nevertheless,  that  Mary  Tofts,  the  Rabbit-breeder, 
Ann  Moore,  the  Fasting  Woman  of  Tutbury,  Scratching  Fanny,  and 
other  impostors,  young  and  old,  exhibited  extraordinary  patience  and 
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painful  perseverance  in  their  deceptions,  combined  with  9x1  art  and 
cunning  that  deluded  doctors  medical,  spiritual,  and  lexicc^aphical, 
with  manj  people  of  quality  of  both  sexes.  These,  it  is  true,  were 
all  superstitious  or  credulous  persons,  who  believed  all  they  could  get 
to  believe  ;  and  what  else  are  those  individuals  now-a-days,  who  hold 
that  Mesmerism  is  as  ancient  as  the  Delphian  Oracle,  and  that  Witch- 
craft was  one  of  its  forms  ?  In  common  consistency  such  a  faith 
ought  to  go  all  lengths  with  the  American  Sea  Serpent,  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  Kraken,  and  not  believe  by  halves  in  the  Merman  and 
the  Mermaid. 


"V- 


MY  BETTSR  HALF. 


In  one  thing  we  cordially  agree  with  Miss  Martineau,  namely,  in 
repudiating  the  cant  about  prying  into  the  mysteries  of  Providence, 
perfectly  convinced  that  what  is  intended  to  be  hidden  from  us  will 
remain  as  hermetically  sealed  as  the  secrets  of  the  grave.  The 
Creator  himself  has  implanted  in  man  an  inquisitive  spirit,  with 
faculties  for  research,  which  He  obviously  intended  to  be  exercised, 
by  leaving  for  its  discovery  so  many  important  powers  — for  instance, 
the  properties  of  the  loadstone  —  essential  to  human  comfort  and  pro- 
gress, instead  of  making  them  subjects  of  special  revelation.  Let 
man  then,  divinely  supplied  with  intellectual  deep  sea-lines,  indus- 
triously fathom  all  mysteries  within  their  reach.  What  we  object  to 
is,  that  so  many  charts  are  empirically  laid  down  without  his  taking 
proper  soundings,  and  to  his  pronouncing  off-hand,  without  examina- 
tion by  the  plummet,  that  the  bottom  off  a  strange  coast  is  rock,  mud, 
stone,  sand  or  shells.  Thus  it  is  tliat  in  Mesmerism  we  have  so 
much  rash  assertion  on  one  hand,  and  point  blank  contradiction  on 
the  other.  To  pass  over  such  subtleties  as  the  existence  of  an  invisi- 
ble magnetic  fluid,  and  the  mode  of  magnetic  action,  there  is  the 
broad  problem,  whether  a  man's  leg  can  be  lopped  off  as  unconsciously 
as  the  limb  of  a  tree  ?  That  such  a  question  should  remain  in  dispute 
or  doubt,  in  spite  of  our  numerous  hospitals  and  their  frequent  opera- 
tions, is  disgraceful  to  all  parties.     But  speculation  seems  to  be  pre- 
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faitd  to  proof.  Thos  Mas  Martinean  talks  confidently  of  such 
ponku  amputations  ;  yet,  with  a  somnambulist  at  her  flneerB'  ends, 
nner  tsanies  herself  by  the  prick  of  a  pin,  of  the  probabmty  of  the 
bd  Nay,  she  is  very  angry  with  an  ExperimentaliBt  who  tried  to 
Mitfy  tilmaolf  of  the  really  of  J.'s  insensibility  by  a  sudden  alarm, 
ndLont  giving  notice  that  he  was  going  to  surprise  her ;  a  violation, 
it  seems,  of  the  first  rule  of  mesmeric  practice,  but  certainly  according 
bthe  nilea  of  common  sense. 

*  AimtliR  incident  is  Dole-worth]'  In  thii  conneiion.  A  gEntleman  vaa  here 
IK  cfKDDg.  who  -wax  inTitcd  ill  *11  good  bilh,  on  hit  declantion  thut  he  had  read 
iSfiaibwl  bem  written  on  Mnmeruni,  knew  all  about  it,  and  wu  philosophically 
nivnu  to  witness  the  phenomena.  He  ii  the  only  wilnev  ve  bare  had  vho 
ibittil  Ibe  priTiIege.  I  wan  rather  lurpriied  to  see  bow,  beina  put  in  cummunia- 
tinviih  J.,  he  irrenched  her  arm*  and  empLojed  usa^  whicb  would  have  been 
mtU;  n>u^  in  her  ordinary  state ;  but  I  supposed  it  wai  because  he  '  kticw  all 
■bom  i1,'  and  found  that  sbe  was  insensible  to  his  rudeness ;  and  her  iosensihilitv 
n  90  obvimu,  that  I  hardly  regretted  it  At  length,  however,  it  became  clear 
Adkunle  idu  was  (that  which  is  the  sole  idea  of  so  many  who  cannot  conceive 
tf  vbit  they  cannot  ezplun,)  of  detecting  sbamming  ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  ihi* 
■B,  lUt  gentleman,  who  'knew  all  about  it,'  Tiolated  the  first  rule  of  mesmeric 
fnctice,  by  suddenly  and  riolently  seising  the  sleeper's  arm,  without  the  inler>en. 
tin  <d  the  Ueameriat.  J.  was  conrulsed,  and  writhed  in  her  chair.  At  (hat 
sooml,  sod  while  supposing  himieir  in  rapport  with  her,  he  shouted  out  to  me 
tttt  Ibe  house  waa  on  Bre.  Happily,  this  bruUl  assault  on  her  nerves  failed 
onnly.  There  was  certain!]'  nothing  congenial  in  the  raj^ml.  She  made  no 
ittasft  la  rise  froro  her  seal,  and  said  nothing.  —  clearly  heard  nothing  ;  and  when 
alcd  ahat  had  frightened  ber,  sud  something  cold  had  got  hold  of  hei.  Cold 
■Ml  sod  very  bard  too  I" 

In  the  mean  time  how  many  sufferers  there  are,  probably,  male  and 
femile,  afflicted  with  cancers  and  diseased  limbs,  who  are  looking  to- 
"uda  mesmerism  for  relief,  and  anxiously  asking,  is  it  trne  that  a 
bnut  can  be  removed  as  painlessly  as  its  boddice  ;  or  a  leg  cut  off, 
"Hi  perhaps  put  on  again — why  not,  by  such  a  miraculous  agency  ? — 
■itlttiit  the  knowledge  of  its  great  or  little  toe  ?  Such  enquirers  ought 
■>  mee  to  have  their  doubts  resolved,  for,  as  we  all  know,  there  is 
^'KluDg  more  cmel,  when  such  issues  are  at  stake,  than  to  he  kept 
*!>i>(liiig  in  a  state  of  uncertainty. 
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On  the  subject  of  itinerant  mesmerists  Miss  Martineau  is  ver 
earnest,  and  roundly  denounces  the  profane  fellows,  who  make  n 
scruple  of  "  playing  upon  the  nerves  and  brains  of  human  beings,  ei 
hibiting  for  money,  on  a  stage,  states  of  mind  and  soul  held  too  sacrei 
in  olden  times  to  be  elicited  elsewhere  than  in  temples  by  the  hand 
of  the  priests  of  the  gods  !** 

"  While  the  wise,  in  whose  hands  this  power  should  be,  as  the  priesthood  to  whoc 
scientific  mysteries  are  consigned  by  Providence,  scornfully  decline  their  high  func 
tion,  who  are  they  that  snatch  at  it,  in  sport  or  mischief — and  always  in  ignorance 
School  children,  apprentices,  thoughtless  women  who  mean  no  harm,  and  base  me 
who  do  mean  harm.  Wherever  itinerant  Mesmerists  have  been  are  there  such  i 
these,  throwing  each  other  into  trances,  trying  funny  experiments,  getting  fortune 
told,  or  rashly  treating  diseases. 


'*  Thus  are  human  passions  and  human  destinies  committed  to  reckless  hands,  to 
sport  or  abuse.  No  wonder  if  somnambules  are  made  into  fortune-tellers,  —  n 
wonder  if  they  are  made  into  prophets  of  fear,  malice,  and  revenge,  by  reflecting  i 
their  somnambulism  the  fear,  malice,  and  revenge  of  their  questioners ; — ^no  wonde 
if  they  are  made  even  ministers  of  death,  by  being  led  from  sick-bed  to  sick-bed  ii 
the  dim  and  dreary  alleys  of  our  towns,  to  declare  which  of  the  sick  will  recover,  am 
which  will  die ! 


**  If  I  were  to  speak  as  a  moralist  on  the  responsibility  of  the  mooohm  of  society  t 
the  multitude — if  I  were  to  unveil  the  scenes  which  are  going  forward  in  ever 
town  in  England,  from  the  wanton,  sportive,  curious,  or  mischievous  use  of  thi 
awful  agency  by  the  ignorant,  we  should  hear  no  more  levity  in  high  places  abou 
Mesmerism.'* 

A  Statement  strangely  at  variance  with  the  following  dictum,  whid 
as  strangely  makes  Morality  still  moral,  whatever  her  thoughts  oi 
her  postures  —  and  whether  controlled  by  the  volition  of  "  thought 
less  women  who  mean  no  harm,''  or  <<base  men  who  do  meai 
harm." 

"  The  volitions  of  the  Mesmerist  may  actuate  the  movements  of  the  patient* 
limbs,  and  suggest  the  material  of  his  ideas ;  but  they  seem  unable  to  touch  hi 
moraU,  In  this  state  the  morale  appears  supreme,  as  it  is  rarely  found  in  the  ordi 
nary  condition. 

We  can  well  understand  the  "  social  calamity "  apprehended  fixm 
a  promiscuous  use  of  the  ulterior  powers  of  mesmerism.  But  what 
class,  we  must  ask,  is  to  arrogate  to  itself  and  monopolise  the  ezerciw 
of  miraculous  powers,  alien  to,  if  not  identical  with,  those  bestowec 
aforetime  on  certain  itinerant  apostles  ?  An  inspired  fisherman  wil 
prescribe  as  safely,  prophesy  as  correctly,  and  see  visions  as  dearly 
as  an  inspired  doctor  of  medicine  or  divinity.  There  seems  to  be,  u 
the  dispensation  of  the  marvellous  gift,  no  distinction  of  persons. 
Miss  Martineau's  maid  mesmerizes  her  as  effectually  as  Mr.  Hall ;  and 
J.  owes  her  first  magnetic  sleep,  and  all  its  beneficial  results  on  hd 
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health  ud  inflamed  eyes,  to  the  passes  of  the  maid  of  the  clergyman's 
widow.  A  domestic  coacatenatioii  that  snggeatH  to  ue  a  curious  kitoheo 
"- —      -  i  an  illuetrative  letter. 


To  Mary  Smatk,  at  No.l.  Clianey  Walk,  Chehea. 

DeibMart, 

This  cuma  hopingrnre  well,  and  to  advize  you  to  lam  Minmmw'ng, 
Its  dun  with  jure  ^nds,  and  is  aB  easy  as  taking  sites  at  Pepel,  or 
UlkioK  on  yore  fingers.  If  I  was  nigh  you,  I'd  lam  you  in  no  time 
lo  make  Passes,  witch  is  only  pawing,  like,  without  touchin,  at  sum- 
boddys  face  or  back,  witch  gives  t£em  a  tittevating  feeling  on  the 
gilTtnic  nerves.  And  then  off  they  go  into  a  Trance  in  a  gifly,  and 
tilk  in  their  sleep  like  Orators,  I  should  say  Oracles,  and  anser  wat- 
ever  you  ax.  Whereby  you  may  get  yure  Fortin  told,  and  find  out 
otiier  fokes  sweatharts  h  luve  secrets.  And  disfciver  Theaves  better 
than  by  Bible  fc  Key,  And  have  yure  inward  Disorders  told,  St  wats 
good  for  then).  Suke/s  was  the  indigestibles,  and  to  take  as  much 
rnbbnb  aa  would  hide  a  shillin.  All  witch  is  done  by  means  of  the 
•mnbulist,  thats  the  sleeper,  seeing  through  every  think  quite  trans' 
ptrent,  in  their  Trance,  as  is  called  Clare  Voying,  so  that  they  can 
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pint  out  miinny  hid  under  the  Erth,  &  hurried  bones,  &  springs  ( 
water,  and  vanes  of  mettle,  &  menny  things  besides. 

Yesterdy  I  was  mismerized  meself  into  a  Trance,  &  clare  voyed  th 
chork  Gout  in  John's  stomack  as  plane  as  Margit  Clifts.  So  I  pre 
scribed  him  to  take  Collyflower,  witch  by  rites  should  have  been  Col 
lycinth,  but  I  forgot  the  propper  word.  Howsumever  he  did  eat  tw 
large  ones,  and  promises  to  cum  round. 

It  would  make  you  split  your  sides  with  laffing  to  see  me  mismeriz 
our  Thomas  &  make  him  go  into  all  sorts  of  odd  postures  &  anticks  i 
capers  Like  a  Dotterel,  for  watever  I  do  he  must  coppy  to  the  snap 
ping  of  a  finger,  and  cant  object  to  nuthing  for  as  the  song  says  Tv 
got  his  Will  and  his  Power.  Likewise  you  can  make  the  Sombulif 
taste  watever  you  think  propper,  so  I  give  him  mesmerized  Wartc 
witch  at  my  Command  is  transmoggrified  on  his  pallet  to  Shampai 
&  makes  him  as  drunk  as  Old  Groosberry  and  then  he  will  jump  Jii 
Crow,  or  go  down  on  his  bended  knees  and  confess  all  his  peckad 
dillos  Witch  is  as  diverten  as  reading  the  Misteries  of  Parris. 

The  wust  to  mismerize  is  Reuben  the  Cotchman,  not  that  hes  to 
wakeful,  for  hes  generally  beery,  And  goes  off  like  a  shot,  but  h 
wont  talk  in  his  sleep,  only  snores. 

The  Page  is  more  passable  and  very  clarevoying.  He  have  twic 
seed  a  pot  of  goold  in  the  middle  flower-bed  But  the  gardner  woo 
have  it  dug  up.  And  he  says  theres  a  skelliton  bricked  into  the  staii 
case  wall,  so  that  we  never  dares  at  nite  to  go  up  alone.  Also  he  sec 
Visions  and  can  profesy  and  have  foretold  two  Earthquacks  and 
grate  Pleg. 

Cook  wants  to  mismerize  too  but  wat  with  her  being  so  much  8 
the  fire  and  her  full  habbit  she  always  goes  off  to  sleep  afore  th 
Sombulist.  But  Sukey  can  do  it  very  well.  Tho  in  great  distref 
about  Mrs.  Hardin's  babby  witch  Sukey  offered  to  mismerize  in  loo  c 
•  surrup  of  Poppies  or  Godfrey's  Cordial,  but  the  pore  Innocent  woe 
wake  up  agin,  nor  havent  for  two  hole  days.  As  would  be  a  rei 
blessin  to  Muthers  and  Nusses  in  a  moderate  way,  but  mite  be  cai 
ried  too  far,  and  require  a  Crowners  Quest.  As  yet  thats  the  onl; 
Trial  we  have  made  out  of  the  House,  But  we  mean  to  mismerize  th 
Baker,  and  get  out  of  him  who  he  really  does  mean  to  offer  to,  for  h 
is  quite  a  Greneral  Lover. 

Sum  pepel  is  very  dubbius  about  Mismerizing,  and  sum  wont  hav 
it  at  any  price  ;  but  Missis  is  for  it,  very  strong,  and  says  she  mean 
to  believe  every  attom  about  it  till  sumboddy  proves  quite  the  rever« 
She  practises  making  passes  every  day,  and  is  studdyin  Frenolog 
besides,  for  she  says  between  the  two  you  may  play  on  pepel's  pennj 
craniums  like  a  Piany,  and  put  them  into  any  Key  you  like.  And  c 
course  her  fust  performance  will  be  a  Master  piece  on  the  Head  c 
the  Fammily. 

To  be  shure  it  seems  a  wonderful  power  to  be  give  to  one  ovc 
ones  Fellow  Creturs,  and  as  mite  be  turned  to  Divilish  purposes  Bb 
witch  I  cant  stop  to  pint  out,  for  makin  the  beds.  To  tell  the  trutl; 
with  so  much  Mismerizing  going  on,  our  Wurks  has  got  terribl 
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bduad  hand  And  the  cmrpiu  has  not  been  snep  fur  a  neck.     So  no 
iMre  It  present  in  haste  from 

Your  luving  Friend 

Eliza.  Passhorr. 

F.S.  A  most  remarkable  Frofcs;  t  The  Page  have  foretold  tliat 
tbe  Hoakej  some  d&j  would  bite  Missifi,  &  lo !  and  behold  lie  have 
loKilher,  and  made  his  teeth  meet  in  her  left  ear.  If  that  ant 
pnfeajing  1  dont  know  what  is. 
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**  LADYE'S  EE.** 

There  is  a  charm  in  ''  Ladye's  ee," 
Which  cherished  lovers  only  see— 
A  charm  beyond  the  simple  ken 
Of  that  minority  of  men 
Whose  hearts  are  ever  free. 

Is  it  a^look  of  sweet  content. 
With — angels*  gift  1  affection  blent  ? 
Is  it  a  ray  of  sool-bom  light. 
Or  is  it  a  bright  star  in  night 
Of  cloudless  m^esty  ? 

Fve  seen  it  like  the  lightning  flash 
From  the  blue  orb  beneath  the  lash 
In  swift  and  silent  ecstasy. 
And  none  but  cherished  lovers  see 
This  charm  in  "  Ladye*s  ee.** 

And  so  far  can  I  tell  its  pow'r— » 
For  ne'er  shall  be  forgot  the  hour, 
When  gazing  in  the  fondest  pride 
Upon  the  rosebud  on  my  side. 
The  lightning  flashed  on  me. 

My  frame,  my  heart,  my  heart  of  heart. 
Did  with  magnetic  motion  start ; 
I  could  have  died,  I  was  so  moved. 
So  moved  to  think  I  was  beloved 
By  one  so  heavenly. 
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Some  months    since,   Mr.  Edward  Davis,  the  well-known   sculptor, 
applied  to  me  to  sit  to  him  for  a  Bust.     My  vanity  readily  complied 
vith  the  request ;   and  in  due  time  I  found  myself  in  his  studio, 
bstalled  in  a  crimson-covered  elbow-chair,  amidst  an  assemblage  of 
Heads,  hard  and  soft,  white,  drab,  and  stone-colour.     Here,  a  young 
Nobleman — one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  day — in  painted  plaster  ; 
there,  a  benevolent-looking  Bishop  in  clear  white  sparkling  marble, 
next  to  a  bro^wn  clay  head,  like  Refined  and  Moist.     A  number  of 
imfinished  models,  of  what  Beau  Brummell  would  have  called  **  damp 
Btnmgers,**  -were  tied  up  in  wet  cloths,  from  which  every  moment  you 
expected  to  hear  a  sneeze :  the  veiled  ones  comprising  a  lady  or  two, 
a  barrister,  and  a  judge.     All  these  were  on  pedestals:  but  in  the 
back  ground,  on  the  boards,  stood  numerous  other  busts,  dwarfish  or 
^gantic,  heads  and  shoulders,  hke  Oriental  Genii  coming  up  through 
tiie  floor — some  white  and  clean,  as  if  fresh  from  the  waters  under 
tbe  earth  ;  others  dingy  and  smoky,  as  if  from  its  subterranean  fire- 
places—some joung,  some  old,  some  smiling,  and  others  grave,  or 
even  frowning    severely ;  with  one  alarming  face,  reminding  me  of 
tbofie  hard  brutal  countenances  that  are  seen  on  street-doors. 


ILjiil= 
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On  the  mantel-shelf  silently  roared  the  Caput  of  the  Laocoon,  with 
^ly  indented  eyeballs,  instead  of  the  regulation  blanks  ;  and  what 
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the  play  people  call  a  practicable  mouth,  i.  e.  into  which  70a  might 
poke  your  finger  down  to  the  gullet ;  and,  lastly,  on  the  walls  were 
sundry  mystical  sketches  in  black  and  white  chalk,  which  you  might 
turn,  as  fancy  prompted,  like  Hamlet's  cloud,  into  any  figure  you 
pleased,  from  a  weazel  to  a  whale. 

To  return  to  self.  The  artist,  after  setting  up  before  me  what 
seemed  a  small  mountain  of  putty,  with  a  bold  scoop  of  his  thumbs 
marked  out  my  eyes ;  next  taking  a  good  pinch  of  clay  —  an  operation 
I  seemed  to  feel  by  sympathy — from  between  my  shoulders,  clapped 
me  on  a  rough  nose,  and  then  stuck  the  surplus  material  in  a  large 
wart  on  my  chest.  In  short,  by  similar  proceedings,  scraping,  smooth- 
ing, dabbing  on  and  taking  off,  at  the  end  of  the  first  sitting,  Sculptor 
had  made  the  upper  half  of  a  mud  doll,  the  size  of  life,  looking  very 
like  "  the  idol  of  his  own  circle  **  in  the  Cannibal  Islands. 

At  subsequent  sittings,  this  heathen  figure  gradually  became  not 
only  more  Christian-like,  but  more  and  more  like  the  original ;  till 
finally  it  put  on  that  striking  resemblance  which  is  so  satisfactory  to 
one's  wife  and  family,  and,  as  it  were,  introduces  a  man  to  himse^. 

An  Engraving  by  Mr.  Heath  from  this  Bust  is  intended  to  form 
the  frontispiece  to  the  Second  Volume  of  this  Magazine,  and  will  be 
given  with  the  next  Number,  should  the  interval  be  suflScient  for  the 
careful  execution  and  finish  of  the  plate.  The  Address  that  should 
have  been  offered,  the  present  month,  will  accompany  the  engraving ; 
the  same  cause  that  postpones  it — a  severe  indisposition — ^will  be  ac- 
cepted perhaps  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  absence  of  the  usual 
Answers  to  Correspondents.  In  the  mean  time  all  good  wishes  are 
briefly  tendered  to  the  vast  ring  of  friends,  and  the  increasing  circle 
of  subscribers,  to  whose  entertainment,  at  the  present  season,  I  have 
tried  to  contribute. 

T.  H. 
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A      DOMESTIC     NOVEL. 
BY   THE   EDITOR. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

AN  INVALID. 

The  moment  my  father  opened  his  eyes  in  the  morning,  they  rested 
on  the  shattered  window  panes,  with  their  holes  patched  with  paper 
or  stuffed  with  rags,  the  transparent  and  the  opake,  as  they  admitted 
or  excluded  the  early  sunshine,  forming  strong  diversities  of  light  and 
fibadow.  Still,  the  events  of  the  overnight  seemed  so  dream-like, 
that  he  mechanically  stepped  out  of  bed,  and  went  to  look  abroad  for 
confinnation.  And,  alas !  there  it  was,  in  the  road ;  that  great  dark 
nuffk,  indicating  the  site  of  the  opprobrious  bonfire  —  a  round  black 
spot,  a  blot,  as  it  were,  on  the  parish.  The  leaves  on  one  side  of  the 
poplar  tree  were  visibly  scorched;  and  he  could  even  trace  where 
fi(^er  Heap  had  run  up  the  bank  to  heave  the  burning  ef^gy  in  the 
river.  On  these  tokens  he  looked,  however,  with  more  pain  than  re- 
sentment. Accustomed,  as  a  medical  man,  to  witness  the  infirmities, 
Cities,  frenzies,  and  morbid  irritability  of  human  nature,  he  made 
^e  allowance  for  its  violence  and  its  weakness ;  and  felt  little  more 
uiger  at  the  outrage  of  the  mob,  than  if  he  had  been  struck  by  a  crazy 
pfttieDt,  or  abused  by  a  delirious  one. 

Mj  mother,  on  the  contrary,  was  no  sooner  awake  to  the  dilapida- 
tions in  the  casement,  with  all  their  suggestions  of  glaziers,  and  new 
puies,  and  putty,  than  she  burst  out  into  the  most  bitter  reproaches 
on  the  whole  parish ;  and  especially  the  authorities,  who  ought  to  have 
preserved  the  peace,  from  the  justice  down  to  the  beadle.  They 
^^  a  set,  she  said,  of  helpless,  cowardly  sots,  and  deserved  to  be 
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locked  in  their  own  cage  and  set  in  their  own  stocks  for  neglecting 
their  duties. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  my  father,  "  thank  Heaven,  we  are  all  safe  and 
unhurt ;  for  nobody  has  even  received  a  scratch ;  which,  considering 
such  missiles  as  those" —  and  he  pointed  to  a  large  stone  on  the  floor  — 
"  must  be  regarded  as  providential." 

"  It's  that,"  replied  my  mother,  "  that  makes  me  so  mad  !  One  had 
better  be  murdered  at  once,  than  subjected  to  such  dreadful  alarms,  and 
scared  out  of  one's  senses  ; "  and  again  she  launched  out  in  vituperation 
of  the  village  wretches.  The  truth  is,  there  is  nothing  that  people  re- 
sent more  strongly,  or  forgive  less  easily,  than  a  thorough  frightening ; 
the  absence  of  personal  injury  serving  to  aggravate  the  oflfence.  Thus 
my  mother,  finding  herself  safe  and  sound,  as  well  as  all  who  belonged 
to  her,  begrudged,  miserlike,  the  needless  expenditure  of  terror,  or  so 
little  real  damage;  just  as  a  certain  traveller  reproached  the  high- 
wajman,  who  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  having  shot  at  him,  that  there 
was  no  bullet  in  the  pistol.  "  So  much  the  woirse,  "  exclaimed  the 
indignant  old  gentleman,  ^'  so  much  the  worse,  you  villain ;  for  then 
you  frightened  me  for  nothing !  " 

My  mother's  denunciations,  however,  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood;  but  gradually  took  a  wider 
range ;  and  finally  involved  so  large  a  portion  of  mankind  in  general, 
as  to  compel  my  father  to  remind  her,  that  with  such  sentiments,  one 
ought  to  renounce  society,  and  retire  into  solitude. 

"  And  why  shouldn't  we  renounce  society  ? "  cried  my  mother. 
"  Didn't  society  renounce  us  on  the  night  of  the  christening  ?  For 
my  part,  I  could  begin  to-morrow  —  and  go  into  a  desert ! " 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  my  father,  very  gravely.  "  The  only 
difiiculty  is  to  dwell  there.  It  may  do  very  well  for  a  lone  man  or 
woman,  disgusted  with  society,-  to  become  a  reduse,  and  live  in  a 
cave,  a  cell,  or  a  grotto;  but  I  fear  it  would  be  extremely  incon- 
venient, if  not  impracticable,  for  married  people,  with  a  young  family, 
to  turn  hermits." 

'^  No  matter,"  said  my  mother.  '<  I  know  what  I  mean.  I  hate  the 
world,  and  wish  I  could  fly  from  it." 

"  Phoo,  phoo,"  said  my  father." 

*'  And  what  am  I  to  do  then,"  whined  my  mother,  '^  if  I  am  not  to 
complain !" 

"  Why,  come  here,"  said  my  father,  "  and  look  at  the  flight  of  the 
miller's  pigeons,  how  pretty,  and  playful,  and  harmless,  tliey  look,  after 
the  burning  flakes  that  were  fluttering  in  the  air  last  night." 

My  mother  immediately  slid  out  of  bed,  and  slipped  on  her  dress^ 
ing-gown,  but  instead  of  looking  at  the  miller's  pigeons,  went  off  to 
her  own  dovecote,  the  nursery,  to  assure  herself  of  the  welfare  of  her 
twin-babes.  They  were  fast  asleep ;  and  their  calm,  chubby  innocent 
faces  soon  put  to  flight  whatever  remained  of  her  misantliropy.  An 
effect  they  had  previously  produced  on  Kezia,  who,  like  her  mistress, 
had  waked  up  in  such  a  virulent  humour  against  the  whole  county, 
that,  as  she  declared,  "  Provided  the  family  had  an  Ark,  she  shouldn't 
care  if  all  Lincolnshire  was  under  water." 
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My  father  meim^^yliil^  dressed  himself  with  professional  celerity, 
tod  went  down  to  tlie  surgery  ;  which  he  no  sooner  entered,  than  to 
Us  astomsbiiieiit  lie  found  himself  in  utter  darkness.  The  shutters 
lud  not  been  taken  down ;  and  the  fanlight  oyer  the  door  was  still 
Uoded  up  by  its  temporary  barricade.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the 
assstant  bad  failed  to  begin  business  at  the  usual  hour,  and  my  father 
kstened  into  tlie  kitchen,  and  anxiously  inquired  if  any  thing  was 
tlie  mttter  with  Mr.  Postle. 

**  I  tm  afraid  thc^e  is,  sir,**  said  Kezia,  ^*  for  I  overheard  him  very 
R8tle«  in  the  nigbt.  He  got  up  several  times,  and  walked  about 
loB  room,  a^talking  to  himself.  Afterwards,  towards  morning,  he  was 
quiet:  so  thinking  he  was  asleep,  instead  of  calling  him,  I  thought 
best  to  let  bim  indulge  a  little.'' 

**  Quite  Tigbt,  Kizzy,"  replied  my  father.  *^  The  poor  fellow's  zeal 
and  excitement  last  night  have  been  too  much  for  him." 

"  I  believe  they  have,  indeed,"  said  Kezia,  with  great  animation ; 
**  for  to  be  sure  Mr.  Postle  takes  as  much  excitement  and  interest  in 
us  as  if  be  bad  been  bom  and  bred  in  the  family ;  and  its  good  or  bad 
Iq^  comes  borne  to  him  like  a  blood  relation." 

"  Yea,"  said  my  father,  and  more  than  to  some  blood  relations 
with  long  beards :  an  allusion  that  Kezia  understood  and  intensely  re- 
lished. **  But  I  must  go  and  open  shop,"  and,  rejecting  the  house- 
maid's assistance,  he  took  down  the  surgery  shutters,  and  locking  the 
outer  door,  repaired  to  the  breakfast  parlour,  where  he  found  my 
nother  and  two  unopened  letters  awaiting  his  presence.  The  first, 
(om  the  curate,  was  kind  and  considerate.  He  did  not  deny  some 
temporary  vexation  at  the  loss  of  the  plate,  as  the  gift  of  his  late  con- 
gr^tion :  but  fortunately  their  regard  and  good  will  were  not  remov- 
able with  the  salt-cellars ;  the  intrinsic  value  of  which  was  so  imma- 
terial to  him,  that  he  begged  my  father  would  think  no  more  of  the 
matter.  The  lawyer's  letter  from  Mr.  Ruffey  was  more  rigid  :  clients, 
he  said,  were  not  so  grateful  a  class  in  general,  as  to  make  presenta- 
tion tankards  to  attorneys  of  common  occurrence.  He  did  therefore 
flet  a  very  high  value  on  the  testimonial,  to  his  professional  zeal  and 
ability,  independent  of  its  worth  as  solid  silver.  The  exact  value  he 
could  not  state  :  but  it  was  considerable.  To  bring  home  such  a  rob- 
bery to  the  perpetrators  was  a  duty  to  society.  He  relied  accordingly 
that  for  the  public  interest  my  father  would  leave  no  stone  unturned, 
and  spare  no  expense,  to  trace  the  stolen  property,  and  thereby  bring 
the  offender,  or  offenders,  to  justice.  In  this  hope  he  would  say 
nothing  about  compensation,  or  an  equivalent — at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent 

^  Humph ! "  said  my  father,  ^'  the  lawyer,  at  any  rate,  must  be 
indemnified." 

^  And  here,"  said  my  mother,  holding  out  a  three-cornered  epistle, 
"  is  the  answer  to  a  note  which  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Trent."  My  father 
took  they>illet  and  read  as  follows :  — | 

"  In  answer  to  your  distressing  communication,  what  can  I  say, 
or,  indeed,  what  can  be  said,  where  necessity  extorts  submission  ?  My 
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plate  is  gone  —  and  by  this  time  melted  down  —  and  consequently 
irretrievable. 

"  My  poor  silver  souvenirs  I  Every  spoon  represented  a  young  lady ! 
I  have  others  left ;  but  those  were  my  favourites.  All  massy  and 
solid,  and  stamped  with  the  Goldsmiths'  mark,  and  each  recalling 
some  interesting  yoimg  female,  now  a  highly  polished  and  well- 
educated  woman.  One  of  the  spoons,  with  a  duciJ  crest,  was  left  me 
by  a  charming,  accomplished  creature,  just  finished,  and  now  moving 
in  the  first  circles  of  rank  and  fashion.  Another,  with  a  plain  cipher, 
belonged  to  the  present  Lady  Mawbey,  and  retained  the  marks  of 
her  little  aristocratic  teeth.  To  a  preceptress,  such  memorials  of  the 
juvenile  objects  of  her  affectionate  solicitude  have  a  preciousness 
beyond  Potosi  and  Peru.  Of  course,  as  regards  mere  metallic  value, 
they  may  be  replaced  by  an  equal  number  of  spoons,  of  equal  weight, 
or  coalesced  into  a  silver  teapot ;  but,  alas  I  all  the  endearing  asso- 
ciations are  obliterated  for  ever ! 

*'  I  am.  Madam, 

"  Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Amelia  Trench." 

"  She  must  have  a  silver  teapot ! "  exclaimed  my  father.  "  Though 
where  it  is  to  come  from,  in  the  present  state  of  our  finances,  is 
beyond  my  guess.  And,  talking  of  teapots,  Postle  is  poorly  this 
morning,  my  dear,  and  must  have  his  breakfast  in  bed  —  Kezia  will 
take  it  up  to  him."  Had  my  father  looked  at  the  maid-of-all  work  as 
he  spoke,  he  would  have  perceived  a  sign  of  prudency  that  would 
have  greatly  diverted  him,  for  both  her  cheeks  seemed  flushed  with  a 
claret-mark ;  but  his  attention  was  attracted  towards  his  own  meal, 
and  the  blush  evaporated  without  a  comment.  Kezia  quietly  placed 
a  great  cup  of  tea  and  a  small  plate  of  toast  on  her  waiter,  and  pro- 
ceeded up  stairs,  to  introduce  his  breakfast,  with  all  proper  discretion, 
into  the  bedchamber  of  Mr.  Postle. 

"  Well,  I  must  and  will  say,"  cried  my  mother,  "  we  are  a  per- 
secuted family.  Our  misfortunes  never  come  single  —  they  never 
rain  but  they  pour.  After  all  our  other  troubles,  here  is  Mr.  Postle 
taken  ill  —  breeding  an  infectious  fever  perhaps  —  and  with  those 
dear  children  in  the  house  —  I  declare  I  shall  go  distracted !  " 

"  Make  yourself  easy,"  replied  my  father,  "  Postle  is  only  a  little  out 
of  sorts,  and  rest  and  quiet  will  soon  set  him  to  rights.  And  in  the 
mean  time  the  burden  of  his  illness  will  fall  chiefly  on  myself;  for  I 
shall  not  only  have  to  make  up  the  prescriptions,  but  as  that  Cate- 
chism Jack  has  absconded,  I  must  carry  out  my  own  physic." 

"  I  wish  it  may  be  so,"  said  my  mother,  shaking  her  head.  "  But  I 
am  far  from  satisfied  in  my  mind.  Mr.  Postle  is  a  very  feverish  sub- 
ject, and  when  he  shakes  hands  with  one  his  palm  is  sdways  burning 
hot.     If  he  breaks  out  with  any  thing  catching,  I  shall  go  wild ! " 

"  At  any  rate  ma'am,"  said  Kezia,  who  had  returned  in  time  to  hear 
the  latter  part  of  the  discussion,  "  fever  or  no  fever,  well  use  all  the 
preventives.  The  dear  infants  shall  have  camphor  bags  directly,  and 
Mr.  Pestle's  landing  shall  be  well  fumigated  with  hot  vinegar,  and 
well  bum  bastilles  all  over  the  house." 
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"Pastils,"  said  my  father,  "pastils." 

"Well,  pastils.  And,  perhaps,  if  somebody  was  to  smoke  about 
the  house,"  added  Kezia,  with  a  look  that  applied  the  "  somebody  "  to 
her  master,  "  for  thej  do  say  that  in  the  Great  Plague,  the  tobacconists 
were  the  only  unaflTected  people  in  London." 

"You  are  quite  correct"  said  my  father,  and  if  needful,  the  house 
shall  stink  like  a  tap  room.  Only  in  that  case,  as  1  never  could  stomach 
even  a  cigar,  and  your  mistress  does  not  smoke,  and  I  will  venture  to 
answer  for  Mrs.  Prideaux,  you  must  take  to  the  pipe  yourself,  Kezia, 
and  do  the  fumigations." 

**  And  I  would,  too  ! "  cried  Kezia  with  energy,  "  if  it  made  me  as 
sick  as  a  dog  !" 

"  Ah,  you  don't  know  what  you  undertake,"  said  my  mother.  "  The 
truth  is,  I  did  once  try  to  smoke  my  favourite  geraniums,  to  destroy 
the  insects." 

*'  And  didn't  it  kill  'em,  ma'am  ?  "  asked  Kezia. 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  my  mother.  "  Quite  the  contrary  ;  for 
jour  master  found  me  insensible  in  the  greenhouse,  and  the  vermin 
as  lively  as  ever." 

My  mother's  anecdote  put  an  end  to  the  discussion  ;  and  my  father 
having  finished  his  bre^fast,  repaired  to  the  surgery,  and  posted  him- 
self at  the  desk  usually  occupied  by  Mr.  Postle.  A  glance  at  the 
blotting-book  showed  how  the  assistant's  thoughts  had  been  lately 
occupied,  for  the  paper  was  covered  with  rough  pen  and  ink  illumi- 
nations, in  the  style  called  the  Grotesque.  Amongst  the  figures,  two 
were  particularly  prominent  and  plainly  recognisable  by  their  features, 
however  otherwise  transformed.  Thus  the  bearded  profile  of  a  cer- 
tain goat  was  obviously  that  of  uncle  Rumbold  —  he  was,  of  course, 
the  rampant  Bear  with  the  turbaned  head  of  the  Great  Mogul ;  and 
18  unmistakably  he  was  the  hideous  Ogre,  elsewhere  striding  along, 
and  clutching  a  fat  naked  child  in  each  hand  by  the  hair  of  its  head. 
The  Demon  with  horns  and  a  tail  was  a  strong  likeness  of  Doctor 
Shackle ;  and  the  bottle-bellied  Spider,  with  a  human  face,  was  evi- 
dently the  same  obnoxious  personage.  In  a  third  design,  he  was 
dangling  from  a  gibbet;  and  in  a  fourth,  he  lent  his  marked  physiog- 
nomy to  a  huge  Serpent,  which,  after  a  natural  coil  or  two,  twisted  off 
into  a  corkscrew  that  went  wandering  half  over  the  paper,  as  if  in 
search  of  something  to  draw.  Other  emblems  were  equaUy  significant 
of  the  assistant's  despondency  and  the  decay  of  the  practice.  The 
mortar,  turned  into  a  garden-pot,  had  a  rose  growing  in  it ;  and  from 
the  physic-basket,  converted  to  domestic  uses,  protruded  a  bunch  of 

carrots. 

And,  in  truth,  the  gloomy  prospect  entertained  by  the  artist  seemed 
Hkely  to  be  realised :  hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  still  the 
doctor  found  himself  in  the  surgery  without  a  patient  or  a  prescription. 
At  last  the  confinement  became  so  irksome,  that  he  ran  up  stairs  to 
the  assistant's  bed-room,  to  ascertain  the  true  state  of  his  case.  The 
invalid  was  still  asleep ;  but  restless ;  grinding  his  teeth,  turning  from 
side  to  side,  muttering,  and  occasionally  tossing  his  arms,  and  clenched 
Hands,  as  if  labouring  under  the  influence  of  some  horrible  dream. 
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Nevertheless  he  did  not  awake,  when  the  doctor  felt  his  forehead  and 
examined  his  pulse:  for  conscious  of  an  impending  illness,  and  to 
counteract  his  nervous  excitement,  he  had  taken  a  narcotic. 

"  This  is  more  serious  than  I  thought,"  muttered  mj  father.  "  He 
is  really  ill,  and  must  he  looked  to  when  he  wakes."  And  with  a 
heavy  heart  and  step  the  doctor  slowly  descended  the  stairs  ;  at  the  foot 
of  which  he  was  intercepted  by  Kezia,  with  an  inquiry  after  poor 
Mr.  Postle. 

"  Worse  than  I  could  wish,"  replied  my  father ;  and,  with  a  de^ 
sigh,  he  passed  into  the  surgery,  paralysed,  so  to  speak,  in  his  pro- 
fessional  right  arm. 

Still  there  came  no  customer  ;  a  dearth  of  business  less  annoying, 
however,  to  the  proprietor  than  to  another  party  who  looked  on. 
Led  by  the  impulse  of  old  habit,  Kezia  every  now  and  then  made  a 
move  towards  the  surgery,  but  on  looking  through  the  glass  door, 
and  seeing  my  father  at  the  desk  instead  of  Mr.  Postle,  immediately 
retreated.  Yet  these  brief  glimpses  sufficed  to  fret  her  with  the  fact 
that,  come  when  she  would,  there  never  was  a  living  creature  with  the 
doctor,  except  the  leeches.  "  It's  well,"  she  said,  "  that  our  cordials 
and  compounds  are  so  nasty ;  for  many  a  publican  in  such  a  case 
would  take  to  drinking,  and  swallow  up  his  own  stock  in  trade." 

At  last,  on  one  of  her  visits  to  the  surgery,  there  was  actually  a 
strange  man  in  it ;  no  patient,  however,  but  the  carrier,  who,  having 
delivered  a  small  parcel,  and  received  the  carriage  money,  immediately 
departed.  My  father  opened  the  packet,  briefly  inspect^  the  contents, 
and  then,  with  an  audible  remark,  deposited  it  in  a  drawer.  The 
remark  was  meant  for  himself ;  but  the  glass  door  being  ajar,  the  ob- 
servation reached  another,  and  not  indifferent  ear. 

All  this  time  my  mother  was  in  the  nursery  discussing  with  Mr& 
Prideaux  the  topics  appropriate  to  the  locality,  and,  in  particular,  the 
merits  of  various  kinds  of  food  for  babes ;  not  forgetting  her  favourite 
story  of  the  man-servant  who  was  sent  to  the  biscuit-baker's  for  the 
infant  victual,  and  forgetting  the  name  of  tops  and  bottoms,  clapped 
his  shilling  on  the  counter,  and  said,  '*  Head  or  taiL"  This  aneolote 
she  had  told,  and  was  just  beginning  another,  when  Kezia  entered 
the  room,  with  a  melancholy  face,  of  faded  red  and  white,  like  an  ill- 
dyed  handkerchief  with  the  colour  partly  washed  out.  She  was  evi- 
dently the  bearer  of  evil  tidings,  which  my  mother  immediately  guessed 
to  refer  to  Mr.  Postle. 

"  Yes,  poor  Mr.  Postle  is  very  poorly,"  replied  Kezia.  "  The  doctor 
does  not  say  so,  implicitly,  but  he  shakes  his  head,  which  stands, 
medically,  for  the  same  thing." 

"  Why,  then,  we  may  have  a  fever  in  the  house  after  all !"  ex- 
claimed my  mother. 

"  And  I  have  bad  news  besides,"  said  Kezia,  her  looks  becoming 
still  more  gloomy,  and  her  voice  more  i^iftwiftl.  «  Master  has  got  his 
nymph  down  from  London." 

"  His  what !"  cried  my  mother. 

"  His  nymph,"  repeated  Kezia. 

"  I  conceive  she  means  lymph,"  suggested  Mrs.  Prideaux. 
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'*  Tea,  lympih,  or  nymph,"  said  Kezia,  *'  it's  a  pleasanter  word  than 
Taccinating  matter.  However,  it's  come  down  from  town,  —  and  I 
wish  Doetor  Jennear  had  been  hung,  I  do,  before  he  invented  it." 

"But  are  you  certain  of  it  ?"  inquired  my  mother. 

"  Qoite,"  answered  Kezia :  '<  I  saw  the  parcel.  And  as  soon  as 
Mr.Postle  goes  down,  you  will  have  master  up  here,  at  those  dear 
babes  to  scarify  tlieir  poor  arms,  and  introduce  the  beastly  virus  into 
Aeir  little  systems." 

Her  prophecy  uras  correct.  In  about  half  an  hour  my  father  made 
his  i4)pearance  in  the  nursery,  packet  in  hand,  and  proceeded  to 
impart  to  my  mother  a  piece  of  intelligence,  of  which  to  his  surprise 
he  found  her  already  in  possession. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

OUR   VACCINATION. 

The  practice  of  Vaccination,  which  has  since  proved  such  a  bless- 
ing to  mankind,  was  received  at  its  first  introduction  into  England 
with  any  thing  hat  a  gracious  welcome.  Like  other  great  public 
benefits,  it  had  of  course  to  encounter  the  opposition  of  that  large 
class  of  persons  who  set  their  stereotype  faces  against  all  innovations  ; 
Wtbeddes  this  resistance,  active  or  passive,  it  involved,  in  its  most 
material  feature,  a  peculiarity  adverse  to  its  popularity.  The  mere 
notion  of  deriving  a  disease  from  a  brute  beast  was  sufficient  to  excite 
a  prejudice  against  it  in  the  minds  of  the  million ;  and  the  most 
absurd  stories  of  the  deplorable  effects  of  the  cow-pock  were  currently 
dreolated  and  believed  by  the  ignorant  and  the  credulous,  especially 
in  the  provinces.  Narratives  were  gravely  repeated,  and  swallowed, 
of  boms  that  sprouted  from  human  heads ;  —  of  human  feet  that 
hardened  into  parted  hoofs  ;  —  of  human  bodies  that  became  pied  or 
brindled  with  dappled  hair ;  —  in  short,  the  ancient  metamorphosis  of 
lo  seemed  to  have  been  only  an  extreme  case  of  Yaccination. 

My  mother,  prone  to  misgiving,  and  easily  cowedy  readily  enter- 
tain^ the  common  fears  and  doubts  on  the  subject ;  an  impression 
in  which  she  was  strongly  backed  by  Kezia,  who  adopted  the  vulgar 
opinions  to  their  utmost  extent,  and  devoutly  put  faith  in  all  the 
extravagant  tales  that  were  told  of  the  victims  of  the  operation.  It 
maj  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  two  females  looked  with  no 
favourable  eye  on  my  father's  preparations ;  indeed,  as  far  as  wishing 
could  effect  it,  the  "  nymph "  and  the  lancet  were  more  than  once 
thrown  out  of  the  window. 

"  And  are  you  really  going,  George,  to  vaccinate  the  children  ? " 
asked  my  mother,  with  a  faltering  voice. 

**I  really  am,"  replied  my  father,  and  then  resumed  his  quiet 
whistle,  whilst  he  carefully  charged  a  sharp  lancet  with  the  vaccine 

matter. 

"  Well,  if  you  must  you  must,**  said  my  mother.  "  But  for  my 
part  I  cannot  reconcUe  my  mind  to  it ;  and  I'm  afraid  I  never  shall. 
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There  seems  something  so  unnatural  and  revolting  in  transferring 
the  humour  of  a  diseased  brute  beast  into  the  human  frame ! " 

"  Ah  !  the  old  story,"  said  my  father.  "  That  we  may  expect  to 
see  the  bovine  humour  break  out  again  in  horns  and  a  tail.  And  do 
you  really  believe,  my  dear,  that  there  is  any  foundation  for  such 
popular  romances  ?** 

"Heaven  knows!"  said  my  mother.  "But  very  strange  things 
are  said  to  have  happened  from  it.     Ask  Kezia." 

"  And  pray  what  is  your  legend?"  said  my  father,  turning  towards 
the  maid  of  slU  work. 

"  It's  about  a  little  girl,  sir,"  replied  Kezia,  "  as  was  vaccinated 
down  in  our  part  of  the  country,  namely,  Suffolk." 

"  And  was  turned  into  a  heifer,  eh  ? "  said  my  father. 

"  Why  no,  at  least  not  in  corporal  shape,"  said  Kezia.  "  And  I  won't 
speak  positive,  though  some  do,  to  a  pair  of  little  knobs  of  horns,  that 
one  could  just  feel  under  the  skin  on  her  forehead.  But  this  I  know, 
it  was  moral  impossible  to  keep  her  out  of  the  fields,  and  from  running 
about  the  common,  and  wading  up  to  her  knees  in  pools  of  water." 

"  Pshaw !  a  mere  country  hoyden,"  said  my  father. 

"  Perhaps  she  were,"  said  Kezia,  reddening.  Only  in  that  case  she 
needn't  have  moo'd  whenever  a  cow  did ;  and  what's  more,  in  summer 
time  she  always  had  a  swarm  of  files  about  her  nose  and  ears." 

"  I  think  I  could  account  for  that,"  said  my  father. 

"  Well,  then,"  cried  Kezia,  "  there  was  one  thing  that  was  cow-like 
at  any  rate.  She  couldn't  abide  scarlet ;  and  when  they  wanted  to  put 
her  into  a  red  frock  she  tore,  and  butted  so  with  her  head,  that  they 
were  forced  to  give  it  up." 

"  Very  good,"  said  my  father,  again  turning  towards  my  mother. 
"  Well,  my  dear,  I  have  heard  Kezia's  story,  and  in  spite  of  it,  I  think 
we  may  safely  vaccinate  the  children,  and  run  the  risk  of  being  tossed 
by  them  afterwards." 

"  It's  no  joke,"  said  my  mother  in  a  crying  tone,  "  though  you  make 
one  of  it.  It's  introducing  an  animal  change  into  the  constitution,  and 
who  knows,  if  such  a  thing  as  a  murrain  was  to  break  out  among  the 
cattle,  but  the  children  might  have  it  too?" 

"  Why  it  would  only  be  according  to  the  old  doctrine  of  sympathy," 
said  my  father. 

"  And  why  not  ? "  said  my  mother.  "  It  is  well  known  that  if  a 
man  is  bit  by  a  dog,  and  the  dog  afterwards  runs  mad,  the  man  will 
go  crazy  too!" 

"  A  vulgar  error,"  my  dear,  said  my  father.  "  An  exploded  fal- 
lacy. But  come ;  make  your  mind  easy.  There  is  no  more  danger 
of  the  children's  having  the  murrain  than  of  their  bursting  them- 
selves, as  a  cow  sometimes  does,  in  a  clover  field.  As  to  the  opera- 
tion itself,  it  is  a  mere  fiea-bite,  and  I  will  be  responsible  for  the 
consequences.  —  Mrs.  Prideaux,  may  I  trouble  you  to  hold  this  little 
one  on  your  lap," —  and  the  wilful  doctor  took  one  of  the  twins 
from  the  cradle  and  placed  it  in  the  arms  of  the  genteel  nurse. 

"  I  can't  —  I  won't  see  it  done ! "  screamed  Kezia,  turning  her  face 
to  the  wall,  and  throwing  her  apron  over  her  head. 
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"Nor  I  neitber,**  exclaimed  my  mother,  covering  her  face  with  her 
binds.  And  tliey  -were  sincere  in  their  horror.  We,  of  this  year  of 
grace,  1845,  convinced  by  experience  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
discovery  of  Jenner,  and  consequently  wiser  in  our  Jenneration,  can- 
not sympathise  iw^t^  the  ludicrous  terrors  that  prevailed  when  Vac- 
cination was  a  new  thing.  They  were  nevertheless  both  strong 
and  general,  and  liundreds  and  thousands  of  females  would  have  had 
the  same  dread  of  the  operation  as  my  mother  and  her  maid. 

Mj  father,  meanwhile,  grasping  a  little  plump  arm  so  firmly  as  to 
tighten  the  skin,  thrice  plunged  his  lancet  obliquely  into  the  fiesh  ; 
the  infant  expressing  its  sense  of  the  proceeding  by  as  many  squalls. 
Had  it  bellatoetiy  there  were  two  persons  in  the  room  who  would  not 
bave  been  surprised  in  the  least.  My  father  then  charged  his  lancet 
with  fresh  lymph,  which  he  introduced  into  the  wounds ;  and  then, 
iuving  repeated  the  whole  process  on  the  other  little  fat  arm,  the 
babe  was  exchanged  for  his  twin-brother,  who  underwent  seriatim 
the  same  operations. 

"  There  I  **  said  my  father,  as  he  finished  the  work.  "  There  they 
are  insured  for  life  against  the  smallpox  and  its  disfigurations." 

''  I  wish  they  may  be,  and  from  all  disfigurations  besides,''  said  my 
nwther,  taking  her  hands  from  her  eyes  ;  while  Kezia  removed  her 
ipfOD,  and  turning  round  from  the  wall,  gazed  mournfully  on  each 
Httle  arm,  scarred  with  what  she  called  mentally,  **  the  mark  of  the 


EPIGRAM. 

A  Ix>Ri>  bought  of  late  an  outlandish  estate, 
At  its  Wild  Boars  to  Chevy  and  dig  ; 

So  some  people  purchase  a  pig  in  a  poke, 
And  others,  a  poke  in  a  pig. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS  OF 
GIDEON  SHADDOE,  ESQ. 

No.  vm. 


The  bark  thou  uw'tt,  too  tummer  mora, 
So  gailj  part  from  Oban's  bajr. 

My  eye  behdd  her  daah'd  and  torn 
Far  on  the  rocky  Colonuy. 


Sounds,  too,  had  come  in  midnight  blast.  —  Sim  Waltsb  Scott. 


Those  who  have  not  visited  the  noble  remains  of  St.  Donat's  Castle, 
which  is  still  in  better  preservation  than  almost  anj  of  the  other 
ancient  ruins  that  render  the  county  of  Glamorgan  so  picturesque, 
will  find  it  on  the  sea-coast,  a  few  miles  to  the  westward  of  Lantwit, 
where  once  lived  Will  the  Giant,  who,  when  only  seventeen  sum- 
mers had  passed  over  his  head,  had  towered  to  the  height  of  seven 
feet  seven  inches.  But  the  great  demand  upon  the  sources  of  life  for 
such  a  secretion  of  muscle  and  bone  at  so  rapid  a  rate  was  not 
supplied  without  fatal  consequences  :  the  vital  powers  were  exhausted 
in  the  effort,  and  the  poor  youth  sank  under  a  decline.  His  burial 
was  attended  by  an  event  which  is  still  remembered  in  the  parish 
annals.  He  had  long  loved  to  linger  about  one  particular  spot  in  the 
churchyard,  marked  by  an  ancient  monumental  stone  that  stood  near 
the  porch ;  and  there  the  dying  young  man  earnestly  entreated  that 
his  last  bed  should  be  made.  His  desire  was  fulfilled :  —  but  the 
earth  had  hardly  rattled  on  his  cofiin,  while  the  priest  pronounced 
the  impressive  words  —  "  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,"  —  when  the 
huge  stone  fell  into  the  grave,  and  was  buried  with  the  corpse. 

The  bold  lias  cliffB  of  the  coast,  near  St.  Donat's  Castle,  frown 
upon  the  sea,  whose  inroads  have  covered  the  beach  with  boulders. 
In  those  precipitous  cemeteries  repose  the  relics  of  beings  that  once 
animated  a  former  world  —  types  of  form  now  unknown  to  the  earth 
or  its  waters,  and  which  have  been  obliterated  from  the  book  of  life 
for  countless  ages.  On  their  tomb  rest  the  walls  of  the  decaying 
castle,  whose  founders  have  long  since  passed  away,  and  whose  family, 
like  that  of  the  old  sea-dragons,  has  become  extinct. 

Strong  must  the  castle  have  stood  in  the  days  of  its  power :  the 
court-yard,  the  hall,  the  outworks,  all  bear  witness  to  its  former 
grandeur.  The  hanging  garden  appears  to  have  been  laid  out  in 
terraces,  descending  on  the  south  between  the  castle  wall  and  the  sea. 
On  the  west  was  the  park,  and,  within  it,  crowning  a  lofty  site,  rises 
an  ancient  lonely  tower,  commanding  extensive  views  along  shore 
and  to  the  seaward,  and  carrying  the  eye  far  over  the  waves  of  the 
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BrisU4  ChaoneL  If  tradition  may  be  trusted,  this  was  the  station 
from  wluch  tbe  vulture-like  glance  of  the  retainers  watched  the  dis- 
tressed vessel  labouring  in  the  storm,  ready  to  pounce  upon  the 
cargo  for  their  lord,  in  the  event  of  her  destruction  on  that  danger- 
ous coast. 

Sir  William  le  Esterling,  or  Stradling,  is  generally  named  as  the 
probaUe  builder  of  the  castle.  He  was  one  of  the  knights  of  Fitz- 
kamod,  who  gave  him  the  estate  and  manor  which  the  Stradlings 
continued  to  hold  without  interruption  for  many  centuries,  when 
&om  fiailure  of  issue  the  property  devolved  upon  the  Mansels  of  Mar- 
gam,  into  whose  family  the  Stradlings  *  had  married. 

So  much  of  this  ancient  structure  renuuns,  that  no  very  lively 
imagination  is  required  to  raise  again  the  walls  of  the  outworks,  com- 
plete the  pile 

**  From  turret  to  fbundUttion-stone,** 

and  people  it  with  the  mail-clad  men  who  once  kept  watch  and  ward 
within  its  precincts.  You  are  awakened  from  this  day-dream  by 
moititudinous  flights  of  mingled  daws  and  pigeons  wheeling  around 
the  battlements  and  perching  thereon  among  the  wild  flowers  that 
spring  from  the  mouldering  stone,  and  you  cannot  help  thinking  that 
it  seems  as  if  the  souls  of  all  the  Stradlings  and  their  connexions  had 
undergone  transmigration,  and  still  loved  to  haunt  the  place. 

Nearly  fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  shrieks  were  heard  at 
midnight,  coming,  as  the  villagers  declared,  from  the  direction  of  the 
old  solitary  tower.  Some  of  the  elder  hearers  described  the  sounds 
borne  on  ihe  blast  as  exactly  resembling  the  scream  of  the  drowning, 


the  bubbling  cry 


Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  bis  agony/ 

and  confidently  prophesied  shipwreck. 

It  was  in  March,  and  the  weather  had  been  rough  enough  to  render 
such  a  catastrophe  more  than  probable ;  but,  as  the  month  advanced, 
the  tempestuous  winds  subsided  and  passed  away  harmlessly.     About 

*  In  St.  Donat*s  churdi  are  several  of  their  monuments.  One  of  them  appears 
to  have  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  His  widow  married  Sir  Rc«ce  ap 
Thouiaa.  Most  of  the  Stradlings  were  buried  first  in  the  chanoel  of  the  church, 
and  were  afterwards  transferred  to  the  chapel  where  the  last  Stradling  lies.  Here 
ire  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  of  the  two  last  of  the  name — **  errors  excepted,** 
as  the  accountants  say. 

**  To  the  sacred  memory  of  Edward  Stradling  of  St  Donat's  Castle,  in  Glamor- 
ganshire^ Ksq. ;  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Edward  Stradling,  Bart.,  by  Elisabeth,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Mansel  of  Margam,  in  the  same  county,  Bart.  He  was 
bom  the  30th  of  March,  1699,  and  departed  this  life,  in  the  fear  of  God,  the  3d  day 
of  October,  17S6,  aged  27,  to  the  unspeakable  griefb  of  his  parents  and  all  that  knew 
h?m,  being  a  most  accomplished  gentleman  in  all  respects." 

**  Here  lies  Sir  Thomas  Stradlings  the  second  Bart,  of  England,  and  last  of  the 
name;  he  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Edward  Stradling,  Bart,  by  Elisabeth,  daughter 
of  Sir  Edward  Mansel  of  Margam,  Bart.,  and  younger  brother  to  Edward  Strad- 
lingy  Esq.,  deposited  within  this  tomb.  He  died  at  Mompellicr,  the  27th  of  Sep. 
tember,  173S,  N.  &,  and  was  buried  here  the  19th  of  March  following.  By  his 
Afm^^  lli0  title  and  fiimilyi  after  its  continuance  here  near  700  years,  became  cz- 
tinet     jEiaiU  nut,  S8.** 
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the  eighteenth,  the  Frolic  steamer  that  plied  between  Bristol  and 
Haverfordwest,  calling  at  Tenby,  left  the  last-named  port  with  a 
hundred  and  sixty  souls  on  board.  During  the  night,  which  was 
calm  but  rather  foggy,  she  struck  on  the  Nash  Sands,  nearly  opposite 
to  St.  Donat's  Castle.  Of  all  the  passengers  and  crew,  not  one  sur- 
vived to  tell  the  dreadful  tale  ;  but  the  deaid  that  were  ever  and  anon 
given  up  by  the  sea  and  washed  upon  the  Glamorganshire  coast  told 
it  too  plainly.  Some  of  these  rest  at  Monknash,  Marcross,  St.  Bride's, 
and  Cowbridge  ;  others  were  claimed  by  relations,  and  lie  in  hallowed 
earth  far  away  by  the  side  of  their  kindred.  The  wreck  remained  on 
the  sand  for  some  years,  but  has  now  disappeared,  and  nothing  was 
ever  known  to  account  for  this  unexpected  and  terrible  destruction  of 
life. 

It  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  that  the  believers  in  the  supernatural 
appeal  to  this  distressing  event  with  a  sad  triumph  as  one  among  a 
hundred  other  instances,  that  no  Tolach  was  ever  heard  or  seen 
without  fatal  consequences,  however  improbable  it  may  have  seemed, 
according  to  all  natural  appearances,  that  such  a  restdt  was  at  hand. 
Every  thing,  they  say,  promised  a  fine  and  safe  passage  — 

**  The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 
Sleek  Panope  and  all  her  sisters  play'd— •** 

but  the  voice  that  could  not  lie  had  gone  forth  ;  the  bark  was  doomed  : 
beneath  the  fair  face  of  the  deep  Death  lurked  in  the  silence  of  night. 

Leaving  for  the  present  this  enchanted  and  enchanting  part  of  our 
island,  we  turn  to  records  of  prophetic  sights  and  sounds  seen  and 
heard  in  localities  where  the  public  mind  is  not  so  highly  charged 
with  belief  in  the  supernatural. 

And  first  of  sights. 

A  distinguished  author  was  looking  out  of  his  window  in  England. 
Suddenly  he  beheld  his  brother,  who  was  then  in  India.  Struck 
with  surprise,  he  called  his  wife  to  come  quickly  to  the  window.  She 
came,  and  with  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  said,  "  Your  brother ! " 
Both  gazed  intently  at  the  figure,  which  they  saw  for  a  few  seconds ; 
then  it  passed  away.  They  noted  the  day  and  the  hour.  In  due  time 
their  Indian  letters  came  with  the  information  that  this  brother  had 
died  on  that  same  day  and  at  the  same  hour. 

Some  years  since,  a  lady  whose  husband  was  an  officer  serving  in 
India,  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  joining  him  there.  The  prepara- 
tions were  proceeding  when  she  came  down,  one  morning,  in  a  state 
of  great  agitation,  and  confidently  stated  that  he  was  dead.  Attempts 
were  made  to  shake  her  belief,  and  to  induce  her  to  think  that  she 
had  been  the  sport  of  an  idle  dream :  but,  no  ;  she  declared  that  she 
had  seen  her  deceased  husband  and  spoken  with  him.  So  strong  was 
the  impression  made  upon  her  mind,  that  she  would  not  go  out  with 
her  daughters  as  had  been  arranged,  and  did  aU  in  her  power  to  dis- 
suade them  from  going.  Their  relations,  however,  m^ng  light  of 
the  mother's  declaration,  persuaded  them  to  fulfil  their  promised 
intentions,  urging  the  double  disappointment,  if  their  father  should 
find  neither  wife  nor  daughters  as  he  had  been  led  to  expect ;  and 
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thej  were  sent  out  under  the  care  of  a  friend,  notwithstanding  the 
leiterated  Temonstrance  of  their  mother,  who  told  them  thej  would 
only  see  their  father's  grave,  and  remained  in  England. 

The  voyage  was  safelj  concladed  :  but  on  the  arrival  of  these 
young  ladies  in  India,  they  found  that  their  father  had  died  on  the 
yerj  night  of  their  mother's  visitation. 

Another  of  these  instances ;  and  we  will  trespass  no  longer  on  the 
patience  of  oar  friends,  with  these  melancholy  tales. 

A  clergyman  was  betrothed  to  a  young  lady  who  lived  in  England. 
His  duties  called  him  abroad,  and,  one  night,  when  the  ship  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  her  return  to  this  country,  he 
dreamed  that  he  was  walking  through  the  lonely  green  lanes,  rich 
with  the  wild  rose  and  honeysuckle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vil- 
lage where  his  beloved  dwelt.  As  he  wandered  on  in  his  dream,  he 
came  to  the  taming  that  led  to  her  dwelling — when  he  met  a  funeral. 
He  mquired  whose  it  was,  and  was  distinctly  answered.  It  was  his 
Emma's !  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind ;  but  he  was  so  shaken  by 
this  vision  of  the  night,  and  so  deeply  impressed  by  the  vivid  repre- 
sentation of  the  scene,  that,  as  he  entered  the  sad  dream  in  his  diary, 
he  felt  an  internal  conviction  of  its  truth. 

On  went  the  good  ship  with  a  fair  wind,  and  soon  reached  the  port 
where  his  brother  stood  ready  to  receive  him  as  he  landed,  but  with 
an  expression  on  his  face  that  betrayed  bad  news. — '*  You  need  say 
nothing,"  said  the  clergyman ;  *'  Emma  is  no  more  :"  and  he  named 
the  very  night  on  which  she  died. 

These  remarkable  coincidences  are  prizes  of  which  a  careful  record 
is  kept ;  we  will  now  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  account,  observing 
only,  incidentally,  that  one  phase,  at  least,  of  second  sight  is  infallible — 
the  intuition  by  which  a  woman  in  love  sees  at  a  glance  who  is  to  be 
her  rivaL 

The  confession  may  not  be  agreeable  to  those  who,  like  Colonel 
Bath,  have  very  high  notions  of  **  the  dignity  of  man,"  or,  as  we 
once  heard  a  charming  lady  of  the  deepest  blue  express  it,  "  enter- 
tam  a  well-grounded  conviction  of  the  sublimity  of  their  intellectu- 
ality;" bat  they  must  condescend  to  reflect  —  ay,  and  acknowledge 
too — how  much  depends  upon  the  chylopoietic  system.  The  com- 
fortable state  of  the  gastric  P^re  defamille  is  no  slight  element  in  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  society,  for  upon  the  condition  of  that  Archaeus 
tarns  in  great  measure  the  soundness  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the  health 
of  the  body.  It  has  indeed  been  somewhat  profanely  said — so,  at 
least,  romantic  lovers  think  —  that 

<*  The  road  by  the  stomach's  the  way  to  the  heart ;  ** 

but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  man's  own  happiness,  and,  as  far  as  his 
temper  is  concerned,  the  happiness  of  others,  vary  with  the  condition 
and  treatment  of  the  digestive  organs.  Indeed  the  ancients  made  the 
liver  the  seat  of  love,  and  the  other  passions.  Those  who  have  felt 
the  suffocating  weight  of  "  The  squab  fiend,"  with  aU  its  goblin  train 
of  attendants,  know  that  the  torments  sustained  by  the  victim  of 
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JEphiaUef  are  beyond  deacripticML  The  pen  of  Darwin,  and  the  pei 
of  Fuseli  —  fertile  as  was  his  genius  in  horrors  —  failed  in  portn 
ing  such  agonies.  They  were  both  masters  ;  but  thej  could  not  ca 
up  to  the  overwhelming  truth. 

The  abuse  of  the  vinous  stimulus  frequently  leads  to  the  most  < 
travagant  delusions,  as  is  well  known.  The  visions  of  the  intoxical 
voluptuary  are  generally  joyous  at  first,  but  they  gradually  sink  h 
the  sombre,  melancholy,  and  terrible ;  till,  when  the  end  is  near,  t 
broken  down  nervous  system  leaves  the  ruined  wretch  a  prey  to 
the  horrors  of  tielirium  tremens.  Under  such  a  calamity,  not  only  i 
the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  so  morbidly  sensitive  that  the  m 
frightful  scenes  and  sounds  distract  the  patient,  but  he  has  been  e% 
known  to  writhe  under  the  infliction  of  imaginary  blows. 

That  some  are  predisposed  to  optical  and  other  delusions  there  < 
be  no  doubt.  In  such  subjects,  a  slight  cause  added  to  no  gr 
derangement  of  the  stomach,  is  sufficient  to  brii^  on  one  of  th< 
a;ttacks. 

A  painter  of  eminence,  who  had  been  frightened  by  servants  in 
youth,  told  me,  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  occasionally  awoke  si 
denly  in  the  night  and  beheld  a  goat  in  his  room.    His  head  was 
stantly  hurried  under  the  clothes  ;  but  when  he  mustered  suflieii 
courage  to  look  again,  the  spectral  goat  had  vanished. 

In  after  life  he  had  been  sufifering  imder  a  disordered  state 
stomach,  though  he  was  in  every  respect  a  most  temperate  man.  1 
wife  had  been  ill,  but  had  come  down  from  her  chamber  into  i 
drawing-room  where  he  was  sitting  after  dinner.  During  a  pause 
the  conversation  he  dropped  asleep.  On  awaking,  he  saif  her  c 
tinctly  sitting  in  the  chair  which  she  had  occupied.  Being  attract 
by  something,  he  turned  his  head,  and  when  he  looked  again  towai 
the  spot  where  he  had  just  before  seen  her,  he  beheld  her  vaa 
chair.  She  had  left  the  room  before  he  awoke.  Happily  the  li 
recovered  ;  but  if  her  malady  had  terminated  fatally,  what  would  hi 
been  said  of  this  incident  ? 

No  small  light  is  thrown  on  these  visitations  when  the  presence 
mind  and  philosophical  temperament  of  the  seer  enables  him  not  ca 
to  observe  the  phenomenon  accurately,  but  to  make  actual  trial  of  t 
question,  whether  the  sympathy  of  the  brain  with  the  stomach  m 
not  account  for  its  presence.  A  remarkable  proof  that  such  may 
the  cause  was  related  to  me  by  a  friend,  whose  scientific  attainme 
are  of  a  high  order,  and  who  has  distinguished  himself  by  th 
practical  application. 

It  was  his  misfortune,  from  no  fault  of  his  own,  to  be  involved  ii 
law-suit,  and  he  was  staying  at  the  house  of  his  legal  adviser,  w 
was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  intricacies  of  his  case.  His  prof 
sional  friend  died  suddenly. 

This  was  a  heavy  blow.  To  say  nothing  of  the  shock  consequ 
on  the  awfully  sudden  departure  of  one  whom  he  had  respected  f 
loved,  the  knowledge  of  my  friend's  affairs  which  had  been  ooi 
dentially  imparted  to  the  deceased^  and  of  which  a  deep  and  searchj 
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loquirj  had  made  him  oompletelj  master,  had  gone  with  him.  Just 
ss  the  ciisia  was  at  hand,  mj  friend  found  himself  without  support^ 
lod,  for  a  moment,  helpless.     His  state  of  mind  may  he  imagined. 

He  went  to  bed  late ;  and,  after  some  restless  hours,  slept^  as  the 
Indifm  sleeps  at  the  stake.  He  awoke  suddenly,  with  a  start.  Before 
Mm  stood  his  departed  host  smiling  and  beckoning  to  him.  He 
nibbed  his  eyes  and  looked  again.  There  stood  the  beckoning  figure, 
as  if  inviting  him  towards  the  study  to  finish  their  consultation.  He 
looked  steadfastly  at  the  form,  which  seemed  semitransparent,  and 
began  to  reason  with  himself  as  to  the  possibility  that  the  scene  might 
be  the  result  of  over-excited  nerves  and  disordered  digestion. 

It  was  his  custom  to  have  a  glass  of  cold  water  placed  dose  to  his 
bedside;  and  in  order  to  see  what  effect  an  altered  state  of  stomach 
would  have  upon  the  vision,  be  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  ghost  and 
lifted  the  glass  to  his  lips.  As  he  drank,  the  phantom  faded^  and 
when  he  had  drained  the  glass,  mebed  into  air. 
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A  FBAGHENT. 

— Agaih  I  beheld  her  —  two  years  of  dissipation,  of  madness,  had 
pused,  and  once  more  I  saw  her  whom  I  had  so  basely  deserted. 

It  was  at  the  Opera  —  she  sat  in  a  box  near  me  ;  and  though  the 
ptleness  of  her  cheek  gave  her  an  almost  unearthly  appearance,  I  saw 
that  she  was  lovely  as  ever. 

All  eyes  were  upon  her  —  all  but  mine :  for  one  glance  had  called 
up  so  many  painful  recollections,  that  I  dared  not  risk  a  second.  The 
past  with  its  exquisite  delights  rose  vividly  before  me,  as  I  gazed  on 
her  whose  happiness  I  had  wrecked.    I  felt  myself  a  guilty  wretch. 

"  Poor  Emily  I "  I  murmured,  as  tears  of  bitter  remorse  fiUed  my 

eyes.     I  was  interrupted  by  H ,  who,  touching  my  elbow,  whis- 

peredy  — 

'^  Look  in  that  box  on  the  right.  Is  it  not  extraordinary  to  see  a 
joung  girl  with  such  white  hair?" 

I  turned  impatiently  from  him :  but  so  many  remarks  of  the  same 
kind  were  whispered  by  those  near  me,  that  the  words  seemed  to  hiss 
in  my  ears ;  the  stage  appeared  filled  with  fiery  serpents,  chasing  and 
entwining  each  other,  and  the  hilarity  of  the  audience  at  the  humour 
of  Lablache  sounded  like  the  laughter  of  mocking  fiends. 

At  length  the  first  act  was  at  an  end.     The  curtain  dropped. 

'^  m  bet  a  dozen  of  champagne,"  said  one  of  my  neighbours,  **  that 
she  has  been  frightened.  Fear  has  been  known  to  turn  the  hair  grey 
in  a  single  night" 
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"  Ton  are  mistaken,"  Mud  another,  "  No  audden  shock  could  haye 
changed  it  so  completely.  I  am  a  sui^eon,  and  koow  Bomething  aboat 
these  things  :  it  is  more  likely  the  result  of  some  secret  sorrow,  some 
mining  grief." 

"  Perhaps  she  is  a  widow,"  said  a  third ;  "  and  has  fretted  for  the 
lose  of  her  husband  ?     '  So  mourned  the  dame  of  Ephesus  her  love.' " 

If  the  look  with  which  I  regarded  the  last  Bpeaker  could  have  killed 
him,  there  would  have  beeu  one  puppy  less  in  the  world. 

"  Your  conjecture  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  probable  one,"  said 
the  surgeon  ;  "  she  looks  too  young  for  a  widow.  I  should  say  she 
was  not  more  than  seventeen  or  eighteen." 

"  JuBt  eighteen  !"  exclaimed  I,  involuntarily. 

"  Do  you  know  the  young  lady,  sir?"  he  asked,  turning  to  dm.  I 
was  silent,  and  he  continued.  "  If  the  study  of  physiognomy  is  to  be 
depended  on,  an  unrequited  passion  is  the  cause  of  the  calamity." 

At  these  words  I  could  do  longer  restrain  my  feelings.  "  fie  nlent, 
for  Heaven's  sake!"  I  exclaimed,  grasping  his  hand  convnlsively. 
"  I  am  the  greatest  villain  on  the  face  of  the  earth ! " 

He  looked  at  me  in  astonishment ;  but  just  then  the  curtain  again 
rose,  and  the  clang  of  music  drowned  all  other  sounds.  While  evety 
body's  attention  was  drawn  to  the  performance,  I  took  courage  to 
look  once  more  at  Emily.  How  beautiful  she  was,  as  she  eat  with 
her  meUncholy  gaze  fixed  on  the  stage.  So  young,  and  already  grief 
bad  decked  her  brow  with  the  silveiy  badge  of  age  I  Could  it  he? 
Was  it  Emily,  once  the  adored  of  wj  soul,  the  queen  of  my  youthful 
fancy  ?  Was  it  her  whom  I  saw  ?  Her  golden  hair  cbangM  to  whits 
by  grief  for  my  inconstancy  ! 

The  play  was  over  —  mechanically  I  rose  to  go.  As  I  reached  the 
door,  one  of  my  friends  hurried  to  meet  me. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  returned  ?"  ealA  he.  "  Did  jon  know 
that  Emily  was  in  town  ?  I  saw  her  just  now.  Good  heavens  !  how 
it  has  changed  her !" 

"It  has,  indeed!"  said  I,  with  a  groan,  "dreadfully,  awfully 
changed  her !" 

"  Of  course,  you  know  the  cause  ?" 

"  Too  well!  too  well !     I  am  the  cause !" 

"  Ton  I     What  1     Did  job  persuade  her  to  do  it  ?" 

"To  do  what?" 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  that,  fancying  her  hair  had  a  red  tinge, 
she  was  persuaded  to  use  the  new  Victoria  die,  which  has  turned  it 
white!" 
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THE  PEARL  OF  ISRAEL. 

Tb£  son  had  already  sunk  behind  the  Taunus  mountains,  and  the 
heavy  gates  of  the  Jewish  quarter  of  Frankfort  were  swung  to  and 
locked  for  the  night.  The  long  Sabbath  was  ended ;  and,  as  the  in- 
babitftnts  poured  out  from  their  houses  of  prayer,  the  streets  assumed 
in  appearance  of  bustle  and  activity  in  strong  contrast  with  the  quiet 
^t  reigned  in  those  of  their  christian  neighbours. 

In  a  large  ill-furnished  apartment  in  one  of  the  most  dilapidated  of 
the  laraelidsh  houses,  the  family  of  Jacob  Hassel  sat  shivering  round 
a  hear^  where  a  few  logs  of  wood  smouldered,  rather  than  burnt. 
The  aged  grandfather  was  seated  in  a  high-backed  chair,  as  decayed 
18  its  occupant,  though  its  carved  oak  frame  and  faded  velvet  cover- 
ing showed  the  remains  of  former  magnificence.  It  was  a  purchase 
which  Hassel,  with  many  a  sigh  over  his  hard-earned  money,  had 
node  in  pity  to  his  father's  infirmities.  Rachel,  the  eldest  of  the 
children,  a  girl  of  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  sat  at  the  old  man's 
side,  and  next  her  her  mother,  Rebecca,  thoughtfully  refecting  on  her 
numerous  family  and  scanty  means ;  for,  in  spite  of  a  life  spent  in 
toil,  Ebssel,  compared  to  the  generality  of  those  of  his  nation,  was 
poor. 

The  family  were  about  to  retire  to  rest,  when  they  were  startled  by 
a  load  knocking  at  the  door. 

"  Is  the  Jew  Hassel  within  ?  "  was  called  out  from  the  street. 

^  Who  can  want  entrance  at  this  late  hour  ?  "  said  Rebecca,  sinking 
W  voice.  It  must  be  the  watch  I  Are  they  come  to  search  the 
house?" 

**  We  will  put  out  the  light  and  keep  quiet,"  answered  her  husband 
io  the  same  tone.  **  It  may  be  they  are  only  drunken  people,  who 
vaat  to  annoy  us."  At  this  moment  steps  were  heard  on  the  stairs, 
seTeral  loud  oaths  were  uttered,  and  the  door  was  kicked  violently. 

^  Open,  in  the  Devil's  name  I "  said  one  of  the  strangers.  "  Do 
you  pretend  to  be  asleep  when  we  have  just  seen  your  light  ?  Open, 
or,  by  the  Mass !  we  will  kick  your  door  down  ! " 

"  What  are  you  afraid  of,  ILsissel  ?  "  cried  another  voice.  "  Open, 
nun,  open ;  we  have  a  good  bargain  for  you." 

^  It  is  the  innkeepei^s  son  from  the  Wiedenbusch,"  whispered  the 
Jew  to  his  wife,  after  looking  through  the  keyhole.  *'  I  must  open 
the  door,  for  one  of  the  watch  is  with  him.  Go  into  the  inner  room 
with  my  father  and  the  children." 

*'  Tou  must  have  been  in  a  sound  sleep,  Jew,"  said  one  of  the  men 
ts  they  entered,  '^  not  to  hear  us  knock ;  or  did  a  bad  conscience  make 
you  fear  to  let  us  in  ?  " 

"  We  work  hard,  my  masters,"  replied  Hassel ;  "  and  as  my  con- 
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science  is  pure,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  I  sleep  soundly.  But  whai 
makes  you  visit  me  so  late  ?  " 

"  Late,  do  you  call  it  ?  *'  said  the  innkeeper's  son.  "  Why  we  are 
all  alive  and  stirring  in  our  house.  A  traveller  has  just  arrived,  and 
desires  to  see  one  of  your  nation  who  deals  in  jewels  ;  and,  as  you 
are  as  honest  as  any  I  am  likely  to  get,  I  came  to  fetch  you  ;  but 
you  must  make  haste,  for  he  does  not  stay  long ;  so  put  some  rolls  of 
ducatB  in  your  pocket,  and  come  quickly." 

<<BoUs  of  ducats  !  Where  am  I  to  get  them?  I  am  obliged  to 
borrow  from  my  friends  even  to  carry  on  my  poor  trade,"  said  Hassel, 
as  he  entered  the  inner  room. 

*'  Jacob,"  whispered  his  wife,  "  take  no  money  with  you.  How  do 
they  know  you  have  ducats  ?  and  why  should  they  advise  you  to  take 
them  ?  Perhaps  they  mean  to  rob  you.  Gro,  first,  and  hear  what  the 
stranger  wants." 

*^  Nay,  daughter ! "  said  the  old  man.  "  If  this  affiur  must  be  con- 
cluded in  such  haste,  your  husband  may  lose  a  good  bargain  if  he 
goes  empty-handed.  Take  all  the  gold  you  have,  Jacob;  but  teU 
the  strangers  you  will  fetch  the  money  when  the  business  is  con- 
cluded.'* 

Following  this  advice,  Rebecca  opened  a  coffer  and  took  oat  several 
parcels  of  money.  While  she  placed  them  in  her  husband's  pockets, 
one  of  the  younger  children  was  made  to  scream,  and  Rachel,  bif 
eldest  sister,  began  to  scold  him  loudly,  in  order  to  drown  the  gingting 
of  the  keys. 

"  We  cannot  wait  here  all  night,"  said  one  of  the  men.  "  K  jm 
do  not  like  to  come,  we  must  get  some  one  else." 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  Hassel,  joining  them,  **  though  I  must  go  with- 
out money,  for  there  is  none  in  the  house.  But  it  is  no  matter :  t 
word  to  my  neighbour  Wolf  will  do  as  welL" 

On  arriving  at  the  Wiedenbusch,  then  the  principal  inn  at  Frank- 
fort, Hassel  was  shown  into  an  apartment,  where  he  found  a  tall  mai 
dressed  in  an  eastern  costume.  His  features  were  handsome,  and  hif 
deportment  noble  and  commanding.  Accosting  the  Jew  in  Grermanj 
but  with  a  foreign  accent,  he  said,  — 

'^  You  are  not  the  man  I  wished  to  see,  but  I  am  UM  you  an 
honest ;  and  if  you  have  the  money  I  want,  and  we  can  conclude  th< 
bargain,  it  may  be  the  means  of  making  your  fortune." 

He  opened  a  casket  and  displayed  a  set  of  jewels  of  snch  enor- 
mous value,  that  Hassel  instantly  saw  they  would  be  far  beyond  bii 
power  to  purchase.  The  peculiar  manner  in  which  they  were  set,  ai 
well  as  their  beauty,  convinced  him  they  could  only  be  the  proper^ 
of  some  princely  house.  In  the  centre  was  a  crown  formed  of  cUamondi 
of  immense  size,  and  of  the  purest  water.  It  lay  between  the  insigoii 
of  two  orders  of  knighthood,  in  one  of  which  the  Christian  croM 
formed  of  rubies,  flamed  from  the  midst  of  a  cluster  of  sparkling  bril^ 
liants.  Hassel's  confusion  was  so  great,  that  the  stranger,  who  waitec 
in  the  expectation  that  he  was  calculating  the  sum  he  should  offer  foi 
them,  became  impatient. 

'<How  now,  old  man!"  said  he,  striking  him  on  the  shoulder 
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"Why  do  yoa  lieaitate  ?  Does  not  one  glance  show  you  that  these 
diamonds  are  good  and  true,  or  do  I  look  like  a  man  who  has  come 
fishonesdy  by  them  ?  " 

"By  the  God  of  my  fathers!^  stammered  the  Jew,  "never  did 
mj  ejes  behold  more  costly  jewels :  bat  I  was  silent  because  I  have 
seen  enough  to  show  me  the  impossihility  of  purchasing  them,  even 
with  the  aid  of  my  friends." 

"  Let  not  that  trouble  you,"  said  the  stranger.  "  If  you  will  lend 
money  on  the  trinkets,  it  would  suit  me  better  than  selling  them. 
The  man  whom  I  came  here  to  seek  would  willingly  do  so ;  hut  as  he  is 
absent,  and  my  baste  brooks  no  delay,  all  I  a^  is,  that  you  should 
knd  me  fomr  hundred  ducats,  and  hold  the  jewels  in  deposit.  K  I 
do  not  return,  one  whom  I  can  trust  shall  bring  the  money,  and  pay 
whatever  you  may  ask  for  interest,  besides  a  handsome  present  for 
yooTBelf." 

Advantageous  as  was  this  proposal,  the  natural  timidity  of  Hassel 
made  him  hesitate  at  accepting  it ;  and  he  resolved  to  gain  time 
before  he  concluded  a  transaction  that  might  bring  him  into  trouble. 

"  The  sum  you  ask,  noble  sir,*  he  replied,  "  is  far  within  the  value 
of  the  deposit ;  but  I  am  not  rich,  and  must  seek  the  help  of  my 
friends  to  make  it  up." 

"  By  Heaven  ! "  exclaimed  the  other,  **  this  passes  my  patience.  I 
tdl  yon,  Jew,  that  life  and  death  are  on  my  errand,  and  that  I  cannot 
sti^  an  hour  in  this  town.  You  trifle  with  me !  You  have  the  sum, 
and  more  about  you.  Is  not  your  hand  at  this  moment  pressed  to 
your  side,  to  be  sure  that  the  gold  is  safe.  Out  with  it,  then,  if  you 
bve  your  life  I " 

Taking  a  pistol  from  the  table,  he  presented  it  at  Hassel,  who  trem- 
bled in  every  limb. 

"  Your  will  ^all  be  obeyed,  my  lord,'*  said  he,  laying  four  parcels 
of  ducats  an  the  table. 

The  stranger  fastened  a  silk  covering  on  the  casket,  and,  sealing  it 
with  a  massive  seal,  placed  it  in  HasseUs  hands,  and  dismissed  him. 
Hie  latter,  confused  with  his  strange  adventure,  returned  home  and 
recounted  it  to  his  father  and  wife,  by  whom  the  impression  on  the 
leal  was  eagerly  examined.  The  arms  evidently  belonged  to  some 
4mily  of  the  highest  rank  ;  but  the  motto  round  them  was  in  a  lan- 
guage unknown  to  Hassel.  Satisfied  as  to  the  stranger's  right  to 
diijxite  of  the  trinkets,  the  casket  was  carefully  locked  in  his  iron 
coner. 

A  year  passed,  and  the  jewels  had  not  been  reclaimed,  when  the 
aged  grandfather  lay  on  his  death-bed.  Around  it  stood  his  friends, 
walchmg  with  Siwe  the  last  struggles  of  departing  life.  At  a  sign 
boat  the  dying  man,  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  his  son  and  daughter 
akme,  the  rest  left  the  apartment. 

**  Children  I "  said  he,  "  the  Grod  of  Israel  has  decreed  that  we  must 
toil  to  hve,  but  his  blessing  will  follow  those  only  who  are  fair  in  their 
dealings.  Promise  me  that  the  casket  so  mysteriously  deposited  in 
Tour  hands  shall  be  kept  till  its  rightful  owner  returns." 

''Baty  father!"  criod  Hassel,  "think  on  what  you  are  asking. 
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To  wait,  perhaps  for  years,  the  return  of  the  money  I  have  advanced, 
may  ruin  me." 

"  It  will  not  ruin  you,  my  son.  An  inward  voice  tells  me  that  if 
you  are  honest  in  this  matter,  the  Lord  will  return  it  to  you  a  thou- 
sand fold ;  but  on  him  who  touches  those  jewels,  his  curse  and  mine 
will  He." 

These  solemn  words  from  his  dying  father  had  for  Hassel  all  the 
force  of  a  law  ;  and  he  and  his  wife  took  an  oath  that  the  diamonds 
should  never  be  made  use  of  either  by  them  or  their  children. 

The  promise  was  faithfully  observed.  Hassel  and  his  wife  at  length 
slept  with  their  forefathers ;  their  sons  were  dead  or  wanderers  in 
foreign  lands ;  and  Rachel,  their  daughter,  a  widow  with  one  child, 
inhabited  the  house  in  which  her  father  had  formerly  resided.  The 
mysterious  casket  still  reposed  in  the  coffer  in  which  it  had  been 
deposited  twenty  years  before.  From  the  time  of  its  acquisition, 
Hassel's  circumstances  had  improved  rapidly,  and  the  prosperity  of 
his  family  had  become  identified  in  his  mind  with  its  possession. 
Rachel,  to  whose  care  it  had  been  bequeathed,  regarded  tlie  deposit 
with  equal  awe,  and  often  repeated  to  her  daughter  his  description  of 
the  resplendent  crown,  and  the  dazzling  brightness  of  the  two  suns 
that  lay  on  each  side  of  it.  Her  account  made  a  deep  impression  on 
her  hearer.  Rachel,  who  was  blind,  often  sent  her  to  the  coffer  in 
quest  of  money ;  and  on  these  occasions  she  would  stand  gazing  on 
the  piece  of  faded  silk  that  hid  from  her  view  a  treasure  of  such  ines- 
timable value. 

Miriam,  Rachel's  daughter,  was  at  this  time  about  eighteen  years  o£ 
age,  and  the  fame  of  her  beauty  was  so  great,  that  even  strangers 
who  visited  Frankfort  were  attracted  into  the  Jewish  quarter  of  the 
town  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  "Pearl  of  Israel,"  as  she  was  called. 
But  their  trouble  was  thrown  away ;  for  Rachel,  whose  blindness  pre- 
vented her  from  leaving  home,  scarcely  allowed  her  daughter  to  quit 
her  side.  According  to  the  custom  of  her  people,  she  had  affianced 
her  to  a  young  man  of  their  own  nation.  Many  had  sought  the  hand 
of  the  beautiful  Jewess ;  but  Reuben  had  been  chosen  as  much  for 
his  good  character  as  for  his  reputed  we^th.  After  receiving  the 
promise  of  Miriam's  hand,  he  had  left  Frankfort  on  affairs  connected 
with  his  business ;  and  excepting  an  old  woman,  the  widow  of  a  Por- 
tuguese Jew,  Rachel  had  no  visiters.  Sarah  was  ostensiUy  a  dealer 
in  scents,  washes  for  the  skin,  and  other  necessaries  of  the  toilet ;  but 
this  was  not  her  only  trade.  No  one  could  carry  a  message,  or  slip  a 
Sillet-^huXf  more  dexterously  than  the  wrinkled  old  Portuguese  ;  and 
the  young  of  both  sexes  often  availed  themselves  of  her  services: 
but  her  talents  in  this  line  being  chiefly  exercised  among  the  Christian 
part  of  the  community,  her  character  was  unsuspected  by  Rachel,  to 
whose  lonely  existence  her  society,  and  the  news  she  brought  of  all 
that  passed  in  Frankfort,  were  a  welcome  relief. 

On  Miriam  the  artful  old  woman  exercised  a  still  stronger  influence 
—  that  of  flattery.  She  was  never  tired  of  admiring  her  long  black 
silken  hair,  her  large  languishing  eyes,  the  pearly  whiteness  of  her 
skin,  and  the  rich  carmine  that  tinted  her  cheek.     However  merited 
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these  compliments,  Sarah  had  interested  motives  for  trying  to  ingra- 
tiate herself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  young  Jewess,  for  many  a 
yoDthful  gallant  bought  her  wares  in  hopes  of  inducing  her  to  say 
a  few  words  in  his  favour  to  the  "  Pearl  of  Israel." 

The  city  of  Frankfort  was  at  this  time  unusually  gay,  for  the 
coronation  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  was  about  to  take  place.  Every 
house  was  crowded  with  strangers,  and  the  streets  were  thronged 
with  the  equipages  of  the  ambassadors  and  persons  of  distinction. 
Miriam,  in  the  absence  of  her  betrothed,  never  left  the  house  ;  and 
Sarah's  visits,  bringing  accounts  of  the  preparations  for  the  cere- 
mony, were  eagerly  expected  by  her. 

One  day  the  old  woman  found  Rachel  asleep,  and  Miriam  in  an 
inner  room  arranging  her  hair  before  a  mirror.     Making  her  a  sign 
not  to'^distorb  her  mother :  — 
"  How  lovely  you  look  with  your  hair  loosened,"  she  whispered. 

"  If  the  young  Greek  prince  could  only  see  you  now " 

"  The  young  Greek  prince ! "  interrupted  Miriam.  "  I  have  never 
heard  of  him." 

"  True !  true ! "  replied  Sarah.  "  You  are  kept  such  a  prisoner  I 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  you  cannot  accompany  me  into  the  houses  of 
the  Christians.  There  you  would  see  handsome  young  men  enough. 
Ay !  and  hear  what  they  say  of  you,  too  ;  but  I  shall  not  tell  you 
what  it  is,  for  fear  of  making  you  vain  ;  though,  to  be  sure,  your 
looking-glass  will  speak  plainer  on  that  subject  than  I  can." 

"  Plainer  than  you  !  Do  you  think  me  vain  enough  to  believe  all 
yoor  compliments  ?  But,  my  good  Sarah,  tell  me  what  they  say  of 
me.    I  only  want  to  know  if  it  is  any  thing  bad." 

"Bad  I  No,  no,  my  child;  I  hear  nothing  but  praises  of  your 
heauty  —  but  did  not  your  mother  call  ?  Blind  people  have  sharp 
^u^  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  her  to  overhear  our  conversa- 
tion." 

While  Miriam  stole  on  tiptoe  to  ascertain  whether  her  mother  still 
slept,  Sarah  drew  a  picture  from  under  her  cloak,  and  placed  it  in 
soch  a  light  that  the  eyes  of  the  young  girl  fell  on  it  the  moment  she 
re-entered  the  room.  A  cry  of  surprise  escaped  her  lips.  It  was 
the  portrait  of  a  young  man,  handsome  enough  to  be  compared  for 
beauty  to  Miriam  herself.  Fortunately  for  Sarah's  plans,  Rachel  was 
not  awakened  by  her  daughter's  exclamation. 

"Foolish  child!"  said  Sarah,  **to  be  so  agitated  by  a  picture. 
What  would  you  say  if  you  saw  the  original  ?  This  is  the  portrait 
of  the  young  Greek  prince,  Demetrius,  who  entreats  permission  to 
present  the  original  to  you  as  I  have  presented  the  picture." 

"  The  young  Greek  prince  I "  murmured  Miriam,  whose  very  brow 
erimsoned  as  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  animated  countenance  of  the 
stranger.     Sarah  grinned  with  delight. 

"A  few  days  ago  he  sent  for  me.  It  was  to  tell  me  —  be  not 
itartled  —  of  his  love  for  you,  my  child.  He  asked  me  to  obtain  an 
interview  for  him.  Old  as  I  am,  I  can  refuse  nothing  to  his  hand- 
some face  ;  but  what  could  I  do  ?  As  I  told  him,  I  have  no  means  of 
bringing  you  together.     Well,  yesterday  he  sent  for  me  again.     God 
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of  Abraham  !  how  he  is  changed  !  He  looks  like  a  man  who  has  not 
a  month  to  live.  '  Dear  Sarah,'  said  he,  *  unless  I  can  speak  with  her 
whom  I  love,  I  shall  die.  Plead  my  cause.  Tell  her  one  word  from 
her  lips  may  save  my  life :  she  cannot  be  so  cruel  as  to  refiise  it* 
My  dear  child,  if  you  can  be  hard-hearted  to  this  poor  young  man, 
I  cannot ;  nor  can  I  see  him,  rich  and  noble  as  he  is,  implore  for  one 
word  of  pity  in  vain.  I  asked  for  his  portrait  to  show  you.  As  for 
yours,  he  has  bought  every  one  he  can  find,  and  passes  his  whole 
time  in  contemplating  them.  And  now  I  want  you  to  grant  me  a  fa- 
vour ;  but  before  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  to  convince  me  that  your  heart  is 
not  as  cold  as  some  people  think  it,  you  must  press  your  lips  to  those 
of  the  picture.  Come,  do  not  hesitate !  Do  you  think  I  would  ask 
any  thing  wrong  ?  It  would  be  such  a  consolation  to  the  poor  prince 
who  adores  you  ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  picture."  A  glowing  kiss 
was  imprinted  on  the  canvass  ;  and,  delighted  at  this  proof  of  her 
success,  the  temptress  went  on.  "  Be  at  the  window  at  twelve  o'clock 
to-morrow." 

Before  Miriam  could  answer,  her  mother's  voice  was  heard  calling 
her ;  and  Sarah,  whispering  "  Remember  twelve  o'clock  !  **  glided 
from  the  room. 

Miriam  passed  a  sleepless  night.  The  insinuating  discourse  of  the 
old  Portuguese  had  worked  the  desired  effect  on  her  inexperienced 
mind,  and  she  was  at  the  window  long  before  the  appointed  hour.  As 
the  last  stroke  of  twelve  was  heard  from  the  cathedral  her  heart  beat 
violently,  for  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  caught  her  ear.  The  rider 
was  a  young  man  attired  in  the  costume  of  a  Hungarian  nobleman  ; 
but  his  elegant  dress  was  unmarked  by  Miriam,  as  the  handsome 
countenance  of  the  original  of  the  portrait  met  her  view.  He  rode 
slowly  past  the  house,  and,  fixing  a  long  admiring  gaze  on  the  fair 
Jewess,  saluted  her.  The  surrounding  objects  seemed  to  swim  before 
her  eyes,  as  she  strained  them  to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  her  admirer. 
"  Can  he  really  love  me  ? "  she  thought  —  *'  me,  the  daughter  of  a 
despised  people.  Tet,  Jewess  as  I  am,  if  all  Sarah  says  be  true,  it 
would  be  ungrateful  not  to  return  the  Christian's  love.  He  is  a 
prince,  it  is  true  ;  but  have  I  not  in  yonder  cofier  a  crown,  which  he 
could  give  me  the  right  to  wear  ?  " 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  visiters  in  Frankfort  at  this 
time  was  the  young  Prince  Demetrius  Comnenus.  His  family,  al- 
though descended  from  that  of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  had, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  been  reduced  to  the  rank  of  petty 
princes,  holding  their  property  and  lives  at  the  caprice  of  their 
masters. 

Fired  with  ideas  of  the  ancient  liberty  of  Greece,  the  father  of  the 
prince  had  headed  a  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  their  power. 
The  plot  was  discovered,  and  he  was  forced  to  fly  his  country.  Many 
months  afterwards,  a  letter  from  a  friend  informed  him  that  his  only 
son,  whom  he  had  supposed  murdered,  had,  through  the  devotion  of 
a  servant,  escaped  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  was  then 
near  the  frontier,  where  his  father  was  entreated  to  join  him.  Hastily 
collecting  the  necessary  funds,  he  set  ofi*;  but  scarcely  had  he  em- 
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bneed  his  child,  tban  the  house  was  surrounded  by  Turkish  soldiers, 
iDd  the  unfortunate  prince  was  seized,  conducted  to  prison,  and  from 
thenoe  to  execution.  It  was  said  that  he  had  been  betrayed  bj  a 
ibragn  Jew. 

The  young  Demetrius  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  into  Hun- 
garj,  where  a  nobleman,  pitying  his  destitute  situation,  had  him 
educated  with  bis  own  son,  procured  him  a  commission  in  a  Hun- 
garian regiment,  and  a  place  about  the  emperor's  person.  The  duties 
of  his  charge  had  brought  him  at  this  time  to  Frankfort. 

Riding  one  day  along  a  narrow  street,  his  progress  was  obstructed 
bj  a  crowd  of  people  gathered  round  a  man  who  seemed  to  be 
hannguing  them«  Curious  to  know  the  subject  of  his  oration,  he 
despatched  a  servant  to  inquire.  The  latter  returned  with  a  roU  of 
paper.  '*My  Lord,**  said  he,  "the  people  are  pressing  round  a 
picture-vender,  who  is  selling  portaits  of  a  Jewess  celebrated  in  this 
dtj  for  her  beauty.  I  bought  one,  if  your  Highness  pleases  to 
tike  it" 

The  prince  received  the  picture  without  deigning  to  cast  a  glance 
on  it,  and  ascended  the  stairs  holding  it  mechanically  in  his  hand. 
Entering  his  apartment,  he  threw  it  on  a  table.  As  he  did  so  it 
unfolded,  and  he  started  as  he  looked  on  the  loveliness  of  the  coun- 
tenance. Could  the  picture  g£  a  Jewess  —  of  one  of  that  race  that, 
for  his  father's  sake,  he  hated  —  produce  such  an  effect  on  him,  and 
was  her  beauty  reaUy  such  as  it  was  there  depicted  ?  " 

While  asking  himself  these  questions,  a  gentle  tap  at  his  door  pre« 
ceded  the  entrance  of  the  well-known  Sarah.  Interrupting  her  in  the 
enumeration  of  her  wares  — 

"  Tell  me,  woman,"  said  he,  "  is  the  Jewess  whom  they  talk  about 
really  as  handsome  as  this  picture  represents  her  ?  " 

*^As  the  Lord  is  just!"  returned  she,  ''the  chaste  damsel  is  a 
thoosand  times  fairer  than  you  there  see  her." 

^  Chaste  I  say  you  ?  Has  she  ever  withstood  the  temptations  of 
nnk  and  wealth  ?  " 

*'  Miriam  has  been  well  brought  up,  my  Lord ;  is  betrothed,  and 
luu  riches  enough  of  her  own  to  be  above  the  power  of  temptation. 
Nothing  but  love  could " 

"  How  ?  "  interrupted  the  young  man.  "  Did  you  not  say  she  was 
betrothed?" 

^  True  ;  and  yet  she  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  love  ?  " 

"  In  that  case,"  said  the  prince,  throwing  himself  on  a  sofa,  "  tell 
her  that  I  love  her,  and  arrange  matters  so  that  she  may  love  me." 

"  Nay ! "  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  feigning  astonishment.  •*  You 
are  a  Christian  and  a  prince,  and  Miriam  a  Jewess.  You  cannot 
mean  it ! " 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  he  returned.  "  Do  what  you  can  to  win  her 
for  me,  and  you  shall  have  a  reward  that  even  your  rapacious  soul 
does  not  dream  of." 

An  imperative  gesture  warned  her  that  he  was  not  to  be  argued 
with,  and  she  left  him,  reflecting  on  the  means  by  which  she  could 
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earn  the  promised  recompense.  Ambition  and  vanity  were  powerful 
agents,  and  she  resolved  to  try  their  influence  on  Miriam.  How  far 
she  succeeded  we  have  already  seen. 

Sure  that  Miriam  would  be  impatient  to  see  her  again,  she  pur- 
posely deferred  her  visit  for  some  days.  One  evening  she  entered 
Rachel's  apartment,  with  a  small  lantern  in  her  hand.  The  blind 
woman  occupied  her  usual  place  by  the  fire,  and  Miriam  and  the 
Portuguese  held  a  whispered  conversation  together. 

"  What  are  you  saying  about  princes  and  Greeks  ? "  inquired 
Rachel.     ''  What  is  it  that  is  so  splendid  ?" 

"There  is  splendour  enough  in  Frankfort  at  present,"  returned 
the  other ;  "  but  I  was  telling  your  daughter  a  story  of  a  prince  who 
once  on  a  time  was  so  much  in  love  with  a  maiden  of  our  creed,  that 
he  shared  his  throne  with  her " 

"  And  so  she  became  his  paramour,  and  was  accursed  of  her  people,** 
interrupted  Rachel. 

"  Nay !  nay !  he  honoured  her  as  much  as  if  she  had  been  his  wife, 
and  her  children  reigned  as  princes  in  the  land,"  continued  the  other, 
winking  to  Miriam.  "  But  it  is  only  a  tale,  you  know  ;  such  things 
do  not  happen  now-a-days." 

"  Well !  you  can  finish  your  tale  when  I  am  in  bed,"  said  Rachel 
rising.  As  Miriam  left  the  room  to  assist  her  mother,  Sarah,  opening 
the  window,  placed  her  lantern  outside  it.  Soon  after,  a  step  was 
heard  on  the  stairs,  and  going  to  the  door  she  held  a  conversation  in 
a  low  voice  with  some  one  outside.  It  was  scarcely  ended,  when 
Miriam,  returning,  asked  the  meaning  of  the  light  at  the  window. 

"  My  child ! "  said  Sarah,  '^  know  you  not,  that  on  the  sea-coast  men 
light  fires  to  guide  the  storm-driven  mariner  to  the  haven,  and  in 
like  manner  is  this  lantern  placed  for  the  guidance  of  one  who,  tor- 
mented by  stormy  passion,  vainly  seeks  a  haven  of  rest." 

"  What  mean  you  ?  "  asked  the  young  Jewess. 

"  I  mean  that  the  handsomest  and  noblest  youth  in  Frankfort  stays 
a  suppliant  at  your  door,  and  with  sighs  and  tears  implores  your 
pity." 

"  Nay,  Sarah,  now  I  understand  you  less  than  ever,"  said  Miriam, 
whose  blushes  showed  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  old  woman's 
meaning  than  she  was  willing  to  allow. 

"  In  a  word,  then,"  said  the  other,  "  Prince  Demetrius,  the  idol  of 
every  female  heart,  is  without,  and  waits  the  sentence,  that  from  your 
lips  is  to  bring  him  misery  or  bliss." 

On  the  following  day,  Sarah  appeared  before  the  prince  with  smiles 
that  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  his  gloomy  countenance. 

"  Hear  me,  old  sorceress ! "  he  exclaimed :  "  did  you  think  when 
you  took  me  to  your  Jewess,  that  I  was  going  to  play  the  part  of 
Jacob,  and  dally  round  her  for  seven  years.  I  hate  your  people,  and 
if  I  concealed  my  feelings,  it  was  because  I  expected  to  have  a 
pleasant  adventure  to  relate,  instead  of  hearing  a  rigmarole  about 
duty,  and  virtue,  and  seeing  your  long  nose  always  before  me. 
There  is  your  money,  and  now  keep  out  of  my  way,  for  by  Heaven, 
if  you  get  me  into  your  Jewish  quarter  a  third  time,  my  sword  will 
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leip  from  its   scabbard  to  revenge  my  father's  death  on  all  I  meet 
there." 

"Tutl  tat!  prince;  a  handsome  girl  (and  where  will  70a  see 
Miriam's  equal  ?),  though  she  be  a  Jewess,  is  not  to  be  gained  without 
troable.  She  loves  jou  alreadj,  or  she  would  not  have  consented  to 
an  intemew,  so  "we  must  not  despair." 

*^Toa  put  me  beyond  my  patience!"  he  exclaimed  vehemently. 
^It^  you  again,  that  I  hate  your  whole  race.  By  their  treachery 
mj  ^Either  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  murderers :  among 
them  are  still  concealed  the  emblems  of  royalty,  that  once  formed  the 
pride  of  our  bouse.     Accursed  be  ye  all ! " 

**  Well  I  well !  I  will  say  no  more  about  it,"  replied  the  old  woman, 
chinking  the  gold  she  had  received ;  ^*  but  for  all  that,  my  young 
prince,"  she  muttered  as  she  descended  the  stairs,  "  if  I  can  catch 
this  pretty  dove  for  you,  you  will  not  refuse  the  gift  from  the  hands 
of  the  old  Jewess  Sarah." 

Among  the  entertainments  that  were  to  be  given  in  honour  of  the 
avonation  was  a  masked  balL  The  great  preparations  that  were 
making  to  render  this  fete  worthy  of  the  occasion  were  the  theme  of 
nniversal  conversation.  Sarah's  trade,  as  a  vender  of  objects  for  the 
toilet,  made  her  particularly  active  at  this  time,  and  there  was  scarcely 
a  fimiily  of  any  consequence  in  Frankfort  in  which  her  services  were 
not  in  requisition.  One  morning  she  was  creeping  along  with  her 
basket  under  her  doak,  when  a  well-known  signal  inade  her  look  up ; 
Prince  Demetrius  was  lounging  at  his  window,  and  beckoned  her  to 
come  to  him.  She  entered  his  room,  chuckling  to  herself  as  she 
gnessed  the  purpose  of  his  sunmions,  and  cunningly  resolved  to  leave 
him  to  introduce  the  subject  of  both  their  thoughts.  With  this  in- 
tuition, she  pretended  to  be  much  struck  with  the  splendour  of  his 
Hungarian  uniform,  which  was  lying  on  a  table. 

^'You  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  all  this  magnificence 
more  fully  displayed  to-night,"  said  he;  "for  of  course  you  will 
honour  the  ma^ed  ball  with  your  presence  ?" 

**  I  am  glad  to  see  your  highness  in  such  good  spirits.  A  poor 
Israelite  like  me  go  to  the  ball !  I  would  not  give  a  ducat  for  the 
life  of  the  richest  and  best  among  us,  who  should  show  himself  in  the 
fiomer  Salle  this  night !  not  the  beauteous  Miriam  herself." 

**  Miriam ! "  interrupted  he ;  "  how  is  the  Jewess  ?  Have  you 
Been  her  since  that  night  ?  " 

^  Ah !  poor  child !  she  is  fretting  herself,  and  lamenting  that  she 
has  incurred  your  highness's  displeasure." 

^  My  displeasure !  By  no  means.  Bring  her  to  me,  and  I  will 
soon  comfort  her.  The  girl  is  handsome  enough  to  warrant  a  slight 
riak  of  paradise  for  her  sid^e." 

*^  For  shame,  prince ! "  said  Sarah,  turning  as  if  to  leave  the  room. 

"Where  are  you  going  in  such  a  hurry?  Do  you  think  I  do 
not  know  what  you  want  ?  take  this  purse.  Here  is  a  ticket  that  will 
admit  you  to  the  ball,  and  if  you  bring  Miriam  with  you,  you  know  I 
can  be  gratef uL" 

Sarah's  resolution  was  soon  taken.     She  procured  a  suitable  dis- 
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guise,  and  set  off  to  visit  Miriam,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  some 
days. 

On  arriving,  she  found  Rachel  ill,  and  one  of  the  neighbours,  who 
acted  as  nurse,  sitting  by  the  bed-side.  A  glance  at  Miriam's  anxious 
countenance  convinced  her  that  a  proposal  for  a  meeting  between  the 
lovers  would  be  favourably  received  ;  and  telling  her  that  she  had 
just  seen  the  prince,  she  artfully  insinuated  that  the  moment  was 
come  on  which  the  future  prosperity  of  her  whole  life  depended. 
Satisfied  with  the  effect  her  hints  had  produced,  for  Miriam's  eyes 
lighted  up  at  the  mention  of  her  lover's  name,  Sarah  displayed  the 
costume  she  had  bought.  It  had  been  made  for  a  lady  of  high  nuik, 
who  was  prevented,  by  the  sudden  death  of  her  husband,  from  making 
use  of  it.  Dazzled  with  its  splendour,  Miriam  in  astonishment  asked 
what  it  was  for. 

"  Prince  Demetrius  charged  me  to  get  it  for  you  to  go  to  the  ball 
in,"  said  Sarah ;  **  but  you  must  not  lose  time.  I  know  a  person  who 
will  lend  a  room  where  you  may  dress,  and  who  will  accompany  you 
in  a  domino.  Not  that  you  will  want  her  long,  for  the  prince  will 
soon  find  you  out." 

In  spite  of  Miriam's  wish  to  see  her  lover,  it  was  not  without  a 
violent  inward  struggle  that  she  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  Sarah's 
offer ;  but  female  vanity  whispered  that  such  an  opportunity  of  i^ 
pearing  in  the  full  blaze  of  her  charms  might  never  occur  again. 

''  I  will  go,"  she  at  length  said.  "  Yes,  I  will  see  him,  though 
destruction  lie  in  my  path ! " 

To  satisfy  Sarah,  she  tried  on  the  dress.  It  was  of  antique  fashion ; 
and  by  its  form,  as  well  as  the  richness  of  its  materials,  was  evidently 
intended  to  represent  the  costume  of  some  royal  personage  of  ancient 
days.  The  young  Jewess  stood  before  the  mirror,  and  her  cheek  was 
flushed  with  pleasure  as  she  saw  her  lovely  face  and  figure  set  off  by 
the  robes  of  a  queen. 

*'  1  shall  appear  before  him  as  a  princess,"  she  said ;  ''  but  some- 
thing is  still  wanting  to  represent  the  character  properly.  See, 
Sarah,  in  that  coffer  lie  ornaments  that  would  make  this  costume 
surpass  every  other  in  the  Romer  Salle." 

While  speaking,  she  half  unconsciously  took  out  the  casket,  and 
unwrapped  the  silk  from  round  it.  For  the  first  time  she  beheld  the 
seal,  whole  and  entire  as  it  had  been,  when  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before,  her  honest  grandfather  had  received  it  from  the  stranger. 

"  Have  you  no  knife  ?  "  said  Sarah,  as  she  snatched  the  casket  from 
her  hand  and  tore  off  the  seal  that  fastened  the  string.  Miriam 
started  at  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  jewels. 

"  What  have  you  done  ?  "  she  faintly  asked. 

Without  answering,  the  old  woman  placed  the  crown  on  Miriam's 
head,  and  clasping  her  hands  as  she  beheld  the  diamonds  sparkling 
among  her  jetty  locks  —  "Surely!"  she  exclaimed,  "Esther  her- 
self, when  attired  to  go  before  the  king,  was  not  fairer  than  you. 
Go,  child,  and  conquer  as  she  did ! " 

Encouraged  by  these  words,  Miriam  accompanied  Sarah  to  the 
room  which  the  latter  had  engaged  for  her  to  dress  in.     The  crown 
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wu  ig&in  placed  on  her  head.  "  Must  I  wear  the  red  cross  ?  "  she 
asked  with  a  shudder,  as  she  saw  Sarah  with  the  insignia  of  the  order 
in  her  hand. 

"To  he  sure  you  nrast,"  was  the  answer.  ^*  I  will  place  it  on  your 
bosom,  and  no  one  will  then  suspect  that  a  Jewess  is  concealed 
beneath  your  mask." 

it  would  he  impoasiUe  to  describe  the  astonishment  of  Miriam  on 
entering  the  Romer  Salle,  at  the  splendid  sight  that  greeted  her. 
The  duB,  where  sat  the  emperor,  surrounded  by  his  iHriUiant  court, 
the  rich  dresses  of  the  Hungarians,  the  jewels,  the  embroidery,  and 
the  waring  plumes  of  the  courtiers  and  ambassadors,  all  struck  on 
her  dazzled  senses  like  a  scene  of  enchantment.  Bul^  if  admiration 
ihaost  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  motion,  the  sensation  her  ap- 
peanmce  excited  in  the  assemblage  was  quite  as  great,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  beauty  of  her  figure,  or  the  extra- 
ordinary  yaloe  of  her  jewels,  attracted  the  most  attention. 

The  clang  of  the  trumpets  which  had  welcomed  the  imperial  guest 
had  ceased,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  symphony  played  entirely  on 
flates.  While  every  breath  was  hushed,  every  ear  attentive  to  catch 
the  harmonious  sounds,  a  loud  cry  rang  through  the  Salle.  All  eyes 
tamed  to  reprove  the  disturber.  A  tall  commanding  figure  in  uni- 
form was  s^n  reclining  on  a  sofa,  as  if  struck  down  by  some  sudden 
hbw.  The  crowd  closed  round  him,  and  the  respect  shown  to  the 
ioiperial  presence  caused  the  occurrence  to  pass  without  further 
notice. 

The  Polonaise  led  by  the  emperor  himself  had  begun,  and  Miriam 
had  as  yet  seen  no  traces  of  IVince  Demetrius.     Sick  at  heart,  she 
lef^  her  companion  and  wandered  from  the  ball-room  into  a  smaller 
tpartment,  where  she  sunk  on  a  sofa.     More  than  one  person  curious 
to  know  the  name  of  the  brilliant  mask,  had  followed  her,  but  her 
short  impatient  answers  baflled  all  their  attempts  at  conversation. 
Freed  from  their  importunities,  Miriam  had  been  for  some  minutes 
alone,  when  a  mask  whom  she  had  not  before  seen  placed  himself 
beside  her.     She   started,  for  that  proud  step,  that  stately  mien, 
Qould  only  belong  to  one  person.     The  very  sound  of  his  voice,  in 
spite  of  an  attempt  to  disguise  it,  convinced  her  it  was  the  prince. 
Hii  conversation  left  it  uncertain  whether  he  had  already  recognised 
her,  for  he  seemed  anxious  to  ascertain  her  name  and  rank.   Miriam's 
delight  at  finding   her  lover  amounted  to  ecstasy;   she  playfully 
parried  his  questions  by  insisting  that  he  already  knew  all  he  was 
asking.     At  length,  remembering  that  a  longer  stay  would  be  im- 
prudent, she  rose  to  depart 
**  Too  shall  not  leave  me,"  said  the  mask  pressing  her  hand. 
"Alas!**  returned  Miriam.     "You  will  not  wish  to  detain  me, 
whoi  you  hear  that  it  is  to  no  princess  you  are  paying  your  court, 
bat  to  a  poor  maiden,  who  wears  a  crown  to  which  she  has  no  right, 
whose  only  riches  are  a  pair  of  black  eyes,  with  which  to  weep  your 
absence,  and  long  raven  locks  to  dry  them  with." 

"  I  know  I "  whispered  the  other.     "  You  are  the  Jewess " 

"  And  if  I  am ! "  she  inten*upted,  "  will  you  deceive  me  and  break 
my  heart  ?  *' 
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*^  Let  us  understand  each  other,'*  said  her  companion  impatientl; 
"  You  had  those  jewels  from  jour  father." 

"From  my  grandfather,  who  received  them  from  a  prince, 
ought  not  to  mention  it,  but  I  can  conceal  nothing  from  you." 

"  I  know  the  story,"  said  the  mask,  "  but  you  are  going  home, 
will  accompany  you." 

Miriam's  companion  came  up  at  this  moment,  and  the  three  le 
the  Romer  Salle  together. 

Early  the  next  morning,  a  travelling  chaise  with  one  person  insic 
was  proceeding  along  a  street  in  Frankfort  leading  to  the  Jewif 
quarter  of  the  town,  when  its  progress  was  stopped  by  a  crowd  < 
persons  assembled  before  a  house,  and  seemingly  in  the  most  violei 
state  of  excitement.  The  traveller  demanded  the  cause  of  the  di 
turbance.  He  was  answered  that  a  young  Jewess  named  Miria 
lay  a  corpse  in  the  house.  It  was  supposed  that  she  had  been  mu: 
dered  by  an  old  Portuguese  Jewess,  named  Sarah,  assisted  by 
woman  of  ill-fame,  in  whose  room  the  deed  had  been  done. 

It  was  Reuben,  Miriam's  betrothed,  who  was  just  returning  fro: 
his  journey,  to  whom  these  melancholy  tidings  were  communicatei 
Overwhelmed  with  horror,  he  entreated  permission  to  see  the  bod 
He  was  refused,  for  the  house  was  in  possession  of  the  city  authi 
rities.  While  he  still  disputed  the  point,  a  rush  of  the  p^ple  droi 
him  back,  and  curses  were  heard  from  every  tongue  as  the  tn 
culprits,  loudly  protesting  their  innocence,  were  conveyed  to  prisoi 
Soon  after,  some  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Jewish  communif 
came  to  fetch  the  body  of  Miriam  to  her  mother's  house.  Even  i 
death,  the  matchless  beauty  of  "  the  Pearl  of  Israel,"  was  the  admi 
ation  of  all  who  beheld  her.  She  lay  with  her  rich  garments  drench< 
with  the  blood  that  had  flowed  from  a  wound  near  the  heart.  Tl 
black  hair,  from  which  the  crown  had  been  hastily  torn,  hung  i 
disorder  over  her  snowy  neck,  where  the  bloody  marks  of  the  ma 
derer's  hand  had  left  evidence  of  the  violence  with  which  the  ml 
cross  had  been  snatched  from  her  bosom. 

The  coronation  was  over,  and  all  the  strangers  had  left  Frankfo: 
before  Sarah  and  her  accomplice  were  brought  to  triaL  Althoog 
protesting  that  they  were  not  guilty,  the  proofs  appeared  so  stron 
against  them,  that  they  were  condemned  without  a  dissenting  voio 
On  the  scaffold,  Sarah  uttered  bitter  curses  against  her  judges,  whi 
her  companion  stretching  out  her  hands  in  a  last  appeal  to  her  felion 
citizens,  declared  that  she  died  innocent. 


Years  rolled  on,  the  story  of  IVIiriam  had  become  a  tale  rememberc 
only  when  some  traveller  explored  the  Jewish  quarter  of  the  cit 
when  the  Syndic  of  the  Jews  was  one  day  requested  to  accompan 
a  person  newly  arrived  in  Frankfort  to  the  Hebrew  burying  grouiu 
The  stranger  was  a  man  of  remarkable  appearance.  Although  a] 
parently  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  his  tall  figure  retained  muc 
of  its  former  strength  and  elasticity.  When  excited  by  strong  erne 
tions,  his  black  eyes  sparkled  with  all  the  fire  of  youth ;  but  h; 
contracted  brow  and  compressed  lips  seemed  to  mark  him  as  one  wl 
had  suffered  much  pain,  mental  or  bodily. 
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On  entering  the  cemetery,  he  requested  to  be  shown  the  place 
where  Miriun  was  buried.  Passing  numerous  grave-stones  inscribed 
with  Hebrew  characters,  his  conductor  led  the  way  to  a  lowly  hillock, 
the  stone  of  which  was  fast  crumbling  away.  "  Here,"  said  he, 
'*  lies  the  body  of  the  loveliest  and  most  unfortunate  of  her  sex.  Evil 
was  the  day  that  the  unhappy  girl  ceased  to  remember  the  gulf  that 
B^arates  a  Jew  from  a  Christian ! " 

These  words  were  spoken  with  a  bitterness  that  caused  the  stranger 
to  look  earnestly  at  the  speaker,  and  he  saw  that  his  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears.     "  Were  you  her  brother  ?  "  he  asked. 

"I  was  more!"  replied  the  other.  "I  was  her  betrothed:  but 
for  mj  fatal  journey  she  might  now  be  alive,  the  mother  of  my  chil- 
dren. The  tragic  story  has  never  been  clearly  explained,  for  the 
declaration  of  the  two  women  seemed  to  implicate  a  third  person- in 
the  transaction ;  but  neither  he  nor  the  fate  of  the  jewels  could  ever 
he  discovered." 

"Perhaps,*'  said  the  stranger  aflter  a  short  silence,  "I  could  give 
70a  the  information  you  wish  for.  My  mission  here  is  connected 
with  the  circumstances  that  you  speak  of ;  but  you  must  grant  me 
two  requests.  The  one  is  to  be  silent  respecting  my  visit ;  the  other, 
to  permit  me  to  enter  this  cemetery  alone,  as  often  as  I  wish." 

Bib  hearer,  greatly  surprised,  promised  to  observe  the  conditions, 
and  they  left  the  place  together. 

"The  two  women,"   said  the   stranger,    "were  innocent      The 

murder  was  committed  by  a  servant  of  the  prince's ;  the  same  who  in 

his  infimcy  twice  saved  him  from  sharing  his  father's  fate.    Marco, 

that  was  his  name,  had  been  brought  up  in  the  family,  was  warmly 

attached  to  his  master,  and  swore,  if  ever  it  were  in  his  power,  to 

revenge  his  death.     On  recognising  the  jewels,  Prince  Demetrius 

left  the  ball  and  communicated  his  discovery  to  this  man,  charging 

luoi  not  to  lose  sight  of  them.     The  story  ran,  that  Prince  Constantine 

luid  been  betrayed  by  a  Jew,  and  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the 

person  possessing  them,  and  who  owned  that  she  belonged  to  that 

people,  was  the  child  of  the  betrayer.     Marco  watched  her  and  her 

ooanpanion  to  the  house,  and  taking  the  opportunity  of  the  absence  of 

the  latter,  he  entered  Miriam's  room.     He  was  joyfuUy  received,  for 

she  took  him  for  his  master — you  know  the  rest.     Prince  Demetrius 

won  after  married,  and  the  crown  that  was  torn  from  the  brow  of  the 

murdered  girl  adorned  that  of  his  bride.     From  that  hour  the  curse 

(^  Heaven  seemed  to  pursue  him.     His  children  died,  his  wife  was 

&ithless,  he  lost  the  emperor's  favour  ;  and  when  at  last,  a  banished 

man,  he  knelt  by  the  bedside  of  the  assassin,  he  promised  that  the 

&tal  jewels  should  be  offered  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  to  the  manes 

of  the  innocent  victim." 

The  stranger  took  his  leave,  nor  did  the  Syndic  ever  see  him  again, 
for  on  the  following  day  he  left  Frankfort ;  Reuben,  however,  learned 
that  he  had  visited  the  cemetery  alone,  and  reflecting  on  the  occur- 
rence, he  felt  convinced  that  in  him  he  had  beheld  one  of  the  principal 
actors  in  the  tragedy,  and  that  his  visiter  must  have  been  Prince 
Demetrius  himself. 
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AN  INCIDENT   IN  GUIPUZCOA. 


The  chain  of  the  Pyreneesy  that  magnificent  natural  barrier  betwe 
France  and  the  Peninsula,  generally  diminishes  in  height  as  it  n 
preaches  the  western  coast,  until,  on  arriving  within  a  few  milea 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  towering  wall  or  mountain  dwindles  into  c 
tached  and  comparatively  trifling  ranges  of  hills,  and  the  bomkla 
line  between  the  two  countries  is  completed  by  the  insigniflea 
stream  of  the  Bidassoa.  On  the  Spanish  bank  of  that  river,  and  si 
short  distance  from  the  spot  where  it  leaves  the  irontier,  and  beeoa 
entirdy  Spanish,  there  stands,  or  at  least  stood,  some  half-doaen  joi 
back,  a  small  sqnalid  looking  ventOf  or  inn,  which,  judging  firani 
wild  isolated  position,  was  more  likely  to  be  resorted  to  by  smnggii 
and  outlaws  than  by  honest  men  and  peaceable  traveUera.  Bmit 
an  angle  formed  by  some  large  masses  of  dark-coloured  rock,  i 
house  was  invisible  to  persons  i^proaching  from  the  east  or  soot 
on  the  north  side,  or  front,  flowed  the  river,  at  a  distance  of  mbool 
hundred  yards,  and  with  a  thick  forest  of  oak  and  chestnut  on  : 
opposite  bank ;  while  to  the  west  the  ground  was  rugged  and  broiu 
with  a  narrow  mule  track  winding  like  a  whitish  line  over  the  roc 
amongst  which  it  finally  lost  itself 

On  an  autumn  night  of  the  year  1838,  the  large  smoky  room  1l 
composed  the  whole  of  the  ground-floor  of  this  inn  was  occupied 
two  persons.  One  of  these  was  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  tall,  vm 
boned,  and  muscular,  and  possessed  of  the  broad  Bhould^:^^  nam 
hips,  and  sinewy  limbs,  that  characterise  the  Spanish  mountaine 
His  countenance,  naturally  harsh  and  stem  in  its  expression,  m 
rendered  still  less  prepossessing  by  the  scar  of  a  sabre  cut,  extendi 
from  the  left  temple,  across  the  cheek-bone,  to  the  comer  of  his  lo 
upper  lip,  which  latter  feature  was  covered  by  a  thick  mnstache  a 
reddish-brown  colour.  His  dress  was  half  nulitary,  half  civiliaa; 
blue  frock-coat  buttoned  np  to  the  chin,  and  girt  at  the  waist  b] 
leathern  belt  su{^orttng  a  curved  and  broad-bbded  sabre,  a  Baaq 
cap  4M  his  head,  and  at  his  heels  sharp  rowelled  spurs  that  jinglad 
he  strode  up  and  down  the  damp  and  filthy  floor  of  the  room.  1 
was  apparently  annoyed  or  impatient  at  somethii^:  from  time 
time  a  muttered  curse  or  angry  exclamation  escaped  him,  and 
would  give  a  fierce  stamp  with  the  heel  of  his  boot,  or  a  ha«^  dul 
at  his  brazen  sword-hilt.  Once  or  twice  he  paused  opposite  to  t 
large  projecting  chimney  and  gazed  for  a  moment  into  the  log-l 
that  was  smouldering  on  the  hearth,  or  pulled  up  the  wick  in  an  ii 
lamp  that  hung  from  tlie  rudely  fashioned  mantel-shelf,  and  then  ] 
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somed  his  monotonous  promenade.  The  second  occupant  of  the  dingy 
apartment  was  a  boj,  apparently  ahout  twelve  years  of  age,  to  judge 
at  least  from  his  diininutiTe  stature  and  delicate  features.  He  was 
crouched  down  upon  a  low  bench  in  the  chinmey-comer,  his  elbows 
on  his  knees,  his  chin  resting  on  his  hands,  and  his  large  restless 
black  eyes  glittering  from  amongst  a  profusion  of  tangled  curls  of  the 
same  colour,  that  hung  over  his  neck,  shoulders,  and  cheeks.  The 
name  of  this  lad  was  Mat^,  and  he  was  the  son  of  the  keeper  of  the 
venta,  one  Jos^  Miron,  a  notorious  contrabandista,  who  was  then  ab- 
sent on  a  smuggling  expedition.  The  man  who  has  been  described 
was  Antonio  Ranez,  or  as  he  was  more  commonly  called,  Antonito, 
the  chief  of  a  small  guerilla  band,  that  carried  on  a  kind  of  predatory 
warfare  against  the  Carlists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French  fron- 
tier, a  good  deal  on  its  own  account,  and  a  little  on  that  of  her 
Catholic  Majesty  Isabella  the  Second. 

After  some  continuance  of  his  restless  walk,  Antonio's  patience 
seemed  to  be  fairly  exhausted.  Stopping  suddenly,  he  drew  from  his 
podet  a  clumsy  silver  watch,  and  looked  at  it  by  the  light  of  the 
lamp. 

**  Las  once  I  Eleven  o'clock  ! "  he  exclaimed,  *^  and  not  yet  come. 
Something  must  have  happened." 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  when  the  stillness  of  the  night 
WIS  broken  by  a  shrill  whistle,  given  apparently  within  a  very  short 
dkance  of  the  house.  The  man  hurried  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and 
gaaed  oat  into  the  darkness,  which  was  excessive,  the  sky  being 
coTered  with  heavy  clouds,  and  not  a  star  visible.  Suddenly  a  light 
ippeared  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Bidassoa,  and  threw  a  brilliant 
streak  across  the  water.  The  illumination  was  momentary,  and  then 
>U  was  again  darkness. 

^Mat^,  muehacho  pronto!  quick!"  cried  the  guerilla  in  a  low 
hnrried  tone  to  the  boy,  who  was  still  cowering  in  the  chimney -comer, 
lie  lad  rose  to  his  feet,  and  it  then  became  evident  that  his  diminu- 
tiTe  stature  and  sickly  juvenile  appearance  were  not  so  much  owing  to 
lui  youth  as  to  the  deformity  of  his  frame.  He  might  be  twenty 
years  of  age,  but  was  considerably  under  five  feet  in  height,  his  legs 
long  aad  awkward,  his  body  exceedingly  short,  and  disfigured  by  a 
protuberance  between  the  shoulders. 

''Mat&>,  quick  to  the  boats  1"  repeated  Antonio. 

The  hunchback  led  the  way  with  long  strides  to  the  water's  edge, 
where  a  small  boat  was  lying  concealed  among  some  bushes,  to  which 
H  was  secured.  Antonio  sprang  in.  The  lad  untied  the  rope,  and 
was  about  to  follow,  when  the  guerilla  uttered  a  fierce  oath. 

" The  oars  —  where  are  they  ?" 

Ifat^  looked  into  the  boat. 

*^  Are  they  not  here,  Don  Antonio  ?" 

"  DemofUo  /"  exclaimed  the  guerilla,  in  a  tone  of  suppressed  fury ; 
^the  oars,  you  imp  of  perdition  !" 

And,  seizing  the  boy  by  the  collar,  he  shook  him  violently. 

"  They  must  be  in  the  stable,"  said  the  hunchback,  as  soon  as  ho 
had  breath  to  speak.     ^'  I  will  fetch  them." 
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At  this  moment  another  whistle  and  a  second  flash  of  light  across 
the  water  seemed  to  increase  the  impatience  of  Antonio,  who  jumped 
out  of  the  boat,  and,  striking  the  unlucky  dwarf  a  furious  blow  on  the 
face,  caught  him  by  the  collar  and  dragged  him  in  the  direction  of  the 
house.  In  less  than  three  minutes  the  guerilla  returned,  bearing  one 
of  the  missing  oars  in  his  hand,  by  a  few  strokes  of  which  the  boat 
was  impelled  to  within  half  a  score  yards  of  the  opposite  shore.  Strik- 
ing his  paddle  into  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  river,  Antonio  then 
checked  his  speed. 

"  Quien  vivef — Who  goes  there  ?"  said  he,  in  a  distinct  but  cautious 
tone. 

**  Baposo  *,"  was  the  reply. 

The  keel  of  the  boat  grated  upon  the  shore,  a  man,  muffled  in  a 
doak  stepped  in,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  skiff  and  its  occupants  were 
again  on  the  Spanish  bank  of  the  Bidassoa.  The  boat  was  moored, 
and  the  two  men  walked  up  to  the  inn. 

Divesting  himself  of  his  cloak,  and  laying  aside  the  dark  lantern 
which  had  served  him  for  his  signals,  the  new  comer  drew  a  bench  to 
the  fire,  and,  seating  himself  upon  it,  stirred  up  the  embers  and  ex- 
posed his  booted  feet,  which  were  soaked  with  water  and  covered  with 
mud,  to  the  pleasant  heat  of  the  flames.  He  was  a  man  of  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  with  strongly  marked  features  of  a  particularly  keen  and 
resolute  expression,  and  dressed  in  plain  clothes  of  unassuming  cut 
and  materials.  Antonio,  after  carefully  shutting  the  door,  also  ap- 
proached the  fire,  and  seated  himself  opposite  to  the  stranger,  who 
cast  a  searching  glance  round  the  room. 

"  Are  you  alone  ?"  said  the  stranger.     "  Where  is  Jos6  Miron  ?" 

"  Passing  tobacco  into  France,"  was  the  reply. 

"And  his  son?" 

"  The  humpbacked  cub  is  in  the  sulks,  and  has  taken  himself  off. 
You  may  speak  freely,  Senor  L  ♦  ♦  ♦.  There  is  no  fear  of  our  being 
overheard.     Are  matters  progressing?" 

"  Excellently  well,"  replied  the  otiier.  "  He  is  at  Aspeitia,  with- 
out other  guards  than  a  few  orderlies,  thinking  himself  as  safe  as  if 
he  were  on  the  throne  at  Madrid,  with  a  regiment  of  body-guards  at 
the  gates  of  his  palace.  He  little  dreams  of  what  is  brewing  for  him. 
How  astonished  he  will  be  to  see  us  walk  up  to  his  bedside  to-morrow 
night.  For  to-morrow  night  it  must  be,  Antonio.  There  is  no  time 
to  lose." 

"And  why  would  not  the  general  do  it?"  asked  the  guerilla. 
"  What  can  be  his  reason  for  throwing  away  such  a  chance?" 

"  Pshaw  1 "  returned  the  other,  impatiently  —  "  the  general  I  It  is 
not  your  generals  and  colonels  who  want  to  put  an  end  to  a  war  which 
gives  them  money  and  promotion.  No,  no.  He  treated  me  as  a 
madman  when  I  opened  the  plan  to  him,  hinted  that  I  was  a  spy,  and 
finally  ordered  me  to  leave  the  province.  So  I  took  a  passport  for 
France,  and  here  I  am.  But  we  can  do  it  without  him,  Antonio. 
To-morrow  night,  one  hour  after  sunset,  I  shall  be  off  St.  SebastiaD, 

•  A  fox. 
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with  the  two  chasse-marees.     Mind  you  and  your  men  are  ready  to 
join  me." 

"It  is  a  risking  basiness,"  said  the  guerilla,  musingly.  ''But  the 
prize  is  worth  trying  for.  They  ought  to  make  me  commander-in- 
chief  and  yoa  prime  minister,  if  we  succeed ;  for  we  shall  have  done 
more  than  all  their  ministers  and  generals  have  been  able  to  do. 
ikmtissima  Virgen !  compadre.  Think  of  you  and  I  rousing  his 
majesty  from  his  first  sleep,  just  touching  him  on  the  shoulder  and 

saying,  *  Carlitos ^ " 

"Hush  I"  exclaimed  L  *  *  *,  hastily.  "You  are  imprudent.  No 
use  mentioning  names." 

"  Not  a  soul  to  hear  us,"  replied  Antonio ;  "  but,  however,  silence 
is  our  countersign.      Have  you  any  thing  more  to  say  to  me?" 

"Nothing,"  said  L***:  "only  remember  to-morrow,  one  hour 
after  sunset." 

"  I  shall  be  exact,"  replied  Antonio ;  "  and  then  —  hurrah  for  an 
ounce  of  lead  or  a  general's  commission  I" 

These  were  the  last  words  spoken  by  either  of  the  two  men,  who 
now  left  the  house  together.  L  •  *  *  crossed  into  France  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  he  had  arrived,  and  Antonio,  after  conveying  him 
oTer  the  river,  entered  a  sort  of  shed  that  served  as  a  stable  to  the 
venta,  and  presently  reappeared  mounted  upon  a  strong  rough-looking 
horse.  He  struck  into  a  mountain  path,  and  in  another  moment  had 
disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

Scarcely  had  the  clatter  made  upon  the  flinty  soil  by  his  horse's 
hoofs  died  away,  when  there  was  a  stir  amongst  a  pile  of  old  sacks  and 
fishing  nets  in  a  corner  of  the  room  which  the  guerilla  and  L  *  *  * 
had  so  recently  lef^ ;  and  the  unshapely  figure  of  Mat^  Miron  rose  to 
its  feet  The  features  of  the  deformed  lad  were  smeared  with  blood, 
the  result  of  the  blow  he  had  received ;  but  instead  of  wearing  an  ex> 
preseion  of  pain  or  vexation,  they  were  lighted  up  with  a  smile  of 
sarage  joy. 

"  Aspeitia ! "  he  muttered  between  his  teeth,  as  he  approached  the 
fire  and  held  out  his  long  ape-like  fingers  to  the  embers.  "  Carlitos  — 
A  general's  commission  —  the  fool !  Antonito  the  muleteer  with  a 
general's  yb/a.  He  has  reckoned  without  Mat^o,  ay,  and  without 
the  blow,"  added  he,  putting  his  hand  to  his  face,  which  was  swollen, 
tod  stiU  bleeding.     "  Ha,  ha!  the  fool  1 " 

And  extinguishing  the  lamp,  which  was  smoking  and  flickering  in 
its  socket,  the  hunchback  uttered  a  wild  sound  between  a  yell  and  a 
hugh,  and  darted  out  of  the  venta. 

It  was  about  an  hour  after  nightfall  upon  the  day  subsequent  to 
that  on  which  the  incidents  above  narrated  occurred  that  two  of  the 
fastHUuluig  lugger-rigged  vessels,  known  as  Trincadores,  or  Chasse^ 
mareegf  came  gliding  down  with  a  favouring  breeze  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  French  coast,  and  backed  their  sails  opposite  to  the  harbour 
of  St  Sebastian.  At  the  same  instant  lanterns  were  run  up  to  their 
mast-heads ;  and  scarcely  had  this  been  done,  when,  from  the  shadow  of 
the  clififl  below  the  lighthouse,  five  row-boats,  crowded  with  men,  shot 
out,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  reached  the  side  of  the  trincadores. 
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The  crews  of  the  boatB  were  transferred  to  the  larger  vessels,  wit 
the  exception  of  two  rowers,  who  remained  in  each  of  the  former,  an 
pulled  leisurely  back  to  land.  All  sail  was  now  made  on  the  lug 
gers,  a  fresh  easterly  breeze  favoured  their  progress,  and  sent  thei 
bounding  over  the  waves ;  but,  as  if  even  this  rapid  rate  of  progres 
sion  had  not  been  sufficient,  sweeps  were  put  out,  and  the  sturd 
Biscayan  mariners  applied  themselves  to  accelerate  the  speed  of  th 
vessels,  which  advanced  with  extraordinary  swiftness,  the  wate 
flashing  from  their  sides,  and  emitting  the  phosphoric  light  frequentl, 
to  be  observed  upon  that  coast.  The  men  who  had  been  brought  o: 
board  by  the  boats  took  no  share  in  the  labour  of  the  sailors,  whicl 
to  judge  from  their  garb  and  equipment,  would  not  have  been  ver 
congenial  to  their  habits  and  profession.  They  were  about  fifty  L 
number,  active,  hardy-looking  fellows,  some  of  them  of  rather  cut 
throat  physiognomy,  but  all  with  an  expression  of  reckless  darioj 
stamped  upon  their  features.  Their  dress  was  tolerably  various,  som 
wearing  blue  or  green  uniform  jackets,  others  grey  frock-coats.  Ai 
had  the  roimd  flat  cap,  which  was  the  universal  head-dress  of  th 
Carlists,  and  also  of  some  of  the  Christino  guerilla  corps,  and  all  wer 
armed  well  and  alike,  with  clean  serviceable  muskets  and  bayoneti 
their  cananas  or  leathern  belts  being  stuffed  full  of  cartridges. 

These  men  formed  the  guerilla  band  of  Antonio  Ranez,  who  noi 
stood  upon  the  half  deck  of  the  larger  chasse-mareey  in  low  and  camef 
conversation  with  the  same  person  whom  he  had  met  the  precedin, 
night  at  the  venta  on  the  Bidassoa.  The  Senor  L  ♦  *  *,  howevei 
had  changed  his  costume  to  one  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  his  com 
panion,  and  had,  moreover,  buckled  a  sword  round  his  waist,  whil 
from  the  breast  of  his  coat  protruded  the  butts  of  two  pistols.  Hi 
brow  was  slightly  knit,  and  his  countenance  wore  a  look  of  decisio 
and  excitement  as  he  paced,  or  rather  turned,  up  and  down  the  haU 
dozen  planks  that  formed  the  quarter-deck  of  the  lugger.  "  It  is 
bold  thing,"  said  he,  in  reply  to  some  observation  made  by  Antonu 
<<  but  the  prize  aimed  at  is  in  proportion.  And  if  there  has  been  n 
treachery,  and  the  men  are  staunch,  I  will  answer  for  its  success." 

"  Treachery  there  can  hardly  have  been,"  replied  the  guerilla 
for  even  now  none  but  you  and  myself  know  whither  we  are  bounc 
or  what  is  the  object  of  our  expedition.  Certainly  its  real  one  is  th 
last  that  will  be  suspected.  As  to  my  men,  I  answer  for  them  as  fc 
myself." 

Within  three  hours  after  the  luggers  had  left  St,  Sebastian,  the 
cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  on  a  secluded  part  of  the  Goi 
puzcoan  coast,  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orio,  and  within  a  shcn 
distance  of  the  port  of  Guetaria.  Forty  guerillas,  with  Antonio  an 
L  •  ♦  ♦,  were  conveyed  to  land  by  successive  trips  of  the  lugger 
boats ;  the  other  ten  were  left  on  board,  with  strict  orders  to  allcr 
none  of  the  crew  to  go  ashore,  but  to  await  at  the  same  spot  the  retor 
of  their  comrades,  which  would  take  place  before  daybreak.  Ever) 
thing  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  silence  and  caution ;  all  light 
had  long  been  extinguished  on  board  both  vessels;  the  oars  wei 
muffled,  and  no  man  spoke  above  his  breath. 
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There  was  no  moon,  but  the  night  was  a  clear  and  starlight  one, 
^ben  Antonio  and  his  band,  under  the  guidance  of  L  ^  ^  *,  who  sta- 
tioned himself  at  the  head  of  the  party,  left  the  coast,  and  struck  into 
the  interior  of  the  country,  marching  in  single  file,  at  a  pace  not  un- 
frequently  adopted  by  Spanish  soldiers,  and  that  for  silence  and  speed 
could  be  equaUed  bj  few  besides  North  American  Indians.  It  was 
neither  a  walk  nor  a  run,  but  a  swinging  step  between  the  two,  capable 
of  being  long  sustained,  and  which  carried  them  over  the  ground  with 
great  rapidity.  Their  guide  was  evidently  a  man  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  country  he  was  traversing ;  he  looked  neither  to  the  right 
nor  the  left,  but  pursued  his  course  in  nearly  a  straight  line,  now 
serosa  meadows  and  ploughed  fields,  then  through  narrow  lanes  and 
perhaps  for  a  short  distance  along  a  high  road ;  through  copse  and 
thicket,  over  hedge,  ditch,  and  bank,  on  he  went  with  the  untiring 
vigour  and  activity  of  a  Biscayan  mountaineer.  From  the  moment 
the  guerillas  set  foot  on  shore,  they  were  in  the  Carlist  country, 
amongst  a  population  devoted  to  the  Pretender,  and  within  a  short 
distance  of  numerous  cantonments  and  garrisons  of  his  troops,  l^he 
hiteness  of  the  hour,  however,  the  darkness,  and  the  unfrequented 
paths  they  were  following,  rendered  it  improbable  that  they  should  be 
encountered  or  even  seen,  but  nevertheless  every  precaution  had  been 
taken  in  case  they  were.  Their  dress  and  equipment  were  the  same 
in  all  respects  as  those  of  most  of  the  Carhst  troops :  they  were  all 
Biscayans,  talking  Basque,  and  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  enemy 
thej  were  so  unhesitatingly  venturing  amongst.  During  a  march  of 
three  hours'  duration  they  made  but  two  rencontres.  The  first  was  of 
some  peasant  women,  who  wished  them  a  good  night,  and  walked  on 
unsuspectingly,  taking  them  for  Carlist  soldiers,  the  more  so  as  two 
or  three  of  the  men  struck  up  a  ditty  popular  amongst  the  factious 
troops,  and  the  words  of  which  were  as  complimentary  to  Don  Carlos 
M  they  were  disparaging  to  his  niece  and  sister-in-law.  The  second 
meeting  was  not  got  over  so  easily.  A  peasant,  mounted  on  a  stout 
mole,  came  trotting  up  beside  the  party,  with  which  he  seemed  in- 
ch'ned  to  keep  company.  He  entered  into  conversation  with  the  men, 
asked  them  where  they  were  going  and  whence  coming,  and  what  was 
the  cause  of  so  late  a  march.  The  guerillas  had  had  their  lesson  and 
Were  ready  with  answers,  but  his  curiosity  was  not  easily  satisfied, 
and  his  questions  became  embarrassing. 

"  Get  rid  of  that  chattering  fool,"  said  L  ♦  *  *  to  Antonio.  "  He 
is  too  inquisitive.     Fifty  lives  must  not  be  risked  for  one." 

"  True,"  said  Antonio,  drawing  his  sabre  silently,  and  slackening 
his  pace.  As  the  unlucky  peasant  passed  the  guerilla,  a  bright  blade 
gleamed  for  an  instant ;  there  was  a  low  gurgling  sound,  and  then  a 
body  fell  crashing  through  bushes  and  branches  into  the  ravine  that 
bordered  the  road. 

It  was  an  hour  past  midnight  when  the  adventurous  little  band 
halted  in  a  lane  that  wound  between  hills  covered  with  forest  trees, 
from  amongst  which  large  irregular  comers  and  pinnacles  of  rock 
here  and  there  protruded.    Every  thing  was  still ;  the  breeze  had  died 
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away,  and  save  the  occasional  screech  of  an  owl  or  croak  of  a  frog, 
not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard. 

"  In  ten  minutes  we  are  there,"  said  L  *  *  *  to  Antonio.  "  It  is 
time  to  give  the  men  their  final  orders." 

Antonio  assented,  and  the  next  moment  the  guerillas  were  collected 
in  a  circle  round  their  leaders.     L  *  *  *  addressed  them. 

'^  Men,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a  light  at  no  very  great  distance, 
**  yonder  is  Aspeitia." 

There  was  a  movement  of  surprise  amongst  the  men  at  finding 
themselves,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  den  of  the  lion. 

"  There  is  a  person  there  whom  we  are  going  to  seize  and  convey 
back  to  the  trincadores.  There  are  no  troops  in  the  place  and  we 
expect  little  difficulty  in  making  his  capture ;  but  should  there  be  any 
attempt  at  rescue,  with  an  appearance  of  success,  remember  that,  dead 
or  alive,  we  must  have  him,  and  that  his  head  alone  will  be  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  to  the  man  who  shall  present  it  to-morrow  at  St.  Se- 
bastian. And  now,  forward !  Raposo  the  watchword.  The  rendez- 
vous here  in  case  of  dispersion." 

The  men  fell  into  their  places,  and  the  march  was  resumed.  They 
had  not,  however,  advanced  a  hundred  yards  from  the  spot  at  which 
this  short  pause  had  been  made,  when  the  pass  was  lighted  up  with  a 
bright  glare,  and  the  reports  of  five-score  muskets  were  echoed  from 
the  neighbouring  hills.  At  the  same  instant,  from  behind  rocks  and 
trees,  from  amongst  brushwood  and  bushes,  hundreds  of  dark  forms 
started  up ;  and  the  white  caps  of  the  fifth  battalion  of  Guipuzcoa, 
the  gallant  and  much  dreaded  Chapelchurris,  became  dimly  visible 
through  the  darkness  as  the  wearers  hurried  down  to  the  attack  of 
the  Christinos. 

"  Hemos  perdido"  said  L  *  *  *,  as  he  fell  heavily  over  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree.     "  We  have  lost,  but  the  cast  was  worth  risking." 

He  had  been  struck  by  two  balls,  and  died  almost  instantly.  More 
than  a  third  of  the  guerillas  had  been  killed  or  desperately  wounded 
by  the  volley  they  had  received,  but  notwithstanding  this  heavy  loss, 
and  the  desperate  situation  in  which  he  found  himself,  Antonio,  who 
was  as  yet  unhurt,  did  not  seem  to  despair,  or  at  any  rate  he  was  re- 
solved to  sell  his  life  dearly. 

"  AnimOy  muchachos  I "  cried  he,  as  he  snatched  up  the  musket  of 
one  of  his  dead  followers,  and  taking  a  steady  aim  at  a  Carlist  officer 
who  was  leading  on  his  men  to  the  charge,  shot  him  dead.  The 
Christinos,  gathering  courage  from  the  example  of  their  chief,  poured 
in  a  volley  upon  the  enemy,  which  for  an  instant  checked  the  advance 
of  the  latter.  But  the  odds  were  too  large  for  the  issue  of  the  contest 
to  be  doubtful.  A  gallant  but  vain  attempt  was  made  by  Antonio  to 
retreat  along  the  road  by  which  he  had  come,  fighting  as  he  went,  but 
after  twice  driving  back  the  Carlists  by  the  desperate  impetuosity  of 
his  attacks,  he  found  that  he  was  completely  surrounded,  and  might  as 
well  die  where  he  stood.  A  general  discharge  from  the  Chapel- 
churris, who  were  enraged  at  the  obstinate  resistance  of  this  Handful 
of  men,  brought  the  matter  to  a  conclusion.    Five  Christinos,  who  still 
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remained  on  foot,  threw  down  their  arms  and  begged  for  quarter,  but 
were  instantly  bayoneted.  Antonio  himself  lay  mortally  wounded  on 
the  ground. 

Before  the  smoke  of  this  final  volley  had  cleared  away,  a  lad, 
mounted  on  an  uncouth  Pyrenean  pony,  made  his  appearance  upon 
the  scene  of  the  skirmish.  Dismounting,  he  began  peering  about 
amongst  the  dead  and  dying  men  with  which  the  ground  was  strewed, 
until  he  at  length  came  to  Antonio,  who  was  lying  by  the  road-side, 
his  head  partially  propped  up  against  a  fragment  of  rock,  his  life  fast 
oozing  out  by  three  wounds,  the  least  of  which  was  mortal.  On  re- 
cognising the  dying  guerilla,  a  wild  shout  of  exultation  burst  from  the 
lips  of  Mateo  the  hunchback. 

"  Ha !  Anton  mio,^  he  cried,  "  we  are  not  to  be  a  general  this  time, 
it  seems ;  we  must  wait  a  little  longer  for  the  fiija.  Or  have  we  got 
the  ounce  of  lead  for  our  share  ?  Ha,  ha !  Well  —  'twill  teach  you 
to  beat  and  buffet  the  poor  hunchback.  And  so  you  would  have  car- 
ried off  Carlitos,  eh  ?    Ha,  ha,  ha ! " 

And  he  began  capering  and  dancing  round  the  wounded  man, 
shouting  out  abuse  of  Isabel  and  her  partisans,  and  singing  frag- 
ments of  Carlist  songs,  to  the  considerable  amusement  of  some  of  the 
Chapelchurris,  who  had  lit  torches  in  order  the  better  to  despoil  the 
Mies  of  the  Christinos,  and  now  stood  looking  on  in  the  flickering, 
flaring  light  at  the  antics  of  the  half  crazy  hunchback,  occasionally,  too, 
joining  in  the  taunts  he  addressed  to  the  unfortunate  Antonio.  Pre- 
sentljr  the  latter  made  a  slight  movement,  as  if  desirous  of  raising  his 
head  higher  upon  its  rocky  pillow.  Mateo  immediately  threw  himself 
on  his  knees  beside  him. 

"Let  me  assist  you,  Antonito,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  mockery. 
"  You  do  not  seem  at  your  ease  upon  your  couch  to-night." 

And  throwing  his  long  lean  arms  round  the  body  of  his  victim,  he 
exerted  all  his  strength  to  drag  him  into  a  sitting  posture,  at  the 
same  time  twisting  his  flexible  features  into  a  hideous  grimace  of  con- 
tempt and  hatred.    The  wounded  guerilla  uttered  a  groan  of  pain  and 
rage,  which  was  echoed  a  moment  later  by  a  sharp  shrill  cry  from 
the  hunchback.     The  arms  of  the  latter  relaxed  their  hold,  his  head 
^irooped,  and  he  fell  heavily  across  the  body  of  Antonio,  in  whose 
throat  the   death  rattle  was  now   audible.      Some   of  the  Carlists 
stepped  forward  and  raised  Mateo,  but  he  was  already  dead.     By  a 
hst  effort  of  expiring  strength,  the  guerilla  had  drawn  his  knife  and 
stabbed  his  betrayer  and  tormenter  to  the  heart. 


It  is  a  fact  known  to  few,  but  not  the  less  a  fact,  that  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  Carlist  war  in  Spain  a  plan  was  formed  for  carrying 
off  Don  Carlos  from  his  quarters  at  a  Guipuzcoan  village,  where  he 
was  frequently  left  unguarded,  and  with  but  few  attendants.  It  was 
proposed  that  a  steamer  should  leave  St.  Sebastian  soon  after  night- 
fall, and  land  a  handful  of  resolute  Basque  guerillas  upon  the  coast, 
within  four  or  five  hours'  march  of  the  Pretender's  residence.  Dis- 
guised as  Carlist  soldiers,  they  were  to  march  across  the  country,  cap- 
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ture  Don  Carlos,  and  bring  him  with  all  possible  speed  to  the  steam- 
boat, on  their  way  to  which  they  were  to  be  met,  and  their  retreat 
protected,  by  some  Christino  battalions.  The  plan  of  this  daring 
attempt  was  submitted  by  its  originator  to  a  Christino  general  then 
commanding  in  Guipuzcoa,  but  who  did  not  think  proper  to  coun- 
tenance it.  It  was  one  of  those  enterprises  that  at  first  sight  appear 
mad  and  impossible  of  execution,  but  which  nevertheless,  by  their 
very  boldness  and  improbabilty,  often  succeed.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  dash  of  this  description  was  subsequently  made,  without  assist- 
ance from  the  authorities,  but  the  adventurers  were  betrayed,  an  am- 
buscade laid  for  them,  and  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces  when  within  a 
short  distance  from  the  object  of  their  expedition.  The  extermination 
of  a  few  guerillas  was  a  matter  of  too  common  occurrence  at  that 
time  to  attract  much  attention,  and  it  was  scarcely  alluded  to  in  the 
Christino  papers,  though  the  Carlist  gazettes,  according  to  their  usual 
custom,  recorded  it  with  much  exaggeration  and  bombast.  They 
were  either  not  convinced,  however,  or  did  not  think  proper  to  men- 
tion, that  the  object  of  the  detachment  which  had  been  destroyed  was 
no  less  a  one  than  the  surprisal  and  carrying  off  of  the  Pretender 
himself ;  an  object  that  might  not  improbably  have  been  effected,  had 
not  the  Carlists  been  put  on  their  guard  by  a  peasant  lad,  who  ca- 
sually became  acquainted  with  the  plot. 


STANZAS. 

Farewell,  Life !    My  senses  swim  ; 
And  the  world  is  growing  dim  ; 
Thronging  shadows  cloud  the  light, 
Like  the  advent  of  the  night,  — 
Colder,  colder,  colder  still 
Upward  steals  a  vapour  chill  — 
Strong  the  earthy  odour  grows  — 
I  smell  the  Mould  above  the  Rose ! 

Welcome,  Life !  the  Spirit  strives ! 
Strength  returns,  and  hope  revives ; 
Cloudy  fears  and  shapes  forlorn 
Fly  like  shadows  at  the  mom,  — 
O'er  the  earth  there  comes  a  bloom  — 
Sunny  light  for  sullen  gloom. 
Warm  perfume  for  vapour  cold  — 
I  smell  the  Rose  above  the  Mould ! 

H. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  LOG. 

BY  SUUM  CUIQUE»  ESQ. 


Whatever  you  do,  always  keep  a  log."-~  Tom  Cbinglb. 


CHAPTER  I. 


"What!  no  fun,  of  no  kind  ?"  asked  Mr.  Bartholomew  Biggerton  of  a 
labooring  man  who  was  earning  his  daily  proportion  of  three  shillings 
a  week  bj  cracking  flints  on  the  road.  <'  No  fun,  of  no  kind,  at 
Christmas?" 

''  Fan  and  full  bellies  is  out  o'  fashion  in  these  parts,"  replied  old 
Tom  ShoYcller. 

"  What !  no  ringing  of  bells ?" 

"  None.  Parson's  quarrelled  with  the  ringers,  locked  up  the  belfry, 
and  put  the  keys  in  his  pocket.  For  fear  they  should  pick  the  lock 
and  have  a  jolly  peel,  he's  cut  off  and  carried  away  the  bell-ropes." 

"  No  singing  of  carols  and  hymns  ?  no  waking  up  people  out  of  a 
nice  sweet  sleep  at  midnight  with  fiddles  and  flates  and  clarinets?" 

"  None,"  said  Tom.  *'  The  singers  was  the  ringers,  and  in  course 
the  ringers  was  the  singers,  and  as  the  one's  offended  with  parson  so 
is  t'other.  If  they  wasn't  allowed  to  ring,  of  course,  they  wasn't  going 
to  sing,  and  so  they've  left  the  «hurch  for  the  public-house." 

"  And  don't  the  little  charity  school  boys  come  round  with  their 
Christinas  pieces  to  show  what  improvements  they  have  made  ?" 

'*  We've  got  an  infant  school,  a  national  school,  and  a  'dult  school, 
hot  no  charity  school,"  said  Tom ;  "  and  they  never  have  any  pieces 
ofanj  thing  at  Christmas,  only  a  hot-cross  bun  apiece  on  Good 
Fridays." 

"  No  coals  given  away  —  no  blankets  —  no  cloaks  and  bonnets  — 
^els  and  calicoes?" 

^  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Tom,  shaking  his  head  ;  *'  but  then 
weVe  plenty  of " 

"  What  ?"  said  Mr.  Biggerton  eagerly. 

"  Tracks,"  said  Tom.  '<  We've  temperance  tracks,  and  missionary 
^^adu,  and  tracks  for  the  times,  and  anti-com-law  tracks ;  in  short, 
*^^re  BO  liberal  with  them  that  the  butter-shops  now  won't  give 
nothing  for  waste  paper.  Why  should  they  when  they  gets  it  for 
nothmg?" 

"Tracts  you  mean,"  said  Biggerton,  laying  an  emphasis  on  the 
ibalt 

"  Of  coarse  I  does,  and  I  says  so,"  said  Tom. 
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"  But  the  squire  there  up  at  the  Hall  he  keeps  Christmas,  I  suppc 
mistletoe  bough,  and  all  that." 

"  Can't  say  whether  he  do  or  no.  As  to  mistletoe,  he's  mizr 
from  here,  and  we  don't  know  what's  come  of  him." 

"  What !  left  that  fine  mansion  and  park  and  the  deer,  and  all  * 
rest  of  it  ?  "  asked  Biggerton  amazed. 

"  All  —  and  all  owing  to  the  stoopid  tenants.  They  grumbled 
there  being  too  much  game,  so  he  had  it  all  destroyed,  rose  th 
rents  in  consequence,  and,  as  I  said  before,  mizzled  out  of  the  count 
not  having  an  inducement  to  continue  in  it,  When  all  his  sport  v 
gone." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Biggerton.  "  The  excessive  preservati 
of  game  is  very  hurtful  to  the  farmer,  injures  the  poor,  and  promo 
poaching." 

"  And  Where's  the  harm  of  that  ?"  said  Tom.  "  I  am  very  sorry, 
my  part,  as  the  squire  gave  in,  and  the  farmers  are  fools  for  their  pal 
Many  an  honest  shilling  have  I  earned,  and  very  easily  too,  foi 
could  set  a  wire  with  any  man —  round  as  a  hoop,  and  as  strong  a 
cable  ;  but  now,  it's  all  up.  There  is  neither  fun  nor  profit  to  be  hi 
there  is  not  a  hare  or  a  pheasant  within  miles  of  us." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it  —  I  say  again,  I  am  glad  of  it.  You  might  ei 
a  shilling  or  two,  but  then  —  " 

"  Ay,  I  have  some  fun  too,"  said  Tom. 

"  But  you  were  always  liable  to  have  a  mortal  struggle  with  1 
keepers,  and  be  sent  to  gaol  if  you  were  caught." 

"  And  Where's  the  harm  of  that,  when  a  man's  nearly  starving 
asked  Tom  Shoveller.  "  It's  a  risk  I  know,  and  Tve  run  it  man) 
time,  and  never  been  cotched,  and  if  I  had  been,  what  then  ?  I  shoi 
have  had  a  weather-tight  roof  over  my  head,  and  plenty  to  eat  a 
drink  ;  whereas,  if  I  did  not  poach,  I  should,  as  I  do  now,  stay 
home  and  starve." 

"  But  you  could  labour  honestly  to  get  your  own  living,"  s 
Biggerton,  "  or  else  apply  to  your  parish." 

*^  You  said  labour  ?  Yes  —  at  three  shillings  a  week ;  and  you  m 
*  apply  to  the  parish*'  No,  no  ;  no  Unions  for  me ;  break  a  wind 
first,  say  I,  and  go  to  gaol.  Much  more  respectable,  and  a  good  d 
better  Ceding ;  just  compare  the  living,  that's  all ;  look  at  the  oan( 
and  youll  see  the  gaol  is  the  most  liberal  allowance,  and  far  more 
spectable  when  you  comes  out." 

<^  I  cannot  understand  that,"  said  Biggerton. 

"  It's  easy  enough  when  you  knows  it,"  said  Tom.  "  When  < 
goes  into  the  Union,  every  body  knows  he's  become  disreputable  i 
got  no  friends.  All  his  sticks  and  duds  is  sold,  and  his  wife  i 
children  goes  in  with  him.  They're  stripped  and  washed,  and  dres 
in  the  pauper's  dress,  and  separated  one  from  tlie  other,  and  if  tl 
should  ever  get  out  again,  they've  got  to  begin  the  world  anew  with 
a  mag  to  begin  it  with,  and  the  stamp  of  the  Union  upon  them ;  when 
if  a  man  poaches,  and  is  cotched  at  it,  he  is  fined,  and  of  oourae  a 
pay  the  fine,  but  takes  it  out  of  the  county  allowance.  He's  shut 
it's  true,  but  his  wife  and  family  is  not,  and  jogs  along,  by  the  hel[ 
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their  friends,  until  his  term's  up,  and  he  is  let  out  with  a  few  shillings 
in  his  pocket  for  travelling  expenses.  When  he  gets  home  he  finds 
all  his  tables  and  chairs  and  beds  just  where  they  were  when  he  left 
them^  and  he  goes  to  work  again  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ;  for 
rely  on  it,  catching  a  hare  or  a  partridge  is  no  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
the  farmer  that  employs  him,  unless  he  farms  his  own  laud  and 
shoots." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Bartholomew  Biggerton,  "  I  can't  say  I  under- 
stand it ;  for  I  am  only  a  cockney,  but  dare  say  a  trifle  of  money  will 
be  welcome," 

"  Werry,"  said  Tom,  as  he  transferred  Ids  hammer  to  his  left  hand 
and  held  out  his  right  for  the  proflered  tip. 

Mr.  Biggerton  dived  into  the  depths  of  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and, 
after  fumbling  for  some  time,  found  a  fourpenny  piece,  and  placed  it 
in  the  horny  hand  of  the  labourer. 

"Humph!"  said  Tom,  as  he  turned  it  over  and  over,  and  at  last 
sent  it  spinning  up  into  the  air  by  a  jerk  of  his  thumb.  '^  Humph! 
Biipences  gets  cruel  small — been  in  the  Union,  this  one,  and  kept  on 
skilly.    It's  shnmk  nearly  half." 

"  That  never  was  a  sixpence,"  said  Biggerton,  rather  confusedly  ; 
"that's  a  joe  —  a  fourpenny  —  and  a  very  handy  coin  it  is." 

"  Then  mayhap  your  honour  will  let  me  take  out  the  odd  tuppence 
in  beer,"  said  Tom.     "  I  have  heard  your  honour  has  a  capital  tap." 

Biggerton  was  rather  annoyed ;  but  he  did  not  like  to  be  thought 
stingy ;  and  "  your  honour  "  had  great  charms  for  him.  He  walked 
into  the  gateway  and  up  the  gravel  path  of  his  cottage,  and  ordered 
liis  maid  to  bring  out  half-a-pint  of  ale  to  the  poor  flint-breaker. 

"  This  cup's  been  in  the  Union  too,"  said  Tom  ;  "  or  else  the  maid's 
inade  a  mistake  and  brought  the  wrong  one.  I'm  werry  thirsty  still, 
and  shall  break  the  flints  all  askew  unless  I  wet  both  eyes." 

Biggerton  called  the  maid  to  fill  the  cup  once  more,  and  then  re- 
treated within  doors  to  avoid  all  further  claims  on  his  generosity  from 
^iA  new  acquaintance. 

As  he  hung  up  his  hat  and  great  coat  in  the  hall  he  could  not  help 
hearing  Tom  Shoveller  say  to  his  maid  of  all  work,  "  The  old  file 
^ks  something  better  than  this  himself,  I'm  thinking,  or  he  would 
not  look  quite  so  plump.  It's  dear  at  a  thank  ye.  Water's  plentiful 
iereabouts." 

Could  Biggerton's  ears  deceive  him  ?  He  heard  the  pauper  —  the 
earner  of  three  shillings  a  week — criticising  his  home-brewed,  and  his 
loaid  laughing  at  his  criticisms. 

However,  it  did  not  matter,  he  had  got  a  grievance  to  dilate  upon, 
and  that  to  a  well-to-do  London  tradesman,  who  had  just  given  up 
buflineas  and  retired  into  the  country  to  enjoy  himself,  was  something 
worth  having.     He  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

"Margaret,  my  dearest,"  said  he  to  his  spouse,  "there — look  there 
—  see  that  poor  fellow  upon  whom  I  have  just  bestowed  a  trifle  and  a 
draught  of  our  ale." 

"  Small  beer,  you  mean,  Bartlemy,  love  —  small  beer." 

"Ale  —  table  ale,  dearest — but  I  was  going  to  say,  when  you  in- 
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teiTupted  me — that  is  a  philosopher  —  he  prefers  a  prison  to  ai 
Union  workhouse,  and  sooner  than  eat  the  bread  of  charity  works  oi 
the  public  roads  for  sixpence  a  daj.  There's  a  nobilitj  about  tha 
man's  character  that  deserves  encouragement  —  where  should  we  fin< 
a  man  in  London  to  work  at  so  cheap  a  rate  ?" 

Mrs.  Biggerton  confessed  that  she  did  not  know  where  the  indi 
vidual  was  to  be  found ;  and  also  confessed  that  the  sum  was  ver 
small,  but  thought  it  seemed  adequate  to  the  poor  man's  support ;  fo 
he  did  not  look  so  very  thin  considering.  She  had  no  doubt  tha 
Christmas  brought  its  comforts  to  him  as  well  as  to  every  body  else. 

"  Christmas !  marm,  comforts !  would  you  believe  it  ?  The  ringer 
are  not  allowed  to  ring  nor  the  singers  to  sing;  the  little  schoc 
children  have  no  pieces  to  show,  and  instead  of  blankets,  coals,  flan 
nel,  and  calicoes,  nothing  is  given  away  but  tracts  —  nothing  bv 
tracts,  marm,  wldch  even  the  butterman  won't  take  off  their  hand 
for  waste  paper.  Old  England  aint  no  longer  old  England,  and  weV 
come  into  retirement  when  there  is  nothing  worth  retiring  for.  Bu 
though  the  squire  has  run  away  because  the  game's  up  with  him,  aiK 
the  parson  has  locked  up  the  belfry,  and  driven  the  singers  from  tb 
singing  gallery  to  the  public  house,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  shonl* 
not  keep  up  old  customs,  and  have  our  Christmas  log,  and  our  Christ 
mas  fare  as  usual.  What  is  the  use  of  money,  Mrs.  B.,  unless  we  d 
some  good  with  it,  and  enjoy  ourselves,  and  make  our  poor  neigh 
hours  merry?" 

Mrs.  Biggerton  confessed  that  she  could  not  see  the  use  of  it,  unles 
it  was  devoted  to  the  purposes  suggested  by  her  husband. 

"  Then,  my  lovey-dovey,  having  your  consent,  I  will  hold  a  littl< 
Christmas  of  our  own  quite  in  the  olden  style.  Tve  got  Hone' 
Every  Day  Book,  and  that  tells  us  all  about  it.  Ah,  here  it  is  — 
there's  a  pretty  picture,  Margaret  — a  religious  play  or  mystery.  We'l 
have  a  mystery  my  lovey-dovey." 

"  We'll  have  no  other  masters  nor  mistresses  but  ourselves,  Bartlemy 
as  long  as  I've  a  voice  in  the  matter  —  but  go  on ;  what  next  ?" 

'*  Mistletoe  and  holly,  and  all  sorts  of  evergreens  to  hang  up  in  th( 
kitchen  to  kiss  the  maids  under,"  said  Biggerton. 

"  Nothing  so  improper  shall  be  committed  in  my  kitchen.  W< 
shall  have  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  down  upon  us,"  8ai< 
his  spouse. 

"  And  the  yule  log ;  we  will  have  a  monster ;  and  FU  send  out  an( 
order  it  at  once,"  said  Biggerton,  as  he  rang  the  bell  for  the  maid. 

"  Sally,  go  down  to  the  carpenter's  and  order  a  yule  log,  the  largea 
he's  got. 

"  A  what  ?"  said  Sally. 

"  A  yule  log,  silly  girl  —  a  yule  log  —  it's  to  be  burnt,  you  know." 

Sally  looked  as  if  she  was  thinking,  and  after  a  few  minutes,  sh< 
took  her  finger  from  her  forehead  and  asked,  — 

"  Hadn't  I  better  order  it  at  the  grocer  s  —  he's  got  the  biggest?" 

"No  —  no  —  do  as  I  bid  you,  and  make  haste  bacl^'*  said  Big< 
gerton. 
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"Well,  Bartlemj,  and  what  else?"  said  his  wife,  when  Sally  had 
left  the  room. 

^  Roast  beef  and  plum  pudding,  of  course,  and  mince  pies,  and 
snapdragons  —  large  jugs  of  ale  with  spices  of  all  sorts,  and  toast  and 
pippins  bobbing  up  and  down  in  them ;  and  then  a  bowl  of  puncli, 
and " 

"  Dear  me,  it  will  be  very  expensive." 

"Never  mind  the  expense,  just  once  in  a  year,  lovey-dovey;  we 
can  afford  it,"  said  Biggerton,  as  he  slapped  his  little  fat  thigh,  on 
whieh  his  pocket  rested. 

"  And  who's  to  be  invited  to  eat  and  drink  all  these  nice  things  ?" 

"  Why,  let  me  see — first  of  all  there's  the  parson — but  no,  I  won't 
vk  him,  he  has  not  called  upon  me,  and " 

"  Yes,  once,  Bartlemy ;  he  called  once." 

"Ay  —  for  his  Easter  dues  and  a  subscription  to  some  society. 
Besid^  he  has  shut  up  the  belfry,  and  crushed  the  Christmas  carol 
singers.  I  won't  invite  the  parson.  There's  the  doctor  and  his  family 
—he  seems  a  good  sort  of  chap,  and  called  upon  us  the  very  day  wo 
arriTed.    He  shall  be  asked,  and  his  wife  and  all  the  children." 

"  And  the  attorney,  Bartlemy,  we  must  have  the  attorney,  or  it 
won't  1)6  respectable,"  said  Mrs.  Biggerton. 

"  Hang  respectable,  lovey-dovey ;  hang  me  if  I  ever  ask  an  at- 
tornej  within  my  doors  until  I  want  to  make  my  will.  You  know 
it's  an  authenticated  fact  that  they  charge  thirteen  and  fourpence 
erery  time  you  ask  them  to  take  a  bit  or  a  sup ;  and  if  you  demand 
their  opinion  of  the  beef,  or  the  pudding,  or  the  wine,  they  won't  give 
It  till  they've  had  counsel's  opinion  upon  it.  No  —  no  attorney  for 
Die.   You  may  ask  his  wife,  however,  if  you  please." 

"  I  certainly  shall,  Bartlemy,  for  she  leads  the  fashions.  Well, 
who  else?" 

"Why,  all  our  tradespeople,  lovey-dovey.  We'll  ask  them  all. 
These  shall  be  our  parlour  party.  And  then,  in  the  kitchen,  we  will 
^ve  a  dance,  and  music,  and  singing,  and  acting ;  and,  in  short,  well 
have  some  fun.  And  next  day  the  poor  shan't  be  forgotten.  We'll 
^e  soups  and  more  puddings,  and  give  away  blankets  and  calico, 
^d  all  sorts  of  comforts,  hurrah !  —  how  jolly  they'll  be.  The  poor 
^  so  very  grateful,"  said  Biggerton,  as  he  jumped  up  from  the 
carpet  and  flourished  his  hand  over  his  head.  "  But  here  comes 
^y.    Well,  what  does  the  carpenter  say  ?" 

"  He  says,  sir,  as  he  hasn't  got  one  as  weighs  above  ten  or  eleven 
**re,  and  that's  not  very  fat,  and  as  for  burning  of  them,  they  don't  in 
these  parts,  they  always  scalds  them,"  said  Sally. 

"  I  cannot  understand  this  at  all,"  said  Biggerton,  looking  bewil- 
dered :  "  who  ever  heard  of  a  yule  log  being  fatted  and  weighed  by 
the  score  and  then  scalded." 

^ There  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  message;  Sally  an't  over 
'harp,"  said  the  lady. 

**  Jnst  repeat,  girl,  the  message  you  delivered  to  the  carpenter," 
aaid  Biggerton,  with  great  suavity  of  manner  and  voice  to  encourage 
Salljr. 
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"  Why  I  went  to  him  in  the  saw-pit  and  I  said  to  him,  said  I, 
*  Please,  sir,  master  wants  a  whole  hog,  the  largest  you've  got,  and  it's 
to  be  burnt,'  and  then  he  up  and  told  me  what  I  told  you  just  now." 

Mr.  Bartholomew  Biggerton  looked  first  at  his  dear  Margaret  and 
then  at  Sally.  There  was  a  something  so  perfectly  innocent  of  the 
blunder  she  had  made  in  the  face  of  the  latter,  and  such  an  appear- 
ance of  pity  for  her  ignorance  on  the  countenance  of  the  former,  that 
it  tickled  his  risibility  wonderfully.  He  burst  into  a  loud  laugh, 
rubbed  his  legs  and  his  little  round  arms,  danced  about  the  room, 
cried  violently,  and  at  last  threw  himself  into  his  easy  chair  and  roared 
until  his  face  was  nearly  the  colour  of  ultra-marine. 

"  Loose  his  neckerchief,  missus,"  screamed  Sally.  "  He's  in  a  fit  — 
he'll  be  oflf  in  a  moment  —  he's  very  short  about  the  scrag  end  of  his 
neck,  and  them  as  is  such  is  liable  to  lepsics  and  plexies.  Look  how 
he's  a  turning  colour ;  our  blue  bag's  a  fool  to  him." 

Mrs.  Biggerton  was  really  alarmed.  She  tried  to  follow  Sally's 
suggestions,  and  remove  her  husband's  neckcloth,  but  he  waved  her 
off,  sat  up  in  his  chair,  drew  out  his  pocket  handkerchief,  and  having 
buried  his  face  within  the  folds  of  it,  continued  to  laugh  convulsively. 
"  He's  no  longer  his  own  master,  and  he  won't  be  long  my  master, 
if  this  goes  on,"  said  Sally ;  "  I  likes  my  place,  however,  and  111  try  to 
save  him  for  my  own  sake." 

"  Bartlemy,  my  dearest,  do  leave  off  laughing,  you  really  will  make 
yourself  ill :  —  you'll  have  a  headache,  or  burst  a  vessel,  or  do  some- 
thing shocking,"  said  Mrs.  Biggerton. 

"  Oh,  that  girl !  that's  what  1  call  real  coxmtry  simplicity.  Ah ! 
ah !  ah !  the  notion  of  her  going  to  order  a  fat  pig  when  I  sent  her 
for  a  log  of  wood !  ah !  ah !  ah !  —  but  where  is  she ;  I  must  explain 
it  to  her.  —  Sally,  Sally,  where  are  you  ?  " 

"  Here  I  is,"  said  Sally,  "  and  here's  the  doctor,  cotch'd  him  just  as 
he  was  passing  the  door  to  go  to  see  Mrs.  Fibbs,  as  is  down  with  the 
yellow  glanders,  and  a  boil  on  her  liver." 

Dr.  Smallbones  rushed  in  the  moment  the  door  was  opened,  lancet 
case  in  hand,  and  called  out  for  a  bit  of  ribbon  and  a  basin. 

" Pooh !  what  nonsense ! "  said  Biggerton  —  "I  am  aU  right,  and 
Sally's  a  fool.  I  am  all  right,  I  tell  you,  and  won't  have  my  pulse 
pulled  about  by  any  man,  merely  because  I  happen  to  laugh  at  an 
ignorant  girl  who  don't  know  a  log  from  a  hog." 

An  explanation,  of  course,  followed,  and  Sally  joined  in  the  laugh 
raised  at  her  expense ;  but  when  she  had  arrived  in  her  own  lower 
regions  she  said,  ^'  Them  Lundoners  is  precious  fools !  who  ever  heard 
of  a  block  of  wood  being  called  a  —  a  —  whole  hog  —  for  hang  me  if 
that  was  not  what  master  called  it." 

In  the  mean  while  Mr.  Biggerton  apologised  to  the  doctor  for  the 
unnecessary  trouble  he  had  given  him,  and  offered  him  a  fee,  which 
the  other  declined.  It  was  a  favourable  opportunity,  however,  to  in- 
vite him,  in  person,  with  his  wife  and  family,  to  a  Christmas  dinner. 
The  invitation  was  given  and  accepted,  and,  of  course,  a  little  explan- 
ation of  the  motives  for  the  invite,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  parties 
to  be  included  in  it  followed. 
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"I  slian^t  ask  the  parson,"  said  Biggerton. 

"And,  if  I  may  venture  the  question,  why  not  ?  He  is  a  good  man, 
and  much  liked,"  sidd  the  doctor. 

*'  He  never  called  upon  me  but  once,  and  that  was  for  his  fees  and 
a  Bubscription.  1  paid  him  the  former  and  declined  the  latter,  and 
he's  sever  been  near  me  since." 

"I  think  I  can 'account  for  that,"  said  the  doctor.  **  He  heard  that 
joa  had  said  you  liked  him  well  enough  in  church,  but  never  wanted 
to  see  him  in  your  house  again." 

^^  And  so  I  did  —  upon  the  same  terms  — that's  all  I  meant ;  I  hate 
being  bothered  for  money ;  but,  leave  myself  out  of  the  question,  I 
am  not  going  to  entertain  a  man  who  locks  up  the  belfry  and  drives 
the  ringers  into  the  ale-house,  and  won't  let  them  sing  Christmas 
carols,  and  won't  even  let  the  little  schoolboys  come  round  with  their 
Christmas  pieces.  No,  no,  none  of  my  beef  and  pudding  for  him,'' 
said  Biggerton. 

"What  can  you  mean?"  said  the  doctor,  surprised. 

"Just  exactly  what  I  say.     I  heard  of  it  all  not  an  hour  ago." 

"From  whom?"  asked  Smallbones. 

"From  that  poor  half-starved  creature  there  pulverising  pebbles 
into  powder  for  sixpence  a  day,"  said  Biggerton. 

"What^  Tom  Shoveller,  the  most  notorious  scamp  in  the  neigh - 
hourhood?  His  character  is  such  that  no  one  will  employ  him  ;  but 
as  for  starving  —  pooh !  pooh !  my  dear  sir,  if  you  want  a  hare  or  a 
tub  of  smuggled  spirits,  or  even  a  —  a  —  what  we  use  in  the  surgery 
—a  stiff  one —  Tom's  your  man  ;  but  as  to  believing  any  thing  the 
rascal  says,  don't  —  that's  all." 

"  Make  me  believe  that  a  man  who  deals  in  game,  and  grog,  and 
forwards  the  pursuit  of  science  by  robbing  the  graves  of  their  dead, 
would  work  there  for  sixpence  a  day !  —  pooh  !  And  if  he  tells  lies 
about  the  parson,  how  is  it  the  bells  don't  ring,  and  the  people  don't 
sing,  and  the  boys  don't  bring  their  pieces  —  specimens  of  their  cal- 
lo'gnifiy  — eh?" 

"  We  have  occulist's  proofs  and  aurist's  proofs  of  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Biggerton ;  "  for  we  haven't  heard  a  ring  or  a  sing,  or  seen  even  a 
copy  of  the  bellman's  verses." 

"  My  dear  madam,  allow  me  to  explain.  The  belfry  is  shut  up 
li^use  the  tower  is  deemed  unsafe.  The  singers  took  oilence  because 
M  organ  was  erected,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  have  all  the  singing 
to  themselves ;  so  they  left  the  church,  not  for  the  ale-house,  but  the 
meeting-house,  and  the  sect  they  have  joined  does  not  patronise  carol- 
ling. And  as  to  the  little  boys,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  beg  from 
door  to  door,  taking  lessons  in  juvenile  mendicancy,  they  have  a  good 
dinner  and  sixpence  a  piece  given  them  by  the  clergyman." 

"  Ahem ! "  coughed  Bartholomew  and  his  wife. 

"  You  see,  now,  my  dear  sir,  how  that  scamp,  Tom  Shoveller,  has 
imposed  upon  you." 

"  I  don't  —  I  can't  —  of  course  I  cannot  doubt  your  word  ;  but 
still,  I  —  I — don't  like  that  private  sort  of  way  of  keeping  Christmas. 
It  is  not  what  I  have  been  used  to  in  Bishopsgate.    I  miss  the  dust- 
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man,  and  the  potboy,  and  the  postman,  and  the  —  but  not  to  b 
tedious,  m  keep  Christmas  in  my  own  way  in  my  own  house^  and 
won't  invite  the  parson,  —  he'll  only  be  a  drag  on  the  wheels  of  fun." 
The  doctor  did  not  stop  to  argue  the  matter,  for  he  thought  i 
would  be  useless  ;  besides  he  had  to  attend  to  a  patient  for  whom  th 
parish  paid  him  just  fourpence  three  farthings  per  annum;  but  a) 
though  he  was  paid  so  badly  for  her,  he  did  not  wish  to  lose  her. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Well,  the  important  day  arrived.  The  invitations  had  been  sent  out 
and  all  accepted,  except  by  the  lawyer's  wife.  The  old  folks  were  t 
come  to  dinner  to  the  number  of  twenty,  and  the  youngsters  were  t 
come  to  tea  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty. 

"  Now,  Margaret,  my  lovey-dovey,"  said  Mr.  Biggerton,  "  cut  i 
bustle.  It's  one  o'clock  now,  and  we  dine  at  three.  The  padding' 
boiling,  the  beef  a  roasting,  and  the  minces  gone  to  the  bakehouse 
Sally  has  laid  her  cloth,  and  got  the  plates  and  dishes  down  before  tb* 
fire,  so  now  we'll  decant  the  wine,  get  the  plums  picked  for  the  dragon 
and  make  the  punch  and  the  spiced  ale." 

For  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  did  Bartlemy  and  his  lovey 
dovey  work  away  at  drawing  corks,  picking  raisins,  and  squeezinj 
lemons :  at  last  all  was  in  readiness ;  and  as  the  hospitable  coupl 
looked  upon  their  preparations,  they  felt  certain  that  their  labour 
would  be  appreciated,  and  that  they  should  spend  a  very  merrj 
evening  —  a  regular  old  Christmas  specimen  of  joviality. 

Mrs.  Biggerton  dressed  herself;  took  a  final  look  to  see  that  the 
dinner  was  likely  to  be  well-dressed  too,  and  then  sat  down  to  receive 
her  guests. 

"  Rat-tat -tat ; "  in  they  all  came.  Cloaks,  clogs,  coats,  and  com- 
forters, were  deposited  in  the  little  back  room ;  and  Biggerton  shook 
hands  with  every  body,  wished  them  a  happy  Christmas,  and  laughed 
and  rattled  away  until  his  mirth  came  to  a  station  on  the  line  of  mer- 
riment ;  for  he  found  that  he  was  the  only  one  that  was  saying  a 
word,  or  indulging  in  a  smile. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  he,  "  every  ])ody  is  very  dull  for  ten  minutes 
before  dinner.  Beef,  pudding,  and  wine  will  set  all  that  right.  Here's 
Sally !  —  now  then  —  don't  stand  upon  ceremony.  I'll  take  in  Mrs. 
Smsdlbones." 

A  great  deal  of  time  was  wasted  before  each  of  the  guests  could 
ascertain  and  take  the  seats  to  which  rank  and  station  entitled  him  or 
her.  Biggerton  pushed  one  here,  thrust  another  there,  and  begged 
and  prayed  of  them  all  not  to  let  the  beef  get  cold.  At  last  all  were 
seated.  Sally  took  off  two  very  large  covers,  and  disclosed  a  noble 
sirloin  of  beef,  and  two  very  large  twin  puddings. 

"  You  see  your  dinner  —  no  kickshaws  —  plain  Christmas  fare," 
said  Biggerton,  as  he  dug  away  at  the  joint,  and  sent  beef  enough  for 
two  to  every  one. 

"  No  soup!"  whispered  the  grocer's  wife. 

"  No  fish ! ! "  said  another. 
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"  No  jellies,  nor  blongmonges ! ! ! "  said  a  third ;  and  all  the  three, 
vbo  were  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  put  the  notes  of  admiration 
at  the  end  of  their  remarks  by  turning  up  their  eyes  and  noses. 

All  were  silent  except  the  giver  of  the  feast,  who  took  beef  with 
lumself,  and  wine  with  every  body  else  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  laughed 
and  talked  and  joked  until  he  was  very  nearly  choked. 

^  Cursed  dull  people  —  but  they  are  too  busy  eating  and  drinking 
to  laugh.  Just  wait  till  after  dinner ;  they*!!  be  jolly  enough  over  my 
old  port" 

As  Biggerton  said  this  to  himself  he  looked  at  his  party,  and,  sure 
enoogh,  he  was  justified  in  one  part  of  his  remark,  a  stifier  set  were 
never  seen  in  a  Quaker's  meeting. 

"  Come,  come,  this  won't  do  —  glasses  round,  while  Sally  removes 
the  meat,  and  puts  on  the  cheese.  Come,  doctor  —  come,  gentlemen, 
look  to  the  ladies  right  and  left  of  you." 

The  gentlemen  were,  of  course,  ready  to  show  their  politeness ;  but 
as  the  grocer's  wife  — who  had  a  notion  that  the  less  she  drank  the 
better  bred  she  should  show  herself — declined  taking  any  more  wine, 
all  the  rest  felt  bound  to  follow  the  example  set  them. 

"  Well !  never  mind,"  said  Biggerton  —  "  you  shall  try  my  ale, 
capital  stuff —  real  Scotch." 

But  none  of  the  ladies  drank  beer,  and  the  only  bottle  that  was 
opened,  for  the  host  himself,  who  thought  example  better  than  precept, 
was  not  up. 

"  Flat  as  my  company,"  said  Biggerton.  "  Take  away,  Sally,  and 
pnt  on  the  sweets  and  glasses,  while  I  put  on  the  wine  —  there  it  is — 
^enrj,  real  Amontellado;  Madeira  —  undisputed  London  particular, 
Md  port  that  has  never  been  in  the  doctor's  hands  —  I  beg  pardon  — 

in  the  wine  merchant's  hands  to  be  doctored " 

**  Ahem!"  coughed  the  apothecary,  and  his  wife  bridled  up. 
"  You  mean  spoilt,"  said  Mrs.  Biggerton,  wishing  to  mend  matters. 
"Nevermind — no  offence  meant,  and,  of  course,  can't  be  taken. 
Glasses  round — fill  to  the  brim — give  you  my  old  toast,  '  All  friends 
round  St  Paul's,  and  a  happy  Christmas  to  them.'  All  charged  — 
now  then !  Gentlemen,  on  your  legs  if  you  please.  Ladies,  we  won't 
trouble  yon.     Now  then  —  hip,  hip,  hip  —  hurrah !" 

** Heavens!"  said  the  grocer's  wife,  "what  will  he  propose  to  do 
pcxt?  I  am  glad,  however,  the  gentlemen  were  too  genteel  to  join 
in  that  horrid  noise." 

"Excessive  vulgar,"  replied  her  friend ;  "  but  what  can  you  expect 
from  a  city  man?" 

"  We  had  better  retire  early.  He  is  putting  his  little  hat  on  ttl- 
ready,"  paid  a  third. 

"Come,  come  —  fill  again  —  no  time  to  lose  —  recollect  the  little 
ones — we  tea  early  on  their  account.  Smallbones,  you're  a  regular 
cock.    Come,  help  the  ladies,"  said  Biggerton. 

"No  more —  no  more,"  said  every  lady  as  she  began  to  draw  on  a 
glove,  push   back   her  chair  a  little,  and  look  imploringly  at  the 
hostess. 
"Oh !  don't  go  yet  —  we  don't  tea  till  six,"  said  Mrs.  Biggerton. 
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"  Go !  I  should  think  not,  indeed  —  what !  only  drink  one  toast  and 
one  glass  of  wine  on  Christmas  day !  never  heard  of  such  a  thing," 
said  the  host. 

All  the  ladies,  however,  rose  simultaneously,  and  Mrs.  Biggerton 
was  obliged  to  follow  their  example,  though  apparently  very  unwil- 
ling to  do  so ;  for  the  fact  was,  she  enjoyed  three  or  four  glasses  of 
wine  after  dinner,  and  rather  dreaded  an  hour  and  a  half  with  a  set 
of  strange  ladies  who  seemed  so  very  dull  and  ceremonious. 

"  Stop  a  moment,  lovey-dovey.  This  is  my  own  house,  and  I  won't 
break  through  old  customs.  You  and  I  must  drink  one  another's 
health  —  bumpers,  my  dear.  Margaret,  have  you  filled  ?  Well,  then, 
ray  dear  —  May  the  close  of  our  married  life  be  as  happy  as  its  com- 
mencement—hip, hip,  hurrah!" 

"  Bartlemy,  my  dear,  your  good  health  —  may  you  be  as  happy  aa 
every  good  husband  deserves  to  be." 

Mrs.  Biggerton  looked  affectionately  at  her  little  man,  slowly 
drained  her  Madeira,  and  then,  to  the  consternation  of  the  company, 
walked  round  to  his  chair  and  gave  him  a  hearty  kiss. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear,"  said  Biggerton  fervently :  "  you  may 
look,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  but  it's  a  custom  with  us.  We  have 
done  it  for  thirty  Christmasses." 

They  retired,  and  Biggerton  hoped  to  begin  the  evening  and  be 
really  jolly  ;  but  he  was  disappointed.  He  pushed  about  the  bottles 
himself,  but  no  one  seconded  their  motion.  He  told  funny  stories, 
but  nobody  laughed  at  them.  He  tried  the  sentimental ;  but  did  not 
raise  a  single  sigh  of  sympathy.  He  even  offered  to  sing  a  song,  but 
no  one  said  "  hear ! "  or  seemed  inclined  to  elicit  his  harmonic  powers. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  don't  like  the  wine,  gentlemen,"  said  Biggerton. 
"  It  is  the  best  I  have  got,  and  was  generally  thought  pretty  good  in 
Bishopsgate." 

"  It  cannot  be  better,"  said  Smallbones. 

"  Then  why  don't  you  drink  it  ?  "  asked  the  host. 

"  Thank  you,  I  have  done  very  well :  I  seldom  drink  above  two 
glasses,"  said  the  doctor. 

"Nor  I  — nor  I." 

"  What  do  you  drink,  then  —  grog  ?  —  order  it  in  directly." 

Every  body  cried  out  that  they  never  touched  spirits. 

"Well,  what  do  you  drink  then?"  again  asked  the  host,  amazed  to 
think  that  some  half  score  respectable  tradesmen  in  a  little  country 
town  declined  wine  and  spirits  in  moderation. 

"  Tea,"  said  Smallbones. 

"  Or  coffee,"  said  the  grocer ;  "  a  little  ginger  beer  or  lemonade  in 


summer." 


ti 


Why  you're  tea-totallers  then !"  screamed  Biggerton. 

"  Not  exactly  totallers ;  but  members  of  a  temperance  society,"  said 
Smallbones. 

"  Hang  me  if  you  should  have  come  here  if  I  had  known  it,"  said 
Biggerton  to  himself,  as  he  rose  and  rung  the  bell,  and  told  Sally  on 
her  entrance  to  beg  of  her  mistress  to  get  tea  as  early  as  she  possiblj 
could. 
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Wlifle  the  bohea  was  being  prepared,  the  poor  host  leflt  the  guests 
to  their  own  entertainment  —  a  very  slow  talk  upon  business  matters 
and  missionary  meetings  —  while  he  discussed  his  pint  of  Madeira, 
and  wondered  what  he  was  to  do  with  all  the  ale  he  had  spiced  and 
the  punch  he  had  prepared. 

"  Never  mind,"  thought  he,  "  The  young  ones  won't  be  so 
squeamish  as  these  old  puts  —  they'll  lower  the  punch  bowls,  and 
what  is  left  will  do  for  the  poor  to-morrow.'* 

CHAPTER  m. 

Well,  tea  was  announced,  and  with  it  the  arrivals  of  a  great 
many  little  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  host,  who  was  fond  of  young 
people,  although  he  had  none  of  his  own,  tried  all  he  could  to  make 
them  happy  and  comfortable.  He  handed  a  cup  of  tea  to  one,  and 
pretended  to  drop  it  in  his  lap,  and  then  toast  to  another,  making  be- 
heve  that  the  plate  burnt  his  fingers,  joked  with  the  overgrown  boys 
ahoat  the  misdetoe  in  the  kitchen,  and  even  hinted  at  a  game  of  hunt 
the  slipper  ;  but  not  a  smile  could  he  extract  from  any  one  of  them  — 
thcj  were  all  upon  their  best  behaviour. 

"Never  mind!  wait  till  they  begin  dancing  and  card-playing,  and 
snap-dragoning,  and  try  the  punch,  their  tongues  will  run  fast  enough 
then." 

In  this  poor  Bartlemy  was  fated  to  be  disappointed  :  as  soon  as  they 
had  all  ^  tea'd,"  as  he  and  his  spouse  called  it,  he  rang  the  bell  — 
wdered  every  thing  to  be  cleared  away — the  card  tables  to  be  set  for 
8Qch  as  preferred  a  game  at  whist  or  speculation,  or  any  other  noisy 
^  and  the  fiddlers  to  strike  up  in  the  kitchen,  which  being  the 
Ittgest  room  in  the  cottage,  had  been  prepared  for  the  ball-room. 
Sallj  bustled  about,  and,  aided  by  the  charwoman,  soon  announced 
every  thing  to  be  in  readiness.  Biggerton  walked  round  the  room, 
oflfeiing  his  card  to  all  the  old  people,  begging  them  to  cut  in,  but 
thej  would  as  soon  have  accepted  a  challenge.  They  answered  to  a 
num,  and  a  woman  too,  that  they  never  touched  a  card. 

"Do  you  dance  then?"  said  Mrs.  Biggerton,  much  annoyed,  for 
ihe  loved  and  had  anticipated  a  rubber. 

"  Not  ourselves,"  said  the  grocer's  wife ;  "  but  we  think  it  an  inno- 
cent amusement  for  young  people,  when  conducted  on  proper  prin- 
ciples." 

"Come  along,  then,  old  lady,"  said  the  jolly  host,  catching  hold  of 
to  wife's  hand  —  "  come  along.  We'll  keep  up  our  old  custom,  and 
open  the  ball  with  a  country  dance.  Choose  your  partners,  and  follow 
tte.   Come  boys  —  come,  you  pretty  little  dears  —  tol-de-lol-lol." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Smallbones  —  "  but  —  really " 

*'  Wdl,  reaUy  what  ?  out  with  it." 

"Country  dances  are  never  danced  in  this  country.  We  only 
faww  the  quadrille." 

"Oh,  very  well  —  very  well  —  set  them  agoing,  and  I  and  my  old 
woman  will  look  on  and  serve  out  the  punch.*' 

"Excuse  me,  once  more  —  but  our  young  folks  hereabouts  take 
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nothing  but  a  little  lemonade,  or  orangeade  with  the  chill  off,**  said  the 
doctor. 

Biggerton  looked  round  at  the  youthful  circle,  and  saw  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  unexpected  assertion  in  every  stately  face.  He  was  deeply 
disgusted. 

"  Where  do  you  go  to  school  ?  "  said  he  to  a  great  hulking  boy  who 
stood  near  him. 

"  I  don't  go  to  school  at  all,  sir,  I  go  to  a  diocesan  seminary,"  replied 
the  lout,  turning  up  his  nose  as  high  as  if  he  had  just  come  home  from 
Eton. 

"  Humbug !  '*  said  Biggerton  to  himself.  "  Well,  go  and  amuse 
yourself  in  the  best  way  you  can.  Til  manufacture  the  lemonade  — 
and  if  I  do  not  make  it  sour  enough  to  give  you  all  the  mulligrubs, 
may  I  be  plagued  with  you  again." 

A  series  of  stately  quadrilles  were  walked  through  by  the  young 
imder  the  inspection  of  the  old.  No  fun  —  no  merriment  —  not  even 
a  look  at  the  mistletoe  bough  which  impended  over  them !  In  the 
midst  of  a  most  intricate  passage  of  ''  The  Lancers  "  in  rushed  the 
jolly  host,  who  had  brought  back  his  good-humour  with  a  glass  or  two 
of  punch,  with  a  large  pie -dish  full  of  raisins  swimming  in  burning 
brandy. 

"  Now,  then,  young  ones  —  here's  a  jolly  dragon,  snap  away  at  hinL** 

The  only  reply  was  a  scream  from  tie  Httle  ladies,  and  a  wondering 
stare  from  the  little  gentlemen. 

"  Excuse  me,  once  more,"  said  Smallbones,  "  but  we  don't  know  this 
sort  of  preparation  about  here  —  let  me  blow  it  out  —  see  how  pale  it 
makes  the  young  ladies  look."  The  doctor  puffed  and  puffed  untile 
Biggerton  was  delighted  to  see  it,  he  had  singed  his  eyebrows^  lashes, 
and  whiskers  flat  with  his  face. 

"  Well,  never  mind,  dance  away,  supper  will  be  ready  soon,"  said 
Mrs.  Biggerton. 

Ere  another  set  had  been  walked  through,  Sally  announced  that 
supper  was  prepared  in  the  diniog-room. 

Great  justice  was  done  to  the  solids  by  every  body,  but  the  spiced 
ale  and  the  punch  bowl  were  shunned  cautiously.  Li  the  midst  of 
their  eating  a  loud  scuffling  noise  was  heard  in  the  passage.  What 
could  it  be  ? 

"  Make  way  there,  make  way,"  shouted  Bartholomew,  who  had 
been  at  the  punch  again.  "  Make  way,  here  comes  the  yule  —  the 
Christmas  log." 

And  sure  enough  Sally  and  the  charwoman  were  seen  bringing  in 
an  immense  piece  of  an  ashen,  as  much  as  they  could  carry  between 
them. 

■ 

"  On  with  it  —  hurrah  !  — up  the  chimney,  never  mind ;  that's  it — 
now  it  sparkles  and  crackles — hurrah !  do  take  one  glass^  everybody, 
just  to  sprinkle  the  yule  log.'* 

Biggerton  forced  himself  through  the  crowd,  pressing  one  and 
praying  of  another  to  oblige  him  by  swallowing  a  tumbler  of  punch, 
but  his  exertions  were  of  no  avail.  He  could  not  get  one  to  join  him 
in  his  jovialities.  "  Well,  then,"  said  he,  "  I  must  sprinkle  the  yule 
log  myself." 
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In  the  midst  of  the  solemn  silence  that  followed  this  announcement, 
a  rushing,  rattling  sound  was  heard.  Then  a  violent  agitation  of 
fender,  poker,  tongs,  and  shovel. 

"  The  log  !  the  1<^ ! "  screamed  Sally.  "  It's  come  out  upon  the 
carpet,  and  the  house  is  on  fire." 

"  Fire,  fire,  fire  !  "  screamed  every  body ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
room  was  deserted  by  every  one  but  JVIr.  Bartholomew  Biggerton,  who 
qmetly  rolled  up  his  much  respected  log  in  the  hearth-rug,  and  sat  upon 
itwhen  it  was  extinguished,  laughing  ready  to  burst  his  little  fat  sides. 
"Never  mind  the  carpet,  Margaret,  my  lovey-dovey  ;  I  have  driven 
awaj  those  totallers  and  their  stifif-backed  progenies ;  hurrah  I  —  we 
haye  been  gloomy  enough  to-day,  but  we  will  be  joUj  to-morrow. 
Now  one  more  tumbler  of  punch,  and  then  to  bed." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  morrow  came,  and  with  it,  at  one  o'clock,  twenty  aged  paupers, 
ten  of  either  sex.  Soup — real  good  beef  soup,  with  lots  of  onions,  car- 
rots, turnips,  and  herbs,  and  half-a-dozen  good  rich  plum  puddings  — 
was  the  fare,  followed  by  the  spiced  ale  and  the  punch  —  the  leavings 
of  the  day  before.  Biggerton  and  his  wife  helped  the  soup,  carved 
the  puddings,  saw  glasses  and  jugs  put  upon  the  table,  and  then  left 
the  party  to  enjoy  themselves  unchecked  by  their  presence. 

"  Th^  don't  seem  so  very  jolly,"  said  Biggerton.  "  The  ale  is 
strong  and  the  punch  potent :  they  ought  to  be  up  by  this  time ;  I  will 
go  and  have  a  peep  at  them." 

**  Do,  BarUemy,  dear,  and  I  will  go  with  you.  I  like  to  look  on 
gratefbl  faces." 

**  Come  along,  lovey-dovey,"  said  Biggerton,  as  he  crept  stealthily 
to  the  open  door  of  the  kitchen. 

"  The  soup  wam't  so  werry  weak  considering,"  grumbled  out  an 
old  crone. 

"  Gonndering  of  what  ?  "  asked  another. 

^  As  it  was  only  the  bones  as  the  nobs  left  yesterday,  biled  down 
to  a  jelly." 

"  Bones,  indeed  —  beef  bones !  "  growled  Tom  Shoveller.  I  happen 
to  know  it  was  made  from  the  leg  of  a  horse." 

"  I  wish  you  could  prove  it,"  muttered  nineteen  voices  in  unison. 
**  I  wish  you  could  prove  it." 

"  So  I  can,"  said  Tom  Shoveller :  "  I  sarched  the  copper,  and 
among  the  bones  I  found  this  here." 

Biggerton  and  his  wife  looked  and  saw,  to  their  horror,  Tom 
Sioveller  produce  from  his  pocket  a  large  horse's  shoe. 

A  groan  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  grateful  paupers,  but  before  it 
was  ended  Tom  Shoveller  was  on  his  back  from  a  blow  of  his  indig- 
nant entertainer. 

"  Hang  me,"  said  Biggerton,  "  if  ever  I  attempt  to  keep  Christ- 
mas in  the  country  again."  He  did  not  —  he  returned  to  Bishops- 
gale,  and  railed  at  totallers,  and  diocesan  seminary  boys,  and  grateful 
paapera,  over  spiced  ale  and  punch,  "  the  very  last  Christmas-day 
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MADAM  WATERS'  STORY. 

A  TALE   OP  THE  RISING  IN   THE   WEST. 

It  was  well  for  the  good  people  of  London,  in  the  year  1745,  tha 
Pretender  was  considerate  enough  to  allow  them  to  enjoy  their  CI 
mas  feastings,  and  even  to  make  preparations  for  the  approac 
summer,  ere  he  startled  them  with  reports  of  his  coining.  But  alth 
most  persons  felt  quite  at  rest  on  this  subject,  rumours,  no  one  < 
tell  from  whence,  aroused,  from  time  to  time,  the  fears  of  the 
timid  old  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Among  these,  Madam  Winfield  must  be  placed ;  for,  in  the  ab 
of  such  every-day  news,  as  fires,  deaths,  removals,  changes  of 
vants,  in  short,  the  whole  domestic  history  of  her  neighboure 
thoughts,  although  unused  in  general  to  so  distant  a  range,  were 
to  fly  "  over  the  water,"  and  then  her  fears  of  invasion  becan 
violent,  that  Mr.  Fleming  was  sure  to  be  resorted  to  as  chief  comf< 
And  well  did  he  comfort  the  old  lady,  who  had  unbounded  faith  i 
political  knowledge ;  for  he  pointed  out  the  military  skill  of  the  ] 
of  Cumberland  and  Marshal  Wade,  dwelt  upon  the  general  hos 
expressed,  (particularly  at  corporation  dinners)  against  "  the  ] 
devil,  and  Pretender,"  but  always  finishing,  as  the  climax  of 
solation,  by  showing  the  utter  impossibility  of  danger,  while 
Pelham  was  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

Madam  Winfield's  fears  had,  however,  returned  this  morning 
threefold  force;  for  she  had  seen  in  the  newspaper  an  accom 
streamers  in  the  air — deep-red  streamers — and  every  body  ] 
they  portended  war.  Moreover,  Prue  had  come  in  from  Leade 
Market  with  two  fearful  stories,  one  that  there  was  a  pig  with 
heads  to  be  seen  down  at  Epping,  which  was  certainly  a  ag 
"  something,"  and  what  could  that  be,  but  the  Pretender  ?  and 
other,  that  a  Dutch  skipper  had  told,  as  a  great  secret,  that  the  ] 
of  Berwick,  with  a  company  of  wild  Highlanders,  had  set  out 
Belle  Isle,  intending  to  land  in  Wales,  and  to  besiege  Norwich  O 
Poor  Madam  Winfield,  she  could  scarcely  eat  her  dinner  for  thin 
of  these  fearful  omens ;  so,  as  the  afternoon  was  fair  and  mild,  sht 
on  her  hood  and  cardinal,  determined  to  take  a  dish  of  tea  with 
Fleming,  and  receive  his  consolations. 

"  Well,  here  am  I,  my  good  friend,"  said  she,  entering  the  sit 
room,  but  drawing  back  when  she  saw  Madam  Waters  seated  b; 
fire,  and  adding,  "  if  I  don't  interrupt  you." 

"  By  no  means,  good  madam,"  cried  Mr.  Fleming,  while  fair  ! 
rose  from  the  tea-table  to  disencumber  the  old  lady  of  her  wrappi 

But  Madam  Winfield  hesitated.     She  had  come  to  tell  all  her 
to  Mr.  Fleming,  and  there  was  stately  Madam  Waters,  who  lo 
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just  as  if  she  bad  never  had  one  fear  iu  all  her  life,  and  who  would 
yield  her  very  little  sympathy  ;  but  yet,  if  she  went  back,  there  was 
nobody  but  Prue  to  speak  to,  and,  moreover,  here  was  tlie  tea  just  a 
brewing  —  not  common  bohea,  but  gunpowder,  she  knew  it  by  the 
smell  —  and  if  she  went  home  there  would  be  the  kettle  to  boil,  and  a 
nice  cup  of  tea  would  take  some  time  to  make.  "  WeU,  if  I  shall  not 
intrude,"  said  the  old  lady,  at  length  seating  herself ;  "  but  here  are 
sad  times  a  coming,  and  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  good  Mr.  Fleming, 
about  it?     Ah,  Madam  Waters,  if  the  Pretender  should  come  ?** 

"  I  should  think  that  not  very  likely,"  replied  Madam  Waters ; 
"but  if  he  should,  I  trust  there  are  bold  hearts  and  ready  hands  to 
drive  him  back." 

"Oh,  Madam  Waters,  but  only  to  think  if  he  should  come !  what  a 
sad  right  it  would  be  to  see  the  wild  Highlanders  raging  about  London 
streets,  and  the  frog-eating  Frenchmen,  and  the  Jesuits,  and,  oh !  what 
a  noise  with  the  cannon,  for  I  suppose  we  must  fire  them  all  off  at 
once!" 

"  But,  my  good  lady,"  said  ]^Ir.  Fleming,  smiling,  and  stirring  his 
tea, "  you  forget  Mr.  Pelham  ;  depend  upon  it^  old  England's  safe  while 
heisBt  the  head  of  affairs." 

"Ah,  but  good  sir,  remember  the  streamers  : — there  were  just  such 
in  the  year  fifteen ;  and,  by  the  way,  Madam  Waters,  only  think,  it  is 
just  thirty  years  since  then,  and  that  was  just  thirty  years  after  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion." 

"Yes,  it  is  sixty  years  since  then,**  said  IMadam  Waters,  solemnly ; 
"a fearful  time !  and  well  I  remember  it ! " 

"  You,  Madam  Waters !  **  cried  Lucy. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Lucy,  remember,  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  Parliament 
soldier,  and  he  drew  his  sword  for  the  last  time  at  the  fatal  battle  of 
Sedgemoor." 

"Ah !  I  remember  that  battle,"  said  Madam  Winfield  ;  "it  was  in 
the  jear  I  finished  my  sampler  ;  and  I  mind  there  was  much  pity  for 
the  doke,  and  folk  said  Judge  Jeffreys  was  a  sad  brute.  Heaven  grant 
we  may  have  no  more  such  doings  !" 

"Heaven  grant  itl  for,  oh!  to  take  leave  of  our  friends,  not  knowing 
whether  we  shall  ever  see  them  again — to  hear  the  sound  of  artiUery, 
and  know  that  our  cause  is  lost,  and  yet  to  know  not  whither  to  fly!" 

"  Oh,  Madam  Waters,"  cried  Lucy,  fixing  her  large  blue  eyes  in- 
tensely on  the  speaker,  "  were  you  there  ?" 

"Yes,  dear  Lucy,  within  sound  of  the  cannon." 

"0  dear,  O  dear.  Madam  Waters,"  cried  Madam  Winfield,  "I 
should  have  died  of  fright.  I'm  sure  in  the  fifteen,  when  the  train- 
^ds  were  ordered  out — rain  or  shine,  Madam  Waters,  and  quite 
%ged,  poor  souls!  they  were — I  could  do  nothing  else  but  look  at  them, 
»nd  smell  to  the  arquebusade  bottle.  O  dear,  tlien  it  was  said  too 
that  we  should  all  have  to  keep  in-doors  after  six  in  the  evening. 
But,  good  madam,  will  you  tell  us  what  you  did  then  ?  " 

"  Will  you,  dear  Madam  Waters,"  said  Lucy,  "  if  it  will  not  distress 
yon?" 
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The  old  lady  smiled.     ^'  No,  Lucy,  for  I  had  great  cause  for  thank- 
fulness, as  you  shall  hear." 


**  Threescore  years  seems  a  long  period  to  look  back  to,  and  yet  the 
events  of  1685  are  as  fresh  in  my  memory  as  though  they  came  to 
pass  but  yesterday.  Well  may  they  be  fresh  in  my  memory ;  foi 
most  wickedly  forgetful  of  a  kind  Providence  that  has  led  me  for  8G 
many  years,  should  I  be,  did  the  slightest  remembrance  of  those  dayf 
fade  away  from  my  mind.  I  need  not  tell  you  with  what  feelings  o) 
sorrow  and  fear  we  heard  the  news — not  of  King  Charles's  death,  bul 
of  his  brother's  accession ;  nor  need  I  tell  you  how  men  long  deniec 
every  right,  and  persecuted,  even  unto  death,  sought  too  hastily  foi 
deliverance,  and  adventured  our  cause  into  the  hands  of  the  feeble 
though  I  really  believe  well  meaning,  Duke  of  Monmouth.  My  dea: 
father  never  approved  of  that  rising  ;  and,  in  answer  to  a  letter  fron 
Mr.  Charles  Speke — he  who  afterwards  so  heartily  laid  down  his  life- 
said,  '  We  want  a  brave  heart  and  a  steadfast  mind,  such  as  we  had  ii 
former  days,  to  lead  us ;  but  for  these,  how  can  we  look  to  one  tarei 
up  in  the  court,  and  bearing  the  name  of  a  Stuart  ? '  Still,  my  fathe 
was  greatly  urged  to  go  down  into  the  West,  to  give,  at  least,  hi 
counsel  —  so  he  went. 

*^  It  was  a  bright  day  in  May,  I  well  remember,  when  he  came  back 
and  old  Colonel  Scrope  and  Mr.  Colyton  had  come  over  to  us  to  hea 
what  he  should  tell  us,  and  I  was  standing  in  the  garden  just  outaid 
the  blue  damask  parlour,  looking  at  the  sweet  brier,  which,  though  e 
early,  was  in  full  blossom,  when  Gideon  Darley,  my  father's  own  mai 
came  up.  *  I  told  you,  my  young  lady,'  said  he,  *  that  it  was  not  ft 
nought  we  had  roses  so  early ;  that  very  tree  looked  just  as  it  doi 
does  before  the  battle  of  Naseby,  and  depend  on  it  there  will  be  brav 
doings  ere  long.'  Poor  man !  little  did  he  think  that  never  agai 
should  he  see  the  blossoming  of  his  favourite  tree. 

"  Well,  my  father  that  very  day  after  dinner  told  us  his  resolve  wi 
taken,  and  that  he  would  go  down  and  aid  our  poor  brethren  in  th 
West,  who  were  crying  to  us  for  succour  from  their  crowded  prisom 
*  though,'  he  added,  *  I  fear  for  our  success.' 

"  *  Fear  not,'  said  old  Colonel  Scrope  —  a  venerable  old  man  wi 
he  of  fourscore  —  how  I  did  use  to  look  at  his  long  white  hair,  tbi 
seemed  like  silk.  Ah,  Lucy !  my  hair  was  then  as  light  and  tWd 
though  not  so  soft,  as  yours,  but  now  it  is  white  as  old  Colom 
Scrope's ! 

"  It  was  with  great  delight  that  I  heard  my  father's  determinatioi 
and  I  prayed  him  to  let  me  go  with  him  into  the  West,  to  which  i 
length  he  consented,  for  there  was  no  one  with  whom  he  could  leai 
me  in  charge ;  and  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  rising  should  be  mac 
known,  he  well  knew  Colonel  Scudamore's  house  would  not  escape 
strict  search.  Besides,  we  had  friends  at  Bristol ;  and  should  tl 
worst  happen,  he  thought  we  might  make  our  way  there,  and 
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from  thence  set  sail  to  New  England ;  so  it  was  settled  that  I  should 
go,  and  right  pleased  was  I.  Well,  when  nurse  heard  of  our  plan, 
she  took  on  greatly.  She  had  never  been  separated  from  me,  she  said, 
ance  the  death  of  my  dear  mother  (who  died  of  the  spotted  fever  four 
years  after  the  great  plague  year),  and  if  I  left  her,  it  would  break  her 
heart.  Besides,  she  said,  how,  if  master  should  be  wounded,  could  I, 
who  had  never  seen  a  sword-cut,  let  alone  a  carbine  wound,  nurse  him  ? 
Whereas,  'twas  well  known  that  Hepzibah  Marston,  through  God's 
blessing,  had  been  very  successful  after  the  battle  of  Worcester  in  five 
cases  where  Colonel  Scudamore's  men  had  been  wounded,  and,  more- 
over, had  nursed  young  Captain  Thomhaugh  with  the  gun-shot 
woond  in  his  shoulder,  by  token  that  he  had  sent  her  a  silver  por- 
ringer with  the  letters  E.  T.  to  H.  M.  graven  thereon.  Well,  her  im- 
portunity prevailed,  and  my  father  consented  she  should  go,  and  great 
cause  for  thankfulness  had  I  that  she  went. 

"  We  set  out  a  goodly  number,  but  not  all  at  once,  for  there  were 
many  eyes  on  our  doings.  So  Hepzibah  went  over  to  Colonel  Scrope's 
the  day  before,  on  a  pillion  behind  John  the  carter,  and  one  of  the 
grooms  foUowed  with  a  bundle  carefully  made  up,  and  wrapt  in  the 
led  and  white  counterpane.  He  thought  it  was  nurse's  things,  but 
mj  father's  best  holster  pistols,  and  carbine,  and  bandoleers,  and  belt, 
were  in  it,  and  two  canisters  of  powder  beside.  Then,  quite  late  in 
the  evening,  Gideon  Darley,  and  four  young  men,  who  had  prayed 
most  earnestly  to  go,  set  out  They  were  all  mounted  on  good  grey 
horses,  and  all  their  appointments  were  so  good,  that  my  father  said 
they  were  worthy  of  the  Ironsides,  to  which  most  gallant  troop  the 
father  of  two  of  them  had  belonged. 

^  The  next  morning  was  a  stirring  morning  to  me,  and  I  was  up 
betimes,  for  my  father  and  I  were  to  set  off  to  Coly  ton  Grange,  and 
young  Mr.  Wargrave  of  the  Pleasaunce,  and  the  two  Throgmortons, 
were  to  meet  him  there,  and  well  pleased  was  my  father  to  find  that 
they  were  so  warm  in  the  cause.     So  we  set  off  with  four  serving  men 
in  their  blue  coats  and  badges,  mounted  on  stout  horses,  and  my  father 
riding  True  Briton,  and  wearing  only  a  rapier  under  his  travelling 
cloak,  just  as  though  he  was  only  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  old  friend, 
while  I  was  by  his  side  on  my  beautiful  horse.  White  Lady,  quite  full 
of  spirits,  both  on  account  of  the  journey,  and  that  the  good  cause 
was  about  to  revive  again.     I  was  a  high-spirited  girl  then,  just  six- 
teen, eager  for  strong  excitement,  and  with  some  tinge  of  romance, 
which  I  derived  perhaps  from  reading  the  "  Grand  Cjrrus,"  but  much 
more  from  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  "  Arcadia,"  that  treasury  of  noblo 
thoughts,  and  which  is, ill  supplied  by  the  foolish  books  young  folks 
read  now-a-days.      Well,  gaily  I  rode  along  ;  but,  O !  could  I  have 
known  all  that  would  come  to  pass  ere  I  again  returned  to  my  home, 
my  laugh  would  not  have  rung  so  gaily,  nor  should  I  have  urged 
white  Lady  so  joyously  on,  as  I  did  that  morning  along  Whaddon 

Chase. 

"  Colyton  Grange  was  the  meeting-place  for  all ;  it  was  so  secure, 
being  more  than  five  miles  from  any  market  town,  and  just  on  the 
borders  of  the  two  ac^oining  counties.     Here  our  plans  were  settled ; 
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and,  as  the  duke  was  expected  to  land  in  less  than  a  week,  it  was 
agreed  that  half  of  the  men  with  Darley  should  go  on  by  the  way  ol 
Salisbury,  and  the  others,  with  the  Throgmortons,  take  the  road  direct 
to  Devizes,  while  my  father,  who  was  most  likely  to  be  suspected 
should  go  on  with  me,  and  nurse  to  Bath,  as  though  he  came  to  drink 
the  waters,  and  there  stay  till  farther  notice.  A  good  arrangement 
did  this  prove,  for  the  very  day  after  we  arrived,  one  Sir  Fultoc 
Welsted,  a  bitter  cavalier,  who  bore  great  spite  towards  my  father 
was  asked  on  the  bowling-green  by  the  Dean  of  Wells,  who  cam< 
over  on  purpose  to  gain  intelligence,  who  he  was.  *  O,'  said  Sir  Fulton 
<  'tis  the  round-head  Colonel  Scudamore,  and  I  should  think  him  aftei 
some  mischief,  only  he  hath  his  daughter  and  her  nurse  with  him 
and  when  such  as  he  set  out  on  such  errands,  they  do  not  troubk 
themselves  with  girls  and  old  women.' 

"  Well,  in  a  few  days,  the  news  came,  and  my  father  went  to  Lyme 
where  he  was  gladly  received,  and  then  we  went  on  to  Taunton.  ] 
saw  the  duke  enter  that  town,  and,  oh,  the  joy  of  the  people  !  me 
thought  the  very  women  would  have  flung  themselves  beneath  hi 
horse's  feet.  And  I  saw  the  procession  of  the  little  girls,  who  hai 
worked  banners  for  the  army  of  deliverance,  as  the  poor  people  callei 
it,  and  Mary  Blake,  a  beautiful  young  woman  she  was,  who  presentei 
the  sword  and  Bible  to  him.  It  reminded  my  dear  father  of  tfai 
Commonwealth  time,  and  he  drew  his  sword.  *  This  sword,'  said  he 
*  hath  done  service  at  Naseby  and  Worcester,  may  it  do  tenfold  senrio 
now ! ' 

"  Still  my  father  could  not  conceal  his  fears  that  the  cause  woiil< 
not  succeed.  *  We  want  a  bold  and  a  valiant  leader,'  said  he,  *  and  w< 
are  losing  our  cause  in  losing  our  time.' 

"  Ay,  so  it  was ;  there  was  delay  until  Lord  Feversham  came  witl 
well-appointed  troops  and  artillery,  while  our  men  were  ill  suppliec 
with  arms,  and  hundreds  went  away  for  want  of  thenu  It  was  on  th< 
evening  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Sedgemoor  that  my  father  came  U 
the  house  where  I  was  staying  in  Bridgewater,  and  called  me  and 
nurse  aside.  He  told  me  there  would  soon  be  a  fight ;  and  as  it  waf 
partly  feared  that  Bridgewater  might  be  attacked,  he  had  determined 
to  send  us  to  a  lone  farm-house,  some  three  or  four  miles  off,  where 
we  should  be  quite  in  safety,  as  the  people  had  never  taken  part  on 
either  side,  and  where,  if  our  cause  were  lost,  he  might  come  and 
convey  us  away.  *  May  God  bless  you,  dear  Ellen,'  said  he  ;  *  keej 
this,  for  should  I  die,  I  would  not  that  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  d 
our  enemies.'  So  he  took  my  mother's  miniature,  which  he  con' 
stantly  wore  round  his  neck,  and  gave  it  into  my  hands. 

"  *  Dear  father,  do  not  send  me  away  from  you,'  1  said ;  '  O  nol 
yet.'  But  he  shook  his  head,  and  then  bidding  me  wait,  went  oat 
and  while  I  was  listening  for  his  footsteps,  I  heard  voices  outside 
I  flung  open  the  casement  only  just  in  time  to  see  him  mounted  oi 
True  Briton,  and  waving  his  cap,  as  he  dashed  down  the  street. 

"  Soon  after,  Gideon  Darley  came,  with  a  decent  countryman,  who  lei 
two  horses  :  I  mounted  the  one,  and  nurse  the  other,  after  taking  sor 
rowful  leave  of  our  kind  friends  who  were  also  preparing  to  depart. 
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On  we  rode,  sad  at  heart ;  at  length  Gideon  rode  up  close  heside 
me. 

"  *  I  longed  to  see  you  once  more,  my  lady,*  he  said,  *  and  I  would 
iain  ask  ft  laYour.' 

**  *  So  would  I  of  you,'  I  said ;  ^  and  it  is,  that  while  I  am  away, 
you  would  look  to  White  Lady ;  —  poor  thing,  she  will  miss  me,  (for 
erery  day  I  used  to  go  after  hreakfast,  and  stroke  her,  and  give  her 
a  piece  of  white  bread.)' 

"  *  Ah !  mistress  EUen,'  said  he,  *  I  may  never  see  White  Lady 
tfter  to-morrow.  So  if  I  should  die,  pray  look  to  my  poor  wife,  and 
little  child,  for  I  fear  I  shall  never  see  them  more.' 

"  *  Surely  I  will,'  said  I ;  but  I  was  greatly  amazed,  for  he  had 
eyer  been  so  confident.  Poor  Gideon  saw  us  to  the  gate  of  the  farm- 
boose,  which  was  just  beside  the  moor,  and  even  after  I  had  entered 
the  door,  I  saw  him  still  gazing  after  us. 

"  The  farm  house  was  an  old  large  place,  with  a  comfortable  kitchen 
and  a  blazing  fire  on  the  hearth ;  and  quite  in  the  chinmey  comer, 
thoagh  it  was  the  23d  of  June,  an  old  man  wrapt  in  a  frieze  coat  was 
sitting  eating  his  porridge.  There  was  an  old  woman  in  a  blue  and 
white  knit  hood,  and  red  stammel  petticoat,  sitting  in  a  chair  by  the 
dresser,  spinning,  not  with  a  spinning-wheel,  but  with  a  distaff.  There 
WIS  a  young  woman,  too,  skimming  the  pot  that  hung  over  the  fire,  and 
there  was  a  middle-aged  woman,  in  a  lawn  cap  and  bone  lace  pinners, 
the  mistress,  looking  into  a  large  metal  pan  of  milk  which  the  dairy- 
nudd  was  stirring,  as  though  she  had  eyes  for  nothing  else. 

"  *  It's  all  along  of  hevy'  said  the  old  woman,  turning  sharply  round 
and  breaking  her  thread ;  '  and  this  is  her  doings,  too,'  said  she ; 
'  an  Monmouth's  men  would  hang  her  up,  I*d  tell  R^ph  to  take  down 
his  matchlock,  and  join  'em.' 

**  *  I  wish  rd  given  her  that  piece  of  bread,'  said  the  dairy-maid, 
*  for  the  curd  will  never  come.' 

*'  As  she  spoke,  she  raised  her  head,  and  perceived  us,  and  then  there 
was  much  bustling,  and  the  mistress,  with  many  curtsies,  asked  pardon 
for  her  neglect,  but  the  case  was,  she  said,  that  she  feared  they  were 
aQ  bewitched. 

"  I  had  heard  much  of  witches  and  witchcraft  in  my  young  days, 
Aod  I  cannot  but  say  I  believed  such  things  might  perhaps  sometimes 
be;  but  the  stories  these  people  told  were  so  silly,  that,  had  not  my  heart 
been  too  heavy,  I  think  I  should  have  laughed  outright.   There  was  an 
dd  woman,  as  they  told  me,  who  dwelt  in  a  wood  some  ten  miles  off, 
and  she  had  caused  their  cart  to  stick  fast  in  a  lane,  and  had  bewitched 
the  whole  pan  of  milk,  which  was  to  make  cheese  ;  moreover  she  was 
attended  by  an  imp,  whose  howling  frightened  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  many  other  stories  did  they  tell  us,  for  their  whole  talk 
was  of  their  farm,  and  of  this  witch  of  Balesborough  Wood,  as  they 
called  her.     Yes,  all  their  talk,  though  not  five  miles  off  on  either 
side  were  the  troops  of  two  conflicting  parties,  —  men,  who  would 
soon  dose  in  deadly  fight,  —  a  fight  on  which  would  depend  actual 
freedom  or  bondage ! 

"  The  people,  however,  were  kind,  and  heaped  our  trenchers  with 
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chicken  pasty,  and  brought  us  a  great  bowl  of  custard,  and  drew  their 
oldest  cyder ;  and  then  the  mistress  showed  us  into  a  pleasant  cham- 
ber, with  a  half  tester  bed,  and  blue  check  hangings ;  and  the  chimney 
was  filled  with  a  great  bow  pot,  and  another  was  on  the  window  ledge, 
and  so  there  I  slept  soundly,  little  thinking  of  the  long  watchfulness 
of  the  next  night. 

'*  Slowly  passed  the  next  day.  I  sat  chiefly  up  in  the  chamber, 
for  I  was  known  to  these  people  only  as  Mistress  £llen  Ashton  of 
Bridgewater,  and  I  feared  I  might  betray  myself.  Nurse  feared  so  too ; 
so  we  kept  chiefly  in  the  chamber,  nor,  although  it  was  Sunday,  did 
we  dare  to  cross  the  threshold.  Toward  evening  the  carter  came  in. 
He  had  been  over  to  Bridgewater  ;  and  he  told  us  how  full  the  town 
was,  and  how  brave  a  sight  it  was  to  see  the  soldiers  all  preparing, 

*'  ^  Alas ! '  said  nurse,  after  we  took  leave  of  the  family  at  night, 
*  ere  to-morrow  morning  the  battle  will  be  fought!'  I  then  recol- 
lected that  it  had  been  said  by  some,  that  the  attack  would  be  made  a1 
night,  and  I  turned  toward  the  window,  flung  open  the  casement,  and 
looked,  and  listened,  but  there  was  nothing  to  see  or  hear. 

'^  It  was  a  bright  evening,  and  when  at  length  night  came  on,  it 
could  scarcely  be  called  so ;  for  the  deep  blue  sky  only  shaded  each 
object,  and  right  opposite  the  window  clear  twilight  lingered.  How 
anxiously  I  looked  out,  though  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  save  two 
or  three  fields,  and  a  narrow  road,  and  the  desolate  moor  beyond. 

"  *  Dear  Ellen,  to  bed,'  said  nurse ;  *  do  try  to  sleep,  for  we  know 
not  what's  before  us.' 

"  *  I  cannot  sleep,  nurse,'  said  I. 

"  *  Nay,  lie  down  at  least,'  said  she,  *  for  to-morrow  night.  Heaven 
knows  where  we  may  lay  our  heads.' 

"  *  What !  shall  we  not  be  safe  here  ?  *  cried  I. 

"  *  Not  unless  we  win,'  was  her  reply ;  *  for  yonder  is  the  road  to 
the  king's  camp,  so  if  they  pursue  our  poor  men,  they  must  pass  here. 
Had  my  good  master  but  known  what  they  told  me  this  afternoon,  he 
had  never  sent  us  to  this  place.' 

"  *  Oh,  nurse,  let  us  flee,'  said  I. 

"  *  That  would  be  the  worst  we  could  do,'  she  answered ;  *  wdl| 
God  grant  success  to  our  men,  and  then  we  are  safe  enow.' 

"  1  sat  down  at  the  open  casement,  and  nurse  beside  me.  Ten 
struck,  eleven,  and,  oh,  how  long  did  it  seem  ere  twelve  I 

'*  '  Hark,'  said  nurse,  and  she  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm,  '  foot- 
steps —  and  the  tramp  of  horses.'  I  rose  up,  and  looked  out  That 
low  trampling  sound  came  nearer,  and  now  I  could  just  discern  men 
and  horses. 

*'  *  Our  own  men,  God  speed  them!'  cried  nurse,  and  she  clasped 
her  hands,  and  wept  aloud  ! 

*'  Oh  !  how  I  strained  my  eyes  as  the  troopers  passed  along,  to 
catch  one  sight  of  my  dear  father  !  Surely  there  he  was, — the 
leader  of  the  second  troop,  —  the  rider  of  that  horse  that  looked  so 
much  lighter  than  the  rest  —  surely  that  was  True  Briton.  But 
they  passed  at  too  great  a  distance  to  allow  of  more  than  con- 
jecture; and  then  came  the  foot;  —  a  thick  moving  body  sweep- 
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mg  onward,  in  the  stillness  of  midnight,  with  no  glad  shouts,  no 
stirring  music,  only  the  low  rustle  of  their  tread  on  the  grass. 
*  God  speed  ye,'  I  cried,  *  Grod  speed  ye,  for  ye  are  no  hirelings.' 
Ko;  they  had  buffered,  nearly  all  of  them,  fine  or  imprisonment  for 
the  good  cause,  and  now  they  were  about  to  lay  down  their  lives 
for  it 

"  Another  hour,  oh,  how  long,  passed ;  and  then  a  strange  con- 
fused noise  arose.  *  The  fight  has  begun,'  said  nurse,  who  well  re- 
membered the  sound,  ^  God  speed  the  right.' 

"  How  did  that  confused  noise  rise,  and  die  away,  and  how  in- 
tenaelj  and  breathlessly  we  listened  I  at  length  there  was  a  pause, 
and  then  the  roar  of  cannon.  *  All's  lost,'  shrieked  nurse,  *  it  is  the 
king's  artillery,  for  we  have  none !' 

**  Oh !  how  did  each  roar  knock  at  my  heart !  there  were  our  men 
mown  down  perhaps  by  scores,  and  where  was  my  father  ? 

"  Nurse  now  rose  from  the  seat  on  which  she  had  flung  herself.  *  We 
must  prepare  for  the  worst,'  said  she,  quite  calmly.  She  took  off  my 
gown,  and  unfastening  the  long  hanging  sleeves  that  were  then  worn, 
she  took  out  the  lead  that  was  sewn  at  the  bottom,  and  slipt  four 
gold  pieces  into  each  instead ;  she  then  unript  my  hood,  and  between 
the  vel?et  and  the  lining  she  put  some  letters  of  my  father's,  and 
money  within  them,  and  lastly  sewed  my  mother's  miniature  and  my 
gold  chain  into  my  girdle,  which  for  greater  security  she  buckled 
nnder  my  gown. 

"  These  preparations  were  but  just  finished  when  we  heard  a  noise 
at  the  gate,  and  I  was  sure  I  could  distinguish  my  name.  And  true 
as  he  had  foretold,  there  was  Gideon  Darley  sitting  on  his  jaded  horse 
wounded  to  death.  The  people  of  the  house  were  now  up,  and  sorely 
a&ighted,  so  saying  nought  to  them  I  rushed  out,  and  with  nurse  led 
poor  Gideon  in.  He  was  scarcely  able  to  speak,  save  to  say,  *  Pray, 
remember  your  promise  !'  *  But  my  father,'  said  I,  and,  oh,  how  I 
dreaded  the  answer  !  *  Coming  hither,'  said  he,  but  he  came  not. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  what  passed  the  next  few  hours ;  it  seems  like  a 
wild  dream.  The  king's  troops  pursued  our  poor  men,  and  kiUcd 
more  in  the  flight  than  in  the  battle ;  and  they  came  into  the  house, 
and  threatened  the  people,  and  took  away  money  and  food,  while 
nurse  and  I,  fearful  of  being  discovered,  took  refuge  in  the  store- 
room. Here  the  mistress  came  to  us  to  say  that  the  constable  of  the 
tything  had  come  to  make  search,  and  that  if  we  belonged  to  the 
rebels — for  that  was  now  the  word — she  dared  not  harbour  us.  Alas! 
poor  Gideon  had  betmyed  us  in  his  last  moments.  The  good  woman 
^ved  very  kindly,  although  she  dared  not  shelter  us.  She  gave 
^  food,  and  lent  us  each  a  large  country  cloak,  and  told  us  if  we 
Would  go  about  half  a  mile  along  the  moor,  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  which  the  king's  troops  were  coming,  we  might  find  shelter  under 
Bome  elder  bushes,  and  at  night-fall  she  would  come  to  us,  and  show 
^  where  to  go." 

**  I  doubt  not  but  the  woman  told  us  rightly,  and  I  doubt  not  but 
that  she  meant  to  come  to  us ;  but  we  knew  not  a  step  of  the  way. 
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and  wc  most  likely  took  a  different  path  ;  so  onward  we  went,  lookin( 
out  in  vain  for  the  elder  bushes,  quite  bewildered  on  the  wide  mooi 
How  long  we  wandered  I  know  not,  but  wc  were  sorely  tired,  and  a 
we  saw  some  trees  at  a  distance,  we  made  toward  them.  Oh !  ho^ 
pleasant  was  their  shade,  and  how  soft  the  bank  beneath  them!  —  i 
was  well  that  we  readied  that  place,  for  I  think  I  could  not  hav 
walked  a  stone's  throw  farther.  A  little  stream  run  hard  by,  so 
went  and  sat  down  beside  it,  and  bathed  my  head  in  its  water,  an* 
after  a  while  was  refreshed.  But  nurse  was  very  anxious  to  find 
shelter,  and  as  she  thought  she  could  see  a  smoke  among  the  treef 
she  set  forth  toward  it,  bidding  me  await  her  return. 

**  I  had  not  sat  long  before  I  heard  a  low  mournful  noise,  a  kin* 
of  wliine  ;  and  looking  round  I  saw,  under  the  farthest  tree,  a  bog 
black  dog,  miserably  thin,  who  held  out  his  fore-paw  to  me,  an* 
looked  up  as  though  asking  help.  I  always  loved  dumb  crcaturei 
and  well  do  they  know  who  love  them ;  so  I  went  to  him,  and  foun 
that  his  paw  had  been  dreadfully  torn,  as  though  in  a  trap.  Well, 
pitied  the  poor  creature  who  looked  so  piteously  up  in  my  face,  so 
dipped  my  kerchief  in  the  stream,  and  carefully  washed  the  wounc 
and  bound  it  up  as  well  as  I  could  with  a  strip  of  linen,  which  I  tor 
from  the  covering  of  the  bundle  I  carried. 

<'  It  was  but  a  little  time  after,  when  I  heard  a  trampling  of  hono 
Oh,  how  I  longed  for  nurse  to  return,  that  we  might  seek  togetiie 
some  more  secure  place  of  refuge;  but  she  did  not  come,  and  th 
sounds  drew  nearer,  and  I  now  could  hear  voices.  It  was  a  compan; 
of  soldiers,  making  search  after  the  duke,  for  I  heard  them  plain!; 
say,  *  a  thousand  pounds  to  whoever  finds  him,'  —  and  then,  *  bet 
about  here,  for  if  he  is  not  caught,  we  may  find  some  rebels,  and  they'r 
worth  five  pounds  a  head.*  I  started  up  —  but  which  way  should  '. 
go  ?  the  dog  looked  earnestly  up  in  my  face,  and  limped  off  toward 
the  right,  and  then  stopped,  as  though  bidding  me  follow  him,  so  '. 
did.  It  was  a  long,  a  narrow,  and  tangled  path  that  he  went,  am 
how  far  I  know  not,  only  I  know  how  rejoiced  I  was  to  hear  tb 
voices  and  footsteps  growing  fainter  and  fainter. 

'*  At  length  we  came  to  an  open  space,  and  on  one  side  were  tw< 
very  large  beech  trees,  and  under  them,  though  you  might  scaicelj 
sec  it,  a  low  miserable  hut,  scarcely  better  than  a  cattle  shed,  and  L 
the  dog  went,  and  I  followed. 

<<  It  was  so  dark  inside,  that  I  could  see  nothing ;  but  I  sat  dowi 
on  the  floor,  little  thinking  any  one  besides  myself  was  within,  whei 
I  heard  a  low  croaking  voice  say,  *  Come,  Rutterkin  ;'  and  as  I  lockei 
again,  there  seemed  to  be  an  old  woman  at  the  farther  end,  croucliiii| 
over  a  few  lighted  sticks,  and  patting  the  dog. 

*<  *  Gtx)d  mother,'  said  I,  *  pardon  me,  but  I've  lost  my  way,  and  an 
sorely  wearied.' 

"  The  old  woman  rose  up,  and  hobbled  towards  me,  and  fixing  oi 
me  the  fiercest  pair  of  blue  eyes  I  ever  saw,  *  Who  are  you,  and  wht 
do  you  come  here  for  ?'  said  she.  The  poor  dog  now  came  up,  ant 
laid  his  wounded  paw  on  my  lap  (for  I  was  too  faint  to  rise  up  fron 
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the  floor),  wliile  the  old  woman  stood  looking  at  me,  as  though  she 
would  look  me  through.     *  Who  are  jou  ?'  she  said  again,  *  and  with 
silyer  bnckles  in  your  shoes !  such  do  not  often  tread  mt/  floor.' 
<*<  Indeed,  good  mother,  I  have  lost  mj  waj,'  said  I. 
*'  *Dost  thee  know  her,  Rutterkin  ?*  said  the  old  woman  ;  but  the 
poor  starved  dog  was  smelling  and  scratching  at  the  bundle,  in  which 
was  the  food  the  farmer's  wife  had  given  us ;  bo  I  opened  it,  and  took 
out  a  piece  of  bread,  which  he  devoured  greedily. 

"At  this  the  old  woman  set  up  a  scream,  '  White  bread,  white 
inandiet  bread !  Ay,  Rutterkin,  'tis  long  since  you  or  I  saw  the 
like.' 

^'  *  Grood  mother,  take  some,'  said  I,  and  I  opened  the  bundle.  She 
snatched  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  piece  of  pasty  from  it,  as  though  she 
had  been  starving  (which  indeed  was  the  case),  while  the  dog  leaped 
%  and  laid  his  maimed  paw  on  my  shoulder,  and  tried  to  lick  my 
face.  <  He  loves  you,'  said  the  old  woman ;  *  poor  Rutterkin,  who 
hath  been  hunted  and  hounded  from  tything  to  tything  —  he  loves 
joa;  ay,  the  lady  with  silver  buckles  in  her  shoes  hath  fed  the 
witch's  dog  with  white  manchet !' 

"  Oh,  what  did  I  feel  then ! — I  had  not  indeed  much  fear  of  witches 
BS  such,  but  I  knew  they  were  outcasts,  and  abandoned  creatures. 
And  she  was  poor,  poor  even  to  starvation  —  how  eagerly  she  had 
eyed  my  silver  buckles,  —  how  certain  she  was  that  I  was  a  lady,  ay, 
vA  had  I  not,  in  gold  pieces  alone,  enough  to  make  her  fortune  ?  I 
dared  not  look  toward  her,  but  I  glanced  toward  the  door ;  could  I 
not,  though  so  faint,  at  least  strive  to  fly  ? 

"Just  then  my  eye  fell  on  a  little  bird  that  had  flown  in,  and 
was  busily  picking  up  the  crumbs  at  my  feet.  *  God  careth  for  the 
sparrows,'  said  I,  *  surely  he  will  care  for  me.'  How  swiftly  this 
thought  darted  into  my  mind  —  a  blessed  thought !  so  I  looked  up  to 
the  old  woman.  *  Good  mother,'  said  I,  *  may  I  stay  here  and  rest  ? ' 
"  *  Ay,  that  you  shall,'  said  she,  *  for  I  know  well  who  you  are. 
You  belong  to  the  Monmouth  men,  and  your  friends  are  forced  to  fly 
for  their  H  ves ;  but  here  you  are  safer  than  in  a  church,  for  who,  of  all 
the  country  round,  will  enter  the  witch's  hut,  the  witch  of  Bales- 
borough  Wood?' 

"Oh I  how  strange  it  was  that  I  should  have  been  led  thither,  but 
it  was  the  saving  of  my  life,  and  that  of  my  dear  father's ! 

"  Well,  the  old  woman  gathered  fresh  fern,  and  spread  my  cloak 
on  it,  and  made  me  lie  down ;  and  then  she  bathed  my  feet,  and  all 
th«  while  the  poor  dog  kept  watch  beside  me,  looking  in  my  face 
with  his  half  human  eyes.  But  I  was  much  distressed  about  nurse, 
•0  the  old  woman  promised  to  seek  for  her ;  and  quite  worn  out  I  fell 
Mleep,  I  know  not  for  how  long.  When  I  awoke  I  looked  up,  and 
there  was  dear  nurse  by  my  side,  and  there  too  was  the  faithful  dog. 
9^  how  strange  it  seemed !  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Scudamore  lying 
"*  a  miserable  hut,  —  the  strictly  brought-up  puritan,  the  guest  of  a 
reputed  witch !  WTiat  strange  extremes !  and  yet,  at  that  very  time, 
^^  extremes  were  linked  together  by  the  bond  of  a  common  danger^ 
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for  the  riotous  crew  who  burnt  the  Bibles  at  Bridgewater  would  a 
soon  have  hanged  the  puritan  girl  as  the  old  witch. 

*^  Nurse  brought  me  good  news.  She  had  seen  mj  father,  just  as  h 
was  making  his  way  to  the  farm-house,  and  had  warned  him  of  hi 
danger ;  so  he  was  now  safe  with  a  small  farmer  some  two  miles  of 
As  to  poor  Gideon  he  was  dead,  and  his  body  was  hung  up  with  nine 
teen  others  on  the  Bussex  tree.  Poor  man,  we  faithfully  fulfilled  hi 
last  wish,  for  my  worthy  servant.  Mistress  Betty,  was  the  little  chil 
committed  to  my  care. 

"  More  than  a  fortnight  I  stayed  with  the  witch  of  BalesboroughWooc 
for  there  was  a  hot  pursuit  through  the  country ;  and  during  that  tim 
she  fetched  our  food  from  the  farm-house  where  my  father  was,  an 
she  went  into  Bridgewater  too,  to  make  inquiries  for  us.  At  lengtl 
through  the  aid  of  a  kind  royalist  gentleman,  t^ho,  though  he  bel 
not  with  my  father,  greatly  respected  him,  we  were  enabled  to  g€ 
away.  It  would  be  a  long  story  did  I  tell  you  all  our  adventures  et 
we  again  saw  our  home,  which  at  length,  thank  God,  we  did. 

"  We  parted  from  the  old  woman  with  hearty  thanks,  and  pressei 
her  to  take  four  gold  pieces,  but  she  would  not,  for  she  said  the] 
might  bring  her  into  trouble ;  so  we  gave  her  what  silver  we  had,  ant 
prayed  the  folk  at  the  neighbouring  farm-house  to  see  that  she  dii 
not  want,  and  sent  money  to  them  for  her.  She  asked  me  for  a  keep 
sake,  which  I  was  right  willing  to  give,  so  I  made  her  take  one  o 
the  gold  pieces ;  it  was  one  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  a  hole  hai 
been  pierced  in  it,  so  she,  poor  creature,  said  she  would  keep  it  fo: 
luck's  sake,  and  we  bade  her  farewell. 


"  Six  years  passed  away  ;  and  many  stories  could  I  tell  you,  Lucy 
about  the  events  of  those  years.  Well,  better  times  came  at  last 
and  my  father  and  I  now  greatly  longed  to  pay  a  visit  to  Somerset 
shire,  to  see  our  good  friends,  and  to  talk  over  our  former  trouble 
and  dangers,  and  our  happy  deliverance.  So,  in  the  summer  of  '91 
we  went,  and  staid  six  weeks  with  Mr.  Speke.  It  happened  it  wa 
the  time  of  the  assizes,  and  as  the  country  ladies  often  attended  them 
I  went  with  some  friends.  There  were  some  trials  of  little  moment 
and  then  one  came  on  of  a  reputed  witch ;  and,  oh,  how  was  I  stmd 
to  see  that  very  old  woman  who  had  so  kindly  nursed  me  standing 
at  the  bar] 

"  *  I  know  her,'  I  said ;  *  poor  creature,  she  is  innocent.' 

"  *  Nay,  wait,'  said  my  friend,  *  for  she  is  strongly  suspected  o 
having  murdered  some  of  the  poor  men  who  fied  after  the  battle  o 
Sedgemoor — pray  wait.' 

*'  I  did  so ;  and  then  I  found  that  when  her  hut  was  searched,  mod 
suspicion  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  a  blue  ribbon  —  all  our  poo 
men  wore  a  dark  blue  ribbon  —  having  been  found,  and  also  a  goh 
piece  of  the  Protector's.     *  It  was  I,  who  gave  it  her,'  I  cried,  and 
stood  up,  and  begged  to  be  heard.     The  daughter  of  Colonel  Scudt 
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more,  that  daj,  had  no  need  to  pray  long  to  be  heard ;  nor  had  she 
need  to  conceal  the  fact  that  her  father  had  fought  at  Sedgemoor. 
So  I  told  all ;  and  how  in  gratitude  I  had  given  that  very  gold  piece 
to  the  old  woman  who  had  nursed  me  so  kindly,  and  how  that  the 
blue  ribbon  had  doubtless  belonged  to  my  nurse. 

**  It  was  enough — the  old  woman  was  acquitted,  and  I  went  down, 
and  &hook  her  by  the  hand,  and  thanked  her  publicly.  She  scarcely 
bew  me,  for  she  seemed  very  feeble ;  but  poor  Rutterkin,  who,  in 
spite  of  much  ill-usage  had  kept  his  place  just  outside  the  court-house, 
knew  me  well,  and  almost  pushed  me  down  in  his  joy.  WeU,  the 
poor  old  woman  was  taken  home  to  Mr.  Speke's,  where  the  house- 
keeper took  great  care  of  her  until,  about  three  years  after,  she  died. 
As  to  Rutterkin,  his  place  was  on  the  mat  before  the  fire  in  tlic 
boose-keeper's  room,  where  I  always  paid  him  a  visit  when  I  went, 
and  where  at  length  he  died. 

"  Such  was  one  of  my  adventures  in  those  troublous  times ;  and 
looking  back  upon  so  great  and  strange  a  deliverance  from  such  fear- 
fiil  danger,  well  may  I  express  my  deep  thankfulness ;  and  well,  dear 
Lucy,  may  you  believe  that  I  remember,  as  though  but  yesterday,  the 
events  of  1685." 

H.L. 


THE  SURPLICE  QUESTION. 

BY  A  BENEDICT. 

A  VEKY  pretty  public  stir 
Is  making,  down  at  Exeter, 
About  the  surplice  fashion : 
And  many  bitter  words  and  rude 
Have  been  bestow'd  upon  the  feud, 
And  much  unchristian  passion. 

For  me,  I  neither  know  nor  care 
Whether  a  Parson  ought  to  wear 
A  black  dress  or  a  white  dress ; 
Fill'd  with  a  trouble  of  my  own,  — 
A  Wife  who  preaches  in  her  gown, 
And  lectures  in  her  night-dress  ! 
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THE  PASTOR  AND  HIS  SON. 

A    TALE     OF     THE    THIRTY    TEARS*    WAR, 
BY   THE   MOUNTAINEER. 

IN    TWO    PARTS. 
PART  I. 

Fatigued  by  the  arduous  duties  of  the  day,  Wolfgang  GOntheb, 
the  superintendent  of  the  church  in  Friedland,  had  retired  to  his 
study.  He  sat  at  the  open  window  and  gazed  upon  the  street  leading 
to  the  Schlossberg,  now  animated  by  the  forms  of  men  and  women. 
The  warm  air  of  May  streamed  from  the  mountains  down  into  the 
valley,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  sabbath  evening  seemed  to  dwell  upon 
the  city.  Upon  the  spirit  of  Giinther,  however,  the  holy  quiet 
breathed  not  its  healing  power.  Oppressed  with  mental  care  as  much  as 
by  physical  weariness,  he  sat  with  his  forehead  resting  upon  his  hand, 
whilst  his  knitted  brow  indicated  the  presence  of  melancholy,  gloomy 
thoughts.  An  open  letter  was  on  a  table  near  him ;  he  took  it  up,  as 
he  had  taken  it  up  many  times  before]:  he  perused  it  again  and  again, 
sighing  deeply  as  he  traced  the  lines,  and  at  length,  as  if  anger  and 
indignation  could  no  longer  be  restrained,  the  veins  of  his  noble  fore- 
head swelled,  and  he  crumpled  the  paper  in  his  hands,  as  it  seemed 
with  the  whole  concentrated  energy  of  nature.  "  That  one  most  see 
such  things  and  hold  one's  peace,"  he  said,  gnashing  his  teeth — '^  that 
one  must  bear  oppression,  and  yet  not  look  one's  scorn — oh,  it  is 
terrible  »—  monstrous.     It  is  the  torment  of  hell  begun  upon  earth  I" 

As  he  spoke,  his  wife  Barbara  entered  the  apartment.  She  had 
heard  the  last  words  of  her  husband,  and  was  not  slow  to  inquire  into 
their  import.  Giinther  took  her  hand,  and  drew  her  to  a  seat  at  his 
side. 

"  Barbara ! "  said  he  calmly,  but  in  a  tremulous  voice.  "  Heaven, 
I  fear,  has  put  us  to  a  heavy  trial.  You  are  aware  of  the  violent  and 
unlawful  measures  of  the  emperor  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom. 
With  your  own  eyes  you  have  seen  the  poor  exiles  driven  forth, 
naked  and  destitute.  You  have  beheld  them  passing  through  our  city 
as  they  quitted  their  native  land.  You  have  longed  and  prayed  to 
assist  the  castaways,  and  you  dared  not  gratify  the  affectionate  long- 
ing.    Oh,  think  if  such  a  fate  were  ours ! " 

"  You  are  needlessly  alarmed,  dear  Wolfgang,"  said  the  wife,  ap- 
peasingly.  "  The  frontier  has  remained  hitherto  secure  from  the 
persecution  of  the  exasperated  emperor.     The  mountains  are  our 
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rtmparts :  into  these  secluded  valleys  the  ministers  of  his  arhitrary 
will  do  not  penetrate." 

"  VVe  may  deceive  ourselves,"  replied  Giinther.  "  Revenge  and 
fanaticism  respect  no  bounds,  as  they  know  no  repose,  acknowledge 
no  compassion." 

"But  we  are  not  even  the  subjects  of  the  emperor,"  persisted  the 
detennined  wife.  ^*  The  duke,  named  after  our  city,  has  the  command 
of  it,  and  severe  as  he  is  allowed  to  be,  he  is  still  no  tyrant.  He  is 
not  inclined  to  do  every  act  enjoined  him  by  the  emperor." 

"So  much  the  worse,"  answered  Giinther,  rising  from  his  seat. 
"It is  said  that  the  emperor  has  ceased  to  make  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  poor  Bohemians  —  possibly  because  men  are  wanted  for  his  pur- 
pose, or  more  likely  still  because  the  persecuted,  weary  of  torture, 
comply  with  the  requisition,  in  utter  desperation.     This  letter ." 

"Well?" 

"Is  from  the  canon  of  Kottwa,  he  who  seized  upon  our  tithes  last 
aatomn.  He  commands  us  to  obey  the  orders  of  Captain  Gersdorf, 
under  pain  of  the  displeasure  of  the  duke." 

"The  captain  arrived  a  few  hours  since,"  said  Barbara,  turning 
pile —  "  during  the  afternoon  service.     Will  he " 

"  Compel  us  to  be  Catholics  ?"  said  Gunther  completing  the  sen- 
UsDce,  "No — he  dare  not.  Hard  conditions  he  will  propose  to  us 
—conditions  which  we  must  sanction  by  our  oaths.  But  he  will  not 
Tentore  upon  the  so-called  conversion  of  my  people.  I  know  my 
ocnigregation  well  —  their  firmness  and  their  faith.  They  may  part 
with  their  worldly  goods  —  with  their  life's  blood,  but  they  will  not 
barter  there  eternal  welfare  for  a  precarious  tranquillity." 

As  he  spoke,  the  house  beU  rang  violently :  the  hurried  steps  of 
mnj  people  in  the  streets  became  audible ;  and  an  indistinct  mur- 
inonng  dose  before  bis  house  announced  some  unusual  commotion. 
Ganther  hastened  to  the  window,  and  beheld  the  street  crowded  with 
i  restless  mass  of  people,  all  in  anxious  conversation,  and  some  point- 
ing to  bis  dwelling. 

"Hush  !"  said  the  superintendent,  turning  to  his  wife. 

^*God  grant  no  harm  may  come  to  him!"  exclaimed  one  in  the 
s^t,  loud  enough  for  Gunther  to  hear.  "  His  visitor  will  soon  be 
with  him  now." 

^  Let  the  stranger,  Barbara,  be  conducted  here,  whoever  he  may 
^— then  go  to  our  children." 

Btrbara,  perplexed,  prepared  to  obey  the  direction.  The  house-door 
^  been  already  opened.  As  she  was  about  to  leave  the  apartment,  a 
^<^Uier  entered  it.  He  was  a  man  of  savage  aspect,  and  he  pushed 
niddy  by  her,  in  his  anxiety  to  approach  her  husband. 

"Are you  the  teacher  of  these  heretics?"  he  began,  without  fur- 
^  greeting. 

**I  am  tibe  master  of  this  house,"  replied  Wolfgang  calmly. 
"Your  business,  Sir  ?" 

'^l  am  no  talker,"  continued  the  other.    "  You  are  the  man  I  seek. 

Give  me  your  company  to  my  master." 

''And  who  is  he?* 
rth.  1845. — vo.  11.  TOL.  III.  N 
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"  Yours,"  answered  the  soldier.  "  I  call  him  either  Hans-voi 
Gersdorf,  or  the  Duke  of  Friedland.  I  have  no  time  to  span 
Forwards ! " 

It  did  not  take  long  to  satisfy  Giinther  that  further  discourse  wit 
so  rough  a  companion  would  be  superfluous.  He  took  his  tremblin 
wife  tenderly  by  the  hand,  intreated  her  to  be  tranquil  and  to  rely  upo 
his  speedy  return,  and  then  stepped  into  the  street  guarded  by  tl 
soldier. 

The  assembled  people  received  their  pastor  with  looks  of  mouminj 
and  followed  in  his  rear,  as  he  proceeded. 

Giinther  ascended  the  Scklossberg,  crossed  the  drawbridge,  an 
passed  into  the  fortress.  The  heavy  iron  gates  closed  after  him,  an 
as  the  sound  rattled  in  his  ear,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  paBt< 
checked  a  groan  that  tried  to  force  itself  from  his  oppressed  bosom. 

"  Stay  you  here ! "  exclaimed  the  soldier,  "  whilst  I  announce  yoo. 
In  a  few  minutes  a  servant  conducted  the  pastor  to  a  spacious  roon 
whose  lofty  walls  were  adorned  with  full-length  portraits  of  the  eari 
masters  of  Friedland.  The  stately  form  of  the  late  imperial  fidd 
marshal,  Melchior  von  Rader,  the  victor  at  Szigeth,  looked  down  upo: 
the  minister  as  if  encouraging  his  serious  and  firm  tranquillity,  m 
neath  the  picture,  upon  a  purple  velvet  sofa,  sat,  in  half-warlike  cw 
tume,  a  tall  and  martial-looking  man.  It  was  Captain  Hans  vo 
Gersdorf,  the  authorised  agent  of  the  Duke.  A  semicircular  tabl< 
beautifully  carved,  was  before  him,  and  upon  it  stood  two  eStfi 
sconces  and  a  half  unfolded  scroll.  The  latter  might  have  been  ju 
perused  by  the  captain,  for  one  hand  still  held  it,  whilst  the  othc 
shaded  his  eyes.  Upon  the  entrance  of  Giinther  he  looked  up,  bad 
the  servant  quit  the  apartment,  and  then  in  a  tone  of  kindness  it 
quested  the  superintendant  to  be  seated. 

Giinther  obeyed  in  silence.  The  chamber  in  which  he  sat  wi 
well  known  to  him.  He  had  spent  many  a  happy  hour  in  it.  It  wi 
here  that  the  Baroness,  the  wife  of  the  late  field -marshal, — now  a 
exile  —  had  welcomed  him  when  he  first  came  to  Friedland  —  h€9 
that  he  had  discoursed  on  the  subject  dearest  to  his  heart,  the  hoi 
Protestant  religion,  with  that  strictly  Protestant  lady.  The  fum 
ture,  the  tapestry,  the  portraits  were  all  the  same.  Everything  look< 
as  of  old :  there  was  no  change  except  in  the  possessors.  The  Bi 
roness  had  quitted  the  noble  castle,  and  with  her  son,  the  reb* 
Clu*istoph  von  Rader,  had  fled  into  Poland  from  the  anger  of  tl 
emperor. 

"  You  have  received  the  letter  of  the  canon  of  Kottwa  ?  **  commence 
the  captain. 

Giinther  bowed  in  affirmation. 

"  Good  I  You  are  prepared  then  for  what  I  now  announce  to  you  i 
the  name  of  the  illustrious  Duke.  The  good  services  which  the  IM 
has  rendered  to  the  imperial  house  in  reconquering  rebellious  Bohemi 
have  procured  for  him  the  possession  of  this  land.  Be  sure  his  sal 
jects  will  have  a  gracious  master  :  and  he  asks  nothing  but  obed 
ence  to  his  lawful  will.  He  has  learned  with  pain  and  sorrow  Ai 
seditious  and  fanatic  bands  have  burned  and  plundered  the  propert; 
as  well  as  taken  away  the  lives  of  orthodox  Catholic  Christians  in  hi 
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territorj.  I  say  the  intelligence  has  filled  him  with  grief,  and  he  is  re- 
8ol?ed  to  put  an  end  at  once  and  for  ever  to  the  source  of  all  disquie- 
tode.  Yoa  understand  me,  pastor.  There  is  but  one  way  to  heal  the 
woimds  of  this  liis  adopted  country,  and  the  Duke  will  be  the  father  of 
bis  people,  and  make  it  sound  again.  It  is  his  will  and  pleasure  that 
eroj  Lutheran  minister  in  his  dominions  shall  communicate,  without 
delaj,  to  his  particular  congregation  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  re- 
tarn  to  the  holy  Catholic  communion,  and  shall  himself —  pray  mark 
me— lead  the  way  to  the  misguided  by  his  sublime  example.  The 
Prince  is  kind  and  forbearing.  A  charge  is  published  to  tlus  effect.  He 
gnntfl  eight  whole  days  from  the  period  of  its  promulgation  to  every 
oommime,  —  more  than  ample  time  for  full  consideration.  Should 
stubborn  blindness  —  stiffnecked  obstinacy  induce  any  to  refuse  the 
boon  thus  offered  them,  they  and  their  heretical  teachers  must  quit 
tbeir  homes,  and  surrender  within  three  days  the  possessions  of  the 
Doke,  their  master,  their  movable  goods  being  graciously  conceded  to 
the&L  The  Duke  will  have  no  Lu&erans  in  Friedland.  He  will  have 
unmmce  that  all  are  extirpated.  War  must  be  carried  on  abroad, 
tad  true  and  faithful  hearts  must  battle  for  their  holy  faith.  Pastor, 
I  have  no  more  to  say.  Here  is  the  instrument,  which  you  will  re- 
cite to-morrow  to  your  flock  ;  and  afterwards  impart  to  your  brother 
ministers.     Grood  night." 

The  paper  was  in  he  hand  of  Giinther  before  tlie  astounded  su- 
perint&idant  could  realise  the  magnitude  of  his  misfortune.  He 
wooklhave  spoken,  but  the  words  died  on  his  lips.  Dismissed  by  the 
nmgfa  brevity  of  the  captain,  he  found  himself  again  in  the  society  of 
the  mder  soldier,  who,  as  quickly  as  he  could,  conducted  his  charge 
bidL  to  the  court-jrard  of  the  castle. 

**  Adieu,  priest,"  said  the  savage  as  he  quitted  him.  "  Why,  you 
tremble  like  a  thief  on  the  ladder.  Do  you  like  being  preached 
tof  as  well  as  preaching  ?  Ay,  ay,  the  captain  is  the  man  to  lay  hold 
<^the  heart  and  make  the  whole  machine  quake.  May  good  come 
<^i^  say  I,  and  a  clearance  of  your  heretical  rabble ! " 

A  number  of  citizens  waited  the  return  of  their  minister  at  the 
gttes  of  the  stronghold.  Giinther  was  assailed  with  questions  and 
iotieatiea.  All  were  eager  to  learn  what  urgent  business  had  sum- 
nMxned  him  so  unexpectedly  to  the  castle.  But  the  minister  could  not 
answer  them.  He  pressed  the  hands  of  many,  implored  them  to  be 
<lQiet,  patient,  to  trust  in  G^  and  to  cling  to  their  faith.  The  bell, 
he  said,  would  call  them  to  church  on  the  morrow,  although  it  was  no 
(Christian  festival ;  and  then  he  would  attempt  to  speak  to  them. 

As  if  in  a  dream,  without  consciousness,  bereft  as  it  were  of  feeling, 
Gonther  staggered  homeward.  He  had  known  suffering,  he  was  not 
ftstrmger  to  grief;  but,  oh!  what  suffering,  what  grief  comparable  to 
^ !   His  soul  was  sick,  and  faint,  and  weary. 

Btrbara  had  quitted  her  home  to  meet  him  on  the  road. 

** Heaven!  what  ails  you,  dearest ?*"  she  exclaimed  as  she  pressed 
^  trembling  husband  to  her  bosom.  '*  You  are  pale  and  cold  —  icy 
^  Yoor  eyes  are  full  of  tears.  Speak,  dearest  Wolfgang  —  have 
pity  on  my  anxiety." 

M    2 
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"  Are  you  anxious  now,  poor  Barbara?"  said  the  husband,  as  the 
collected  tears  burst  from  his  manly  eyes.  "  Now — at  the  beginning 
only !  Dear  child  and  partner,  reserve  your  grief,  gather  up  your 
strength  for  trials  that  are  coming  on.  Oh  !  you  will  need  the  energy 
of  life — the  courage  of  a  martyr.  Beloved  wife,  we  must  be  gone. 
We,  you,  I,  the  children — all  my  darling  flock,  all.  Nothing  is  left  U8 
but  the  renunciation  of  our  Lord  or  the  abandonment  of  home.*'  The 
strong-minded  man  was  overborne  by  his  affliction.  He  stood  before 
the  threshold  of  his  house,  and  bitterly  wept.  Barbara  oflfered  con- 
solation, and  who  but  she  could  give  it  now  ! 

Neither  husband  nor  wife  for  a  few  momenta  was  aware  of  the 
presence  of  a  child,  who  in  the  street  had  waited  the  return  of  both 
with  some  impatience,  and  now  gazed  upon  his  father  with  a  look  of 
mingled  sorrow  and  anger.  It  was  their  only  son.  Giinther  no 
sooner  perceived  him  than  he  checked  his  grief,  as,  with  all  the 
calmness  he  could  command,  he  took  the  boy  by  the  hand,  and  led 
him  into  the  house.  In  his  own  apartment  again,  the  minister,  in  a 
fervent,  faithful  voice,  sent  up  to  heaven  a  prayer  for  strength  and  re- 
signation, to  which  the  wife  and  son  responded  with  a  solemn,  heart- 
felt "  Amen." 


The  clear  and  solemn  tones  of  the  bell  called  the  citizens  of  Fried- 
land  betimes  to  church  on  the  following  morning.  Many  who  bad 
heard  nothing  of  the  occurrence  of  the  previous  evening  were  thrown 
into  painful  disquietude  by  the  unusual  summons  :  and  some,  believing 
that  the  city  had  been  surprised  by  foes,  resolutely  armed  tliemselves 
for  danger.  By  degrees,  however,  every  man  was  told  of  the  general 
calamity,  and  all  entered  the  house  of  God  depressed  and  anxious. 
The  very  bell  seemed  to  their  unhappy  ears  to  bring  tidings  of  mis- 
fortune, as  it  resounded  through  the  city,  and  sped  with  its  melan- 
choly note  onwards  to  the  valley. 

Giinther  was  on  his  knees  at  the  altar.  In  his  clasped  hands  rested 
the  fatal  paper.  The  priest  felt  like  an  executioner  at  the  Bcafibld, 
or  a  judge  announcing  death  to  those  whom  he  loved  best.  There 
was  a  general  prayer,  and  then  the  minister  arose.  The  scroll  of  the 
Duke  was  unfolded,  and  his  special  commands  were  made  known. 
There  was  much  verbal  reiteration  in  the  document ;  but  the  follow- 
ing points  contain  the  gist  of  the  communication.  It  was  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  Duke  : — 

First  That  for  the  future,  throughout  his  territory,  no  person,  not 
a  Catholic,  should  acquire  or  retain  the  right  of  citizenship,  or  be  al- 
lowed to  exercise  any  profession  or  trade  whatever. 

Secondly,  That  no  person  not  a  Catholic  should  contract  a  mar- 
riage, since  his  highness  preferred  a  depopulated  country  to  a  land  of 
heretics. 

Thirdly,  That  any  one  harbouring  a  Protestant  priest  in  his  house 
should  lose  his  property. 

Fourthly,  That  no  Catholic  priest  should  accompany  to  the  grave 
any  who  had  died  in  the  Lutheran  faith ;  but  satisfy  himself  with, 
collecting  the  surplice  fees  from  the  survivors  of  the  deceased. 
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Fifthfy.  That  any  one  suffering  Protestant  doctrines  to  be  taught 
in  his  house  should  lose  his  goods  and  be  whipped  from  the  city  by 
the  public  hangman.  ^ 

Sixthly.  That  all  wills  and  testaments  of  those  not  Catholics 
should  be  invalid. 

SeteniJUy.  That  all  such  as  should  henceforth  dare  to  speak  irre- 
verently of  God,  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  the  Catholic  Church,  or  the 
glorious  House  of  Austria,  should  be  punished  by  instant  death. 

Eighthly.  That  all  heretics  in  the  hospitals,  should  they  refuse 
conversion  to  the  holy  Catholic  Church,  should  be  driven  into  the 
street,  and  the  Catholic  sick  and  poor  be  received  in  their  stead.  In 
like  manner  every  Protestant  must  be  compelled  to  quit  his  home 
within  eight  days,  should  he  persist  in  refusing  to  abjure  his  heresy 
and  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  his  holy  mother  Church. 

Such  was  the  command  and  will  of  his  Highness  Albert,  Duke  of 
Friedland. 

The  paper  fell  from  the  hands  of  Giinther,  as  its  last  words  escaped 
his  lips.  His  streaming  eyes  were  turned  towards  Heaven,  and  silent 
prayer  conveyed  his  wishes  there.  A  death-like  stillness  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  assembly  until  this  moment;  but  now  a  mixed  im- 
petuous movement  was  apparent.  The  resentment  and  just  exaspe- 
ration of  some  betrayed  themselves  in  thoughtless  sacrilegious  words. 
Others,  stunned,  hurried  from  the  church  in  silence.  Women  sobbed 
aloud ;  children  cried  because  their  mothers  wept ;  and  young  wives 
dung  to  their  scarce  older  partners,  imploring  them  to  leave  in  peace 
their  miserable  country. 

The  superintendant,  unable  to  calm  the  many  excited  souls,  de* 
livered  his  blessing,  and  called  upon  the  elders  of  the  city,  the  coun- 
cillors, and  his  fellow -clergymen,  to  aid  him  in  an  address  to  the 
captain,  which  should  simply  contain  a  prayer  for  time.  These  as- 
sured him  of  their  assistance  and  constancy,  and  a  pressure  of  the 
l^d  united  all  in  one  great  and  common  duty. 

The  embarrassment  and  confusion  in  the  city  was  unparalleled. 
All  business  ceased,  giving  place  to  activity  and  self-preservation. 
The  inhabitants,  generally,  occupied  themselves  in  packing  up  their 
valuables  and  ornaments  —  indeed  their  moveable  property  of  every 
^d,  so  that  no  hour  might  find  them  unprepared  for  flight.  It  was 
Cerent  in  the  abode  of  Giinther.  The  superintendant  had  no  great 
^^hlj  possessions.  Educated  and  strengthened  in  the  Lutheran  faith, 
^  had  imbibed  the  spirit  and  the  virtue  which  had  conducted  martyrs 
totiie  stake  peacefully  as  though  they  were  about  to  quit —  and  were 
they  not? — a  dungeon  for  a  palace — bewildering  gloom  for  peaceful 
wid  eternal  light !  For  himself  he  was  prepared  —  for  his  family  he 
Ambled,  and  yet  he  exhorted  them  by  precept  and  example  to  un- 
^inching  steadiness.  It  was  only  when  he  thought  of  his  unhappy 
^  that  his  courage  utterly  failed  him,  and  his  heart  was  agonised. 
^Qt  in  his  own  home  and  household  the  pastor  was  doomed  to  meet 
^ith  a  resistance  which  he  had  little  expected. 

His  son  Greorge,  a  boy  just  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  of  an  ardent 
P^onate  temperament,  self-willed,  and  inclining  to  a  wild  and  agi- 
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tated  career.  At  the  earliest  age  he  had  displayed  a  character  foreign 
to  that  of  childhood.  He  had  never  taken  an  interest  in  the  usiud 
games  of  children  —  never  suffered  his  attenticm  to  fix  upon  their 
amusements.  He  preferred  to  them  at  all  times  battle  and  contest ;  jet 
even  better  than  these  he  loved  the  office  of  general  peace-maker  when 
quarrels  arose  amongst  children  of  his  own  age.  As  his  intellectual 
powers  developed,  he  could  not  fail  to  remark  the  depression  of  the 
Protestant  party  amongst  whom  he  moved.  The  tranquil  and  some- 
what acetic  piety  of  his  father's  house,  the  mild  earnestness  of  the 
pastor,  the  almost  slavish  dependence  of  his  mother  upon  his  father^s 
words  and  thoughts — all  failed  to  impress  him  favourably.  He  re- 
marked that  wherever  the  Catholics  appeared,  a  proud  confidence 
accompanied  their  steps ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  severe  discipline 
of  their  church,  the  laity  were  free  and  unrestrained  in  action ;  and 
that  every  adventurer  found  readily  a  successful  field  for  energy  and 
talent.  His  lively  perceptions  combined  readily  into  form,  and  gave 
a  spur  to  the  natural  ambition  of  his  mind.  In  the  midst  of  the 
household  wreck  the  boy  stepped  forward  and  fearlessly  proposed  to 
his  father  —  a  change  of  faith ! 

He  waited  for  an  answer  from  the  pastor,  but  a  look  of  terror  was 
his  only  reply. 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  father,"  said  the  boy.  "  I  don't  vrisb  to 
offend  you,  or  to  be  disobedient  and  ungrateful.  But  surely  all  are 
not  false  doctrines  in  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  no  crime  to  preaenre 
one's  life ;  and  if  we  are  obstinate,  the  best  that  will  happen  to  us  is 
to  be  driven  forth  and  despised.  If  it  is  criminal  to  become  a  Catholie^ 
others  will  be  to  blame,  not  ourselves ;  and  if  it  be  the  true  Churchy 
by  returning  to  her  bosom  as  we  are  commanded,  we  shall  take  the 
best  care  of  our  souls." 

"  Cease,  child ! "  replied  the  father  with  a  look  of  horror ;  "  cease  to 
repeat  the  jargon  that  your  brief  acquaintance  with  the  world  has 
already  taught  you.  Beware  lest  I  reject  you,  and  you  perish  elM- 
where,  both  body  and  soul." 

George  involuntarily  knit  his  brow.  His  mother  sought  to  padQf 
her  husband,  and  to  bring  the  child  again  to  his  bosom,  for  he  had  cast 
him  from  it  but  a  moment  before. 

"  It  is  the  unhappy  time,  dear  Wolfgang,"  said  poor  Barbara  \ 
'*  the  miserable  time  which  has  driven  even  our  young  ones  to  despair. 
George  will  recollect  himself,  and  be  time  to  his  religion  as  he  is  to 
his  affection.     Will  you  not,  child  ?  " 

George  submitted  to,  rather  than  returned,  the  endearments  of  hii 
mother,  and  muttered  a  few  inaudible  sounds. 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  "  inquired  the  pastor. 

"  Our  Duke,"  answered  George  undaunted,  "  is  a  great  and  extra* 
ordinary  man,  and  in  his  youth  was  a  Protestant  himself." 

"  Right ! "  answered  the  father.  "  He  abjured  his  faith.  He  had 
no  conscience  in  his  youth ;  he  has  none  now.  To  him  all  means  were 
ever  lawful  for  his  end.  By  sin  and  crime  he  is  what  he  is ;  by  then 
he  has  attained  the  rank  of  duke  ;  by  them  he  may  sink  again  from 
his  dukedom  to  a  dungeon." 
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"  Oh,  hush !  "  exclaimed  the  wife  in  a  whisper.  "  If  you  should  be 
heard,  Wolfgang !  ** 

"  I  should  be  a  martyr  to  my  own  convictions,"  replied  the  minister 
with  zeaL  **  And  better  be  put  to  death  than  that  men  should  say  of 
me  1  had  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  world,  and  at  my  own  hearth 
Nwn  tares  for  the  deviL" 

"  The  Duke  is  said  to  be  generous,"  murmured  George. 

^  Yes,  to  flattery  and  unconditional  submission.  He  will  give  you 
lauds  and  castles^  if  you  will  sell  him  life  and  soul." 

"  Will  he  ?  **  exclaimed  the  boy,  his  eye  glancing  with  fire.  But 
the  next  moment  he  sighed  deeply  —  the  spark  expired — and  his  very 
thoughts  seemed  to  retreat,  and  to  seek  concealment  in  his  soul. 

"  Boy,  boy,  what  ails  thee  ?  "  asked  the  affrighted  father.  "  What 
are  those  brooding  thoughts  ?  What  devilish  temptation  hangs  before 
thine  eyes  ?  Let  not  ambition  make  thee  capable  of  infamy.  It  may 
lead  thee  to  betray  thy  parents." 

"  It  can  never  make  a  wretch  of  me,"  returned  the  boy  in  anger. 
**  1  wish  to  gain  honour,  and  to  do  that,  honour  is  necessary.  I  would 
die  rather  than  betray  you,  though  I  might ^ 

"  What,  what  ?  "  cried  the  father,  faltering,  whilst  Barbara  slipped 
protectingly  between  the  two. 

The  blood  mounted  to  the  cheek  of  the  stripling ;  his  bright  eye 
glistened  again  with  fire,  and  his  hands  were  contracted  like  rigid  iron 
at  his  side. 

"  I  will  do  it,  I  will  do  it  I "  he  exclaimed,  with  the  energy  of  a 
yoong  lion,  —  and  the  next  minute  he  quitted  the  apartment  and  the 
house. 


Weighed  to  the  earth  by  the  national  misfortune,  and  with  a  heart 
stricken  by  the  words  which  had  fallen  from  the  lips  of  his  child, 
Giinther  repaired  to  his  study  to  draw  up  the  points  which  his  mind 
bad  suggested,  for  the  document  proposed.  *^  It  is  difficult,"  said  the 
uixious  man,  as  he  seated  himself  at  his  desk,  '^  to  be  master  of  one's 
self  in  the  midst  of  such  fearful  discord.  But  I  will  endeavour,  and, 
above  all  things,  no  complaining  1  God,  O  God  !  my  son  an  apostate  — 
t  renegade !  No,  Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth,  let  me  not  live  to  see  that 
time.  Take  me  and  mine,  rather  than  we  should  live  for  such  an  end. 
Better  to  be  slain  by  the  foe  than  lost  eternally  to  the  Arch-enemy  of 


man." 


As  he  spoke  the  words,  his  child  was  passing  rapidly  through 
the  city,  noting  with  care  the  proceedings  of  the  citizens,  and  the  pre- 
pvations  that  were  making  for  a  speedy,  and,  if  needful,  instantaneous 
^ight  Fixed  determination  was  written  on  his  countenance,  varied 
bj  a  smile  of  irony,  which  would  play  about  his  lips  as  he  marked  the 
uixious  haste  with  which  the  burghers  packed  their  useful  and  their 
nseless  goods  together.  He  ascended  the  Schlossbcrg,  and  stepped 
ioto  the  open  and  extensive  garden  that  surrounded  the  towering  walls 
<*f  the  impregnable  fortress.  He  contemplated  and  admired  the  pic- 
toresqae  pile  before  him,  —  its  massive  turrets,  its  solemn  ranges  of 
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narrow  windows.  What  would  he  have  given  then  to  have  bee 
born  the  lord  and  owner  of  that  castle  I  Then  his  eye  wandered  ov€ 
the  landscape  extended  beneath  him  in  the  bright  emerald  garb  i 
Spring.  Over  the  irregular  cliff-like  basaltic  rocks  foamed  the  brigl 
Wittiche,  and  the  fretting  waters  sounded  like  music  in  his  ea 
Trees,  which  had  been  precipitated  from  the  mountain  height  ini 
the  stream,  cracked  as  they  forced  their  way  around  the  sharp  pn 
jection  of  a  rock,  and  he  rejoiced  to  see  them  shiver.  Here  there  w: 
battle  and  uproar ;  here  power  restling  with  power  ;  here  the  glorioi 
vicissitudes  of  victory  and  defeat ! 

'^  And  they  would  make  a  pastor  of  me ! "  exclaimed  the  youth  i: 
dignantly  ;  "  that  I  might  pray,  beg,  exhort,  and  comfort  the  wea 
and  be  an  idle  spectator  of  the  contests  of  the  fermenting  worl 
Never  !  I  will  have  a  sword,  and  fight  my  way  to  fame,  or  perish ! 

His  eye  glided  from  the  high  mountain  ridge  down  into  the  chan 
paigne  below,  which  transformed  the  spacious  valley  of  the  Witticl 
into  a  magic  garden.  Villages,  farm-houses,  mills,  and  the  peaoefi 
monastery  of  Haindorf,  all  lay  bathed  in  gorgeous  sunshine,  and  ou 
rying  inspiration  to  the  brain  of  an  enraptured  youth,  wanton  wit 
the  energies  of  life.  Behind  the  mountain  heights,  westward,  toward 
Reichenberg,  Greorge  remarked  from  time  to  time  glittering  fiashe 
dancing  along  the  thicket.  For  a  few  minutes  he  was  unable  to  ei 
plain  the  dazzling  light,  which  no  sooner  appeared  than  it  seemed  1 
vanish,  but  at  length  he  satisfied  himself  that  a  body  of  troops  wi 
rapidly  advancing  towards  the  city.  His  heart  beat  high  with  jc 
and  expectation.  He  longed  to  look  at  warriors  face  to  face,  and  \ 
hear  tidings  of  the  great  duke,  whose  name,  like  a  meteor,  had  con 
across  the  mountains  from  afar,  filling  him  with  awe  and  admiratioi 
He  hurried  down  the  »Schlossberg,  through  the  city,  and  took  h 
position  on  the  balustrade  of  the  bridge  which  passed  across  the  in 
petuous  stream.  A  whirling  cloud  of  dust  announced  the  approach 
horsemen.  Then  came  the  clattering  of  horses'  hoofs,  and  soon  np( 
it,  a  troop  of  fifty  musquetaires.  In  the  midst  of  them  rode  five  gei 
tlemen  in  the  garb  of  priests.  Tliey  were  on  the  bridge,  and  on  tl 
point  of  entering  Friedland.  George,  with  a  beating  heart,  salutv 
them.     He  was  greeted  in  return. 

"  Come  you  from  the  great  Duke  ? "  said  the  boy  eagerly,  addrea 
ing  the  nearest  officer. 

"  Ay,  youngster,**  replied  the  latter,  smiling.  "  You  see  we  we 
his  scaif  as  you  may  do,  if  you  would  achieve  honour  and  glory.** 

"  I  would  achieve  them,**  answered  the  boy. 

"  Bravo,  lad !  Thou  art  worth  something.  I  shall  not  forget  the 
Advance !  ** 

The  train  passed  on.  George  had  not  been  able  to  answer  the  la 
address  of  the  officer.  His  bosom  was  oppressed :  his  heart  was  fi 
to  choking.  Apprehension  and  alarm  were  mixed  with  a  joy  am 
as  he  had  never  tasted  before.  A  dark  foreboding  announced  to  hi 
that  he  had  demanded  entrance  at  the  gate  within  which  his  fatui 
destiny  was  hidden. 

It  was  not  until  evening  that  the  boy  proceeded  with  alow  step 
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bomewards.  His  spirit,  agitated  bj  conflicting  emotions,  needed  open 
air  to  soothe  and  pacify  it.  Tranquillity  awaited  him  at  home — he 
knew  it  well —  an  agony  of  quiet, — and  he  must  grow  cidm  in  order 
to  sustain  it. 

His  father  had  been  occupied  during  the  whole  of  the  day  in  pre- 
ptring  the  petition,  and  in  consulting  with  his  colleagues.  Exhausted 
in  mind  and  body,  he  reappeared  towards  evening  in  the  bosom  of  his 
small  family.  His  first  inquiry  was  for  George.  The  boy  had  al- 
readj  returned,  and  a  flush  of  joy  came  to  the  old  man's  face  as  he 
found  his  worst  fears  unrealised. 

*'My  successor  is  appointed,*'  said  Giinther  with  placid  resignation. 

Barbara  sighed. 

"  It  is  the  Dean  Sebastian  von  Waldhausen.    He  arrived  to-day 
under  escort  with  four  other  priests  from  Reichenberg." 

^  1  saw  him,"  said  the  son  quickly. 

" Indeed!"  added  the  father  dejectedly. 

''Yes,  I  met  the  train,  and  the  gentlemen  smiled  upon  me,  and 
gave  me  good  words." 

**  Ay,  smiles  and  good  words  from  Jesuits :  stooping  in  order  to 
o?ercome — condescending  in  order  to  over-reach." 

George  rose  from  the  table  upon  which  the  evening  meal  had  just 
been  spread. 

•*  Whither  do  you  go  ?"  inquired  the  pastor. 

Oh,  pray  be  seated,  George,"  interposed  the  mother.  "  We  waited 
for  you  at  noon  with  great  alarm." 

Don't  be  uneasy  about  me,  mother.  "  I  will  never  give  you  pain  or 
cause  for  sorrow." 

"  Amen,"  responded  the  superintendent,  "  and  spoken  like  a  child 
•gain!" 

It  was  evident  that  Giinther  desired  to  forget  as  quickly  as  he 
might  the  conversation  of  the  morning,  and  to  regard  the  startling 
^ipressions  of  his  son  as  the  overflowing  of  a  violent,  easily  excited, 
sod  exasperated  temper.  He  discoursed  with  his  family  without 
i^cserve  on  the  subject  of  their  present  trials,  and  of  the  hopes  that  he 
cherished  for  the  future.  "  They  will  hardly,"  said  he,  "  inhumanly 
<^ve  us  forth  as  beggars  into  the  street :  and  let  the  worst  happen 
Evidence  is  not  unjust  or  regardless  of  those  who  put  their  trust 
in  her." 

Several  days  elapsed,  and  the  fall  of  Friedland  was  still  uncertain. 
'Hie  petition  of  the  Protestants  had  been  handed  to  the  captain,  and 
SQ  audience  had  been  asked  for  by  its  author.  But  no  answer  had 
been  returned,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  captain  was  taking 
counsel  of  the  holy  men  who  were  lodged  at  the  castle.  At  length, 
^  the  ninth  of  May,  Giinther  received  orders  to  appear  with  the 
committee  of  burghers  upon  the  following  morning,  to  hear  the  deci- 
sion of  the  ducal  plenipotentiary. 

The  committee,  with  the  superintendent  at  their  head,  entered  the 
<^e  gates,  as  the  castle  clock  announced  the  hour  of  their  appoint- 
inent  Many  of  the  burghers  had  accompanied  the  delegates  as  far 
M  the  drawbridge,  and  there  quitting  them,  reconmiended  them  and 
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their  good  cause  to  the  protection  of  Heaven.  Hans  von  Grersdori 
received  the  Protestants  in  the  room  abready  mentioned,  surrounded 
by  officers,  but  attended  by  no  priest. 

*'  You  have  sent  a  memorandum,  gentlemen,"  began  the  captain, 
without  further  ceremony ;  '*  in  which  you  ask  for  mitigation  of  the 
severe,  or,  as  you  term  them,  cruel  measures  which  the  circumstanoec 
of  the  time  have  rendered  necessary.  Were  I  as  cruel  as  you  repre- 
sent me,  I  should  have  torn  your  prayer  to  pieces,  and  scattered  it  in 
the  air.  I  have  not  done  so.  I  am  willing  to  hearken  to  you.  Speak  I 
what  have  you  to  say?" 

Giinther,  as  the  most  skilful  of  the  party,  advanced  towards  the 
captain,  made  a  profound  obeisance,  and  then  spoke. 

"  We  do  not  ask  you,  sir,"  began  the  minister,  "  for  worldly  be- 
nefits or  temporal  possessions.  We  crave  freedom  of  thought,  and 
on  our  knees  we  beg  for  it.  The  illustrious  Duke,  our  master,  de- 
mands us,  within  eight  days,  to  abjure  our  faith,  or  to  quit  the  land, 
leaving  behind  us  all  that  is  justly  ours.  Captain,  if  you  have  a 
heart,  I  intercede  with  nothing  else,  but  I  appeal  to  that.  The  city 
that  extends  before  your  eyes  affords  a  home  to  three  thousand  quiet 
and  industrious  men,  who  worship  piously  the  God  whom  you  adore. 
Their  form  of  adoration,  however,  is  not  your  form ;  and  yet  so  in- 
timately is  it  theirs,  so  firmly  has  it  knitted  itself  into  their  80iil% 
grown  with  their  being,  that  to  destroy  it  would  be  to  take  away  the 
better  part  of  life.  Is  it  merciful,  is  it  just  to  deprive  three  thousand 
souls  of  peace  —  to  follow  to  misery,  and  even  unto  death,  those  who 
are  guilty  only  of  a  faithful  adherence  to  their  creed  ?  Can  such  a 
spectacle  be  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  Him — the  father  of  us  all  ?  And 
will  the  illustrious  Duke  himself  have  joy  or  profit  in  the  depopulation 
of  a  city — a  city  which,  if  deserted,  shall  be  but  a  passage  for  the  wind, 
whose  murmurs  must  re-echo  in  his  ear  the  complaining  sighs  of 
those  whom  he  has  driven  forth  I  Oh  I  The  Duke  can  never  will  our 
ruin  —  the  Emperor  cannot  command  it.  Neither  are  prepared  to 
offend  their  Maker  by  treading  his  children  under  foot.  We  are  de- 
fenceless people.  If  you  make  use  of  force,  we  must  submit  to  that, 
which,  however  dreadful,  is  still  inevitable.  But  defenceless  as  we 
are,  we  dare  yet  stand  undaunted  before  the  great  ones  of  the  earth, 
and  declare  aloud  before  our  God  that  we  will  never  be  ewcm, 
traitors  to  our  faith  —  the  true  faith  as  we  believe,  and  as  we  are 
willing  to  attest,  if  need  be,  with  our  lives.  We  intreat  your  lenity, 
and  your  intercession  with  the  Duke.  Deny  us  these,  and  we  implore 
for  justice ;  that  you  will  suffer  us  to  continue  in  our  faith  about  our 
hearths,  or  at  least  to  seek  in  strange  lands  for  shelter  and  abode,  ere 
we  expose  our  wives  and  children  to  the  roughness  of  the  elements 
and  the  heartlessness  of  men.  May  the  Lord  incline  you  to  mercy, 
and  not  suffer  my  supplication  to  be  in  vain.  Amen."  The  minister 
had  spoken  with  animation  and  warmth.  His  words  were  not  with- 
out their  effect  upon  the  captain,  but  the  latter,  in  answer  to  them, 
simply  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  that  his  influence  with 
the  Duke  was  not  so  great  as  they  supposed  it ;  that  the  Duke  could 
not  brook  opposition,  and  that,  should  his  commands  be  resisted,  he 
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was  likdj  enooghy  in  the  first  burst  of  passion,  to  render  them  still 
more  severe.  If  the  petitioners  were  disposed  to  contest  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  this  personage,  thej  must  address  the  mighty  man  him- 
self, not  him.  He  had  no  authority  to  grant  delay  —  he  could  not 
offer  the  slightest  mitigation  of  their  sentence  ;  and  he  must  be  con- 
tent to  hear  himself  still  called  *'  inexorable  and  hard-hearted.** 

Repeated  blasts  of  a  trumpet,  the  trampling  of  horses'  hoofs,  and  a 
dull  confusion  of  voices  mingled  with  cries  and  exclamations,  sud- 
denly disturbed  the  conference.     One  of  the  officers  advanced  to  the 
window,  quickly  returned,  whispered  into  the  ears  of  the  captain, 
and  then  hurri^  to  the  door.     Grersdorf  changed  colour,  and  followed 
him.     The  Protestants,  unable  to  explain   the  outbreak,  stepped 
uide,  and  fixed  their  gaze  upon  the  door,  as  though  they  expected 
some  sudden  revelation  there.     At  this  moment,  the  folding  doors 
were  opened,  and  some  richly  dressed  halberdiers,  in  the  colours  of 
Friedland,  entered  the  saloon  in  respectful  silence.     Lnmediately  be- 
hind them  appeared  a  man  of  tall  and  powerful  frame.     His  swarthy 
complexion,  upon  which  lay  a  gloomy  earnestness,  and  which  was  ani- 
mated by  the  unnatural  fire  of  two  small  piercing  eyes,  awakened 
rather  fear  than  confidence.     He  wore  a  brown  leather  horseman's 
doahlet,  high  white  Spanish  boots,  gorgeously  embroidered  gauntlets, 
and  firom  his  shoulders  dropped  a  blood-red  riding  mantle,  which 
trailed  upon  the  ground,  and  gave  to  the  majestic  figure,  as  it  entered, 
the  aspect  of  a  demon.     Hans  von  Gersdorf,  with  head  uncovered, 
and  stooping,  as  if  in  reverence,  walked  by  the  stranger's  side. 

"The  Duke!  —  Wallenstein!"  whispered  the  Protestants,  in 
tones  that  they  could  hardly  hear  themselves. 

The  Duke  —  for  it  was  indeed  he  —  glanced  haughtily  at  the  dele- 
gates, and  then  threw  a  look  of  reproof  towards  the  captain. 

"Your  highness  surprises  us  at  our  work!"  said  Grersdorf,  with 
ill-assnmed  ease. 

"Have  my  commands  been  conmiunicated  to  my  subjects?"  in- 
quired the  Duke,  briefiy  and  sharply. 
"They  have  I" 

"  And  they  have  refused  to  obey  them.  I  have  heard  the  news  in 
the  dty.  The  heretical  canaille  are  refractory.  We  will  teach  them 
obedience  to  their  sovereign." 

"Most  noble,  gracious  prince!'*  said  GUnther,  bending  his  knee 
hefore  the  Duke,  whilst  every  Protestant  followed  his  example. 

"What!"  demanded  Wallenstein.  "  Stand  up.  I  hate  the  dog- 
^ke  humility.  Man  kneels  not  to  man.  He  dies  before  him. 
Speak!" 

"  We  have  implored  for  indulgence  and  for  a  respite ^ 

"  Stay.   You  are  the  Protestant  priest  of  these  heretical  burghers  ?  " 
"I  am  the  shepherd  of  the  persecuted  fiock,  prince." 
** Persecuted!   you  choose  your  expressions  ill.     Punishment,  if 
just,  is  not  persecution.     You  have  children  ?•" 
"1  have.     Two  daughters  and  a  son." 
"  The  boy's  name  is  George.     Is  it  not  so  ?  " 
"  You  know  my ^" 
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<^  Son.     Right.     I  am  not  slow  in  recognising  friends  and  foes." 

"  Oh,  prince,  if  you  know  him,  exhort  him  with  your  sovere 
power  to  be  tractable  and  dutiful  to  those  who  call  him  theirs." 

"  Do  you  renounce  your  heresies  ?"  asked  the  Duke, 

'*  Prince,  there  are  no  commands  higher  than  your  own,  save  th 
of  Him  higher  than  yourself." 

"You  will  not,  then?" 

"  Prince,  I  dare  not  utter  blasphemy  in  the  sight  of  Heaven.   15 

"  You  are  bold,  priest ;  but  I  like  bold  answers.  What  of  y 
congregation?" 

"  They  love  their  own  souls.     Here  stand  their  delegates, 
them  vouch  for  it." 

"  No,  I  say  no.  It  shall  not  be !"  exclaimed  the  Duke,  impetuou 
throwing  his  hat  upon  the  table.  His  dusky  face  grew  darker,  i 
the  veins  of  his  noble  forehead  violently  sweUed.  His  black,  A 
cut  hair  rising  from  his  forehead  appeared  to  stand  on  end.  **  I  i 
force  these  stiff-necked  burghers  to  continue  here,"  he  proceeded, 
require  men.  I  will  make  these  fools  happy  and  rich.  There  si 
not  be  one  subject  poor.  I  will  release  my  citizens  from  the  p 
ment  of  every  impost  for  the  space  of  three  whole  years.  Write  t 
down,  Hans ;  and  you,  Kottwa,  make  it  instantly  known  through 
the  streets  to  the  people  who  stand  gaping  there  before  their  hooi 
I  will  be  a  kind  ruler,  a  father  of  my  people ;  but  obedience  I  m 
have  —  strict,  unconditional  obedience — by  fair  means  or  by  fouL' 

"  You  may  command  all,  prince,  but  that  the  heart  shall  love  t 
which  is  repugnant  to  it." 

The  Duke  cast  upon  the  speaker  one  of  those  glances  which  w 
said  to  pass  like  daggers  to  the  soul  of  him  to  whom  they  were 
dressed.  He  paced  the  saloon  in  anger,  and  at  length  tore  open 
casement  which  looked  upon  the  courtyard  of  the  castle.  That  cot 
yard  was  now  filled  with  people.  An  unequivocal  murmur  welcon 
the  Duke's  appearance,  and  there  was  but  one  voice  that  could 
heard  to  cry  —  "  Loi^g  live  the  Duke  of  Friedland  I" 

The  prince  looked  immoveably  upon  the  brooding  crowd,  and  tl 
a  sarcastic  smile  played  around  his  firmly  compressed  and  fine 
drawn  lips.  He  made  a  signal,  as  if  to  one  in  the  crowd,  and  tl 
returned  to  the  saloon.  He  stopped  before  Giinther,  whilst  his  br 
grew  darker  than  ever. 

"  Answer  me,  priest ! "  said  he.  "  Have  you  wealth  ?  I  ask  for  i 
truth." 

"  My  ofiUce  has  hitherto  maintained  me,"  answered  Giintli 
"  Should  it  please  God,  however,  to  take  it  from  me.  He  is  not  n 
—  He  will  not  reject  the  hungry. 

"'Sdeath!"  cried  WaUenstein,  stamping  with  his  foot.  "Wl 
madness  possesses  you  that  you  should  persevere  in  your  error  ?  Wi 
seek  an  employment,  fool,  elsewhere  —  retain  your  income  till  i 
find  it." 

"  Sire,  I  am  unworthy  of  your  favour.  Take  back  your  grade 
promise,  and  vouchsafe  their  prayer  to  these  poor  burghers." 

"  Shall  I  do  what  pleases  you  ?     Will  you  force  me  to  do  your  n 
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and  not  my  own  ?  Thank  Heaven  that  I  concern  mjself  about  you. 
The  brutes  below  I  hate  and  despise  for  their  blindness.  You  are  a 
man.    But  mark !  you  are  released  on  one  condition." 

A  signal  was  given  —  the  door  was  opened,  and  George,  the  son  of 
Giinther,  entered. 

"  Approach ! "  said  the  Duke,  addressing  him.    The  boy  obeyed  and 
fell  upon  his  knees. 

^'Ob,  my  son!  my  son!"  groaned  the  father,  raising  his  hands  in 
bitter  supplication. 
**  You  love  him  ?"  asked  the  Duke. 
"  He  is  my  child  —  my  boy  —  my  first-born ! " 
"  You  will  surrender  him  to  me.     Boy,  henceforth  you  shall  be  the 
son  of  Wallenstein." 

"  George  wildly  seized  the  hand  of  the  Duke,  and  covered  it  with 
tears  of  gratitude. 

"You  see,  priest,  I  need  no  force  here,"  said  th«  Duke,  smiling. 
''He  exercises  his  own  discretion  ;  he  is  a  willing  follower.  And  I 
knew  it!"  As  he  uttered  the  last  words  his  powerful  frame  seemed 
yet  to  increase  in  size,  an  enthusiastic  fire  streamed  in  his  sparkling 
eje,  and  across  his  stem  forehead  there  passed,  as  it  were,  the  shadow 
of  a  great  prediction.  "The  stars,"  he  continued,  "revealed  him  to 
me  ID  the  past  night,  and  what  mortal  dares  oppose  their  mysterious 
working?" 

The  Duke,  carried  away  by  his  vision,  and  lost  in  the  starry  hght 
in  which  it  was  his  pride  to  beHeve  that  he  could  read  his  destiny, 
strode  the  apartment  like  a  man  possessed.  As  he  passed  the  super- 
intendent, the  latter  threw  himself  before  him,  and  exclaimed,  with 
the  heart-rending  cry  of  a  despairing  father,  "  Prince,  Sire,  Duke  — 
take  back  your  money  —  punish,  and  kill  —  but  do  not  take  from  me 
my  boy.     I  cannot  sell  his  soul  for  gold." 

"No,"  answered  Wallenstein,  sharply,  "  I  do  not  ask  it.    Take  you 
the  gold,  and  I  the  boy.     Is  it  not  so,  George?" 
"  I  love  honour  and  fame !"  replied  the  stripling. 
"  You  hear,"  said  the  Duke.     "  Your  son  is  wiser  than  you.     He 
is  a  discreet  and  marvellously  good  lad." 

"  George,  Greorge,"  cried  the  father ;  "  be  true  to  your  faith  — 
though  devils  tempt  you  to  abandon  it.  Oh,  beware  of  your  accursed 
wnbition!" 

"  Thou  shalt  be  about  my  person,  lad,"  said  the  duke,  coaxingly — 
*'  do  my  secret  bidding,  and  be  weU  cared  for.  But  I  must  trust  you, 
*nd  we  cannot  confide  in  those  we  do  not  love.  I  —  your  future 
father — am  a  Catholic.     Thou,  George,  must  become  one  too." 

"  You  are  my  lord  and  master,"  stammered  George,  receding  from 
kis  father,  and  approaching  closer  to  the  Duke.  The  tortured  pastor, 
^  on  his  knees,  seized  the  hand  of  the  Duke,  pressed  it,  and  with 
gnshing  tears,  continued  — 

"Prince,  look  upon  a  father's  agony  —  think  of  his  mother.  You 
cannot  rob  her  of  her  child.  If  you  hope  for  mercy  in  the  hour  of 
^th  give  back  my  boy  —  the  child  of  my  heart,  beguiled  and  de- 
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praved  bj  the  snares  of  Lucifer.     George  —  George,  think  q 
mother's  love,  and  then  desert  her  if  you  can." 

The  followers  of  the  prince,  who  had  hitherto  maintained  i 
and  contented  themselves  with   remaining  mere  spectators 
scene,  now  interposed.     Hans  von  Gersdorf  ventured  to  entn 
Duke  to  consider  what  he  did. 

"Consider!"  bawled  WaUenstein.     " 'Sdeath,  are  you  mi 
have  not  taken  this  boj  away — not  I,  but  the  stars.     His  fi 
mine  have  come  into  collision,  and  we  are  not  free  to  act  but 
destiny  commands  us.     George  von  Bobriczan  is  the  boy 
forward  named ;  and  he  accompanies  me  to  the  seminary  of  Gri 
that  the  Jesuit  fathers  may  make  a  fit  and  proper  man  c 
Heaven!     Is  it  so  terrible  a  misfortune  for  the  son  of  a  d( 
father  to  find  the  protection  of  a  prince,  title  and  estate? 
courage  and  be  grateful,  foolish  man.     The  boy  shall  visit  yoi 
year — but  he  obeys  me  as  his  lord  and  master.     Enough. 
priest,  and  tell  your  mulish  fiock  that  to  attain  to  fortune,  me 
have  sense  and  judgment.     Away !     I  am  weary  of  fools  and  i 
tons.     As  for  you,"  he  concluded,  turning  to  the  delegates, 
will  become  Catholics  within  three  days,  or,  as  I  live,  musk^ 
shall  hunt  you  from  the  city.     My  com  shall  not  be  eaten 
foreign  mice." 

So  speaking,  the  Duke  took  the  boy  George  by  the  hand,  and 
haughtily  into  the  adjoining  room.  The  officers  followed  him 
few  halberdiers  only  remained  behind  to  escort  the  delegates 
city  as  far  as  the  castle  gates. 


SORROW  REPROVED. 

It  has  been  my  unhallow'd  wont  of  late. 
Perverse,  among  the  quiet  fields  to  creep, 
Crushing  the  flowers  as  they  clos'd  to  sleep. 
Or  plucking  each  ripe  beauty  from  its  mate. 
My  heart  is  troubled  with  a  fearful  weight, 
That  drags  away  the  wish  and  powers  to  weep. 
Else  should  the  tears,  like  frighted  children,  leap 
Up  from  their  bed  at  sight  so  desolate. 
One  year  has  she  been  tenant  of  the  grave, 
And  on  Tve  liv'd,  a  weak  and  worldly  man. 
Forgetful  of  the  love  which  others  crave. 
Last  night  a  new  and  happy  life  began, 
As  woefully  I  linger'd  near  the  trees. 
And  heard,  dear  wife,  your  murmur  in  the  breeze. 
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Though  the  night  was  cold,  though  the  church  clock  had  added 
mother  sixth  hour  to  the  eternity  of  the  dead,  and  another  unit  for 
record  on  each  mouldering  stone,  the  sexton  still  stood  with  the  key 
in  the  churchyard  gate,  and  kept  his  eye  upon  the  collar  of  the  clerk's 
superfine  black  coat. 

"  Lastly,"  said  the  clerk,  "  let  the  Swiggles'  pew  he  nicely  cleaned 
hj  Sunday.  Let  Mrs.  Wink  include  it  idl  in  the  parish  job,  he — m ! 
—you  understand ;  or  you  can  give  her  a  loaf —  a  surplus  parish  loaf 
I  mean.  Look,  too,  into  the  vestry  for  some  better  hassocks,  and 
Blind  that  Wink  brushes  'em  well,  and  does  justice  to  the  Swiggles' 
pew,  for  they  are  unconmion  nice  people  ;  and  give  —  an  excellent 
cap  of  tea,  and  exceedingly  weU-buttered  toast." 

The  clerk,  as  he  said  this,  looked  down  at  the  sleeve  of  his  coat, 
ind  had  stepped  two  paces  forward  proudly,  as  if  he  was  about  to  lift 
the  cassock  on  the  vicar's  shoulders,  when  a  fat  little  woman,  gay  in 
a  light-coloured  bonnet,  touched  the  coat  of  orthodoxy. 

^  Pray,  sir,  can  you  tell  me  at  what  number  in  the  next  street, 
Mr.  Swiggle,  the  chandler,  lives  ?  " 

The  clerk  coughed  as  he  would  have  done  before  lecturing  an 
wiruly  parish-boy,  and  then  looked  down  at  the  inquirer. 

''  Do  you  know  the  Swiggleses  ?  do  you  take  tea  in  the  bosom  of 
that  brotherly  family  ?  " 
The  fat  little  woman  had  a  weak  voice,  so  she  faintly  said  '*  No." 
"  Fm  going  there  to  tea.  /can  show^the  way.  Come  on."  The 
Httle  woman  obeyed,  but  she  had  not  stepped  twelve  little  steps  to 
the  clerk's  six  cloisteral  strides,  before  he  stopped  abruptly  and  looked 
^«rn,  as  if,  like  St.  Peter,  he  was  about  to  bind  and  fasten.  "  What 
»re  you  ?  " 

"  Tm  Martha  Dipple,  sir.  Zecharia,  sir — that's  my  husband — is  in 
the  same  trade  as  the  Swiggles  —  the  ^low  and  mould  line,  sir." 
The  clerk  grunted  forth  his  satisfaction,  stepped  on,  but  stopped 
*gain. 

'*  Are  you  of  the  church  ?  Are  you  given  to  true  faith  ?  " 

"  Why,  we've  got  a  comfortable  pew,  and  a  candle  all  to  itself, 
and^ ** 

**  Stick  then  to  it,"  replied  the  clerk,  "  and  remember  that  the 
^olf  is  abroad.  He — m !  take  my  arm  ;  the  toast  will  be  cold,  and 
t«€  Swiggles  in  their  second  cup." 

The  derk  said  no  more,  but  stepped  quietly  on,  with  the  little 
8hort-breathed  woman  on  his  arm.  The  Swiggles'  shop  was  not  a 
*Mning  light  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  proprietor  burnt  dips 
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instead  of  gas ;  nevertheless,  bejond  the  shop,  all  looked  thriving  and 
comfortable  ;  and  by  the  brightness  of  the  great  brass  candlestick  on 
the  staircase,  or  in  the  carpet-rods,  the  clerk  might  have  trimmed  his 
chin.  Up  this  staircase  the  clerk  and  the  little  woman  went ;  the 
way  led  by  a  hot-faced  tiny  servant-maid,  just  decked  with  two 
red  roses  fresh  from  the  kitchen  fire,  for  the  sixteenth  round  had  been 
buttered  and  toasted. 

The  clerk,  making  a  profound  bow,  entered  the  Swiggles'  tea 
parlour ;  nearly  the  third  cup  was  forth,  and  on  its  way.  Yet 
the  clerk  remembered  a  certain  little  text  about  patience,  as  well  as 
that  tenth  fruits  are  as  good  tisjirst  fruits,  though  he  had  never  heard 
of  a  modus,  or  a  tithe-pig  in  his  life. 

Enough  of  crumbs  fell  from  portly  laps  beneath  the  table  at  their 
entrance  to  have  fed  all  the  ravens  from  sea  to  sea.  Mrs.  Swiggles 
put  a  little  something  genuine  into  her  anticipative  fourth  cup  6y 
mistake ;  and  Miss  Numble,  the  poor  relation,  in  her  fright,  helped 
herself  to  the  plum-cake. 

The  clerk  sat  down ;  the  sixteen  tea-spoons  clattered  again,  cake 
and  toast  were  between  the  ceiling  and  the  floor,  nipped  in  thirty-two 
thumbs  and  fingers,  when  the  fat  little  woman,  just  sipping  the  hot 
cup  of  tea  set  before  her,  wiped  her  forehead,  for  she  was  nervous  in 
company.' 

"  I'm  come  to  hear  about  John  Strong's  character.  For  I,  and 
my  Selina,  and  Dipple  my  husband,  say  as  how  he  must  be  respect- 
able. 

"  Strong  is  an  industrious,  good,  worthy  man,"  replied  Swiggle, 
putting  another  lump  of  sugar  in  his  tea. 

"  John  is  orderly,  clean,  and  pious,"  remarked  Mrs.  Swiggle. 

"  Follows  the  parson  in  all  his  responses,"  said  the  clerk. 

"  Don't  drink  only  half  and  half,"  chimed  in  the  landlord  of  the 
Sun,  two  doors  off. 

"  And  is  very  civil  when  he  answers  the  door,"  whispered  Miss 
Numble. 

"  But  he  has ,"  said  Swiggle. 

"  Yes,  he  has,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Swiggle. 

"  What  has  he  ?  "  shouted  the  clerk. 

"  Has  he?"  murmured  the  landlord. 

"  A  child  ?"  asked  the  anxious  clerk. 

"  A  sweetheart  ?"  laughed  the  merry  landlord. 

"  A  fortune  ?  "  inquired  the  poor  relation. 

"  Pray  tell  us,"  asked  the  whole  company  in  one  breath. 

"  John  has  got  a  boXy^  roared  Swiggle,  putting  a  little  of  the 
genuine  into  liis  own  tea. 

"  I  hope  it's  not  a  Popery-box  ?"  sighed  the  clerk. 

"  'Tis  certainly  a  money-box,"  thought  Miss  Numble. 

"  It  may  be  a  letter-box,"  said  a  clerk  in  the  post-ofilice. 

"  It  may  be  a  deed-box,  fire-proof,"  remarked  a  lawyer's  clerk. 

"  It  may  hold  the  secret  of  a  deed,"  suggested  an  ominous  novel 
reader. 

"  Or  the  register  of  an  improper  marriage,  or  the  evidence  of  • 
fello-de-see"  mumbled  the  clerk. 
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"  Or  a  score  for  secret  Cream  of  the  WaUey/'  added  the  landlord. 

Mr.  Swiggle  had  finished  his  genuine,  so  he  said  **  No." 

"h  it  lu^  ?"  asked  one. 

"  Is  it  round  ?"  said  another. 

"Is  it  dark  or  light  ?"  inquired  a  third. 

"I  should  like  to  see  it,"  whispered  an  ingenious  gossiper. 

"I  might  judge  by  its  outward  signs,  its  inward  portion,"  again 
shouted  the  clerk,  swallowing  a  prawn  as  large  as  his  spectacles. 

"I  might  touch  it  and  be  sure,"  said  a  serious  brazier  from  the 
ward  of  Cheapside. 

"No!  no!"  said  Swiggle;  "John  is  a  worthy,  honest  servant,  and 
his  secret  shall  be  kept  so  in  my  house.  This  is  his  only  oddity,  and 
no  man  has  a  right  to  question  it.  A  box  may  be  kept  locked  without 
holding  a  sin  within  it." 

The  clerk  shook  his  head ;  but,  being  in  the  middle  of  a  slice  of 
seed  cake,  he  thought  of  the  vicar,  and  said  nothing. 

The  little  fat  woman  fastened  up  her  topmost  curl  and  tied  her  hat 
strings,  whilst  she  remarked,  •*  That  as  John  was  to  be  one  of  the 
Bipples  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  sitting  by  the  fire,  every  one 
vodd  not  do,  for  Selina  was  marriageable,  and  Zechariah,  when  out 
of  his  Kne,  did  not  keep  his  eye  in  the  chimney-corner."  By  which 
Mn.  Dipple  meant,  that  Zechariah  had  a  hobby  on  which  he  mounted 
very  often,  and  rode  abroad. 

"  Take  John,  and  take  a  treasure,"  said  the  good-natured  Swiggle, 
whilst  the  faint-voiced  little  woman  courtesied  to  all ;  constitutionally 
beginning  with  the  church  first.  "  Tm  only  sorry  weVe  going  to 
pwt;  money,  Mrs.  Dipple,  is  the  sole  cause,  for  John  wants  more 
'^es,  and  I  shall  have,  come  Lady-day,  an  eighth  little  Swiggle  to 
bring  up  in  the  way  it  should  go." 

^Irs.  Dipple  was  satisfied ;  as  she  stepped  down  the  staircase,  she 
^ked  into  the  rotundity  of  the  brass  candlestick,  and  resolved  that 
John  Strong  and  his  box  should  find  a  home  in  Rotherhithe. 

Swiggle,  opening  the  door  of  his  office  —  in  size  a  tea-tray  —  in 
contents,  ledgers  and  wax  candles  —  introduced  the  new  mistress  to 
the  new  servant.  John  was  a  north-countryman  of  burly  stature, 
light  hair,  large  features,  and  gifted  with  the  virtue  of  silence.  A 
virtue,  of  an  expectant  kind,  for  thought  is  bred  by  silence,  and 
''[Dth  dwells  with  contemplation.  He  said  "  yes"  and  "  no,"  took  up 
bis  pen  again,  and  the  little  woman  as  she  touched  the  handle  of  the 
•wJor,  concluded  the  negotiation  by  saying,  "  Tuesday  next." 

That  day  was  an  eventful  one,  in  the  second  floor  bed-room,  and 
comfortable  kitchen  of  2^chariah  Dipple's  home.  It  was  a  day  of 
doubt  and  anticipative  mystery,  a  day  when  "  Box"  was  the  word. 

"  Here  it  will  perhaps  stand,"  said  the  fat  little  woman ;  as  she 
Justed  the  chest  of  drawers  in  John's  bed-room,  and  turned  round  to 
^M,  who  was  daintily  tacking  up  the  fresh  crisp  window  blinds ; 
"or  here,  or  perhaps  under  the  bed,  or,  if  it's  not  very  large,  beside 
bis  pillow,  perhaps.  Dr.  Badger  thought,  when  he  was  here  this 
^rning,  that  it  mighi  stand  on  the  drawers  themselves." 

"  MoAer,"  remonstrated  Selina,  stepping  back  to  see  if  her  work 
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was  neatly  done,  and  who,  in  spite  of  her  high  bred  name,  was  the 
most  humble  and  unsuspicious-hearted  little  creature  in  the  woiid ; 
*^  don't  be  curious ;  so  he  be  honest  and  faithful  to  my  father,  let  hin 
have  as  many  boxes  as  a  voyager  that  has  to  sail  round  the  world 
What  matters  it  to  us  ?" 

The  little  woman  shook  her  head :  it  was  clear  from  this  that  thi 
Doctor  was  an  important  personage. 

Zechariah  Dipple  was  a  substantial  man,  taking  gold  into  his  purse 
and  sending  forth  in  outward  bound  vessels,  means  to  light  the  sea 
men's  cheerless  polar  night,  or  read  the  pointings  of  the  compass  ii 
the  southern  wastes  of  the  Pacific,  or  the  dreary  soundings  of  Cap< 
Horn.  In  his  business  he  was  expert,  industrious,  and  practicid 
but  once  with  his  pipe,  and  his  foot  on  the  last  step  of  his  own  littli 
wharf,  he  was  a  cipher  of  a  man,  with  his  thoughts  far  away,  as  if  1m 
were  spiritually  in  some  dreamy  ship,  that  in  by-gone  years  had  sailec 
to  the  fabled  Atlantis.  Zechariah's  hobby  was  the  sea,  and  by  hi 
own  fireside,  and  on  a  winter's  night,  he  talked  of  Nova  Zembla,  o 
the  southern  Isle  of  Desolation,  as  if  they  were  his  next  door  neigh 
hours.  Even  without  this  hobby  to  prance  and  caper  upon,  he  was  \ 
happy,  charitable,  good  man,  with  a  comfortable  house,  a  thriffy  wife 
a  pretty  daughter,  and  a  cheerful  fireside,  cheerful  because  good  aw 
kindly  hearts  sat  beside  it ;  though,  in  the  idea  of  certain  conven 
ticlists,  happiness  or  Grod's  nature  may  not  sit  by  common  heartfai 
or  come  to  such  as  break  the  bread  of  human  industry. 

A  bleak  March  wind  blew  southward  from  the  sea,  and  the  oor 
waves  of  the  Thames  rolled  hoarsely  against  the  chandler's  little  whari 
when  a  gentle  hand  touched  the  old  man's  arm.  The  little  red  spar! 
in  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  had  flickered  up  and  died,  so  he  dismounted 
and  took  his  child's  hand,  when  she  whispered  the  word  '*  supper; 
Across  the  old  wharf  they  went  together,  gently,  carefully,  for  tb 
night  was  dark,  and  strange  anchors,  tubs,  and  piles  of  timber,  wen 
strewn  about.  He  pushed  the  back  door  open,  there  was  the  kitchen 
with  its  jolly  rosy  light,  its  fire,  its  cheerful  supper.  There  too  wa 
the  Doctor ;  there  too  was  the  little  woman,  evidently  with  her  ea: 
open,  for  Dr.  Badger  had  just  dropped  the  word  "  anatomy"  from  hi; 
tongue. 

The  supper  was  commenced,  but  it  was  a  curious  one  ;  not  in  thi 
viands,  for  they  were  excellent ;  but  for  the  attendant  interlude,  lik^ 
a  little  by-play  to  a  coming  farce. 

"  Any  more  turnover.  Doctor  ?  —  Excuse  me,  sir,  there  is.** 

"  Now  you'll  know,"  remarked  the  Doctor,  dropping  his  knife  ant 
fork. 

"  Know  what  ?  "  asked  Zechariah  testily,  "  eat  your  pudding,  woman 
and  hold  your  tongue.  Wasn't  I  telling  you  how  the  wind  whistlo 
and " 

**  There  he  is,  and  there's  the  box,"  interrupted  the  fat  little  woman 
jumping  up,  neither  hearing  the  continuation  of  her  husband's  story 
nor  Selina's  remonstrative  "  mother ; "  her  curiosity  was  at  the  las 
extremity,  she  jumped  up,  took  the  candle  and  hastened  to  the  fron 
door.     There,  sure  enough  was  John,  and  the  box  firm  and  fast  in  hi 
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right  hand.  The  little  woman's  eyes  fell  upon  it :  she  walked  as  in  a 
dieam.  Her  wonder  grew  apace  from  the  front  door  to  the  kitchen  ; 
bj  the  kitchen  table  it  was  at  a  climax  ;  like  the  frog  in  La  Fontaine, 
it  could  be  puffed  up  no  more  without  explosion.  There  were  other 
boxes  at  the  door,  but  they  were  forgotten ;  they  needed  not  the  prefix 
of  a  definite  article. 

John  bowed  to  Selina  and  the  Doctor,  and  shook  his  honest  -master 
bj  the  hand,  heartily,  for  a  reserved  and  silent  man,  and  his  eye 
looked  bright  and  glad,  as  it  glanced  around  the  happy  smiling  hearth. 
The  hand  of  faith,  and  the  hand  of  honest  purpose,  seemed  heartily 
beld  forth,  as  much  as  if  hand  could  say,  here,  master,  this  shall 
h(mestly  serve  you,  here,  servant,  this  is  yours  in  faith  and  belief. 
Old  Zachariah  (in  despite  of  the  Doctor's  desire  to  keep  it  to  himself) 
took  up  a  bottle  of  enticing  Jamaica,  filled  a  little  gold-eyed  glass, 
held  it  to  his  own  lips,  whilst  he  said,  veritably  smacking  his  lips 
»t  its  prodigious  flavour,  "  John,  my  man,  here's  a  welcome  to  you." 
And  John  in  his  turn  filled  another  little  gold-eyed  glass,  and  an- 
swered, "  thank  ye." 

The  Doctor  sighed ;  an  enjoyment  had  been  ravished  from  his  own 
lips,  80  be  wiped  his  spectacles,  and  looked  at  the  box  with  the  eye 
of  I  stem  dissector,  as  John  now  held  it  in  his  left  hand.  As  for  the 
ahort-breathed  little  woman,  her  eyes  were  glassy  and  set,  as  if  the 
box  were  a  hidious,  ghostly,  and  withal  an  impudent  face,  that  she 
would  put  to  the  blush  if  she  could.  John  calmly  held  his  box,  as  if 
hia  conscience  were  not  troubled,  which  calmness  the  Doctor  set  down 
to  the  score  of  practised  wickedness,  whilst  the  little  woman  shook 
Hke  an  aspen  leaf.  This  thing  of  mystery,  this  popery  box,  this  spice 
1n)x  of  a  certain  old  gentleman,  this  pepper  box,  this  anguis  in  herha^ 
this  Pandora's  box  of  mischief,  was  made  of  oak,  strong  and  stout,  two 
^by  one  and  a  half  in  breadth  and  length.  It  was  proportionably 
^p,  with  a  fair  lock  for  which  Dr.  Badger  had  a  detecting  eye. 
we  was  a  climax  to  mystery  and  fraud.     Badger  was  convinced. 

**  Let  me  take  your  box,"  said  the  little  woman,  moving  her  glassy 
eyes. 

"  lis  heavy  with "  remarked  the  Doctor,  coughing  in  place 

of  the  omitted  word. 

^  A  light  commodious  hat  box,"  chimed  in  the  little  woman,  taking 
np  a  candlestick  and  holding  forth  her  hand. 

"  He — m,  books  —  do  you  study,  eh  !  what  ?  —  divinity  —  me- 
cbanics  —  geometry " 

**  Men —  a  little,"  answered  John  dryly,  as  he  took  the  candlestick, 
looked  at  the  doctor,  and  asked  the  way  to  his  chamber.  John  was  a 
*^  not  to  be  questioned  with  impunity :  the  little  meek  woman  was 
^  more  natural,  the  Doctor  seemed  shrunk  into  a  nutshell,  Selina 
"Diiled,  and  2^hariah  was  wide  awake  and  not  dreaming.  John's 
^▼y  tramp  was  heard  upon  the  staircase,  his  foot  across  the  chamber 
^,  then  ail  was  still. 

"Oh!  dear,"  exclaimed  the  little  woman,  breaking  the  silence 
''Aere  it  is  —  there  —  it's  going  down  by  the  drawers  —  there  — 
there —  he's  opening  it  —  and " 
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"  Hudh,  mother,"  whispered  Selina. 

**  A  secret  crime,"  outspoke  the  Doctor,  fortifying  his  courage  witb 
another  gentle  sip  of  the  incomparable  from  the  isles  of  the  West, 
^«and " 

''  Charity,  charity,  faith  in  God  and  man,"  interrupted  Zechariah 
lighting  his  pipe,  and,  it  might  be,  thinking  of  those  men  who  sailec 
to  the  unknown  seas  with  faith  in  God  alone,  and  his  stars  to  mari 
their  path.  "  Charity  in  my  house.  Dr.  Badger  ;  charity  for  Johi 
Strong." 

Badger  buttoned  up  his  coat,  looked  proudly,  finished  his  Jamaica 
glanced  at  the  little  woman,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^'  You  and  I  agree;' 
and  bowed  himself  from  the  kitchen,  with  a  stiff  "  good  night." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Zechariah,  when  the  street  door  was  closed,  **  neve 
let  that  Badger  come  here  again." 

"  Why,  Zechariah,  his  pills  have  cured  you." 

"  Then  let  him  take  them,  and  cure  his  own  spleen  first  before  b 
comes  here  again.  A  little  charity,  Mrs.  Dipple,  or  why  do  we  het] 
godly  sermons." 

John  Strong's  foot  was  heard  upon  the  stairs,  so  the  little  womai 
made  no  answer  to  the  old  man's  kindly  remonstrance,  but  when  th 
supper  was  over  crept  up  stairs,  in  a  very  Eveish  manner,  to  peej 
and  to  wonder  at  the  poor  humble  oaken  box. 

Weeks  went  by ;  now  it  was  bright,  broad  laughing  summer,  witi 
the  blue  heavens  looking  down  into  the  depth  of  the  city  river,  an< 
the  flapping  sails  of  the  lazy  craft,  as  they  crept  up  against  the  tide 
whispering  that  south  winds  were  abroad,  and  laden  with  the  scent  o 
bud  and  fiower,  and  on  that  narrow  wharf  old  2^chariah  smoked  hi 
pipe  and  dreamt  more  than  ever,  and  within  the  little  cheerful  hoou 
was  a  fiower  as  fair  and  as  natural  as  those  of  the  fields. 

John  Strong  by  this  time  had  proved  himself  a  peerless  servant 
Trusty,  honest,  faithful :  more  ships  outward  bound  stayed  at  tiM 
little  wharf,  more  golden  coin  fell  into  the  little  parlour  till,  mon 
good  was  every  where,  yet  nevertheless  old  2^hariah  had  more  tiim 
to  dream,  to  whiff  Virginia,  and  live  in  the  happy  cloud  land  of  hi 
own. 

Yet  the  little  meek-voiced  woman,  in  her  secret  heart  was  ill  a 
ease ;  the  mystery  was  unsolved,  and  she  had  not  Badger  to  consult 
The  little  worm  of  curiosity  gnawed  stoutly  beneath  her  tongue.  Ye 
every  day  its  appetite  grew  more  astonishing.  When  she  mad< 
John's  bed  she  shook  the  box  ;  when  she  dusted  his  room,  she  tumec 
it  upside  down ;  when  the  day  was  clear,  she  peeped  within  the  fom 
little  gimlet  holes  at  the  top  and  saw  nothing  but  darkness  ;  whei 
she  trussed  a  goose  upon  Zechariah's  birth-day,  she  took  up  a  skewer 
but  found  all  within  the  box  was  hard ;  she  listened  at  the  door  a 
night,  when  John  unlocked  the  box  —  then  her  curiosity  became  i 
virtual  fever,  slow,  parching,  undying  —  certainly.  The  box  wai 
with  Mrs.  Dipple  at  home  and  abroad.  Eve  she  was,  and  Eve  shi 
determined  to  be.  Even  when  Zechariah  read  about  Eve  on  Sun- 
day evenings,  she  outwardly  exclaimed,  "  Poor  woman,  she  couldn't 
help  it." 
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SeHxia,  kind,  gentle  as  she  was,  guessed  that  the  box  held  the  me- 
mory of  a  sorrofo.  She  saw  wisely  within  the  heart  of  a  man.  She 
never  touched  the  box,  never  turned  it,  never  was  unjustly  curious, 
jet  as  she  tacked  up  fresh  crisp  blinds,  or  laid  a  little  book  upon  the 
table,  or  a  note,  or  a  few  flowers,  or  a  plant  in  the  windows,  she 
wondered,  but  not  ignobly.  She  was  only  made  gentler  and  kinder, 
by  this  observed  touch  of  sorrow  ;  she  would  not  add  to  it,  not  she. 
Did  not  this  man  serve  her  father  well,  faithfully,  justly?  was  not 
the  old  man  less  care-worn,  and  more  at  ease,  and  what  did  she  do  ? 
merelj  respect,  merely  observe,  merely  do  service  to  one  happily  not 
garrulous ;  one  wise  in  saying  little,  and  perhaps  thinking  more.  Oh! 
this  was  nothing,  nothing,  trusting  silly  believing  little  heart;  the 
dew  of  mercy  fell  upon  it,  and  thou  believedst  that  it  was  no- 
thing.   Fye  ! 

John  never  talked  of  his  history,  his  friends,  or  whom  he  knew, 
or  whence  he  came :  and  moreover  you  could  not  ask  him  questions. 
One  thing  more  than  all,  now  summer  was  come,  was  his  going  forth 
eveij  Sunday  and  holiday  at  noon,  with  his  box,  not  again  returning 
with  it  till  late  in  the  evening ;  then,  the  little  wondering  heart  said 
that  he  was  always  sad.  How  was  this  ?  God's  summer  flowers  and 
gifts  never  yet  made  mortal  sad !  Wonderful,  wonderful,  what  could 
it  be? 

One  August  Sunday  afternoon  some  little  matter  of  business  took 
the  old  man  from  his  home,  and  as  he  wanted  company,  he  bid  his 
pretty  daughter  put  on  her  best  bib  and  tucker,  and  come  away  with 
him  to  the  fields.  So  she  did.  Towards  evening  fall,  they  reached  a 
little  secluded  village  amid  the  Surrey  hills,  with  a  quaint  primitive 
church,  ivy  clad,  and  topped  by  a  golden  spire,  on  which  glittered  the 
kst  smile  of  the  setting  sun.  It  had  a  curved,  tinted  window,  with 
haby  angels  decked  for  heaven,  and  saints  too  bright  for  earth ;  and 
little  mosy  hillocks  amid  the  daisied  grass  that  hid  from  all  of  earth, 
earth's  sleeping  children. 

The  old  man's  business  lay  with  the  landlord  of  the  little  village 
inn,  so  the  girl  stepped  out  into  the  garden,  from  thence  by  a  primi- 
tive green  lane,  into  the  lonely  church-yard ;  a  quiet,  quaint,  hidden 
pUce,  where  even  the  flowers  slept,  and  the  tall  grass  waved  gently. 
8be  stepped  on,  with  light,  silent  foot,  hushing  her  very  breath,  and 
Ending  droopingly  with  chill  but  unsuperstitious  fearfulness.  She 
found  a  little  wayward  path,  amidst  the  tiny  graves  ;  she  passed  be- 
neath the  angel-gloried  window  ;  and  there  before  her,  in  the  sha- 
^^  spot,  with  his  back  towards  her,  seated  on  the  grass  with  his 
^  bent  forward  and  his  hands  clasped,  with  the  box  hy  his  side 
^^the  Ud  open,  sat  John  Strong,  veritable,  silent,  and,  to  all  human 
kn,  unpoetical  John  Strong. 

She  looked,  she  could  scarcely  believe,  yet  in  looking  she  felt  herself 
prilty,  guilty  beyond  all  self-pardon.  Vet,  might  not  some  redeeming 
I*fdon  lie  in  silence,  imitative  virtuous  silence.  Oh!  little  heart, 
*^J  was  it  so  trusty  ?  She  crept  back  again,  scarcely  breathing, 
never  looking  back,  on,  on,  into  the  green  and  overshadowed  lane, 
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and  there  she  stopped  and  thought.  Whj  was  she  pale  and  silent  ths 
night  ?     Zechariah  asked  why  ? 

At  home,  Mrs.  Dipple  took  tea  alone — one  cup  was  all,  though  foQ 
were  her  quantity ;  as  to  the  toast,  it  dried  upon  the  hob^  and  hiase 
and  frizzled  till  the  butter  was  no  more.  Her  thoughts  were  wit 
John's  box.  She  thought  and  thought  till  the  bells  tolled  for  church 
then  she  dressed,  took  up  her  prayer-book,  laid  it  down  again,  the 
took  forth  from  the  closet  a  phial,  locked  up  the  house,  put  tii 
key'in  her  pocket,  and  took  her  way  to  Dr.  Badger's,  forbidden  Di 
Badger's. 

The  Doctor  was  alone  in  his  little  parlour  behind  his  shop,  philoflc 
phically  entertaining  himself  with  rolling  bitter  pills  of  aloes  an 
gentian,  and  peeping  into  that  column  of  his  ledger,  charged  wit 
impaid  patient's  bills,  so  that  to  the  aloes  and  gentian  a  littl 
spiritual  bitterness  was  added.  His  spleen  was  therefore  in  an  ei 
ceedingly  fine  condition. 

"  Come  in,"  cried  Badger,  putting  the  two  last  pills,  the  twenty 
third  and  tlic  twenty-fourth,  into  a  screw  of  brown  paper,  for  th 
dose  was  to  be  parish  paid,  "  come  in." 

The  meek- voiced  little  woman  entered  tremblingly,  felt  her  po<^et 
and  produced  the  little  bottle. 

"  Three  pen'orth  of  laudanum.  Doctor,  I've  got " 

"  Got  the  pills  over  the  way  at  Shuker's,  eh  I " 

"  Lord,  Doctor,  Zechariah  would  have  'em  there  since " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  Mi'S.  Dipple,  since  that  fellow  with  his  box— 
Oh !  yes,  I  perfectly  understand ;  let  Shuker  make  the  pills  and  hav* 
a  family  practice,  because  I  saw  what  was  in  a  vagabond's  box ;  jec 
yes,  I  understand.     Get  your  laudanum  elsewhere,  ma'am." 

The  little  meek-voiced  woman  set  down  her  bottle  nevertheless 
she  was  not  ill-natured,  yet  she  longed  to  hear  Badger's  particula 
opinions  respecting  John  Strong.  So  she  talked  so  placi<Uy,  so  en 
ticingly,  so  tickled  Badger's  hopes  that  he  should  supplant  Shnkei 
that  he  forthwith  left  the  bitter  ingredients  alone,  drew  a  little  botU 
from  a  three-cornered  cupboard,  the  contents  of  which  proved  cordii 
and  medicinal,  put  his  chair  close  to  the  little  woman,  and  pounde 
his  aloes  and  his  gentian  in  another  fashion,  and  with  his  aspic  tongoii 

By  the  time  church  was  over,  the  little  woman  went  home  in  a  ver 
confidential  humour,  perfectly  convinced  Badger  was  a  much-abuse 
man,  and  quite  full  of  anticipative  examination  of  John  Strong 
box,  and  a  tete-a-tete  cup  of  tea,  that  the  Doctor  promised  to  tab 
with  her  on  the  following  Wednesday  afternoon,  when  Zechariah  an 
John  were  to  go  down  the  river,  and  Selina,  to  see  a  friend  on  Tow< 
HilL 

Wednesday  came,  the  Doctor  was  in  his  best  black  coat,  the  sonchon 
was  strong,  the  muffins  unexceptionable,  the  cream  thick  ;  an 
Badger  looked  at  Shuker's  pills,  and  bit  Shuker's  pills,  and  tasto 
Shuker's  pills,  and  told  the  little  woman  that  Zechariah  would  be  < 
dead  man  in  six  months,  if  he  did  not  take  off  Shuker,  and  take  oc 
with  Badger. 

The  Doctor  having  finished  his  six  well-swectcned  cups  of  tea,  tbe 
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little  woman  carefully  locked  the  front  and  back  doors,  and  led  the 
waj  to  John's  room,  stopping  at  every  two  stairs,  under  pretext  of 
fetching  her  breath,  but  in  reality  to  still  a  little  conscious  fluttering 
about  the  heart,  that  increased  to  a  wild  hesitating  throb,  as  she  turned 
the  hindle  of  the  door.  There  was  the  box.  No  candle  was  wanted, 
for  the  setting  sun  fell  warmly  within  the  little  chamber,  and  the 
Doctor's  eyes  were  like  the  magnifying  telescope.  Veritably,  like  the 
boj  with  the  apple-pie,  the  Doctor  peeped  into  it,  and  touched  it,  and 
ejed  it,  and  longed  for  it,  and  mourned  for  it,  and  nodded  for  it,  and 
questioned  it,  and  rubbed  it,  and  stared  at  it,  and  viewed  it,  and 
watched  it ;  and  would,  if  he  could,  have  cut  it,  and  divided  it,  and 
fought  for  it,  and  got  it,  and  kept  it,  and  finally  would  have  opened  it. 

**  And  what  does  it  hold  ?  "  asked  the  little  woman,  exploding  with 
curiosity,  and  interrupting  the  Doctor's  turnings,  and  twistings,  and 
shakings.  Badger  was  on  his  knees ;  he  turned  round,  placed  his  two 
hands  in  the  form  of  a  trumpet  to  his  mouth,  and  hissed  up  into  the 
little  woman's  face,  in  a  ghastly  manner,  *^  Something  alive,^ 

The  little  woman's  heart  throbbed  ten  times  more,  her  face  was  very 
pale,  her  voice  sunk  to  a  hoarse  whisper. 

"Alive,  alive,  alive,"  she  said,  **  alive,  living  without  food,  and  with 
t  very  little  air,  alive  I  What  can  it  be?  is  it  a  snake  ?  is  it  a  crab  ? 
is  it  a  bird  ?  is  it  a  fish  ?  is  it ^" 

*'  Whew,"  whistled  Badger,  rattling  the  box  up  and  down,  as  if 
he  were  pounding  all  the  hyssop  and  wormwood  and  gentian  within 
the  boundary  of  the  bills  of  mortality,  "  whew  — a  secret  I  —  he—  m." 

Matters  were  at  this  climax,  when  a  grappling  iron  was  thrown 
upon  the  little  wharf,  a  flapping  sail  eddied  and  settled  towards  the 
breeze,  darkening  the  window  panes  with  its  momentary  shadow,  and 
t  lusty  voice  called  out  for  Zechariah.  The  little  woman  had  been 
left  to  deliver  the  necessary  reply  to  this  expected  summons,  so  she 
unirillingly,  reluctantly  witnessed  one  more  shake  and  one  more 
nittle,  and  crept  from  the  room,  and  bid  Badger  follow  her  for  fear  of 
Occidents.  The  Doctor  obeyed,  with  a  wink  and  a  nod.  Once  more 
in  the  kitchen,  he  sobered  himself  with  three  lumps  of  sugar  and  a 
Httle  wine,  whilst  the  good  woman  stepped  down  to  the  wharf.  As 
^  thus  stood,  the  boiling  kettle  steaming  on  the  fire,  caught  his  eye ; 
k  hesitated  a  moment,  then  stepped  to  the  window,  stepped  back 
*gain,  took  up  the  kettle,  slipped  ofi^  his  shoes,  crept  to  John's  room, 
poured  the  boiling  water  thorough  one  of  the  tiny  holes  in  the  box, 
c^  down  again,  filled  the  kettle  from  the  neighbouring  water  tap, 
pQt  it  on  the  fire,  took  another  lump  of  sugar,  and  laughed. 

He  was  just  anticipating  a  soothing  sip  of  Zechariah's  incomparable 
«^untica,  when  the  little  woman  crossed  the  wharf,  and  coming  in, 
)^hi8pered  that  Zechariah  was  sculling  himself  up  the  river,  and  was 
^  sight  of  the  wharf ;  then  she  asked  in  an  agitated  under  breath 
^hat  the  secret  was,  but  —  Badger  only  smiled,  whew'd  again,  put  on 
Us  hat,  and  crept  forth  from  the  front  door,  which  the  little  woman 
Md  open  for  him.  When  the  door  was  shut.  Badger  stopped  in 
the  street,  laughed  outright,  jerked  his  upraised  thumb  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Shuker's  shop,  laughed  again,  and  then  went  home,  and  com- 
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pounded  a  soothing  emollient  of  syrup  and  poppies,  tinct  with  his 
laughing  tears  I 

Business  in  the  lading  of  an  outbound  vessel  kept  trusty  John 
Strong  from  home  the  remainder  of  that  week,  till  late  on  the  Satur- 
day afternoon.  Then  there  was  the  business  of  closing  the  wharf  for 
the  night,  and  paying  off  the  workmen,  and  when  John  did  come  in 
and  shook  the  old  man  who  was  in  the  chimney-corner  smoking  his 
pipe,  and  Selina  by  the  hand,  he  went  up  stairs.  The  little,  pleased, 
wondering  heart,  thought  all  was  right  now  John  was  back  again,  so 
she  bustled  about,  made  all  comfortable,  set  the  tea  things,  and  made 
the  little  fireside  —  though  it  was  summer  tide  —  so  pleasant,  that 
Zechariah  kissed  her,  and  then  fell  into  a  reverie,  about  some  fabled 
mermaid  with  a  cheerful  face  that  he  had  heard  a  seaman  tell  lived 
and  sported  in  the  lucent  waters  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  far  away  amid 
the  palm-clad  isles. 

Little,  busy,  wondering,  dreaming  heart,  why  did  it  think  John 
Strong  so  long  away  up  stairs,  and  wished  him  down,  and  settled  the 
tea-cups  twenty  times,  and  had  the  bread  and  butter  all  cut,  and  the 
tea  all  steaming  to  be  poured  out,  and  why  did  she  go  to  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  then  come  back  again  irresolutely? 

Some  errand  called  the  low- voiced  little  woman  to  the  door;  so 
then  Selina,  leaving  the  dreaming  old  man,  went  up  stairs  —  only  for 
her  thimble  or  the  scissors.  Then,  when  she  had  hesitated  more 
times  than  she  meant  to  speak  words,  she  stopped  before  the  door 
and  softly  said,  ^<  Mr.  Strong,  the  tea  is  ready."  As  she  said  this  a 
heavy  sigh,  a  sob,  a  convulsive  choking  by  a  resisting,  self-struggling 
breast,  caught  her  ear.  She  tapped  at  the  door — again  was  the  sob; 
she  spoke  again,  there  came  no  answer.  "  Mr.  Strong — sir,  good  sir, 
John,  John,  what  is  the  matter?"  Then  the  little  heart  b^t  so,  and 
grew  so  fearful — so  very  fearful,  lest  Mr.  Strong,  sir,  John,  should 
be  ill,  that  all  hesitation  passed  away ;  she  stopped  to  think  no  longer, 
but  opened  the  door  and  went  in,  gently,  fearfully,  and  wonderingly. 
There,  there,  too,  was  a  pitiable  sight,  to  one  so  pitying,  the  strange, 
silent,  unsubdued,  unsentimental  man,  sobbing  in  anguish  like  a 
froward  child,  sobbing  convulsively,  weakly,  pitiably,  as  strong  men 
do  with  anguish  at  their  hearts.  She  stepped  back,  then  went  nearer, 
then  hushed  as  if  she  spoke  beside  a  sleeping  child,  asked  John  if  he 
were  ill,  and — and- — that  she " 

The  strong  man  looked  up,  and  saw  the  angel  of  pity  by  his  side, 
as  pure  from  earthly  curiosity  as  the  brightest  winged  spirit  that 
ever  housed  on  earth  ;  so  then  he  pointed  to  the  box,  and  took  her 
hand,  and  sobbed  again.  Then,  whilst  the  little  fettered  hand 
trembled,  he  looked  up  again,  dried  his  tears,  and  said  but  few  words^ 
**  Pity,  oh  indeed  a  pity,  when  a  little  darkling,  silent,  brooding  llfe^ 
was  all  earth  had  left  —  pity,  pity!" 

"  Oh!  sir  —  oh !  John,  who  has  touched  upon  your  secret?" 

"  I  know,"  said  John ;  "  cruelly,  wickedly  'tis  done.  Be  silent  that 
I  have  been  a  child,  and  am  a  child  in  heart.  Mercy,  mercy,  good  kind 
girl.  Tell  no  one,  and  to-morrow — to-morrow  afternoon,-  in  Grod's 
warm  sunlight,  the  secret  shall  be  yours.  You  will  then  judge  how 
pitiably,  how  wickedly  the  cruelty  has  been  done." 
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The  little  beating,  now  hoping  heart,  wept  away  again ;  and  when 
the  had  dried  her  sympathetic  tear?,  she  went  down  stairs,  and  John 
came  too,  by  and  by,  not  a  weak  sobbing  child,  but  a  matiy  silent  and 
florrowfiil,  yet  with  a  wandering  eye,  that  whispered  how  the  heart 
can  have  a  newer  spring  time. 

When  the  little  me«k-voiced  woman  looked  into  John's  face  that 
night,  her  heart  throbbed  so  audibly,  her  breath  came  so  thick  and 
short,  her  hand  so  shook,  the  blood  so  mounted  to  her  face,  her  eyes 
80  drooped  beneath  the  lids,  that  there  was  evidence  that  Badger's 
shaking  and  peeping  was  an  unhidden  thing.  She  dare  not  look  up ; 
every  voice  made  her  tremble,  even  a  knock  at  the  street  door,  or  the 
bowl  of  Zechariah's  pipe,  as  it  ticked  against  the  hob,  made  her  heart 
leap  up  with  fear. 

The  morrow  was  as  bright  as  the  previous  Sabbath.  More  bright 
ia  the  eyes,  and  to  the  senses  of  one,  who  to  the  summer  day  of  sun- 
light and  flowers,  watched  that  hope  and  secret  pride.  How  jauntily 
the  little  bonnet  was  put  on,  how  fresh  each  flower,  how  bright  each 
lustrous  tree,  how  in  wondrous  circles  each  tiny  flounce  floated 
tricksomely,  and  how  beyond  all  other  things  was  the  virtue  of  a 
cheerful  heart,  that  made  one  little  loving  human  face  like  God's 
bright  flower  as  it  was  ! 

Then,  after  dinner,  John  said  to  the  old  man  that  he  would  take 
his  daughter  to  a  little  country  village,  for  the  summer  air ;  and  the 
old  man  said  with  hearty  voice,  he  might,  and  kissing  his  child,  fell 
from  thence  into  one  of  his  excursive  and  voyaging  reveries. 

John  manfully  brought  the  box  down  stairs ;  the  little  woman  saw 
it  with  wonderment,  though  she  dare  not  say  a  word.  With  this  in 
bis  right  hand,  and  the  little  tiny  hand  upon  his  left  arm,  he  set 
forth  to  that  little  same  village  amidst  the  Surrey  hills. 

The  sun  was  waning  when  they  reached,  through  the  over- 
dttdowed  lane,  the  silent  quaint  old  burial  ground,  with  its  aged 
drooping  ivy,  and  in  the  glowing,  tinted  window,  the  same  still- 
koeding  angel  worshippers,  praying  as  they  had  done  for  ages, 
though  inaudibly  to  the  sensual  ear. 

John  had  not  spoken  three  words  since  the  journey  was  begun,  and 
the  little  throbbing  heart  was  silent  in  outward  voice,  though  it  had 
wondered  eloquently  what  could  be  the  mystery  held  within  this 
quaint  old  burial  ground. 

Alone,  they  stood  together  side  by  side,  upon  the  heaped  turf  of  a 
^^*rrow  grave,  upon  which  wild  flowers  grew.  Down  they  sat,  nor 
^cre  the  drooping  flowers  more  silent  or  subdued.  At  last  John 
"poke. 

^  Here  below,  beneath  this  grass,  on  which  the  winter's  wind  and 
'sin  falls  unpityingly,  lies  one,  who  knew  no  winter  of  the  heart  —  a 
poor  Italian  girL  A  shadow  never  fell  upon  her  spirit  —  life  was  one 
^g  summer  day  to  her,  with  flowers,  and  a  sun  that  never  set  — 
^  sun  was  her  own  heart.  Years  ago  —  some  fourteen  or  so  —  I 
^ood  one  night  in  Bethnal  Green,  homeless,  shoeless,  foodless,  my  last 
peony  gone,  my  home  far  away  amidst  the  Border  hills.  A  little 
^d  touched  mine,  a  little  softened,  almost  whispering  voice,  spoke 
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one  word  '  bread,  bread,*  a  little  tiptoe  figure  peered  up  into  mj  face 
with  ejes,  that,  in  the  darkened  street,  looked  like  stars  in  the  dull 
wintry  skj.  '  Bread,  bread,'  she  said  again  in  broken  Elnglish,  and 
then  setting  down  this  very  box,  she  stepped  lightly  away,  coming 
back  presently,  to  whisper  '  bread '  again,  and  place  a  loa^  within 
my  hand,  then  whilst  I  eat,  she  drew  a  little  tambourine  from  beneath 
her  ragged  handkerchief,  and  twirling  it  round,  danced  lightly  before 
me.  As  she  danced  thus,  a  heavy  foot  came  along  the  broken  pave- 
ment, and  a  man  clutched  her  arm  roughly.  '  Dancing  for  pastime, 
eh  ?'  he  asked.  '  Gk>  on  :'  he  pushed  her  rudely  against  me.  I  was 
about  to  speak,  when  she  whispered  ^  hush,'  in  the  same  silvery  voice, 
dropped  a  few  pence  into  my  outstretched  hand,  and  followed,  like  a 
beaten  dog,  the  coarse,  harsh  taskmaster,  who  had  a  barrel  organ 
swung  across  his  shoulders.  I  neither  starved,  nor  was  houseless  that 
night.  The  day  after  I  got  work,  honest  work ;  want  never  came 
again.  Months  after,  I  read  by  accident,  that  an  Italian  had  been 
committed  to  Newgate,  for  a  brutal  attack  upon  a  poor  itinerant 
dancing  girl.  My  heart  told  me  it  was  she  who  had  looked 
pitifully  upon  me.  I  sought  her.  In  a  cellar  in  Saffron  Hill, 
crowded  with  pauperism  and  misery,  debauch  and  riot,  coarse  crime 
and  low  despair,  this  girl  lay,  bedless,  but  for  the  cast  off  rags  of 
one  who  groaned  cant  by  day,  and  rioted  in  blasphemy  by  night.  I 
raised  her  fevered  head.  I  whispered  ^  bread,  bread,'  and  when  she 
raised  her  eyes,  they  were  those  that  had  looked  towards  Gk)d  in  pity. 
'  Have  you  no  friends  ? '  I  said.  She  shook  her  head,  but  whispered 
'here,  here,'  and  then  I  placed  my  hand  beside  her;  there  was  the 
little  darkling  life,  brooding,  silent,  wonderful.  She  said  again,  '  here, 
here.'  Pitiful,  oh  pitiful.  That  night  I  took  her  away  to  a  more 
comfortable  home.  But  she  was  nearer  to  heaven  than  earth,  happy, 
happy,  for  Earth  had  reared  her  with  its  bitter  tears,  though  she  had 
shed  none.  She  was  alone,  save  for  the  little  darkling  life.  She 
lingered  months  —  she  wished  to  die  amidst  the  flowers  and  fields,  to 
hear  the  summer  wind  and  thrush's  note,  to  smell  the  upturned  earth 
and  feel  the  sun.  Here  she  came,  and  week  by  week  I  visited  her, 
till  pity  and  sorrow  for  Earth's  child  became  love,  though  the  minutes 
of  it  were  numbered,  shorter,  shorter,  each  day  upon  the  sun-diaL  In 
the  summer  air  she  died,  in  the  little  cottage  garden,  with  the  blue 
heavens  above,  and  the  violets  at  her  feet;  and  she  wished  to  be  buried, 
in  a  sunny  spot.  I  was  alone,  alone,  with  that  little  darkling  life,  tiiat- 
had  been  the  only  thing  of  comfort  to  her,  and  nestled  to  her,  when, 
the  world  was  rough  with  its  giant  terrors." 

Thus  as  he  spoke,  he  looked  aside,  and  there  another  angel  of  pitjT' 
wept  redeeming  tears,  they  were  the  first  shed  in  sympathy  with  him** 
Nature  taught  him  to  take  that  little  hand,  and  draw  it  within  hi^ 
own,  and  then  the  little  head  fell  droopingly  upon  his  shoulder.  IC^ 
was  all,  pity,  pity.  Why  ask  if  it  were  so  ?  There  was  no  neoessit]^ 
to  speak,  the  heart  was  soluble.  John  Strong  knew  full  well  whj^ 
the  little  hand  so  trembled :  he  learnt  that  angels  of  pity  were  no^ 
extinct  upon  the  earth,  and  he  drew  that  little  hand  upwards  towards 
the  sun,  and  towards  his  lips,  and  whispered  "  mine." 
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And  tken^  piiy  W€U  not  dead —  he  unlocked  the  popery  box,  the 
mjsterj  box,  the  anguU  in  herha^  and  drew  forth  from  it  and  laid 
upon  tiie  grave,  ▲  tortoise,  a  dead  tortoise.  Badger's  prescription 
of  boiling  water  had  proved  effectuaL 

The  sun  had  quite  gone  down,  and  left  no  glory  on  the  vane  top  ; 
the  praying  saints  were  veiled  in  darkness,  though  their  orisons  were 
still  a  thing  of  the  same  eternity ;  the  daisies  drooped  with  dew  to- 
wards the  earth,  before  they  left  the  burial  ground,  and  left  behind 
within  the  turfed  sod,  the  secret  and  the  mystery,  dead  in  its  little 
darkling  life,  but  bom  again  spiritually,  in  newer  love  and  newer  pity. 

John  Strong's  Box  is  still  a  pepper  box,  and  a  box  of  mystery, 
within  the  little  old  wharf  of  Rotherhithe ;  but  Zechariah  is  happy, 
with  his  incomparable  son-in-law,  and  does  not  so  often  ramble 
^iritually  to  southern  seas  in  quest  of  the  singing  mermaid,  as  he 
has  two  little  mermaids  of  his  own,  that  call  him  grandfather ;  and 
Mrs.  Dipple  sighs  about  the  box,  but  she  dare  not  ask  a  question ; 
and,  lastly,  Shuker  is  popular,  and  Badger  at  a  discount,  compounding 
hjBSop  for  his  own  particular  disease,  an  envious  heart  and  aspic 
tongue. 
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THE   TWO   MINERS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

About  ninety  years  ago,  a  workman  at  one  of  the  most  profitable  of 
the  mines  in  the  Harz  Mountains,  lived  Michael  Hauser.  He  was  at 
that  time  an  old  man ;  he  toiled  hard  for  eight  hours  during  the 
daj,  and  the  interval  between  his  leaving  off  work  and  retiring  to  rest 
^v  spent  always  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  His  wife  was  still 
Hving,  affectionate  towards  her  husband,  and  carrying  her  love  for 
her  children,  of  many  that  she  had  borne,  two  remaining  sons,  to  an 
extent  that  became  the  common  talk  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Karl  and  Wilhelm  were  both  handsome,  bold,  and  vigorous  young 
men,  but  with  characters  as  unlike  as  they  could  be,  and  which  dis- 
tinctlj  marked  the  conduct  of  each ;  in  nothing  more,  perhaps,  than 
^  difference  of  their  regard  for  one  another.  Karl,  the  elder,  was 
iK»t  what  would  be  call^  atliletic ;  yet  his  figure,  although  thin, 
*^afied  to  possess  strength  that  might  be  dangerous  to  a  far  bulkier 
Antagonist  than  himself.  His  complexion  was  sallow,  and  his  whole 
^Je  had  an  air  of  reserve,  and  if  the  expression  may  be  granted  to 
^  case,  of  pride,  that  kept  at  a  distance  most  of  the  young  men  of 
^w  age  and  station.  None  of  his  features  were  very  remarkable,  or 
few  the  attention,  with  the  exception  of  his  eye,  which  certainly  had 
^  appearance  that  no  human  eye  had  ever  before  possessed.     It  was 
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large,  full,  and  open,  to  a  fearful  degree.  You  never  saw  it  ir 
You  never  saw  it  lighted  up  in  laughter,  or  obscured  with  tears, 
has  been  said,  I  do  not  know  with  what  truth,  th<it  Karl  Hai 
never  wept  in  his  life.  He  worked  with  his  father  in  the  mine, 
with  the  rest  of  his  fellow-labourers  he  had  little  or  no  communicat 
Wilhelm  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  two  years  younger  than 
brother,  whom  he  loved  tenderly,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  yet  the  n 
that  his  brother  continued  to  avoid  him.  He  was  thick-set,  and 
face  chubby.  His  sparkling  blue  eye,  that  seemed  to  have  usur 
all  the  motion  that  his  brother's  wanted,  was  never  still.  He  was 
father's  favourite.  His  mother,  urged  perhaps  by  pity,  shoi 
though  a  delicate  observer  only  could  have  perceived  it,  a  partia 
for  her  Karl. 

About  six  months  previous  to  the  commencement  of  this  narrat 
Wilhelm  had  become  enamoured  of  the  simple  beauty  of  Bci 
Kramer,  the  only  daughter  of  the  widow  of  a  poor  lieutenant,  i 
gained,  in  the  small  town  of  Klausthal,  a  livehood  for  herself  i 
daughter  by  needlework.  The  young  miner  had  made  no  menti<n 
liis  attachment,  not  even  to  the  maiden  herself.  He  contented  fa 
self  with  walking  in  the  dusk  every  evening  to  a  clear  and  beaut 
spring  —  one  of  the  many  which  are  found  bursting  forth  as  with 
the  freshness  of  an  eternal  youth  in  the  famed  hilly  region  of  wh 
we  are  speaking.  Sheltered  by  the  trees  which  shadowed  the  spri 
he  watched  the  tender  Bertha,  as  she  held  her  can  at  the  mouth  of 
fountain,  and  gazed  a  full  half-mile  after  her  whilst  she  retraced 
path  in  the  mountain  which  led  to  her  own  home. 

One  day,  however,  whilst  performing  some  household  work  n 
Karl,  being  no  longer  able  to  retain  his  dear  secret,  Wilhelm  took 
following  method  of  revealing  it  to  his  brother. 

"  Karl,"  he  said,  "  mother  and  father  have  been  man  and  wife  fo 
years,  and  they  have  lived  all  that  time  happily  together.  How  p 
ferable  is  a  married  life  to  a  single  one  I  " 

Karl  turned  his  head  towards  him,  and  Wilhelm  proceeded. 

"  Now,  brother,  tell  me,  would  you  live  in  this  world  alone  i 
comfortless  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Karl,  and  resumed  his  work. 

"  Well,  now,  I  like  that,  brother ;  you  do  speak  but  very  seld< 
and  when  you  do,  it  is  not  always  to  such  good  purpose." 

Karl  smiled,  but  his  eye  changed  not. 

"  Tell  me,  Karl,  will  you  walk  with  me  this  evening  to  the  M 
desprung  ?  " 

"  For  what  purpose  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  to  see  —  a  devil." 

Karl  suddenly  turned  round,  and  every  feature  —  his  eye  except 
which  was  like  a  stone  —  had  a  fearful  expression.  Recollect] 
himself,  however,  he  said, — 

"  I  suppose  not.  There  are  no  devils  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Hi 
Mountains." 

"  Oh,  Karl,  I  do  not  know  that,"  said  Wilhelm,  assuming  a  me 
serious  tone  of  voice  ;  if  what  old  Verloff  says  be  true,  there 
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a  goblin  and  a  sprite,  not  only  in  many  parts  of  the  mountains,  but 
actually  in  oar  own  good  Carolina-mine.  And  as  for  der  TeufeV* — 
and  here,  endeavouring  to  assume  a  deeper  tone  of  seriousness,  he 
laughed  out  for  some  time  in  great  ecstasy.  "  If  young  Spindelman 
8peak  sooth,  you.  Master  Karl,  have  had  dealings  with  such  a  personage. 
It  was  only  tiie  night  before  last,  as  we  were  talking  a  glass  of  Schnapps 
together,  that  he  told  me  how  one  morning,  as  he  was  walking  alone 

in  the  mountains,  he  saw  you  in  close  conversation  with a  many 

as  he  at  first  supposed  him  to  be,  as  large  as  yonder  tree ;  how  he 
heard  you  say  these  dreadful  words  :  —  *  No  less  f  WUl  nothing  less 
tuffice  you  f  Great  God,  what  a  doom  1 '  and  how,  shortly  after- 
wards, he  saw  him  descend  into  the  earth,  whereby  he  knew  him  to 
be  no  man  at  all,  but  the  black  gentleman  himself  What  do  you 
think  of  that.  Master  Karl  ?  And  Spindelman  is  an  authority,  for  he 
gets  drunk  every  day.  Poor  fellow,  he'll  soon  drink  himself  to  death. 
The  Brantwein  plays  sad  tricks  with  his  five  senses.  The  devil  and 
you,  BLarl,"  —  and  he  again  burst  out  into  an  ecstasy  of  laughter,  in 
which  his  brother  seemed  to  join  most  heartily,  though  he  did  not 
utter  one  syllable,  nor  turn  his  head,  but  employed  himself  more 
^gently  than  ever  in  chopping  wood — as  it  chanced,  his  morning's 
occupation. 

"  No,  Karl,**  still  continued  the  gay  Wilhelm,  "  I  will  take  you  to 
see  a /airy,  the  sweetest  in  all  Germany — a  fairy  that  shall  make 
sparkle  again  those  stem  and  dumb " 

Karl  turned  suddenly  round,  and  the  word  Wilhelm  would  have 
ottered  died  on  his  lips.  Karl,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the 
cfect  he  had  produced,  said,  **  Do  not  trifie  with  me.  Speak  seriously 
Wilhelm.     What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?  ** 

"  Well  then,  in  sober  seriousness,  I  want  to  show  you " 

Before  he  could  say  more  his  mother  entered  and  interrupted  the 
conversation. 


Soever  has  made  the  tour  of  the  Harz  Mountains  will  not  forget 
whilst  he  lives  the  majestic  and  awful  appearance  of  their  innumerable 
^8,  which,  crowded  together  over  the  undulating  tracts  of  the  hills, 
and  swayed  by  the  winds,  present  the  picture  of  some  mighty  and 
supernatural  ocean.  To  such  a  scene  were  Karl  and  the  anxious 
^^er  now  hastening.  The  sun  still  hung  above  the  hills,  and  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  that  huge  ball  of  fire  drop  into  the  valleys  was  yet 
'^rved  for  the  youths  :  their  road  led  them  over  a  mountain  top. 

Earl  seemed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  business  upon  which  they 
were  bound.  He  listened  to  the  frequent  bursts  of  passion  which 
^*apcd  from  his  brother's  lips  with  a  cold  and  unchangeable  silence. 

"Oh,  Karl!"  exclaimed  the  fond  youth,  "you  are  cold  and  quiet, 
*^d  have  no  experience,  no  sympathy.  If  it  were  otherwise,  you 
Would  know  how  blessed  a  thing  it  is  to  love  —  to  love  as  I  do,  with 
*  fear  of  rejection,  creeping  and  trembling  before  a  hope  that  is  dearer 
than  certainty  itself.  Karl,  am  I  not  happy?"  He  looked  into  his 
Wther's  face  for  an  answer,  but  receiving  none,  poor  Wilhelm  con- 
tinued — 
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"  You  know,  Karl,  that  father  said,  whichever  married  first  shoul 
have  the  two  rooms  in  the  cottage.  Now,  as  there  is  little  chance  < 
your  entering  upon  the  married  state  for  some  time,  if  ever,  I  sha 
hecome  the  owner,  and  you,  my  dear  Karl,  must  be  content  to  vis 
us  there." 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  Magdesprung.     The  sun  went  dowi 

"My  dear  brother,  look  at  that  light  foot.     See  with  what 
maidenly  grace  it  bounds  over  the  stones.     Wait  till  she  approach  - 
look  on  her  face,  and  tell  me  if  she  is  not  an  angel  ?^ 

Karl  looked  towards  the  spot  to  which  he  pointed,  but  in  truth  1 
saw  nothing ;  for  little  Bertha  was  at  such  a  distance,  and  her  fori 
so  indistinct,  that  none  but  a  lover's  accustomed  eye  could  trace  i 
Karl  continued  silent,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  tl 
maiden  drew  near. 

Wilhelm  exclaimed  at  the  top  of  his  lowest  voice  — 

"  There,  there ." 

And  in  his  eagerness  to  observe  the  treasure,  he  did  not  at  all  pei 
ceive  the  movement  of  his  brother,  who,  as  if  impelled  from  tl 
mouth  of  a  cannon,  rushed  from  his  hiding-place,  and  stood  before  tfc 
widow's  daughter.  She  shrieked,  and  crying  "  Oh,  my  dear  BM, 
threw  herself  into  his  arms  ! 


CHAP.  II. 

The  first  impulse  of  Wilhelm  was  to  leap  upon  his  brother  an 
Bertha.  A  few  moments  afterwards  he  was  retracing  his  steps  homi 
ward,  and  weeping  like  a  child.  "  It  is  too  hard,"  he  said :  "  I  can 
not  bear  it.  As  his  tenderness  became  relieved  by  his  tears,  and  f 
they  soon  ceased  to  be  any  relief  whatever  to  him,  vexation,  disaf 
pointment,  and  ill-feeling  got  the  better  of  his  good  heart  "B 
shan't  carry  it  so  prettily,"  he  said.  "  He  has  done  it  to  baulk  mi 
and  to  kill  me.  I  understand  his  silence  now,  very  well,  and  h: 
smiles,  and  his  contempt,  and  his  patient  listening  to  all  that  I  sai 
about  her.  He  knew  that  I  loved  her  better  than  my  own  soul,  an 
look,  how  he  has  trified  with  me.  I  will  not  bear  it  patiently  — 
cannot.  It  is  very,  very  hard!"  he  exclaimed,  and  leaning  passioi 
ately  against  a  tree,  once  more  he  burst  into  tears. 

As  he  approached  his  home  he  Vas  at  a  loss  to  know  what  exciu 
he  should  make  for  Karl.  This  difficulty,  however,  was  got  ove 
when,  upon  entering  the  cottage,  he  saw  Karl  quietly  sitting  at  tl 
qfeUy  his  mother  busy  preparing  the  abendbrody  old  Michael  readis 
the  Stunden  der  Andachty  and  his  brother  himself  employed  in  can 
ing  a  pipe  out  of  a  twisted  branch  of  a  tree,  an  employment  in  whic 
the  miners  are  particularly  skilful.  His  surprise  was  great,  but  h 
said  nothing.  Kkrl,  looking  towards  him,  without  any  embarratf 
ment,  said,  "  Wilhelm,  why  did  you  leave  me  ?  You  take  me  to  J 
spot  which  I  have  seldom,  if  ever  visited,  and  you  leave  me  to  flni 
my  way  home  as  I  best  may.  This  is  hardly  kind  of  you."  It  Wft 
now  Wilhelm's  turn  to  remain  silent.     He  stared  at  his  brotlici 
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•Imoit  wildljy  seemed  choked  with  the  suppression  of  a  feeling  in 
which  he  dared  not  indulge,  but  said  nothing.  No  notice  was  taken 
of  his  behariour  bj  the  old  people.  The  supper  was  eaten  rather 
silentlj ;  but,  in  other  respects,  the  evening  passed  off  as  usual. 

The  next  morning,  as  was  their  wont,  the  brothers  went  together 
to  their  work  at  the  mine.  They  had  walked  some  time  in  silence. 
Wilhehn  looked  now  quiet  and  calm,  and  seemed  to  be  preparing  him- 
self to  act  upon  a  determination  which  his  good  sense,  his  pure  manlj 
heart,  and  one  night's  reflection  had  probably  suggested  to  him. 

Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  in  a  steady,  settled,  and  impressive 
Toioe,  as  it  he  were  compelling  the  words  which  came  from  him,  said, 

*^  Karl !  I  can't  speak  to  you  as  I  should  wish  to  speak  to  a  brother. 
YoQ  are  either  too  proud  or  too  ill-natured  to  answer  my  questions, 
—and  I  will  not — I  am  determined  —  be  angry  with  you,  because  it 
is  80.  Never  mind.  I  can  bear  it  and  more.  If  yesterday  morning 
1  had  been  offered  the  whole  of  the  mine  over  which  we  are  walking 
to  give  up  that  girl,  I  should  have  refused,  and  thought  myself  rich 
ia  doLDg  so.  If  you  had  cut  this  limb  from  me,"  and  he  held  out  his 
hig  arm,  whilst  a  tear  started  in  his  eye,  but  he  checked  it,  ^'  if  you 
had  cat  off  this  arm,  I  say,  I  should  have  borne  the  pain  and  the  loss 
of  it  much  more  easily  than  I  can,  do  bear  the  loss  of  hope.  I  am 
Aot  saying  all  this  to  show  you  how  great  a  sacrifice  I  am  willing  to 
niake,  or  to  brag  of  it ;  but  you  shall  know  that  I  have  not  loved  her 
lightly:  you  shuill  know  that  I  am  able  to  give  up  even  to  you,  from 
whom  I  can  expect  no  return,  the  only  —  next  to  our  dear  father  and 
mother —  the  only  thing  worth  living  for.  Tell  me,  do  you  love  her  ? 
Does  she,"  —  and  it  .was  here  that  his  voice  first  began  to  tremble, 
— **  does  she  love  you  ?" 

Karl  had  been  unmoved  during  the  whole  of  this  pathetic  appeal. 
He  turned  now  towards  Wilhelm,  and  with  a  stern  inflexible  manner, 
nid 

^  Boy  I  when  you  took  me  to  the  spring,  I  knew  not  whom  I  was 
to  meet  there.  What  passed  there,  or  as  much  of  it  as  you  witnessed, 
for  I  know  not  how  long  you  remained,  may  be  a  suificient  answer 
to  joor  question."  With  which  words  he  turned  his  head  away,  and 
vag  again  silent. 

**I  have  done,"  said  Wilhelm,  and  putting  on  their  miner's  clothes, 
thej  went  down  the  pit  to  work. 


A  week  afterwards  and  there  were  no  bounds  to  the  happiness  of 
Michael  Uauser's  wife.  She  knew,  she  said,  that  one  thing  only  had 
^  wanting  to  make  her  Karl  as  gay  as  the  wildest  of  them.  "  In 
^*  she  said,  and  she  was  a  woman  of  experience,  "  it  takes  dif- 
ferent things  to  make  different  people  happy.  Now  some  must  go  to 
the  Wirth^us — some  waltz — some  gamble,  and  if  a  man  can  get  no 
Pfetture  in  any  of  these,  all  that  is  left  to  give  it  him,  and  which  he, 
^out  knowing  it,  requires,  is  a  wife." 

little  Bertha  smiled;  and  assisted  her  future  mother-in-law  in 
'^"BoviDg  the  coverings  from  the  gay  furniture,  now  five  years  de- 
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posited — having  been  originally  designed  as  the  marriage  portion  c 
a  daughter  who  did  not  live  to  enjoy  it,  in  those  two  rooms  whic 
poor  Wilhelm  had  so  ardently  hoped  to  have  made  the  home  of  h 
Bertha. 

Of  all  the  lovers  that  have  been  known  Karl  was  the  most  singular 
and  how  the  charming  Bertha  could  fancy  him  was  a  matter  of  n 
small  surprise  to  all  who  knew  nothing  in  the  world  about  love  afiain 
-Whatever  had  been  the  origin  and  progress  of  their  attachment,  it  i 
unquestionably  true  that  the  sullen  and  gloomy  miner  had  now  a  mor 
than  common  influence  over  the  affections  and  conduct  of  his  be 
trothed  ;  yet  even  towards  her,  as  to  all  the  world  besides,  he  wa 
cold  and  peevish. 

Love  blinded  Bertha,  and  she  did  not  feel  his  conduct.  Perhap 
there  was  some  reason  for  his  moroseness  with  which  she  was  no 
acquainted,  and  for  which  she  pitied  him,  and,  it  may  be,  loved  bii 
the  more.     We  shall  learn  in  the  sequel. 

Wilhelm  went  about  his  work  as  before.  Afflicted,  as  he  was,  b; 
his  loss,  he  was  too  good  to  give  to  the  causes  of  it  the  least  uneasi 
ness.  He  left  home  earlier  in  the  morning,  and  returned  home  late 
at  night.  And  it  was  only  when  his  pride  was  working  within  him 
or  when  he  was  compelled  by  circumstances,  that  he  ventured  into  tb 
room  in  which  she  sat.  On  such  an  occasion  he  had  remarked  th< 
apathy  of  his  brother's  manner  to  her.  "  He  does  not  love  her,**  h 
internally  said  ;  "  does  not  love  her,  as  I  do  —  did.  I  hope  she  ma^ 
be  happy.  Heaven  bless  her ! "  The  last  three  words  were  unooa 
sciously  uttered,  and  in  a  tone  that  did  not  escape  the  mole-earet 
Karl.  Wilhelm  perceived  it.  He  arose  from  his  seat,  approachei 
his  brother  kindly,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  saying  softly,  "  For 
give  me ;  I  could  not  help  it,"  left  the  room. 


*'  Not  later  than  ten,"  said  little  Bertha  to  her  Braiitigam,  as  sh< 
stepped  over  the  threshold  of  the  door  for  the  last  time  previooi 
to  her  marriage.  '^  Good  bye !  "  and  so  saying,  she  kissed  him,  and 
departed. 

Wilhelm  was  lying  at  the  foot  of  that  spring,  which  even  now  he 
cherished  more  than  any  other  spot,  as  Bertha  passed  it  on  her  waj 
home.  He  saw  her,  but  he  turned  his  head  away,  and  played  wiA 
the  waters  of  Ihe  fountain.  He  felt  the  whole  world  going  round  with 
him,  as  the  sensation  of  a  delicate  hand,  touching  his  back,  crept 
through  his  blood.  Having  apologised  for  the  interruption,  "  Master 
Wilhelm,"  said  Bertha,  "  I  am  a  very  foolish  girl,  and  I  know  you  w31 
think  me  half  crazy  for  my  superstition ;  but  I  must  throw  myself 
upon  your  generosity,  or  be  unhappy  for  ever." 

Wilhelm's  heart  beat  violently,  but  he  did  not  interrupt  the  lady. 

"  You  must  know  that  —  Tm  sure  you  will  laugh  outright  —  twelve 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  little  girl  at  school,  having  more  time  npoo 
my  hands  than  I  knew  how  to  employ  to  any  good  use,  I  one  day 
entered  into  a  compact  with  a  young  schoolfellow,  — <i  of  which,  as  she 
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some  three  jears  since  removed  within  five  miles  of  our  village,  I 
hive  latelj  l>een  reminded  by  her,  —  that  whichever  was  first  married 
should  invite  the  other  to  the  wedding,  under  the  penalty  —  such  did 
och  imprecate  upon  herself  —  of  being  made  —  now  I  see  you  are 
noiliiig  —  a  widowed  bride.  It  is  very  possible  that  I  should  not  now 
biTe  concerned  myself  much  about  it,  if  I  had  not  dreamt  of  it  three 
times  last  night,  and  it  has  really  made  me  so  unhappy  that  I  do  not 
bow  if  I  shall  be  easy  again,  unless  I  find  means  to  ask  her." 

It  did  not  require  much  argument  to  prevail  upon  Wilhelm  to  be- 
come the  messenger.  He  set  out  on  his  errand.  Though  nine  o'clock, 
it  was  not  yet  dark.  Upon  his  arrival  at  the  house,  he  was  informed 
that  the  family  had,  the  day  preceding,  on  account  of  the  ill  health  of 
fiome  of  its  inmates,  left  it  for  a  temporary  residence  in  a  warmer 
climate.  Nothing  was  left  for  William  but  to  return  to  his  home, 
which  he  did  not  reach  until  a  late  hour,  and  every  one  had  for  some 
time  retired  to  rest.  Having  entered,  which  to  him  was  not  difficult, 
he  made  his  way  cautiously  to  his  own  room,  where,  for  some  time,  he 
bat  musing  upon  the  business  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  He 
coild  not  think  it  right  that  the  imagination  of  Bertha  should  be  per- 
mitted, by  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  to  become,  as  it  in  all  probability 
would  eventually,  the  instrument  of  her  own  destruction.  And  yet 
he  was  assured  tLat  she  could  not  for  any  period  be  kept  ignorant  of 
the  fact,  which,  coming  to  her  in  suspicion,  and  after  it  had  been 
thought  necessary  to  withhold  it  from  her,  would  be  doubly  alarming 
&&d  injurious  in  its  consequences.  Perplexed  and  uneasy,  and  seeing 
no  way  to  extricate  himself,  he  determined  upon  speaking  to  Karl. 

He  went  at  once  to  his  brother's  bedroom,  the  door  of  which  he 
gently  opened  :  nor,  until  after  he  had  opened  it,  did  it  occur  to  him, 
that  that  door  had  never  been  known  to  remain  unlocked,  when  Karl 
^as  at  the  inside.     He  trod  softly,  and  with  the  ciindle  approached 

the  bed ;  he  called  his  brother's  name         •  «  • 

•  ««««« 

Exactly  four  minutes  after  Wilhelm  had  left  his  own  room,  he  was 
*gtin  sitting  in  it,  his  eyes  bursting  from  his  head  — his  hair  standing 
on  end — his  strong  limbs  quivering  —  he  gasped,  panted,  and  seemed 
|o  be  choking  from  the  violent  efiect  of  horror  and  dread.  Confront- 
ing him,  stood  his  brother,  foaming  with  rage,  and  every  feature,  his 
jttge  eye  excepted,  maddened  with  expression.  There  was  no  candle 
in  the  room,  but  the  moon  was  shining  full  on  their  faces. 

"OKarl!  O  Karl!  Karl,  Karl!" 

"  Silence !  "  said  the  elder  in  a  loud  whisper,  and  thrusting  his  fist 
into  his  brother's  mouth  to  stop  his  utterance.  "  Silence !  — By  Hell, 
ni  murder  you  if  they  hear  you ! " 

"  Oh !  how  horrible ! "  exclaimed  Wilhelm  still  in  vehement  agitation, 
^nt  adopting  his  brother's  whisper. 

"How  dared  you,  viper!  enter  that  room?  How  dared  you 
piy^ " 

"  No,  Karl,  I  did  not  pry.     Believe  me,  I  did  not  —  I ." 

"Lower,  lower,  — if  they  hear  you,  FU  kill  you."' 

"Well,  then  I  but  indeed  I  did  not  pry.  ',It  was  for  your  own  good 
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that  I  came.     For  her  good.     I  would  rather  have  been  sliot  than 
known  that ." 

"  Name  it  not.  I  spurn  you,  boy !  But  the  misery  is  on  you,  not 
on  me.  /  have  learnt  nothing.  You  have  a  living  curse  within 
you :  and  the  pains  and  the  tortures  of  damnation  are  honey-drops 
compared  with  it." 

'*  Oh,  Elarl,  kill  me  if  you  will !  but  do  not  talk  thus." 

"  Yea !  you  shall  die  !  but  not  now,  nor  by  my  hand.  You  mmt 
die!  You  cannot  live,  knowing  these  things.  Your  good  angel 
shall  be  your  destroyer." 

"  Oh !  I  am  not  awake,  —  and,  Karl  1  you  are  not ." 

"  What  ?"  said  Karl  sharply  and  bitterly :  and  Wilhelm,  not  daring 
to  answer,  rushed  to  his  bed,  and  hid  his  head  in  the  clothes. 

For  some  minutes  both  were  silent.  At  length  E^arl  spoke:— 
"What  brought  you  into  that  room?"  Wilhelm  explained  the  na- 
ture of  the  transaction  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  BerthSf 
hastily,  but  intelligibly  :  and  his  recital  seemed  to  call  upon  Karl  for 
all  his  natural  boldness  and  self-dependency. 

"Look  you,  Wilhelm!  No  human  soul  has  seen  me  at  such  a 
moment.  You  are  the  first.  I  have  not  repined  at  my  lot.  I  have 
lived  above  it.  I  never  felt  the  common  passions  of  men,  and  there- 
fore sorrow  and  fear  could  be  no  part  of  my  feelings,  in  bearing  it. 
I  have  seen  great  things.  I  have  bought  knowledge  which  you  can 
never  learn  —  that  kings  do  not  possess,  and  wise  men  dream  not  of. 
Is  this  nothing  ?  —  I  have  leaped  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
traced  Nature  in  all  her  handiworks.  Is  this  nothing  ?  —  I  have 
held  commune  with  the  invisible  spirits  of  another  world,  and  spoken 
with  restless  and  departed  souls.  But  I  have  paid  for  all  this^ 
and  you  know  the  price,  Wilhelm  1  You  must  leave  this  place  to- 
morrow. Let  your  secret  be  a  secret :  and  never  let  me  see  you 
more.  Be  wise  —  content  yourself — leave  me  to  myself — a**"* 
if  you  can,  —  forget  this  night." 

Wilhelm,  more  collected  after  his  first  shock,  said,  "Karl!  !•■* 
in  your  power.  You  have  the  means  of  crushing  me  —  body,  but 
not  soul.  I  have  become  innocently  acquainted  with  your  secret 
—  call  it  what  you  please  —  by  your  own  inadvertency.  Take  wb*^ 
advantage  of  my  situation  you  think  proper.  I  shall  not  leave  Bay 
old  parents  now,  when  more  than  ever  they  need  a  protector—-* 
protector  and  a  comfort.  When  you  ask  me  to  forget  this  nigh^ 
you  ask  me  to  forget  the  light  which  is  in  heaven,  the  air  that  we 
breathe ." 

"But,"  interrupted  Karl,  "there  is  one  thing.  You  will  ^ 
divulge  this  to  the  old  people?" 

"  It  would  break  their  hearts." 

"  You  will  not  divulge  it  to  them,  then  ?     You  promise  ?" 

"  I  do,  I  do !"  and  he  sighed  deeply. 

"  Nor  to  any  one  ?  —  You  promise?" 

"  Nor  to  any  but  one,"  said  Wilhelm  finnly,  but  with  intense  ?•*' 
sion  :  "  nor  to  any  but  one,  Karl.  That  poor  wretch  —  she  shall  n<>* 
be  your  victim." 
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Karl,  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  tender  maiden,  now  un- 
consciouslj  and  peacefully  sleeping,  received  this  intimation  as  if  a 
tbanderbolt  had  fallen  at  his  feet ;  he  was  frantic,  and  his  tempestuous 
pudon  added  to  the  whisper  which  he  was  compelled  to  adopt,  and 
hi*  wide  eye  all  the  while  quietly  glistening  in  the  moonbeam,  gave 
to  the  scene  a  hideous  effect.  He  fell  upon  both  knees,  and  really 
dung  to  his  lately  despised  and  discarded  brother. 

"  Wilhelm !  dear  Wilhelm !  if  you  have  one  spark  of  brotherly  love 
in  jou  —  if  you  feel  one  drop  of  your  mother's  blood  throbbing  in 
your  veins  —  spare  me.  Be  not  so  cruel.  I  told  you  that  I  had  nothing 
in  common  with  man — that  I  was  a  stranger  to  lus  passions.  One  being 
his  linked  me  to  this  world ;  else  I  had  not  borne  the  load  of  life  so  long. 
Bertha  has  been  a  whole  world  to  me.  I  am  no  less  to  her.  For  her 
aike,  I  have  sustained  life,  which  was  bitter,  and  found  it  sweet.  And 
ihe,  before  she  knew  me,  life  was  to  her  a  joy,  a  blessing.  Since  then, 
it  has  become  a  paradise.  Rob  her  of  that,  and  you  murder  her.  Take 
(nm  her  one  thing,  and  you  annihilate  her.  Wilhelm!  you  know 
hov  much  I  am  accustomed  to  kneel  for  favours.  But,  beggar  as  I 
am,  and  as  you  see  me,  be  kind  to  me !  be  good !  be  charitable  1  be 
brotherly  I  and  I  will  make  you  richer  than  empires.  Do  not  refuse 
■e,  for  her  sake, — and  you  once  loved  her,  — do  not !" 

Wilhelm  replied,  "  The  man,  Karl,  who  turns  from  his  God,  has 
Beed  to  bend  to  a  worm.  You  would  not  be  in  this  posture,  if  what 
JQQ  had  occasion  to  ask  were  right.  I  may  kill  her ;  or,  it  may  be, 
only  humble  your  fiendish  pride.  But,  come  what  may,  I  know,  and 
iWl  do  my  duty." 

**  The  riches  of  these  mines  shall  be  poor  compared  with  yours  :  '* 
tod  he  waited  for  a  reply. 

*' Thrice  their  value  !"     Again  he  waited. 

**  You  shall  have  power  infinite  !     Will  nothing  satisfy  you  ?  " 

Wilhelm  remained  silent. 

Karl,  after  a  pause,  rose  from  the  ground.  His  features,  now 
ittarer  to  their  wonted  austerity,  assumed  an  expression  of  scorn  and 

?y;  and  without  uttering  one  word  more,  he  retired  to  his  room, 
ilhelm  threw  himself  upon  his  bed,  and  burst  into  tears ;  and,  when 
be  awdLc  the  next,  or  rather  the  same  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  was 
prised  to  find  that  he  could  have  slept  at  all. 


CHAPTER  m. 

"Fie/  GUick  nachbarr'--''Congratulirer—''  Vicle Freude  theurste 
^^hbarinn  "  —  "  Der  Brantigam  soil  lehen  "  —  "  Die  kleine  schatz 
^  Uhtnr 

Upon  the  morning  that  was  to  change  Bertha  Kramer  from  the 
^>pie8t  girl  in  the  village  to  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world,  at 
Wf-pagt  eight  o'clock,  exactly  two  hours  before  the  ceremony  was  to 
**^e  place,  the  neighbours  and  fellow-workmen  of  Karl  were  amusing 
^  Michael  and  themselves  with  these  and  similar  attempts  at  civility, 
•M  of  which  were  received  by  the  old  miner  with  bows  that  threatened 
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to  reach  to  the  bottom  itself  of  the  deep  Carolina.  Karl  and  ^ 
were  both  present.  Karl  astonished  every  one  bj  his  gaiei 
nobody  more  than  his  brother,  who  sat  quite  apart  in  a  comer 
room  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  Poor  TVllhelm ! 
been  wishing  himself  dead  a  thousand  times  ;  and  then,  thinki 
wrong,  had  wished  a  thousand  times  again  that  he  had  nevt 
born.  Worn  out  by  such  vain  conflicts,  he  collected  himself  j 
as  he  could,  muttered  "  God's  will  be  done  ! "  and  continued 
with  his  face  hid.  He  might,  perhaps,  have  remained  in  that  { 
until  the  marriage  was  over,  if  he  had  not  been  roused  by  Kai 
in  a  voice  that  sounded  as  if  it  was  meant  to  comfort  and  revii 
said,  — 

'^  Come,  man,  rouse ;  never  sigh  on  such  a  day ;  you  maj 
happy  yet." 

Wilhelm,  like  a  man  who  has  lost  his  senses,  held  up  his  hei 
stared  his  brother  widely  and  full  in  the  face.  Karl,  without  n 
this,  continued,  — 

"  There,  that's  right.     Donner  wetter,  brother,  you  are  not 
it  to  heart  in  this  fashion.     Wish  me  joy " 

"  Joy  — joy  — j  oy  — "  cried  out  the  youth.  Wish  yow  joy — 
yoM  —  JOY — ^uimI  Father  —  oh  —  oh,  oh  —  "  and  he  again 
his  face  into  his  hands. 

All  the  neighbours  looked  at  Michael,  and  then  at  Karl ; 
they  did  not  seem  willing  to  make  any  inquiry  into  this  singuli 
duct,  the  old  man,  having  previously  ascertained  that  Wilhel 
not  observing  him,  gently  seized  the  oldest  of  the  party  by  th< 
drawing  the  wearer  nearer  to  him,  and  then,  by  look,  getting  tl 
of  the  company  round  him,  he,  in  a  low  voice,  thus  spoke  : — " 
not,  friends,  until  this  morning  that  Karl  told  me  that  Wilheln 
self  here  has  an  affection  for  our  little  Bertha.  It  appears,  all 
lie  never  mentioned  it  to  us,  that  it  has  been  going  on  for  som< 
As  he  never  disclosed  the  secret  himself,  Karl  says,  it  woulc 
been  very  wrong  in  him  to  have  betrayed  it,  if  he  had  not  fean 
his  hot  temper,  as  the  moment  approached,  would  lead  him  int< 
excess  or  violence,  which,  you  see,  might  very  easily  have  happ 

'*  Father,  he  lies ! "  cried  the  youth,  starting  from  his  chaii 
do  indeed  love  her,  but  —  " 

"  Ah,  poor  fellow,"  thought  the  neighbours,  "  we  see  how 
and  they  let  him  go  on. 

"  —  but  he  lies  most  foully.  Ask  him  one  question,"  he  sa: 
checks  crimsoning  with  rage. 

Karl  passed  him  hastily,  and  whispered  into  his  ear,  "  Yon; 
mise  I " 

"  True,  true,"  he  replied,  and  burst  out  of  the  room. 

"  And  a  better  heart  than  thine  never  beat,  my  dear  Karl 
Frau  Hauser,  moved  to  tears,  as  her  eldest  son  followed  Wilhel 
of  the  room,  as  she  said,  to  appease  and  tranquillize  him  —  '^  B 
bless  you  both ! " 
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"  But  did  he  tell  you  all?    And  can  you  forgive  me  ? 

"  All,  and  I  forgive  you." 

"  And  will  she  come  ?  " 

"  She  cannot.  The  illness  of  her  mother  prevents  her :  but  she 
icknowledges  the  fulfilment  of  your  share  of  the  compact.  Wilhelm 
hinuelf  would  tell  you  this,  and  more,  if  his  jealousy  and  unkindness 
did  not  keep  him  away.  He  left  his  father  and  mother  about  an  hour 
since,  and  has  hid  himself  no  one  knows  where.  I  almost  despise 
him  for  his  want  of  generosity  ;  but  I  hope  the  fool  will  come  to  no 
harm.    Why  do  you  sigli.  Bertha  ?  " 

"For  Wilhelm,  love." 

"For  him?" 

"Yes.  Have  I  not  made  him  unhappy?  Have  I  not  nourished  a 
passion  in  him  which  may  be  his  ruin  ?  Did  I  not  daily  visit  that 
dreadful  spot  ?  Indeed,  Karl,  these  are  things  to  make  a  girl  sigh, 
whose  days  have  crept  on  so  quietly  as  mine  have.  I  am  sure,  if  I 
had  known  it,  I  would  not  have  gone  to  that  ugly  spring  a  second 
time. 

"  Forget  it,  child." 

"But  surely  he  will  not  offer  you  any  violence  ?  Oh  no,  I  am  sure 
he  wiU  not.  No,  my  dear  E^arl  —  he  is  too  good.  He  loves  you  too 
well  Ah,  yes,  and  I  could  prove  it  to  you,  if  you  would  not  be  angi  y 
with  me." 

"Was  I  ever  angry  with  you  ?" 

"  Well,  you  must  know  that  I  saw  Wilhelm  about  an  hour  ago." 

"  You ! ''  interrupted  Karl. 

"  Well,  well,  but  he  did  not  see  me.  There,  I  said  you  would  be 
»ngry  — - 1  will  not  tell  you." 

"Oh!  Bertha,  if  you  knew  what  agony  your  words  bring  to  this 
heart,  you  would  not  trifle  with  me.** 

"Indeed,  indeed!  lam  sorry  for  it.  But  why  should  they?  Can 
JOB  be  jealous  of  Wilhelm  ?" 

"You  say  you  saw  him  this  morning.     Was  he  alone?" 

"  You  shall  hear.  Anxious  to  receive  an  answer  to  my  message, 
^  was  descending  to  your  cottage  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with  Wil- 
hdm,  when  I  saw  him  rush  from  the  door  so  violently,  that  for  my 
We  I  could  not  approach  him.  I  retreated  —  lie  did  not  stop  until 
^  came  to  the  foot  of  that  large  tree  which  stands  at  the  end  of  the 
^^  leading  to  the  old  mountain  track.  I  felt  myself  compelled  to 
'ollow  him  thither :  he  did  not  perceive  me.  He  was  crying  and 
^ving ;  but  getting  at  last  more  composed,  he  took  a  book  from  his 
pocket  —  he  knelt  against  the  tree  —  he  prayed.  I  heard  him  —  it  was 
^^^  Bible,  Karl,  and  he  spoke  most  fervently  and  distinctly ;  he  men- 
tioned your  name,  and  hoped  God  would  be  kind  to  you  ;  and  he  spoke 
of  me,  wished  that  I  might  be  happy  and  know  no  sorrow.  At  this 
ojoment,  seeing  you  coming,  I  was  frightened  and  ran  away." 

Karl,  by  his  manner,  had  evidently  expected  to  hear  more  than  was 
conveyed  to  him  in  the^  words.  As  it  was,  this  speech  of  Bertha's 
"*da  viable  disheartening  effect  upon  him.  From  that  moment  till  he 
filtered  the  church  with  his  lovely  and  innocent  bride,  he  was  silent  and 
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gloomy.  At  the  altar,  even,  as  he  stood,  the  pride  of  his  parents  m 
the  envy  of  his  companions,  his  hrow  was  overcast,  and  his  spu 
was  oppressed.  To  the  many  congratulations  that  were  offered  hi 
he  returned  not  a  word.  To  the  tears  shed,  half  in  joy  half  in  fea 
by  his  loving  Bertha,  he  was  cold  and  insensible.  He  led  her  firs 
the  church  because  she  clung  to  his  arm,  but  he  supported  hflr  i 
carelessly  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  1 
him  whether  she  withdrew  her  tender  hold  or  not.  At  his  partieiik 
desire,  the  neighbours  returned  to  his  father's  cottage  together,  ai 
permitted  Bertha  and  himself  to  find  their  way  home  alone  and  unii 
terrupted.  The  friends  of  Michael  availed  themselves  of  the  <^po 
tunity  to  discuss  the  absence  of  Wilhelm,  of  whom  nothing  had  bei 
seen  since  his  hasty  departure  in  the  morning.  Some  called  him  i 
ill- willed  boy,  and  foresaw  that  he  would  come  to  no  good :  othe 
pitied  him,  and  said  that  he  had  been  unfairly  outwitted  by  his  brodn 
His  absence,  however,  made  nobody  unhappy  or  uneasy,  but  Micha 
himself,  who  called  his  Wilhelm  a  loving,  kind-hearted  boy,  that  d 
served  to  be  horsewhipped  for  making  his  old  father  wretched. 

Karl  and  Bertha  were  meanwhile  loitering  on  the  mountains.  T\ 
latter,  happy  as  her  situation  could  make  her ;  the  former,  still  sile 
and  dull.  At  any  other  moment  Bertha  would  have  been  affected  1 
his  reserve  —  a  stranger  would  have  been  struck  with  it ;  but  ti 
novelty  of  her  situation  had  bewildered  her,  and  she  knew  not  wh 
ther  the  silence  of  Karl  was  the  result  of  the  late  ceremony,  or  1: 
natural  temper.  She  would  not,  she  could  not,  find  fault  with  hin 
and,  trembling  at  his  side,  she  walked,  unwilling  and  unable  to  dista 
him.  At  length,  Karl  stopped,  and  taking  her  by  the  hand,  whi< 
he  held  fast,  looking  her  full  in  the  face,  he  said, — 

**  Bertha,  it  was  his  own  fault — his  own  deed — he  had  the  choi 
—  I  offered  it  to  him  —  there  was  no  alternative.** 

"  What  do  you  mean,  love  ?  "  said  Bertha,  timidly. 

"  Wilhelm  —  my  brother —  that  prayed  for  me  at  the  tree  —  y 
cannot  deny  it  —  you  told  me  so  yourself.'* 

"  Yes,  I  did,  Karl ;  but  why  do  you  look  so  wildly?  Why  do  y 
press  my  hand  ?     You  hurt  me,  Karl." 

"  Do  I,  child  ?"  said  he,  as  if  starting  from  a  dream.  "  I  c 
Forgive  me,  love,  forgive  me :  **  and  he  walked  slowly  on  ;  and  s 
followed,  amazed  and  frightened  ;  and  so  they  reached  home. 


It  is  midnight,  and  there  is  not  one  sound  to  be  heard  in  the  whc 
village  of  Klausthal.  Every  creature  has  gone  to  rest.  The  mine 
that  danced  at  the  wedding,  the  young  girls  who  had  been  three  dm 
making  the  kranze  for  Bertha,  the  youths  who  had  neglected  tiw 
work,  wooing  them ;  the  old  and  the  young,  the  strong  and  the  wetf 
all  were  asleep  —  all,  including  Michael  Hauser  and  his  wife,  wl 
although  the  day  had  closed  in  upon  them  without  their  receiving  m^ 
tidings  of  Wilhelm,  had  gone  at  their  usual  hour  quietly  to  sleep.  li 
twelve  o'clock,  and  they  are  all  at  rest.  One  o'clock  sounds — BertJ 
is  awakened  by  a  noise  like  the  striking  of  a  flint.     She  looks  nj 
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ajid— catches  a  glimpse  of  her  husband  creeping  from  the  room,  and 
concealing,  with  his  hand,  a  lighted  candle.  He  treads  softly  towards 
tlie  stairs,  and,  without  looking  behind  him,  descends.  The  heart  of 
Sertha  beats  with  emotion.  She  has  but  one  impulse,  and  she  obeys 
it  Stealing  from  her  bed,  more  gently  even  than  Karl,  she  hastens 
to  the  staircase,  and  follows  the  glimmering  of  the  light. 

Karl  reaches  the  bottom,  and  stops  —  hstens  for  one  moment,  as- 
sures himself  that  every  thing  is  silent  in  the  house,  and  opens  care- 
fully the  cottage  door.     He  steps  over  the  threshold,  and  as  carefully 
closes  it.     Bertha  is  left  in  utter  darkness.     She  stands  fixed  to  the 
sttir  which  she  had  reached  at  the  moment  of  her  husband's  quitting 
the  house,  and  her  fear  and  her  surprise  render  her  motionless.    How 
long  she  remained  in  this  situation,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  know. 
Agitated  as  she  was,  time  seemed  to  have  no  power  or  influence.     It 
l)ecame  at  once,  as  it  were,  divested  of  its  importance,  and  was  nothing. 
She  felt  as  if  she  could  suffer  years  of  suspense,  rather  than  receive 
the  information  which  every  succeeding  minute  threatened  to  bring 
to  her.    A  light  that  appeared  through  the  crevice  of  tlie  door  gave 
the  first  intimation  of  Karl's  return.     Bertha  drew  herself  up,  and 
having  a  full  view  of  the  passage,  escaped,  herself,  the  chance  of  being 
observed.     The  door  opened  —  and  Karl  entered,  but  looking  most 
pale,  anxious,  and  disturbed.     In  his  left  hand  he  bore  a  spade.     His 
right  hand — and  Bertha,  to  her  inexpressible  horror,  perceives  it — is 
covered  with  blood.     The  assassin,  the  murderer,  the  fratricide — for 
such  indeed  she  imagines  liim — mutters  to  himself  these  words — she 
hears  him  distinctly — "  I  am  happier  now,  much  happier."    A  gleam 
of  hope  burst  in  upon  her.     "  Thank  God,"  she  thought,  "  he  is  inno- 
cent; he  could  not  speak  thus  with  his  brother's  blood  upon  his  soul. 
There  is  some  mystery  connected  with  it  all,  and  in  the  morning  I 
shall  be  made  acquainted  with  it."    Karl  spoke  again.    "  For  Bertha's 
sake,  I  am  glad  of  this.     Her  life  will  be  more  peaceful.     The  storm 
that  threatened  her  days  has  passed  over,  and,  at  all  events,  there  will 
^  sunshine  for  her."     Saying  these  words,  he  made  a  movement,  as 
^rtha  thought,  towards  the  staircase.     As  cautiously  as  she  could, 
she  reached  her  room  again,  and,  almost  fainting  with  apprehension, 
baited  her  husband's  return  to  bed.     Some  time  elapsed  before  he 
Diade  his  appearance.     His  back  is  turned  towards  Bertha,  and  she 
gazes  upon  his  hand — the  blood  was  gone.     Leaving  the  candle  still 
hurning  in  the  room,  he  resumed  his  place  at  the  side  of  his  lovely 
*nd  innocent  wife. 

**He  sleeps,"  said  Bertha,  hearing  him  draw  his  breath  heavily, 
^^ having  herself  kept  awake  upwards  of  an  hour :  "he  sleeps  — 
^  murderer  could  sleep."  She  raises  herself  in  the  bed,  and  her 
Diotion  does  not  awake  him.  She  leaves  the  bed  ;  still  is  he  undis- 
^bed,  and  still  he  breathes  as  calm  as  in  sleep.  "  One  look,  and  I 
^dl  be  satisfied."     She  took  the  candle  and  placed  it  before  his  face. 

Wretched,  wretched  Bertha! — with  affright,  with  horror,  with  an 
^^nishment  that  took  from  her  the  ability  to  speak,  the  power  of 
JJoving  one  muscle  of  her  fair  and  delicate  frame,  she  looked  upon  the 
face  of  her  partner.     He  slept  profoundly  —  she  held  the  taper  before 
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PHANTOMS  AND  REALITIES  OF  A  STARLIGHT 

NIGHT. 

BT  F.  O.  WARD. 

UObob,  em  Sekora,    11  cit  troU  heurei.    Tout  est  tranqiiille.    Dieu  tcUIo.    Dormei ! 

Albz.  Dumas. 

Make  no  deep  Bcrutiny 
Ell  ftilt  d«  OB  nonde  oCl  lei  ^ua  belle  chof et  Into  her  mutiny 

On  le  pin  dcittn  ;  Ruh  and  unduUftil  — 

u.  Ibim,  eUft  it  vceu  m  que  vivent  In  Rotet,  Pact  all  dbhonour, 

L'n|iMt#iinniMli.  Death  ha«  left  on  ner 

Only  the  beautiful 

T.  Hood. 

**  We  are  luch  stulT 

Ai  dreami  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
b  rounded  with  a  aleepi" 

Tnnpesl. 

^on  writera  acquire  by  practice  a  trick  uf  rapid  composition,  like 
jnggUng,  Thej  pour  in  cups  of  coffee,  and  pull  out  ribands  of  sen- 
*^i^;  JDSt  as  a  mountebank  eats  a  handful  of  wool,  and  straightwaj 
^wi  from  his  mouth  some  forty  yards  of  sarcenet.  Tlie  hues  in 
leases  are  g^j  enough,  but  the  fabric  is  apt  to  be  flimsy ;  the  iri- 
^^cscent  sentences  even  'sorrier  in  this  respect  than  the  shot  silk. 
.  **Can  yon  come  to  Antigone  to-night?"  said  I,  thrusting  my  head 
"*to  the  sub-editor's  room  at  a  Weekly  Newspaper  OflBce. 

**How  much  does  it  want  to  the  time  ?" 

"  An  hour  and  a  quarter." 

'*Well,  I  have  eighteen  new  books  to  look  into  and  notice.     If  I 
get  done  in  time  I'll  go  with  you." 

*'  Sharp  work,"  said  I. 

**Not  particularly.     They  are  short  paragraphs;   only  a  column 
•"^^  a  half  altogether." 

"But  the  reading  ?" 

"You  don*t  seriously  think  we  read  books?" 

**How  the  deuce,  then,  do  you  form  your  opinion  of  them?" 

"We cut  'cm  open — and  smell  the  paper  knife." 

Other  authors,  less  cunning  at  the  craft,  require  time  to  let  their 
'*«»ught8  grow ; 

"  June  rears  the  bunch  of  flowers  they  carry. 
From  seeds  of  ApriVs  sowing." 

**»CB,  1845.  —  KG.  UI.    TOL.  III.  Q 
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They  create  for  a  week,  and  write  for  an  hour.  Theirs  is  no  juggler 
riband,  but  genuine  warp  and  weft  from  the  delicate  loom  of  tl 
brain ;  choice  work  of  the  Weaver  that  sits  within,  and  throws  tt 
light  shuttles  of  thought. 

These  be  they  who  sit  for  hours  with  idle  pen,  day-dreaming,  an 
fastidiously  choosing  of  phantoms ;  long  travailing  in  doubt  and  mi 
trust ;  long  cautiously  ripening  their  acquaintance  with  accepU 
Shadows ;  till  at  length,  in  happy  hour,  the  pent-up  fountains  of  tl 
heart  are  stirred  and  loosened,  the  pulse  begms  to  beat,  the  noiaele 
wheels  go  round,  the  nerves  run  music,  all  that  was  cold  becom 
empassioned,  all  that  was  vague,  intense  and  definite,  and  the  flyii 
pen  can  scarcely  now  keep  pace  with  the  swift  and  cloudless  im 
gi  nation. 

Alas !  poor  Dreamers,  how  long  shall  cruel  Destiny  thrust  fa 
hated  Hour-glass  into  your  left  hand,  to  rule  the  wayward  feather 
your  right ;  vexing,  with  earthward  sand,  the  sky-accustomed  plum 
How  long  must  ye  hurry  and  spoil  the  fine  mechanism  of  the  bra: 
as  schoolboys  fizz  a  watch  ?  playing  at  dominos  (so  to  speak),  with  ci 
jointed  fragments  of  thought  and  phraseology ;  and  too  happy  if  h^ 
and  there  a  felicitous  expression,  or  casual  flash  of  fancy,  disguise  1 
intrinsic  meanness  of  the  patchwork.  This  intellectual  bondage 
of  all  slaveries  the  most  intolerable,  because  it  is  of  all  the  most  : 
timate.  Fetter  and  thong  can  only  bruise  the  flesh,  and  tra 
mel  the  mere  levers  and  hinges  of  the  limbs ;  this  subtler  tyrao 
penetrates  beyond  the  outworks  to  the  very  citadel  of  life ;  invadi 
the  high-domed  "  palace  of  the  soul ;"  laying  hold  on  the  fibres  of  i 
brain  itself;  and  touching,  with  accursed  hand,  the  sacred  ark 
lieason. 

Such,  in  lesser  degree,  had  been  my  evil  case  the  other  day  for  fai 
teen  fretful  hours ;  constrained,  by  a  rash  promise,  to  embroider  beft 
midnight  as  many  spangled  pages.  As  the  clock  struck,  I  delivei 
the  last  blurred  sheet  to  the  printer's  devil  —  heartily  thanked  G 
—  and  went  to  bed  in  cold  feet. 

To  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  For  my  brain,  restless  though  € 
hausted,  kept  working  and  working  on,  like  a  cofice-mill  with  notbi 
to  grind.  I  could  keep  my  eyelids  shut  only  by  an  effort :  —  the  D 
mcnt  my  will  let  go  of  the  muscles,  they  sprang  open  again  to  tb 
full  extent ;  and  my  hot  eyeballs,  ranging  through  the  dark,  8Coo| 
out  an  immense  black  dome,  in  the  midst  of  Avhich  I  lay — like 
emmet  under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's.  As  I  peered  out  into  the  g 
of  darkness,  I  saw  a  dull  red  spark,  glowing,  self-suspended,  lai 
away,  as  it  seemed,  in  the  void;  now  dwindling — receding — vani 
ing ;  anon,  mysteriously  rekindled,  and  revealing,  as  it  brighten 
the  slender  smoke-thread  sent  up  by  its  burning,  and  the  black  it 
of  the  candle  on  which  it  slowly  preyed.  And  when,  at  last,  O 
tracting  to  an  intense  white  speck,  it  suddenly  went  out,  the  hoU 
dome,  deprived  of  a  fixed  point,  began  to  rock  and  flicker ;  repc 
ing,  in  immense  palpitations,  the  giddy  throbbing  of  my  brain.  A 
soon  the  vast  concave  began  to  fill ;  at  first,  with  confused  motUJ 
as  of  drifting  vapour  — -  dumb  mutterings  —  entangled  colours  —  * 
a  vague  tumultuous  sense  of  numbers,  and  gathering  multitoA 
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while  here  and  there,  in  the  deep,  I  perceived  strange,  earnest  trem- 
blings  —  as  if  new  orders  of  sensation  were  striving  to  become  pos- 
sible, and  to   exist.      Suddenly  the  darkness  opened ;  and  forms, 
palpable  and  vivid,  leapt  out  of  the  brooding  chaos.     Where  the  red 
spark  hod  been,  now  hung  a  bloodshot  eyeball,  glaring  malign  and 
threatfol  —  and,  as  it  glared,  dilating.     Next  dimly  emerged,  and 
slowlj  grew  distinct,  the  iron  outline  of  a  gigantic  printing-press. 
There  it  stood,  a  black  skeleton ;  working  its  monstrous  jaws,  and 
greedily  devouring  great  sheets  of  moist  white  paper  —  like  a  shark 
eating  thin  bread  and  butter.  Looking  again,  I  saw,  crushed  under  the 
printing-press,  and  horribly  mangled  by  it  at  every  stroke,  a  white 
owl,  writhing  and  flapping  its  wings  feebly  in  the  dust.     Out  of  the 
owl's  head  came  slowly-dripping  blood,  and,  along  with  the  blood, 
flame.  And  close  to  the  owl  sat  a  sleek,  black,  lag-bellied  toad,  which 
caoght  in  its  mouth  the  blood  that  dripped  from  the  owFs  head,  and 
swallowed  it.     But  the  Flame  went  upward. 

Raising  my  eyes  to  escape  this  hideous  myth,  I  beheld  the  dusky 
air  full  of  lean,  beckoning  Fingers ;  and,  behind  the  Fingers,  Faces 
—  innumerable  Faces ;  some  sneering  spitefully ;  some  dull,  and  of 
a  horrible  bloodless  complexion,  like  putty  or  cold  veal ;  all  in  con- 
tinual motion,  and  changing  like  the  figures  of  a  kaleidoscope. 
Every  Face  had  a  Finger — every  Finger  kept  with  a  Face — strangely 
connected,  Hke  the  head  and  wings  of  a  tombstone  cherub.  Faces 
iBd  Fingers — they  streamed  up,  swarming  further  and  higher,  around 
wd  above  me ;  till,  as  I  rolled  my  eyes,  the  whole  dome  seemed  alive 
with  them,  mocking  and  beckoning  at  me,  and  pointing  down  at  the 
bleeding  mutilated  owL  In  vain  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  plunged  my  face 
4>wnward  into  the  pillow,  to  shun  their  ghostly  company :  there  they 
^^  Faces  and  Fingers,  leering  and  pointing  upwards,  as  from  an 
utverted  dome  scooped  in  the  abyss  beneath  me. 

So  haunted  and  harassed  I  tossed  for  a  full  hour ;  drawing  my 
*^y  feet  up  into  a  warmer  place — getting  my  hot  forehead  to  the 
^fest  parts  of  the  pillow — and  rolling  peevishly  from  side  to  side  ; 
^U  at  last,  having  lost  the  sheet  overboard,  and  got  into  a  tangle  with 
^  blankets,  I  sprang  up  in  a  fury, — pitched  the  bed  clothes  into  the 
^ddle  of  the  room,  —  and  leaping  out,  dressed  hastily  and  groped  my 
^  down  stairs ;  resolving,  as  rest  was  impossible,  to  cool  my  nerves 
^th  a  walk  in  the  night  air.  I  unbarred  the  house  door ;  and  issuing 
forth  into  the  street,  shut  it  gently  behind  me. 

h  was  a  bitterly  cold  night.  The  newly-fallen  snow  lay  thickly 
^  the  ground ;  the  air  was  clear  and  keen ;  and  in  the  cloudless 
^nlt  of  heaven  the  frosty  stars  glittered  like  icicles.  I  felt  refreshed  ; 
^^  walked  on  rapidly  through  the  empty  silent  streets,  listening  to 
tne  sound  of  my  footsteps  crunching  the  crisp  snow. 

The  first  person  I  saw  was  a  policeman,  standing  at  the  corner  of 

*  street,  his  gleaming  hat  and  rough  coat  lightly  powdered  with  snow. 

*  thought  to  give  him  good  night  in  passing ;  but  as  I  approached  he 
*^k  his  bull's  eye  from  his  belt,  and  suddenly  dashed  in  my  face  a 

S'  safttl  of  blinding  light.     Not  satisfied  with  thus  assaulting  me  in 
Qt,  I  am  pretty  sure  the  fellow  shot  a  gleam  after  me  as  I  went ; 

Q  2 
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for  I  seemed  to  feel  it  wandering  unpleasantly  over  my  back.  I 
brought  me  to  understand  Adam's  sensations,  fleeing  out  of  Eden 

with  Miss  B ^*8  celebrated  "  sword-glare  "  playing  upon  him  in  th< 

rear.     So  after  all  I  was  the  gainer  ;  by  a  lesson  in  the  . . .  sublime. 

I  could  not  help  admiring,  as  I  passed  along,  to  see  how  tht 
lightly  drifted  snow  had  transformed  and  embellished  every  thin( 
it  touched.  A  balcony  of  fretted  iron  stood  out  in  the  pale  light 
transmuted  to  solid  silver.  Along  the  fluted  shafts  of  the  Corinthia] 
columns  it  ran  in  glittering  lines ;  and  had  sparingly  touched  thu 
high  lights  of  their  elegant  capitals,  as  with  a  painters  hand.  Tw< 
vases  that  stood  over  a  nobleman's  gateway,  showed  like  enormou 
tankards  filled  high  with  some  white-foaming  wassail ;  and  the  narroii 
iron  arc  that  spanned  the  space  between,  might  have  shamed,  with  it 
gorgeous  encrustation,  Apollo's  silver  bow.  Even  the  dead  wall  tha 
stretched  from  gate  to  gate,  generally  so  black  and  grim,  stood  lik< 
some  Alhambric  monument,  covered  with  an  intricate  tracery  of  fan 
tastic  arabesques. 

Occasionally,  as  I  walked  westward,  a  carriage  rolled  by,  as  noise 
lessly  as  over  a  carpet ;  the  proud  horses  sending  out  great  pants  o 
smoke  from  their  fire-red  nostrils.  Sometimes  the  passing  vebid< 
was  a  broken-down  hackney  coach,  dragged  by  poor  feeble  brutes 
that  slowly  stumbled  along,  with  great  balls  of  snow,  like  dumplings 
sticking  to  their  feet.  As  I  passed  up  St.  James's  Street,  lit  by  &i 
club-house  windows,  now  and  then  some  late  stayers,  or  card-roon 
haunters,  issued  through  swinging  glass  doors ;  stepping  mostly  int< 
cabs  that  awaited  them.  The  taverns  too  furnished  their  contingen 
of  passengers  ;  groups  of  nocturnal  revellers  who  went  riotously  by 
arm  in  arm,  holding  each  other  up,  and  practising  a  strange  art  o: 
singing  choruses  with  cigars  in  their  mouths.  I  remember  admiring 
a  purple  faced  boy,  who  went  triumphing  down  the  street  in  the  full 
glory  and  exultation  of  his  frost-tightened  nerves ;  now  scuffling  witi 
exuberant  hilarity  through  the  thickest  of  the  snow  —  now  stopping 
to  shy  a  snowball  at  a  lamp-post  —  now  blowing  off  the  waste  steam 
of  his  irrepressible  spirits  in  whoopings  and  wild  halloos. 

Just  after  him,  a  swift  noiseless  Shadow  flitted  by  —  a  wasted 
female  form  wrapped  shiveringly  in  a  mean  thin  shawl,  close-drawn 
about  her  angular  skeleton.  Poor  outcast !  last  and  lowest  of  the 
night  wanderers  ;  once  pure  as  you,  young  lady,  and  fearing  as  little 
to  fall ;  now  hurrying  God  knows  whither  —  perhaps  to  her  garret- 
home —  perhaps,  wanting  that,  to  the  River  — 

**  Mad  from  lifers  history. 
Glad  to  death's  mystery 
Swift  to  be  hurled  — 
Any  where  —  any  where 
Out  of  the  world  1 " 

As  the  thought  crossed  my  mind,  I  turned  shuddering,  and  called 
after  her.  She  neither  stopped  nor  looked  back ;  but,  still  hastening 
on,  passed  rapidly  round  a  corner  and  disappeared. 

"  And  there  are  seven  or  eight  thousand  of  these  poor  creatures  in 
London ! "  thought  I.  <*  What  a  concentrated  mass  of  suffering  I 
How  little  done  or  attempted  for  its  alleviation! 
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^' And  jet,  after  all,"  1  continued  after  a  pause,  **  this  lowest  misery 
that  I  have  just  seen  is  perhaps  the  exception.  Many  of  them  are 
doubtless  living  extravagantly,  dressing  splendidly,  dying  recklessly. 
Do  they  deserve  our  commiseration  after  all  ?  Does  not  their  guilt 
justify  their  misery,  and  deprive  them  of  all  claims  on  our  regard  ?  " 

Full  of  these  thoughts  1  stopped  ;  and,  musing,  began  to  write  in 
the  snow  with  my  stick. 

Hie  casual  action  recalled  to  my  mind  a  merciful  decision,  written 
1^  ago,  in  eternal  characters,  upon  the  ground ;  and  which  seemed 
to  solve  my  doubt. 

My  heart  softened ;  and  my  eyes,  as  I  raised  them,  were  filled  with 
the  sweet  and  silent  splendour  of  the  Stars. 

"  These  at  least,"  said  I  with  emotion,  "  shine  on  us  all  alike." 

As  I  spoke  I  heard  a  dry  hollow  cough  behind  me  ;  and  turning, 
uw  a  girl,  standing  beneath  a  portico  which  I  had  just  passed,  and 
leaning,  as  if  in  pain,  against  the  column.  By  the  strong  light  of  a 
gas-lamp  shining  above  her,  I  saw  that  she  was  handsome ;  and 
degantly,  but  most  unseasonably  dressed.  Her  robe,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  was  of  a  silver-coloured  satin  ;  in  her  hat  she  wore  a  plume 
of  feathers ;  and  on  her  feet,  that  snowy  night,  thin  satin  slippers ! 
She  was  certainly  not  more  than  one  or  two  and  twenty ;  but  her 
painted  cheeks  looked  hollow  —  her  attitude  bespoke  utter  ex- 
haustion— and  as  I  approached,  I  observed  with  horror,  that  the 
pavement  of  the  portico,  at  her  feet,  was  spotted  with  blood. 

1  went  quickly  to  her,  and  hastily  inquired  what  was  the  matter 
^th  her. 

"Nothing,"  she  said  faintly,  "I  am  only  weak  with  a  long  walk, 
•nd,  perhaps,  too  little  food. 

"And  why  too  little  food?  "  I  asked,  in  some  surprise. 

"  For  want  of  money  to  buy  it,"  she  replied,  quietly. 

"Good  God!"  I  exclaimed — this  costly  dress — these  plumes  — 
and  yet  without  food  ?  Flave  you  such  luxuries,  and  do  you  want 
the  conmion  necessaries  of  life?  " 

"Luxuries  !"  said  she  bitterly.     "  Is  this  luxurious  ? "     She  held 

<w»t  her  slippered  foot  —  literally  drenched  with  the  snow. 

"  But  why  of  satin,"  said  I  with  astonishment,  "  if  you  want 
food?" 

"Because,"*  she  answered,  with  simplicity,  "dress  is  to  me  the 
necessary  of  life ;  and  it  is  food  that  I  regard  as  a  luxury." 

"  How  so  ?  "  I  inquired,  "  in  what  sense  ?  " 

"  In  the  sense,"  she  retorted,  "  that  this  finery  is  the  last  barrier 
^^cen  me  and  utter  degradation.  In  the  sense  that,  without  it,  I 
ought  lay  my  head  on  this  door-step  and  die." 

**  But,"  I  rejoined,  still  perplexed,  "  you  must  have  money,  to  be 
*We  to  buy  such  things." 

"  The  day  I  bought  these  plumes,"  she  replied,  "  I  expected  there 
^ould  be  change  enough  left  for  my  dinner ; — there  was  none,  and  I 
^«nt  without." 

"  And  to-day  ?  "  I  cried. 

"To-day  I  had  threepence  left  after  buying  these  gloves.     I  had 
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to  pay  a  penny  for  seed  for  my  bird  ;  and  a  penny  for  a  stamp  for 
letter  to  a  poor  girl  who  is  dying  -^  to  tell  ber  I  should  soon . . .  i 
matter ;  with  the  other  penny  I  intended  to  buy  a  roll  —  but . . . . " 

«  But  what  ? ''  I  asked. 

"  I  saw  a  poor  Irishwoman  with  a  child  :  the  child  had  blue  eye 
It  was  before  I  was  hungry.  The  child's  eyes  were  blue.  The  pot 
child  was  crying.  The  woman  was  crying.  It  was  close  by  a  baker'i 
It  was  before  I  was  hungry,  mind.     How  could  I  help  it  ?     I .... " 

A  fit  of  coughing  interrupted  her.  I  glanced  at  the  pavem^it 
my  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  But,  good  Heavens ! "  I  cried,  "  at  least,  why  are  you  out  in  sac 
a  dress,  on  such  a  night  as  this  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  I  have  two  dresses  ?  "  she  replied.  *'  But  if  1  hi 
Mtj  I  would  wear  the  thinnest ;  especially  shoes." 

"  And  why  ?  " 

A  sort  of  triumph  sat  upon  her  face,  and  in  her  glittering  eye,  i 
she  replied,  pointing  downward  —  "  Because  it  brings  on  that/* 

"  But,  good  God ! "  I  cried,  "  this  is  suicide  —  sheer  suicide." 

"  No  ! "  she  exclaimed  quickly,  **  no,  no,  it  is  not  suicide.  I  htn 
considered  that.  No,  no  !  Poisoning  is  suicide — starving  is  suicid 
—  drowning  is  suicide  —  but  every  one  has  a  right  to  walk  in  tl 
snow.     No  one  can  be  sent  to  hell  for  that." 

"  Horrible  ! "  I  murmured  involuntarily. 

"  Horrible  ! "  she  repeated  with  a  sort  of  scorn.  "  What  do  yo 
know  of  the  horrible  ? — Wet  feet  horrible  ?  A  cough  horrible  ?  j 
speck  of  blood  horrible  ?  Oh,  then,  what  do  you  call  it,  sitting  alon 
in  tue  mornings  ;  —  in  the  long,  slow  mornings ;  —  trying  not  to  K 
member,  and  remembering; — trying  not  to  look  forward,  and  lookioj 
forward ;  —  trying  to  look  only  at  the  blank  wall,  and  seeing  pictor 
after  picture  go  past ;  —  Oh ! "  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her  handf 
^*  the  black  Future,  and  the  beautiful,  beautiful  Past  —  these — thes 
are  the  horrible !".... 

Again  that  dreadful  cough  ! 

I  was  grieved  in  my  soul  for  her.  Yet  —  such  are  the  trivialitie 
with  wliicli  emotion  can  mix  itself  —  I  had  time  to  notice,  as  we  con 
versed,  a  large  and  finely  cut  Cameo  on  her  breast.  It  bore  i 
high  relief,  the  figure  of  a  l>eautiful  woman,  with  a  serpent  coik 
around  her  body,  preying  upon  her  heart.  I  was  about  to  ask  i1 
history  at  one  moment ;  but  on  second  thoughts  refrained,  thinking  j 
might  possibly  be  connected  with  some  painful  recollections. 

"  How  much  further  is  it  to  Park  Lane  ?  "  she  abruptly  inquirec 
in  a  faint  voice. 

At  that  instant  the  carriage  of  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  drove  bj 
I  caught  her  disdainful  glance  as  she  passed.  Alas!  in  this  ambiguou 
world  of  our's  who  can  with  certainty  discrimiaate  between  the  aem 
blances  of  good  and  evil  ?  —  who,  watching  the  phantasmagoria  c 
life,  see  all  the  hidden  strings  that  make  the  puppets  move  ? 

Some  such  thoughts  glanced  through  my  mind  as  I  answered  th 
poor  girl's  question. 

**  About  a  mile,"  said  L 

«  A  mile  I"  ....  "  Still  so  much  ?  "  she  murmured. ....  "  Ho? 
my  head  swims ! — I  shall  never  be  able  to  deliver  it  to-night . . ." 
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"  To  deliver  what?"  I  inquired. 

"The  letter  —  the " 

She  tottered  as  she  spoke ;  her  lips  became  white ;  something  fell 
from  her  hand  to  the  ground  ; — she  had  fainted!  I  hastily  called  a 
cab  and  got  her  into  it ;  then  returned  and  picked  up  a  letter  and  a 
card  case.  The  letter  was  superscribed  "  To  the  Hon.  Frederick 
Herbert,  No.  —  Park  Lane.**  I  determined  to  deliver  it  for  her,  be- 
fore returning  from  my  ramble,  and  to  send  her  home  to  the  address 
written  on  the  cards  in  her  card  case.  A  woman  who  was  passing  at 
the  time  undertook,  for  a  small  gratuity,  to  convey  her  safely  home ; 
and  80,  with  a  heavy  heart,  I  went  on  my  way. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  top  of  St.  James*s  Street,  I  turned  towards 
Park  Lane;  and,  looking  westward,  saw  the  lamps  hanging  in  the 
dip  of  Piccadilly  like  immense  festoons  of  diamonds ;  with  here  and 
there  an  emerald  or  glowing  ruby  (some  doctor's  lamp)  mixed  in  the 
flashing  chain.  A  cold  breeze  swept  across  the  Park,  which  dimly 
rtretched  to  where  the  sweep  of  Constitution  Ilill  lay,  marked  in  dots 
of  fire.  In  this  part  of  Piccadilly  stands,  day  and  night,  a  range  of 
mean  hackney-cabs,  skirting  the  expanse  of  the  Royal  Park,  hke  a 
squalid  fringe  on  a  princely  robe.  I  noted,  as  I  passed  along,  the 
diverse  aspects  of  the  vehicles  and  their  proprietors,  most  of  whom 
were  dozing  on  their  boxes.  One  in  particular  drew  my  attention, 
as  the  meanest  of  them  all ;  and  I  stopped  to  examine  it. 

It  was  a  ricketty  chariot-cab,  patched  up  of  heterogeneous  parts ;  the 
residuary  decrepitude  of  several  worn-out  vehicles.  It  had  the  body 
ofalandaulet,  cut  down  from  the  elastic  curves  on  which  it  had  once 
idling,  and  fixed  on  gouty-looking  springs,  bandaged  with  rope.  The 
ooach-box  seemed,  by  its  shape,  to  have  been  formerly  part  of  a 
dennet  One  wheel  was  of  a  glaring  red  ;  the  others  blue.  The  gas- 
Hgfat  falling  on  the  battered  panel  showed  a  faded  blazonry,  half 
hidden  beneath  a  blotch  of  mud,  and  bearing  the  legend  "  Sans  lacheP 
The  dennet  portion  of  the  carcase  also  bore  a  scroll,  on  which  I  de- 
ciphered the  words  "  Qualis  ab  incepto ;"  but  the  shield  to  which  the 
Bwtto  belonged  had  peeled  off.  Time,  the  great  Satirist,  had  stained 
^  spotless  scutcheon,  and  effaced  the  immutable  one ;  leaving  the 
^tile  boasts  to  stand — their  own  rebuke  and  refutation.  Perhaps 
^^  were  once  rival  escutcheons  that  had  come  to  this  ignoble 
<^ciliation  ;  ensigns  of  some  obsolete  feud,  merged  in  the  fbrget- 
"dness  of  a  conmion  decay. 

The  horse,  at  first  sight,  looked  shabby-genteel.  The  silver  was 
''om  off  his  once  plated  buckles;  the  straw  of  his  collar  showed 
through ;  one  blinker  drooped  like  a  paralytic  eyelid  —  the  other  had 
^'^ped  off.  His  ragged,  ruinous  carcase  was  of  the  colour  of  an  old 
pJ«fiter  wall  —  white  with  yellowish  stains.  His  sides  looked  as  if  my 
^ck,  drawn  briskly  along,  would  have  made  them  rattle  like  railings. 
"«  was  in  very  good  keeping,  poor  brute,  with  the  crazy  vehicle  — 
^cept  that  the  straight  shafts  stuck  up  on  each  side  of  his  head,  like 
^  much  shirt  collar.  But  even  this  helped  a  sort  of  old-fashioned 
appearance  and  faded  grandeur  that  there  was,  after  all,  about  him  — 
*  something  that  put  you  in  mind  of  a  decayed  gentleman. 
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On  the  box  loomed  indistinctlj  a  dark  Pyramid  of  tattered  capes, 
that  neither  by  voice  nor  motion  gave  any  sign  of  life.  Willing  to 
make  acquaintance  with  the  Mummy  inside,  I  cried  '*  Halloo ! "  and 
"  How  do  you  find  yourself?  " 

A  cavernous  voice  issued  from  the  pjrramid,  and  slowly  made 
reply. 

"Fm  werry  cold,  and  werry  stiff,  and  werry  dry,"  said  the 
Mummy 

Suddenly,  as  I  was  about  to  answer,  I  heard  a  piercing  cry  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way,  and  running  hastily  across  the  road,  perceived 
the  dark  figure  of  a  man  stretched  on  the  white  snow.  I  raised  him  up^ 
and  set  him  with  his  back  against  a  post.  He  was  a  young  man  oF 
slender  form,  with  pale  and  thin  but  otherwise  handsome  features  z 
disfigured,  however,  by  the  epileptic  foam  gathered  at  the  comers  oC 
his  mouth.  By  his  dress  and  general  appearance  I  perceived  that  ho 
was  a  gentleman. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  opened  his  eyes  and  raised  himself  erect,  lean- 
ing on  my  arm.  At  first  he  looked  round  in  evident  perplexity ;  bat 
presently  afterwards,  recovering  himself,  he  spoke. 

^' The  wayside  wanderer,  and  the  good  Samaritan,"  he  said, 
smiling  faintly.  *^  I  am  a  victim  to  the  *  Sacred  disease,'  as  the  old 
Romans  used  to  call  it,  and  you  have  saved  me,  this  time,  from  dying 
in  the  public  street." 

"  You  will  permit  me  to  see  you  home  ?  "  I  replied,  bowing. 

*^I  will  venture  so  far  to  trespass  on  your  kindness,"  he  replied; 
"  the  more  readily,  that  I  live  close  by.     Shall  we  call  a  cab  ?  " 

I  shouted  to  my  friend  the  Mummy  ;  and  straightway  a  dark  matf 
came  creaking  and  lumbering  towards  us,  in  the  bowels  of  which, 
amid  damp  straw  and  musty  odours,  we  were  speedily  ensconced. 

Sixty  years  of  unintermitted  hoarseness  seemed  to  be  concentrated 
in  the  voice  from  the  pyramid,  saying, 

"Vere?" 

"  Take  the  second  turning  on  the  right,  and  stop  at  No.  — ." 

Our  charioteer  *^  shook  his  beamy  reins,"  and^  the  ^^  ethereal  car 
moved  on." 

'*  I  shall  not  be  sorry,"  said  I,  ^'  for  a  feverish  restlessness,  and 
certain  importunate  phantoms,  which  drove  me  forth  into  the  street! 
this  starlight  night,  as  it  has  thrown  me  in  the  way  of  averting  a 
serious  danger." 

'*  Thank  you,"  he  replied.  '^  My  night  wanderings  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  same  causes  as  your  own  ....  the  same,"  he  added, 
as  if  to  himself,  ^*  but  how  much  more  terrible  —  and  more  intense." 

'^I  shall  be  happy  to  compare  dreams  with  you,"  rejoined  If 
laughing. 

"  Alas  !  "  he  replied,  "  my  dreams  are  too  like  realities." 

"  Mine  also,"  I  answered,  falling  immediately  into  his  serious  tcme^ 
^'  had,  I  fancy,  all  of  them,  some  obscure  relation  to  moumfid 
actualities  of  life." 

'*  Had  they  relation,"  he  returned,  with  a  deep  and  concentrated 
bitterness  of  tone  that  surprised  me,  '^  to  a  youth  cankered  by  disap- 
pointment—  a  manhood  stained  by  crime  —  powers  wasted  —  illa* 
sions  vanished  —  health  gone  —  happiness  lost  ?  " 
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At  this  moment  the  gleam  of  a  gas-lamp,  as  we  passed,  revealed  )iis 
face  for  an  instant,  quivering  and  contorted  with  such  a  ghastlj  ex- 
pression as  I  shall  never  forget,  though  the  next  moment  it  was 
shrouded  in  darkness.  As  I  was  choosing  words  for  a  replj,  the  cab 
stopped. 

We  alighted  and  discharged  the  man.  He  opened  the  door  of  the 
house,  which  was  a  large  one,  and  invited  me  to  enter. 

I  was  willing  enough  to  pursue  the  adventure  ;  but,  considering  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  1  hesitated. 

"  Do  not  deny  me  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  some  slight  hos- 
pitality in  return  for  your  kindness,"  said  he. 

"  As  you  insist  on  it,  I  accept  your  offer  with  pleasure,"  I  replied. 
"You  have  said  enough  to  interest  me  deeply r" 

"  1  have  said  too  much,"  he  interposed,"  *^  not  to  be  desirous  of 
saying  more." 

"  Ail  this  in  the  first  half-hour's  acquaintance,"  said  I  to  myself, 
perplexed. 

He  conducted  me,  through  a  spacious  hall,  and  up  a  double-carpeted 
staircase,  to  a  suite  of  stately  drawing-rooms,  which,  by  the  dim  light 
of  a  lamp  burning  on  a  distant  table,  I  perceived  to  be  gorgeously 
furnished.  Passing  through  these,  he  led  me  by  a  side-door  into  a 
smaller  apartment,  which  I  perceived  at  a  glance  to  be  the  sanctum 
of  a  noAn  of  refinement.  The  agreeable  light  of  an  alabaster  lamp 
showed  the  library  covering  one  side  of  the  room, — the  paper-and- 
book-strewn  writing-table, — the  easel,  and  the  open  piano.  The  fur- 
niture was  classic;  and  the  cedar-panelled  walls  were  embellished  with 
Etruscan  figures,  exquisitely  drawn.  The  feet  sank  in  the  triple  carpet ; 
soft  folds  of  gold-fringed  Cashmere  curtained  the  windows;  and 
mirrors,  reaching  from  cornice  to  architrave,  reflected  the  choice 
works  of  art  sparingly  distributed  through  the  room.  It  was  not  one 
of  those  curiosity-shop  apartments  into  which  the  vulgar-rich  crowd 
works  of  art,  as  the  mere  means  of  a  more  concentrated  display — a 
costlier  sort  of  upholstery.  No  jostled  statues  stood  in  out-of-the  way 
corners  to  represent  ingots  ;  no  pictures  hung  out  of  sight  to  furnish 
forth  the  walls — mere  excuses  for  gilding — mere  substitutes  for  framed 
and  glazed  bank-notes.  It  was  a  growth,  developed  by  a  mind ;  an 
^^rg^ism,  subserving  an  intelligence,  and  impressed  with  its  unity ;  — 
^^  a  mere  heterogeneous  accretion  of  random-purchased  incon- 
puities.  The  sculpture  especially  pleased  me.  Pradier's  beau- 
tifol  statue  of  a  girl  whispering  her  first  secret  into  the  ear  of 
'CUU8  stood  out  between  the  windows.  Further  off  shone  the 
voluptuous  beauty  of  the  Roman  Isis — her  bosom's  pouting  marble 
*ftly  nestled  on  the  under-curving  petals.  But  most  prominently 
^  ail,  opposite  the  writing  table,  knelt  Canova's  Magdalen,  pour- 
ing out  her  eternal  anguish  before  the  sacred  ensign  of  our  faith ; 
">  that  wondrous  symbol  which  sums  up  in  a  single  expression  the 
uttermost  extremes  of  human  destiny  ;  all  the  martyrdoms  of  the 
Pi^nt  —  aU  the  majesties  of  the  future ;  all  the  crucifixions  of  this 
World — all  the  starry  coronations  of  the  next. 

\  had  time  for  these  observations  during  our  brief  repast ;  after 
^Uch  we  drew  our  chairs  to  the  fire,  and  the  following  conversation 
CQBiied. 
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^*  I  shall  perhaps  diminish  my  debt  of  gratitude  to  7011,*'  he  began 
'*  if  I  enable  you  to  judge  what  sort  of  a  life  it  is  that  jou  havi 
saved." 

^*  It  is  a  life  amply  furnished  with  the  means,  at  least,  of  refinei 
and  intellectual  enjoyment,"  I  replied,  glancing  around. 

"  No  doubt,"  he  replied,  in  a  tone  of  subtle  irony.  "  I  might  en 
tertain  a  party  of  friends  here  agreeably  enough?" 

"  Indeed  you  might." 

"  A  woman  who  loved  me  might  make  herself  happy  in  this  house  ?' 

"  Happy  as  a  queen,"  I  replied. 

"  One  may  sit  here  pleasantly  with  one's  confidant  of  a  night  U 
interchange  secrets  ?  " 

**  Most  pleasantly,"  said  I,  putting  up  my  other  foot  on  the  fender. 

"  Well — I  have  not  a  friend  in  the  world ;  love  and  woman  are 
lost  to  me  for  ever ;  and  my  only  confidant  —  ha  !  ha !  —  is  a  mu 
picked  up  an  hour  ago  in  the  street!" 

He  spoke  vehemently,  and  the  last  expression,  uttered  with  a  sort 
of  contempt,  nettled  me  at  the  moment. 

"  Say,  rather,"  said  I,  rising,  "  who  picked  you  up  ;  and  who  cer^ 
tainly  has  not  invited  your  confidence." 

"  For  God's  sake  sit  down,"  said  he — passing  his  hand  over  his 
brow — "  it  was  of  myself  and  my  own  position  that  I  spoke  bitterly— 
not  of  you — for  whom  I  can  only  feel  gratitude." 

"  I  have  no  reason  for  infusing  your  confidence,"  said  I,  reseating 
myself ;  '*  but  permit  me  to  remind  you  that  you  are  offering  it  to 
an  entire  stranger." 

"  The  term  stranger,"  lie  replied,  "  has  no  meaning  but  as  dis- 
tinguishing those  who  are  not  from  those  who  are  our  friends.  Foi 
me,  *  friend '  and  *  stranger '  are  words  that  have  ceased  to  correspond 
to  any  real  distinction.  There  are  for  me  no  friends  —  how  can 
there  be  any  strangers  ?" 

The  logic  was  not,  perhaps,  impregnable ;  but  the  feeling  whid 
animated  it  was  evidently  sincere ;  so  I  let  it  pass  with  a  bow. 

"  Besides,"  he  continued,  *^  I  have  dropped  some  expressions  whidi 
I  should  not  like  to  let  pass  unexplained  ;  and  another  thing  is,"  1m 
added  quickly,  ^*  that  speaking  may  be  a  relief  after  many,  mux} 
months  of  lonely  silence  —  and  I  could  not  speak  to  one  who  hic 
known  me  in  other  days.  Oh  ! "  he  cried,  rising  suddenly  and  cla^ 
ing  his  hands  passionately  —  "  if  you  have  any  feeling  —  any  compat' 
sion — lend  it  now  to  the  most  unfortunate  wretch  on  Grod's  earth." 

Greatly  moved  by  his  evident  distress,  I  begged  him  to  proceed 
assuring  him  of  my  earnest  attention  and  sympathy. 

"  My  sister  Rose,"  he  began ;  "  my  only  sister," 

He  suddenly  stopped  short,  and  fixed  his  eyes  for  a  full  minute  ob 
the  red  embers ;  then  turning  to  me,  he  said  — 

"  I  fear  that  what  I  have  to  tell  will  hardly  be  intelligible,  unkas  1 
may  trouble  you  with  some  preliminary  details  of  mj  parentage  and 
life.    May  I  trespass  so  far  on  your  indulgence  ?  " 

"  By  all  means,"  said  I ;  "  especially  if  you  can  furnish  me  with  a 
meerschaum  or  hookah  to  double  my  enjoyment  the  while ;  aooording 
to  Fourier's  doctrine  of  ^plaisir  compose,^** 
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He  smiled,  and  took  from  the  comer  a  long  Arabian  pipe,  which  he 
handed  to  me,  with  a  choice  casket  of  the  eastern  weed. 

iSoon  the  smouldering  bowl  rested  afar  off  on  the  carpet,  gleaming  and 
dark  bj  turns ;  and  mj  lialf-shut  eyes  wandering  along  the  amber- 
tipped  cherry-tube,  floated  dreamily  amidst  the  grey  wreaths  and 
fantastic  spires  of  upward-curling  incense  ;  as  in  low  hurried  tones  he 
thus  began :  — 

"  My  father  was  a  general  in  the  Indian  army,  and  during  twenty 
years'  service  acquir^  large  landed  property  in  India,  which  at  his 
death  he  left  to  me ;  reserving  one  estate  worth  about  20,000/.  to  my 
only  sister ;  and  subjecting  the  whole  property  to  a  handsome  pro- 
vision for  my  mother  during  her  life.  I  was  twenty-two  when  he 
died ;  and  my  sister,  to  whom  I  was  tenderly  attached,  was  about  five 
jears  younger  than  myself.  We  all  lived  togetlier  in  this  house  — 
the  family  mansion. 

"  Fond  of  activity  and  excitement  in  every  form,  I  ran  through  the 
nsnal  round  of  dissipation,  from  the  boyish  sports  and  frolics  of 
college  life  to  the  deeper  gambling  and  more  dangerous  liaisons  of  the 
metropolis.  My  health,  never  robust,  would  have  suffered  more  than 
it  did  by  such  irregularities,  had  not  my  intellectual  counterpoised  in 
some  d^ree  my  physical  attractions ;  and  music  and  painting,  with 
much  desultory  reading  (chiefly  of  metaphysics  and  poetry),  with- 
drawn fully  half  my  hours  from  more  destructive  pursuits. 

'*  I  had  many  friends ;  each  of  my  faculties  and  tendencies  seemed 
to  assimilate  a  special  set  of  associates  ;  and  I  used  often  to  balance 
between  visiting  a  poet,  or  a  scholar,  or  a  painter,  or  a  man  of  the 
world ;  as  one  might  hesitate,  before  a  library,  whether  one  would  while 
sway  the  evening  with  Tennyson  or  Burton,  with  Sir  Joshua  or 
Balzac  There  were,  however,  two  old  college  companions  to  whom 
1  was  especially  attached,  Clevedon  and  lyArcy ;  both  handsome,  in- 
tellectual, and  cultivated ;  both  of  good  family  ;  Clevedon  (Lord 
Clevedon  I  should  have  said),  heir  to  an  enormous  fortune,  and  an 
etiidom  ;  IVArcy,  a  younger  son,  with  his  way  to  push  at  the  bar. 

^  Clevedon,  thoughtful  and  somewhat  reserved,  was  the  companion 
of  my  intellectual  pursuits,  and  we  realized  for  each  other  the  saying, 
"Qm  habet  comiiem  habet  magistrum ; '  D^Arcy,  of  robuster  health 
and  overflowing  with  animal  spirits,  was  the  life  and  soul  of  every 
fe>lic  and  adventure  that  came  in  our  way.  They  were  constantly  at 
oar  house,  especially  D'Arcy,  who  used  to  bring  his  sister  Miranda 
toyisit  my  sister  Rose.  Brothers  are  said  to  be  bad  judges  of  their 
asters'  qualities,  whether  of  person  or  character ;  but  I  never  found 
^  difficulty  in  ju(l*ring  of  Rose.  She  was  a  high-mettled,  impe- 
tuous girl,  of  splendid — really  splendid  —  beauty,  and  veins  flowing 
^ith  the  full  tide  of  life  and  love.  I  saw  that  she  chafed  under  the 
strict  restraint  in  which  she  was  kept  by  my  mother,  whose  dis- 
POtttion  and  principles  were  puritanically  severe,  and  who  seemed  to 
^tink  it  her  bounden  duty  to  prevent  liose  as  much  as  possible  from 
•'^ociating  with  young  men,  from  assisting  at  balls — theatres — 
pieties, — in  a  word,  from  enjoying  any  of  the  pleasures  natural  to 
*^sge.  She  ripened  and  ripened — grew  to  eighteen — nineteen  — 
twenty — became  a  woman  emphatically, — a  watnan  in  all  the  strength 
^weakness  implied  in  the  term, — a  woman  longing  to  enjoy  the 
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privileges  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  womanhood, — to  become  a  wife — t 
mother, — to  have  a  husband  to  love — children  to  nurture —  a  house 
hold  to  control.  Still  my  mother  kept  her  as  strictly  secluded  m 
ever;  practising  accomplishments  which  she  was  not  permitted  t< 
display  ;  surrounded  with  all  the  comforts  and  material  luxuries  o 
life,  but  pining  for  that  luxury  of  the  heart  without  which  all  othen 
are  insignificant  or  distasteful.  It  seemed  as  if  my  mother's  gnuM 
object  in  life  were  to  prevent  Rose  from  marrying.  She  would  eva 
sometimes  make  Rose's  health  the  pretext  for  keeping  her  from  tin 
society  we  had  at  our  own  house.  D'Arcy,  however,  had  frequen 
opportunities  of  seeing  her ;  and  Rose,  with  all  the  ardour  of  be 
disposition,  fell  impetuously  in  love  with  him.  She  contrived  t< 
conceal  this  from  my  mother — fearing,  with  a  woman's  quick  instinct 
that  D'Arcy's  visits  would  be  prohibited  if  her  attachment  we« 
known ;  but  I  saw  it  clearly  enough,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  convinced 
myself  of  the  fact,  I  took  an  opportunity  of  sounding  D'Arcy  as  to  hii 
feelings  toward  her,  and  to  my  great  joy  (for  I  loved  and  esteemed 
him),  he  went  beyond  my  hopes,  declared  himself  ardently  devoted  to 
my  sister,  and  solicited  my  intercession  in  his  behalf  with  Rose  and 
my  mother. 

I  went  straight  home  to  Rose  and  told  her ;  left  her  sobbing  with 
joy ;  and  then  went  to  my  mother,  and  told  her  too. 

"  My  mother  instantly  forbade  D'Arcy  the  house.  She  declared  thil 
Rose  ought  not  to  think  of  marrying  for  the  next  five  years  ;  and  thai, 
at  any  rate,  she  should  never  marry  a  beggar  like  D'Arcy.  In  vain  I 
reminded  her  that  Rose  would  come  into  her  estate  in  twelve  months ; 
declared  myself  ready  in  the  meantime  to  advance  her  any  requisite 
sum  ;  and  urged  that  the  poor  girl's  heart  was  irrevocably  gone,  and 
that  it  was  now  too  late  to  think  of  dissuading  her  from  her  choioa 
My  mother  answered  briefly  that  her  mind  was  made  up,  and  that  ii 
I  persisted  in  opposing  her,  she  would  leave  the  house,  and  take  Rose 
with  her  to  reside  in  the  country,  that  she  might  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  my  influence,  and  the  temptations  of  London  society. 

"  Well,  I  comforted  Rose,  and  advised  her  to  wait  patiently  till  thing! 
came  round  a  little,  reminding  her  that  at  any  rate  she  would  be  hei 
own  mistress  in  twelve  months.  I  then  rode  over  to  D'Arcy — told 
him  frankly  the  state  of  the  case  —  Rose's  present  depefidence,  and  mj 
mother's  proliibition  of  his  visits.  He  manifested  extreme  chagrin, 
but  promised,  at  my  earnest  entreaty,  to  await  for  a  while  the  isaiu 
of  events. 

"  My  conduct  in  this  afiair  was  not  wholly  disinterested  ;  for  wfaib 
Rose  had  fallen  in  love  with  D'Arcy,  I  had  by  slow  degrees  become 
attached  to  his  sister  Miranda. ..  .^ Oh !  how  I  loved  her.  then!'  he 
cried,  lifting  his  clenched  hands  into  the  air,  **  and  how  I  hate  *- 
hate  —  HATE  her  now  I ' . . . . 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  but  quickly  recovering  his  composmv^ 
proceeded : 

<*  Miranda  had  a  graceful,  though  perhaps  too  slender  person,  and 
exquisitely  modelled  features.  She  was  pale,  and  her  eyes  wanted  the 
fire  that  burned,  and  flashed,  and  sparkled  in  Rose's,  like  festallighta  in 
palace-windows :  but  this  want  of  animation  in  Miranda  I  attributed  to 
the  extreme  purity  of  her  nature  ;  and  used  often  to  look  forward  to 
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the  happiness  of  seeing  those  eyes  full  of  ardours  first  kindled  bj  me, 
and  burning  with  a  fire  all  my  own.  I  regarded  her  as  a  faultless 
statue,  waiting  for  the  life-giving  touch  of  mj  love  ;  and  felt,  in 
manj  a  happy  dream,  "  the  marble,  softened,  into  life  grow  warm." 
She  repaid  my  assiduities  with  smiles  which  I  valued  the  more  because 
they  were  rare ;  and  D'Arcy's  family  of  course  made  no  objection  to  a 
loitor  who  had  fifteen  thousand  a  year  to  offer  along  with  his  hand. 
She  was  of  the  same  age  as  myself,  twenty-five,  and  I  was  eager  for  our 
wedding ;  but  she,  always  coy,  insisted  on  deferring  it  for  six  months. 
"  Clevedon,  who  was  five  years  my  senior,  had  at  this  time  just  suc- 
eeeded,  by  his  father's  death,  to  his  title  and  estates  ;  and  had  returned 
from  an  absence  on  the  Continent  to  take  possession  of  the  family 
mansion  in  Grosvenor  Square.  D'Arcy  and  I  went  together  to  see 
him,  and  offer  our  congratulations.  He  received  us  with  open  arms, 
and  begged  us  to  come  often,  *  being  pestered  to  death,'  he  said,  by 
old  quidnuncs,  and  fossil  "friends  of  the  family,"  to  whom,'  said  he, 
*I&m  obliged  to  do  the  hospitable  for  the  credit  of  the  house.' 

"  We  told  Clevedon  how  matters  stood,  and  of  D'Arcy's  exclusion  by 
mj  mother.     Clevedon  instantly  proposed  his  house  as  a  common 
ground  where  D'Arcy  might  meet  my  sister,  and  I  his,  without  incon- 
Tenience  of  any  sort.     His  mother,  the  Dowager  Countess,  should 
invite  Rose  and  Miranda,  he  said,  to  pass  the  day  with  her  frequently ; 
and  we  could  call  in  the  afternoon,  and  stay  as  long  as  we  liked.     I 
shook  my  head  ;  feeling  sure  that  my  mother  would  prove  an  obstacle 
to  this  plan,  so  far  as  Rose  was  concerned.     However,  next  day, 
when  the  first  invitation  came,  my  mother  took  me  aside,  and  showing 
me  the  note,  to  my  great  joy  and  surprise  advised  me  to  cultivate  the 
Qevedons'  assiduously,  as  well  on  Rose's  account  as  on  my  own.    *  For,' 
laid  the  old  lady,  *  Rose  is  getting  on  now,  and  the  earldom  of  Cleve- 
don, with  50,000/.  a  year,  is  a  very  pretty  thing,  and  Clevedon  may 
perhaps  put  that  contemptible    puppy   D'Arcy  out  of  her  head.' 
WeU,  things  went  on  admirably  for  several  weeks.     Miranda  and 
Bose  used  to  take  their  work  in  the  morning,  and  pass  the  whole  day 
with  old  Lady  Clevedon,  who  grew  so  fond  of  them  that  she  used  to 
complain  if  they  were  absent  a  single  day.     D'Arcy  and  I  used  to 
come  in  the  afternoon,  and  stay  with  them  for  hours,  —  often  alone, 
when  the  old  lady  was  out  paying  visits. 

"One  day  the  family  lawyer  called  on  me  with  very  serious  intelli- 
gence. An  old  Chancery  suit,  relating  to  the  title  to  my  late  father's 
hidian  estates,  which  we  had  resisted  successfully  in  the  inferior 
<^|Mnt8,  had  unexpectedly  taken  an  ugly  turn  in  the  Lords,  and  seemed 
ttdj  to  be  decided  against  us  at  the  next  hearing,  fixed,  for  that  day 
^ree  months.  I  immediately  set  about  examining  our  affairs,  and 
fonnd  tliat  an  adverse  decision  would  leave  us  about  7,000/. ; — less  than 
half  onr  yearly  income,  and  scarcely  equal  to  our  annual  expenditure. 
I  was  at  first  stunned  by  the  near  prospect  of  impending  ruin  ;  but 
*oon  recovering,  I  set  off  at  once  to  tell  D'Arcy  and  Miranda :  for 
concealment  was  not  in  my  nature. 

They  were  both  earnest  in  the  expression  of  their  concern  and 
apathy,  and  assured  me  that  come  what  might,  their  feelings  would 
'^^Qttin  onchaoged.  Miranda  showed  more  warmth  than  I  had  ever 
leen  her  display  before.    I  was  now  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
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her  love,  too  deep  to  appear  on  the  surface,  needed  only  circumstanc 
to  draw  it  out.  This  was  a  great  consolation.  In  a  few  days  I  begs 
to  recover  my  spirits.  D'Arcy  was  expecting  an  appointment  wor 
1500/.  a-year,  so  that  to  Rose,  at  least,  a  competence  would  be  secure 
For  myself,  I  determined  to  embrace  a  profession,  and  had  no  fear  < 
realising  a  handsome  income  long  before  the  7000/.  were  exhausted. 

I  was  most  uneasy  about  my  mother,  whose  pride  I  foresaw  wool 
ill  endure  our  fall,  aggravated  (as  such  falls  always  are)  by  the  hj 
pocritical  commiseration  of  indifferent  or  jealous  acquaintances. 

Well,  D'Arcy  redoubled,  if  possible,  his  attention  to  Rose;  am 
Rose  told  mc,  laughing  and  crying  by  turns,  that  she  didn't  ctr 
a  pin  for  the  money,  and  was  happier  in  these  proofs  of  D'Arcy* 
constancy  "than  millions  and  millions  could  make  me,"  she  cried 
throwing  herself  into  my  arms.  Miranda,  never  animated,  receirei 
and  returned  my  attentions  as  usual,  though  her  occasional  absence  o 
mind  seemed  to  indicate  that  she  grieved  secretly  at  the  unfortun^ 
change  in  my  prospects.  It  was  not  unnatural,  and  I  did  all  I  cooV 
to  console  her. 

So  passed  about  six  weeks,  during  which  I,  busied  with  the  lawjen 
and  Rose  attending  on  my  mother  who  was  ill,  were  less  freqoen 
than  before  in  our  visits  at  the  Clevedon's,  though  D'Arcy  wen 
oftener  than  ever,  always  hoping  to  find  Rose  ;  and  Miranda,  I  be 
lieve,  usually  accompanied  him. 

One  day  I  escaped  earlier  than  I  had  hoped  from  a  legal  confereocf 
and  hastened  to  the  Clevedons,  who  had  invited  us  to  dine  en  fanaXi 
that  day.  D'Arcy  and  Rose  had  stolen  away,  as  usual,  to  the  H 
brary ;  and  I  went  upstairs  expecting  to  find  Miranda  with  th 
dowager  in  her  boudoir ;  when,  passing  through  the  drawing-room, 
was  surprised  to  see  her  talking  earnestly  to  Clevedon  in  the  consea 
vatory.  I  stood  rooted  to  the  ground,  gazing  at  them  through  tl 
glass-door.  Breathless  with  astonishment  and  rage,  I  saw  Clevedc 
gather  a  white  rose,  and  fasten  it  with  his  own  hands  in  her  hai 
I  saw  her  bend  her  head  towards  him,  permitting  his  familiarity- 
saw " 

He  stopped  short — and  then  proceeded  by  an  almost  convulaii 
effort. 

"No  matter — I  saw  enough  to  convince  me  that  Clevedon  hi 
taken  a  treacherous  advantage  of  my  confidence  and  my  reverse 
and  that  Miranda — whether  she  had  before  loved  me  or  not — hi 
now  transferred  her  affection  to  Clevedon.  Putting  his  arm  nmi 
her  waist,  he  led  her,  unresisting,  out  of  my  sight ;  and  I  was  k 
standing  there  with  all  hell  raging  in  my  bosom.  My  first  impnl 
was  to  rush  on  him  and  smite  him  dead  where  he  stood — my  nc 
to  cast  myself  headlong  from  the  window.  Rose  came  in  at  the  m 
meni,  and,  astonished  at  my  agitation,  ran  to  me  and  inquired  t 
cause.  1  told  her  every  thing.  At  first  she  seemed  unable  to  coi 
prchend  me— so  foreign  was  the  very  thought  of  inconstancy  to  h 
nature — then  she  wept  and  trembled  —  and  at  last,  drying  up  h 
tears,  entreated  me  to  think  no  more  of  such  a  heartless  wretch.  T 
dinner  bell  rang  as  she  spoke ;  and  I  determined  at  all  events  to  st 
part  of  the  evening,  in  order  to  watch  Miranda's  conduct  and  isoerta 
the  extent  of  her  treachery. 
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Ibid  but  just  made  up  mj  mind,  and  Rose  had  hardly  recovered 
kr  composurey  when  they  all  came  in.  Hose  took  D'Arcy's  arm,  and 
Muinda  mine,  as  usual.  Clevedon  was  in  high  spirits,  and  particularly 
dril  to  me.  I  could  have  split  the  Iscariot's  skull  with  the  poker. 
Minnda  sat  by  me  as  usual —  her  features  as  statuesque  — her  remarks 
iitoief — her  smile  as  rare,  as  ever.  There  was,  however,  something 
JB  her  manner  which  convinced  me  that  she  was  on  the  watch  to  pick 
I  quarrel ;  and  I  could  now  recall  in  her  behaviour  during  the  last  few 
veeks  similar  indications  which  at  the  time  had  escaped  my  notice. 
I  was  not  slow  to  give  her  the  opportunity  she  wished. 

*^  Take  this  white  rose  out  of  your  hair,  Miranda, '^  said  I. 

"  Do  you  dislike  it,  then  ?  " 

"It  disfigures  you  completely." 

"  You  have  become  difficult  to  please  of  late.  May  I  inquire  the 
iMSon  of  this  new  aversion  ?  " 

"  The  arrangement  of  the  flower  is  detestable,"  I  replied,  '<  and 
h  colour  unsuitable  to  you." 

She  turned  and  looked  at  me.  There  was  a  sneer  on  my  face  that  she 
codd  hardly  mistake.     I  knew  it ;  and  took  no  pains  to  suppress  it. 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  you,"  said  she. 

**  I  will  endeavour  to  be  more  explicit,"  I  retorted,  almost  gnash- 
iag  my  teeth  at  her  coolness.  *'  That  flower  may  seem  an  ornament 
to  jour  head,  in  the  eyes  of  the  attendant  who  fastened  it  there ;  in 
nunc,  it  is  the  sign  and  testimony  of  your  false  and  mercenary  heart." 

She  was  evidently  prepared  for  some  such  burst;  for  she  replied, 
with  perfect  calmness  and  deliberation,  ^*  I  understand  you  now, 
«nr,  and  I  take  you  at  your  word."  Then  raising  her  voice,  she 
Mid  across  the  table,  "  Ix)rd  Clevedon,  I  challenge  you  to  a  game  at 
d»C88  after  dinner." 

*^Lord  Clevedon,"  said  I,  taking  him  aside,  the  instant  the  ladie? 
W  withdrawn,  "  when  you  determined  on  playing  the  part  of  a 
ttitor,  you  calculated,  of  course,  on  the  usual  consequences.  Will 
^  meeting  at  six  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  suit  your  Lordship's 
convenience  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,"  he  replied. 

The  storm  of  passion  I  had  undergone  during  the  day  was  too 
•JHsh  for  my  brain.  That  night  I  was  seized  with  the  epileptic 
"*^7  to  which  1  have  been  subject  at  times  ever  since.  A  delirious 
fever  followed  this  attack ;  and  three  weeks  afterwards,  on  recovering 
^y  senses,  I  found  that  Lord  Clevedon  and  Miranda  were  married, 
•i^d  gone  to  Florence. 

One  burning  thirst  took  possession  of  my  soul ;  one  colour  floated 
"*y  and  night  before  my  eyes  :  Revenge — Blood.  Rose  —  the 
^^cery  suit  —  every  thing  was  forgotten.  I  left  London  precipi- 
tately for  Florence. 

Mjr  ferocity  was  like  that  of  a  tiger.  I  occupied  every  interval 
w  delay  on  the  route  by  practising  with  the  pistol ;  and  every  time 
^  Wt  the  mark  I  ground  my  teeth  with  savage  exultation.  In  that 
^eek  I  committed  a  thousand  bloody  murders. 

,  Every  night  was  a  wasting  fever  —  every  day  a  triumph  of  devils 
^  my  heart    When  I  reached  Florence  I  heaped  together  in  one 
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madman's  letter  every  term  of  contempt  and  scorn  that  language  can 
furnish,  and  sent  it  to  him  at  his  hoteL  A  brief  reply  from 
his  physician  informed  me  that  he  was  dangerously  ill  —  unable 
to  rise  from  his  bed  —  not  expected  to  recover.  This  letter  filled  me 
with  joy — yes,  a  fiendish  joy  at  the  idea  of  his  agony;  next  came 
rage  and  fear  that  death  would  rob  me  of  my  revenge ;  lastly,  doubt 
whether,  after  all,  it  might  not  be  a  cowardly  rtise  of  his  own  —  or  a 
trick  of  Miranda's,  to  save  him.  Scarcely  knowing  my  own  inten- 
tions, I  drove  straight  to  his  hotel,  and  describing  myself  as  his 
intimate  friend,  went  unannounced  to  his  apartment 

The  door  of  the  antechamber  stood  ajar.  Pushing  it  open,  I  en- 
tered, and  saw  Miranda  magnificently  dressed  —  her  hands  blazing 
with  jewels  —  her  pale  cheeks  painted  —  mixing  some  powder  in  a 
glass.  The  bedroom-door  was  open,  and  I  stepped  across  the  room 
unheard,  unseen,  to  the  foot  of  the  traitor's  bed.  I  peeped  at  him 
through  the  chink  of  the  curtains.  His  face  was  thin — his  cheek 
flushed — his  eye  brilliant  and  restless.  I  had  just  raised  my  hand  to 
tear  aside  the  curtains,  and  hound  him  from  his  kennel,  when  he 
spoke. 

"Miranda!"  he  cried,  impatiently,  "my  medicine:  what  makes 
you  so  long?" 

I  exulted  to  hear  his  loud,  firm  voice.  There  was  plenty  of  life  for 
my  killing. 

She  entered  with  the  glass  in  her  hand,  stirring  it  as  she  came. 
The  curtained-bed  was  between  us.  She  gave  him  the  potion ;  and 
when  he  had  drunk  it,  slic  stooped  down,  and  kissed  him. 

"Another  new  medicine?"  he  said,  returning  her  the  glass.  "It 
burns  my  throat ;  I  hate  all  their  devil's  drugs." 

"  I  am  going  out  for  an  hour,"  she  replied ;  "  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
leave  you  to  sleep  —  soundly,  I  hope." 

He  made  no  reply,  but  waved  his  hand  fretfully,  and  she  left  the 
room. 

"  Accursed  harridan ! "  he  muttered :  "  how  her  danmed  paint  blisters 
my  lips.     I  believe  her  Judas  kisses  are  poisoning  me." 

The  rings  of  the  curtains  rang,  as  I  suddenly  pulled  them  aside, 
and  stood  erect  before  him. 

He  sprung  up  in  bed — white  horror  bleared  his  eyes  —  and 
blanched  his  cheek — and  shook  his  clattering  jaws. 

"  You! — alive  ! — my  God! — they  told  me  you  were  dead !" 

"  Cowardice  is  credulous,"  said  I,  sneeringly. 

The  blood  rushed  back  into  liis  face.  He  made  no  reply,  but 
sprang  out  of  bed,  and  began  to  dress. 

"  Have  you  pistols  ?"  said  he  :  "  what  are  we  to  do  for  seconds  ?" 

"  I  will  return  with  both  in  twenty  minutes,"  I  replied. 

I  drove  back  to  my  hotel,  and  to  two  young  officers  with  whom  I 
bad  made  slight  acquaintance  at  the  table  d'hote,  I  stated  as  much 
as  was  necessary  of  the  case,  concealing  particularly  Clevedon's  illness. 
"  British  officers,"  said  I,  in  conclusion,  "  will  probably  not  refuse  two 
countrymen,  in  such  an  emergency,  the  aid  without  which  they  cannot 
settle  their  differences." 

The  young  men  consulted  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  acceded  to 
my  request:  we  interchanged  cards,  proceeded  to  Clevedon's  hotel, 
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and  foand  him  at  his  deak,  writiiig.  I  observed  that  the  glass  from 
which  he  had  taken  his  medicine  stood  before  him.  The  choice 
of  seconds  waa,  at  their  own  request,  determined  bj  lot;  and 
Clevedon  handed  to  his  a  letter. 

**  It  is  for  my  antagonist,"  he  said,  '^  if  I  falL** 

In  half  an  hour  we  were  on  the  ground :  in  five  minutes  more  all 
preliminaries  were  settled,  and  we  took  our  stand.    I  had  practised  for 
three  hours  that  very  morning  at  a  target — Clevedon,  I  knew,  was  an 
indifierent  shot;  he  seemed  even  to  stand  with  effort.     When   I 
looked  at  him,  I  seemed  to  see  the  target  painted  vividly  on  his  body, 
and  I  felt  that  I  could  hit  any  ring  I  chose.     It  was  crime  for  crime  — 
murder  for  treachery  —  yes  I   I  was  a  murderer,  and  I  knew  it  —  a 
murderer,  about  to  shoot  the  dying,  dead.     My  blood  exulted,  but  my 
nerves  shuddered,  at  the  thought.    I  determined  to  give  him  the  chance 
of  the  first  fire ;  and  instead  of  covering  my  breast,  I  suffered  my  pistol 
to  hang  beside  my  knee.     The  handkerchief  fell  —  his  ball  struck  the 
lock  of  my  pistol,  and  fell  flattened  at  my  feet     I  laughed,  and 
dowly  raised  my  arm.    My  nerves  were  preternaturally  strung.     I 
felt  that  I  could  hit  his  forehead  —  either  eye  —  any  button  on  his 
coat  —  at  my  wilL     I  chose  his  heart ;  pulled  the  trigger ;  and  turn- 
ing on  my  heel,  cast  the  pistol  on  the  turf.     I  knew,  though  I  would 
not  look  to  see  it,  that  he  had  leapt  a  galvanized  corpse  into  the  air. 
I  knew,  though  my  back  was  turned,  that  he  lay  stretched  stone  dead 
upon  the  grass.     I  knew  that  the  ball  had  perforated  his  heart  —  I 
could  have  pointed,  blindfold,  with  my  two  forefingers  to  the  spots 
where  it  had  entered  and  left  his  body.     It  was  an  assassination  —  I 
could  not,  and  cannot,  disguise  it  from  myself —  it  was  an  assassin- 
tdon. 

''  Quitting  the  field  instantly,  I  returned  to  my  hotel,  and  found 
there  a  letter  from  my  lawyer,  acquainting  me  that  the  Chancery 
mit  had  unexpectedly  issued  in  our  favour,  except  with  respect  to 
one  estate  —  the  very  one  bequeathed  to  Rose.  I  tossed  the  letter 
on  the  ground,  scarcely  even  having  read  it  through. 

**  With  a  trembling  hand  I  took  out  Clevedon's  letter  —  but  a  vague 
horror  prevented  me  from  breaking  the  seal.  I  dreaded  to  find  in  it 
some  justification  >—  some  palliation  of  his  conduct  —  and  I  wanted 
his  full  treachery  now  to  balance  my  murder.  Three  days  had 
elapsed,  and  I  was  far  on  my  way  to  England  before  I  read.    Here  it  is. 

He  took  a  sorawled  sheet  from  a  cedar  box,  and  read  as  follows : — 

**  ^  Love  is  a  passion  —  friendship  is  only  a  sentiment.  The  greater 
flame  eclipsed  the  weaker,  in  my  breast  —  as  it  does  in  all  men's  —  as 
It  would  have  done  in  yours  ;  and  to  this  extent  I  confess  that  I 
wronged  yon.  The  intense  fiame  wliich  an  artful  sorceress  had  con- 
trived to  kindle  within  me  made  me  indifferent  to  your  happiness, 
and  to  the  claims  of  our  old  friendship.  But  I  was  guilty  of  no 
plotting,  no  concealment.  It  was  chance  —  or  rather  your  incessant 
occupation,  and  Miranda's  crafty  management  —  that  kept  you  for 
so  many  weeks  in  ignorance  of  my  rival^. 

^  *  Time,  who  is  said  to  avenge  all  wrongs,  seems  to  have  reserved 
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for  my  death-bed  a  double  retribution.  While  I  write  these  wordi 
feel  some  deadly  drug  (whether  given  me  by  accident  or  intentioi 
know  not)  spreading  in  my  veins ;  and  the  pistol  will  be  in  time 
complete  what  the  poison  has  begun. 

*' '  One  word  of  her  concerning  whom  we  fight.  She  is  no  womi 
but  a  deceit  —  a  painted  sham  —  an  odious  epicene  — joyless  —  p 
sionless  —  sexless.  She  has  only  two  desires  —  dress,  and  conqniei 
only  one  idea  —  cunning.  Her  nerves  are  as  deaf-and-dumb  to  i 
sensation  of  love,  as  her  heart  is  dead  to  its  sentiment.  Three  di 
after  our  wedding  I  would  have  given  ten  years  of  my  life  : 
a  separation.  Pecuniary  reasons  made  this  impossible ;  my  proper 
though  nominally  large,  being  in  fact  deeply  mortgaged,  and  ban 
adequate  to  the  expenses  of  even  one  establishment.  In  this  : 
spect  I  must  own  I  deceived  her,  leaving  her  to  imagine,  with ! 
rest  of  the  world,  that  my  wealth  was  real.  In  fact,  we  were  all  thi 
outwitted :  you  by  us  —  we  two  by  each  other.  This  triple  decepti 
has  brought  forth  abundantly  after  its  kind — disappointment,  misei 
and  crime.     I  have  found  out  too  late  that  *  cunning  is  circuitous  foU; 

"  *To  you  I  can  only  say  that  my ^ 

"  Here  the  letter  breaks  off  abruptly,"  said  he,  "  interrupted  donl 
less  by  my  return  with  the  seconds.  Oh  I  how  often  I  bum  to  km 
the  conclusion  of  that  broken  sentence — begun  in  Time — finish 
in  Eternity.  Was  it  forgiveness  or  defiance  that  his  last  thougi 
breathed  ?  Did  the  memory  of  old  college  days  come  back  on  h 
in  the  hour  of  death  ?  My  God !  my  Grod  I  was  it  after  all  a  fiie 
that  I  shot  down,  like  a  dog,  at  unfair  odds  ?  I  hope  not  —  Idaho 
not  —  I  think  he  levelled  at  me." 

His  agitation  was  painful  to  witness.  But  his  eye  happening  at  ti 
moment  to  fall  on  my  glass,  standing  empty,  he  arose,  brought  1 
decanter,  and,  bowing  politely,  replenished  it.  This  little  attention 
the  courteous  host  contrasted  strangely  with  the  passionate  yehemes 
of  the  excited  narrator.  Such  parentheses,  however,  occur  in  1 
darkest  pages  of  real  life  ;  checkering  with  their  prosaic  triviali^l 
poetry  of  our  profoundest  emotions.  I  have  seen  a  weeping  wom 
suspend  the  ebullition  of  her  grief  to  fasten  a  brooch  or  a  button 
her  dress ;  and  then,  taking  up  the  dropt  thread  of  sorrow,  go  on  wi 
an  intercepted  sob.  Before  I  had  time  to  thank  him,  the  tide  of  1 
grief  had  rushed  back  through  his  brain  ;  and  he  hurried  on. 

"  Worse  remains  to  tell.  A  second  attack  of  fever  detained  i 
for  three  months  on  the  road.  When  I  reached  London,  I  found  t 
Scutcheon  nailed  against  the  front  of  our  house,  and  —  oh  I  deec 
misery  still ! — it  was  a  dishonoured  Scutcheon !  Rose — my  darii 
Rose —  my  cherished  only  sister ;  whom  I  came  back  planning  to  ma 
happy  —  to  replace  her  lost  fortune  —  to  see  her  a  happy  wife  •  • 
mother  ....  (his  sobs  almost  suffocated  him)  ....  Rose  h 
eloped  with  D'Arcy,  as  his  paramour ;  and  my  mother  had  died 
grief  and  mortification. 

"  I  hunted  the  villain  out,"  he  continued,  through  his  dench 
teeth — "  I  hunted  him  out  that  very  night ;  and  next  moming>  in  t 
grey  of  the  morning,  with  this  hand,  I  shot  him  dead." 
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His  eye  glared  ;  and  his  crooked  forefinger,  as  he  spoke,  was  evi- 
dentlj  on  some  air-drawn  trigger. 

''And  joar  sister? "  I  exclaimed,  deeply  moved. 

''Lost  —  lost — lost!"  he  groaned. 

"Dead?" 

"Worse,  worse — a  thousand  times  worse,"  he  sobbed,  gnashing 
bis  teeth. 

"  Horrible,"  I  murmured.  "  But  you  have  sought  her  out  —  you 
have " 

"I  sought  her  all  over  the  Continent,  whither  I  supposed  she 
hid  fled.  I  spent  eighteen  months  in  the  pursuit,  but  in  vain.  I 
came  back,  and  have  hunted  daily  and  nightly  through  London  — 
wandering  at  all  hours  through  the  streets  —  haunting  all  the  resorts 
of  the  abandoned  —  and  I  thinks  at  last,  I  have  seen  her." 

"Where?"  cried  I. 

"  It  was  at  the  masked  ball  seven  weeks  ago,  for  an  instant  only." 

"For  an  instant  I"  cried  I:  "  you  surely  detained  her." 

"  She  vanished  in  the  crowd  as  I  approached.  She  was  in  domino 
and  mask  ;  and  though  I  sought  all  night  through  the  saloons,  I  never 
saw  her  again." 

"But  she  is  doubtless  living  in  London,  and  you  may  find  her  yet." 

"It  is  in  that  hope  that  I  roam  the  streets  twenty  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four ;  it  is  on  that  errand  that  you  found  me  abroad  to-night ; 
it  is  that  last  tie  of  duty  and  fraternal  love  which  binds  me  still 
to  life." 

"Bot  how,"  sud  I,  abruptly, ''  did  you  recognise  her  in  domino  and 
mask?" 

"The  folds  of  her  domino  had  parted  a  little,  and  through  the 
<^p6iuiig  I  saw,  on  her  breast,  a  Cameo,  a  gift  of  mine " 

**  A  Cameo!"  I  exclaimed,  starting  with  a  sudden  idea.  **What 
wrtofaCameo?" 

**  The  fellow-one  to  this." 

He  took  from  his  desk,  and  put  into  my  hand,  as  he  spoke,  a  Cameo 
I'^presenting  the  figure  of  a  man,  with  a  serpent  coiled  round  his 
t^,  and  preying  upon  his  head. 

"^IVembling  with  agitation,  I  drew  the  letter  from  my  pocket,  and 
^^y reading  the  superscription,  I  cried,  ''Is  your  name  Herbert 
-the  Hon-  Frederick  Herbert?" 


"Itis.' 


If 


Then  I  have  seen  your  sister,  to-night,  in  St  James's  Street  — 
^  this  letter  is  from  her  to  you." 

Be  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  seized  it,  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 
^  envelope  fell  in  tatters  at  his  feet,  and  the  open  sheet  shook  in 
^  <imvering  hand. 

**I  eannot  read  it,"  he  cried ;  "  I  cannot  see  —  my  head  swims  — 
■*7  brain  is  on  fire — read  it  to  me  —  quick  —  quick  —  for  God's 
«*ke,  read  it" 

I  took  the  letter,  and  read  as  follows  :  — 

**  Frederick  —  I  feel  that  I  have  not  many  days  longer  to  endure  the 
loathflomeness  of  life.    I  thank  God  I  shall  escape  nrom  my  misery 
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without  suicide.  Oh,  Frederick,  Frederick,  you  should  not  hsT 
mj  poor  Ernest.  To  avenge  jour  own  honour,  you  made  yon 
an  outcast,  her  lover  a  corpse,  her  brother  his  murderer ;  and 
fore,  Frederick,  my  enemy.  But  for  your  cruelty  I  should  hai 
fallen,  indeed,  but  still  pure,  oh !  how  pure,  in  comparison  w 
degradation  to  which  I  have  sunk.  But  for  that,  Frederick,  ] 
have  died  in  your  arms.  As  it  is,  I  dare  not  even  forgive  yo 
would  not  forgiveness  to  you,  be  desertion  and  treacheiy  to  bin 
only  chance  now  is  in  the  purity  of  my  soul,  which  has  never 
to  be  his — his  only — his  entirely — his,  in  its  devotion  to  his  n 

—  his,  in  its  detestation  of  his  murderer.  This  is  my  only  cbi 
meeting  him  again  when  my  soul,  which  has  always  been  bii 
free  from  this  polluted  body,  which  I  loathe  and  long  to  esci^ 
It  is  for  this  chance  that  I  have  resisted  suicide,  when  terribly,  I 
tempted.  It  is  for  this  chance  that  I  have  repeated,  every  nig 
prayers  which  my  mother  taught  me — ^repeated  them,  when  all 
seemed  a  mockeiy.  It  is  for  this  chance  that  I  have  omittei 
name,  and  tried  not  to  remember  you,  in  those  prayers ;  and  a 
striven  to  hate  you.  It  is  for  this  chance  that  I  have  dm 
dreadful  cup  to  the  dregs,  rather  than  come  to  ^ou  for  aid. 
poor  chan^  perhaps ; — such  as  it  is,  it  is  my  all,  and,  Frederick, 
not  risk  it.  Perhaps,  even  in  te^Ant^  to  forgive  you — in  the  at 
of  my  soul  against  hating  you — in  writing  this  letter  to  you — ii 
ding  these  tears  for  you— I  have  been  for  a  moment  unfaithfn] 
no  I  dear  Ernest,  I  feel — ^I  feel  I  have  not.   Oh,  Frederick,  Fn 

—  why  did  you  kill  him  ?" .... 

At  this  instant  a  loud  cry — ^the  Epileptic  cry — that  terrible,  i 
shriek  which,  once  heard,  can  never  be  forgotten,  brdke  from  hi 
he  stretched  his  arms  wildly  into  the  air,  and  fell  heavily  forwa 

His  head,  in  his  fall,  was  dashed  with  fatal  violence  agaii 
pedestal  of  the  Weeping  Magdalen  ;  but  his  hands,  as  he  lajy 
on  the  Cross  in  her  lap. 

I  walked  home,  pondering,  with  a  full  heart,  the  events 
night.  As  I  passed,  again,  t^e  palatial  residences  of  Pieeai 
could  not  help  reflecting  how  many  tragedies  might  even  H 
enacting  behind  the  dusky  curtain  of  those  princely  walls  ; — hoi 
high-bom  Roses  pining  away,  hungry-hearted,  the  best  years  o 
youth,  in  deference  to  some  parental  prejudice  or  some  imai 
necessity  of  their  rank,  and  often  perhaps,  in  secret,  **  ierriM 
ribfy  tempted  ;**  —  how  many  Clevedons  linked  for  life  to  di 
Mirandas,  deceiving  and  deceived ;  —  how  many  frank -hearted 
berts  goaded  by  treacheiy  and  disappointment  to  crime  and  early 

And  when,  once  more,  I  raised  my  eyes  to  the  clear  and  i 
splendour  of  the  stars,  so  calm  and  immutable  amidst  the  ahi 
human  passions,  I  was  ready  to  ask  whether  the  ordeb  that  p 
in  those  beautiful  regions,  may  never  be  hoped  for  on  earn 
whether  the  terrible  Sphinx  that  propounds  to  Social  Man  the  c 
of  his  Destiny,  must  still,  unanswered,  be  suffered  to  devoar  Hi 
kelooauflt  of  human  hearts  ? 
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Dante,  When  you  saw  me  profoundly  pierced  with  love,  and  red- 
dening and  trembling,  did  it  become  you — did  it  become  you,  I  repeat 
it— jou  whom  I  have  always  called  the  most  gentle  Bice,  to  join  in  the 
heartless  laughter  of  those  girls  around  you  ?  Answer  me.  Reply 
unhesitatingly.  Requires  it  so  long  a  space  for  dissimulation  and 
duplicity  ?  Pardon  !  pardon !  pardon !  My  senses  have  left  me  : 
my  heart  being  gone,  they  follow. 

Beatrice.  Childish  man !  pursuing  the  impossible. 

Dante.  And  was  it  this  you  laughed  at  ?  "We  cannot  touch  the 
hem  of  God's  garment ;  yet  we  fall  at  his  feet  and  weep. 

Beatrice.  But  weep  not,  gentle  Dante  !  fall  not  before  the  weakest 
of  his  creatures,  willing  to  comfort,  unable  to  relieve  you.  Consider 
t  little.  Is  laughter  at  all  times  the  signal  or  the  precursor  of  de- 
rision ?  I  smiled,  let  me  avow  it,  from  the  pride  I  felt  in  your 
preference  of  me  ;  and  if  I  laughed,  it  was  to  conceal  my  sentiments. 
Did  you  never  cover  sweet  fruit  with  worthless  leaves  ?  Come,  do 
not  drop  again  so  soon  so  faint  a  smile.  I  will  not  have  you  grave, 
Bor  very  serious.  I  pity  you ;  I  must  not  love  you  :  if  I  might,  I 
would. 

Dante.  Yet  how  much  love  is  due  to  me,  O  Bice,  who  have  loved 
yon,  as  you  well  remember,  even  from  your  tenth  year.  But  it  is 
i^rted,  and  your  words  confirm  it,  that  you  are  going  to  be 
named. 

Beatrice,  If  so,  and  if  I  could  have  laughed  at  that,  and  if  my 
laughter  could  have  estranged  you  from  me,  would  you  blame  me  ? 

Dante.  Tell  me  the  truth. 

Beatrice.  The  report  is  general. 

Dante.  The  truth !  the  truth !     Tell  me,  Bice. 

Beatrice.  Marriages,  it  is  said,  are  made  in  heaven. 

Dante.  Is  heaven,  then,  under  the  paternal  roof? 

Beatrice.  It  has  been  for  me  hitherto. 

Danie.  And  now  you  seek  it  elsewhere. 

Beatrice.  I  seek  it  not.  The  wiser  choose  for  the  weaker.  Nay, 
^  not  sigh  so.  What  would  you  have,  my  grave,  pensive  Dante  ? 
^tean  I  do? 

Danie.  Love  me. 

Beatrice.  I  always  did. 

Dante.  Love  me  ?  O  bliss  of  heaven  ! 

Beatrice.  No,  no,  no!  Forbear.  Man's  kisses  are  always  mis- 
AiefvouB :  everybody  says  it.  If  you  truly  loved  me,  you  would 
^er  think  of  doing  so. 
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Dante.  Nor  even  this  ? 

Beatrice,  You  forget  that  you  are  no  longer  a  little  boy ;  and  tha 
it  is  not  thought  proper  at  your  time  of  life  to  continue  the  arm  at  a) 
about  the  waist.  Beside,  I  think  you  would  better  not  put  your  hea< 
against  my  bosom ;  it  beats  too  much  to  be  pleasant  to  you.  Wh; 
do  you  wish  it  ?  why  fancy  it  can  do  you  any  good  ?  It  grows  n 
cooler :  it  seems  to  grow  even  hotter.     Oh,  how  it  bums  I     Go,  go 

it  hurts  me  too  :  it  struggles — it  aches — it  sobs. Thank  you,  m; 

gentle  friend,  for  moving  your  brow  away ;  your  hair  is  very  thic 
and  long ;  and  it  began  to  heat  me  more  than  you  can  imagine 
Beside,  wliile  it  was  there,  I  could  not  see  your  face  so  well,  nor  tall 
with  you  so  quietly. 

Dante,  Oh !  when  shall  we  talk  quietly  in  future  ? 

Beatrice.  When  I  am  married.  I  shall  often  come  to  visit  my  fathei 
He  has  always  been  solitary  since  my  mother's  death,  which  happenei 
in  my  infancy,  long  before  you  knew  me. 

Dante,  How  can  he  endure  the  solitude  of  his  house  when  yoi 
have  left  it  ? 

Beatrice.  The  very  question  I  asked  hinu 

Dante.  You  did  not,  then,  wish  to — to — go  away  ? 

Beatrice.  Ah,  no !  It  is  sad  to  be  an  outcast  at  fifteen. 

Dante.  An  outcast  ? 

Beatrice.  Forced  to  leave  a  home. 

Dante.  For  another  ? 

Beatrice,  Childhood  can  never  have  a  second. 

Dante.  But  childhood  is  now  over. 

Beatrice.  I  wonder  who  was  so  malicious  as  to  tell  my  father  that 
He  wanted  me  to  be  married  a  whole  year  ago. 

Dante.  And,  Bice,  you  hesitated? 

Beatrice.  No ;  I  only  wept.  He  is  a  dear  good  father.  I  neve 
disobeyed  him  but  in  those  wicked  tears  ;  and  they  ran  the  faster  thi 
more  he  reprehended  them. 

Dante.  Say,  who  is  the  happy  youth  ? 

Beatrice.  I  know  not  who  ought  to  be  happy  if  you  are  not. 

Dante.  I? 

Beatrice.  Surely  you  deserve  all  happiness. 

Dante.  Happiness!  any  happiness  is  denied  me.  Ah,  hours  € 
childhood !  bright  hours !  what  fragrant  blossoms  ye  unfold !  win 
bitter  fruits  to  ripen ! 

Beatrice,  Now  cannot  you  continue  to  sit  under  that  old  fig-^Cre 
at  the  comer  of  the  garden  ?  It  is  always  delightful  to  me  lo  thinl 
of  it. 

Dante.  Again  you  smile :  I  wish  I  could  smile  too. 

Beatrice,  You  were  usually  more  grave  than  I,  although  veiy  oftei 
two  years  ago,  you  told  me  I  was  ^e  graver.  Perhaps  I  was  thei 
indeed  ;  and  perhaps  I  ought  to  be  now :  but  really  I  must  imile  i 
the  recollection,  and  make  you  smile  with  me. 

Dante.  Recollection  of  what  in  particular  ? 

Beatrice.  Of  your  ignorance  that  a  fig-tree  is  the  brittlert  c 
trees,  especially  when  it  is  in  leaf;  and  moreover,  of  your  tOBbh 
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when  jour  head  was  just  above  the  wall,  and  your  hand  (with  the 
paper  of  verses  in  it)  on  the  verj  coping-stone.  Nobody  suspected 
that  I  went  every  day  to  the  bottom  of  our  garden  to  hear  you  repeat 
jour  poetry  on  the  other  side ;  nobody  but  yourself :  you  soon  found 
me  out  But  on  that  occasion  I  thought  you  might  have  been  hurt, 
and  I  clambered  up  our  high  peach-tree  in  the  grass-plot  nearest  the 
place ;  and  thence  I  saw  Messer  Dante,  with  his  white  sleeve  red- 
dened by  the  fig-juice,  and  the  seeds  sticking  to  it  pertinaciously,  and 
Messer  blushing,  and  tTjing  to  conceal  his  calamity,  and  still  holding 
the  verses.     They  were  all  about  me. 

Dante.  Never  shall  any  verse  of  mine  be  uttered  from  my  lips,  or 
from  the  lips  of  others,  without  the  memorial  of  Bice. 

Beatrice.  Sweet  Dante  I  in  the  purity  of  your  soul  shall  Bice  live  ; 
as  (we  are  told  by  the  goat-herds  and  foresters)  poor  creatures  have 
been  found  preserved  in  the  serene  and  lofty  regions  of  the  Alps 
many  years  after  the  breath  of  life  had  left  them.  Already  you 
rival  Gruido  Cavalcante  and  Cino  da  Pistoja:  you  must  attempt,  nor 
perhaps  vainly,  to  surpass  them  in  celebrity. 

Dante,  If  ever  I  am  above  them — and  I  shall  be — I  know  already 
what  angel's  hand  will  have  helped  me  up  the  ladder.  Beatrice,  I 
▼ow  to  Heaven,  shall  stand  higher  than  Selvaggia,  high  and  glorious 
ud  immortal  as  that  name  will  be.  You  have  given  me  joy  and 
sorrow ;  for  the  worst  of  these  (I  will  not  say  the  least)  I  will  confer 
on  jou  all  the  generations  of  our  Italy,  all  the  ages  of  our  world.  But 
first  (alas,  from  me  you  must  not  have  it!)  may  happiness,  long  hap- 
piness, attend  you ! 

Beatrice.  All !  those  words  rend  your  bosom  I     Why  should  they  ? 

Dante.  I  could  go  away  contented,  or  almost  contented,  were  I  sure 
of  it  Hope  is  nearly  as  strong  as  despair,  and  greatly  more  perti- 
nacious and  enduring.  You  have  made  me  see  clearly  that  you  never 
can  be  mine  in  this  world :  but  at  the  same  time,  O  Beatrice,  you  have 
n^e  me  see  quite  as  clearly  that  you  may  and  must  be  mine  in 
lAother.  I  am  older  than  you  :  pre(^ency  is  given  to  age,  and  not 
to  worthiness,  in  our  way  to  heaven.  I  will  watch  over  you ;  I  will 
pray  for  you  when  I  am  nearer  to  God,  and  purified  from  the  stains 
of  earth  and  mortality.  He  will  permit  me  to  behold  you,  lovely  as 
^ben  I  left  you.     Angels  in  vain  should  call  me  onward. 

Beatrice.  Hush,  sweetest  Dante !  hush  1 

Dante.  It  is  there,  where  I  shall  have  caught  the  first  glimpse  of 
yoQ  again,  that  I  wish  all  my  portion  of  Paradise  to  be  assigned  me ; 
>Bd  there,  if  far  below  you,  yet  within  the  sight  of  you,  to  establish 
^  peidiirable  abode. 

Beatrice.  Is  this  piety  ?  Is  this  wisdom  ?  O  Dante  I  And  may 
^  I  be  called  away  first  ? 

Dante.  Alas  t  alas  I  how  many  small  feet  have  swept  off  the  early 
^  of  life,  leaving  the  path  black  behind  them  I  But  to  think  that 
70a  should  go  before  me  almost  sends  me  forward  on  my  way  to 
'Boeive  and  welcome  you.  If  indeed,  O  Beatrice,  such  should  be 
Ws  immutable  will,  sometimes  look  down  on  me  when  the  song  to 
Hub  is  tospeoded^    Oh  I  look  often  on  me  with  prayer  and  pity;  for 
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there  all  prayers  are  accepted,  and  all  pity  is  devoid  of  pain.    Wh; 
are  you  silent  ? 

Beatrice,  It  is  very  sinful  not  to  love  all  creatures  in  the  worh 
But  is  it  true,  O  Dante !  that  we  always  love  those  the  most  who  malE 
us  the  most  unhappy  ? 

Dante,  The  remark,  I  fear,  is  just. 

Beatrice,  Then,  unless  the  Virgin  be  pleased  to  change  my  incliiu 
tions,  I  shall  begin  at  last  to  love  my  betrothed ;  for  already  the  vei 
idea  of  him  renders  me  sad,  wearisome,  and  comfortless.  Yesterdfl 
he  sent  me  a  bunch  of  violets.  When  I  took  them  up,  delighted  as 
felt  at  that  sweetest  of  odours  wluch  we  once  inhaled  together 

Dante,  And  only  once. 

Beatrice,  You  know  why.  Be  quiet  now,  and  hear  me.  I  dropp( 
the  posey ;  for  around  it,  hidden  by  various  kinds  of  foliage,  W) 
twined  the  bridal  necklace  of  pearls.  O  Dante !  how  worthless  ai 
the  finest  of  them  (and  there  are  many  fine  ones)  in  comparison  wit 
those  little  pebbles,  some  of  which  (for  perhaps  I  may  not  ha> 
gathered  up  all)  may  be  still  lying  under  the  peach-tree,  and  some  (c 
I  blush  to  say  it  ?)  under  the  fig.  Tell  me  not  who  threw  these,  n( 
for  what.  But  you  know  you  were  always  thoughtful,  and  sometim* 
reading,  sometimes  writing,  and  sometimes  forgetting  me,  while 
waited  to  see  the  crimson  cap,  and  the  two  bay-leaves  I  fastened  i 
it,  rise  above  the  garden-wall.  How  silently  you  are  listening,  if  yc 
do  listen ! 

Dante.  Oh!  could  my  thoughts  incessantly  and  eternally  dw€ 
among  these  recollections,  undisturbed  by  any  other  voice  —  undi 
tracted  by  any  other  presence  I  Soon  must  they  abide  with  me  alon 
and  be  repeated  by  none  but  me — repeated  in  the  accents  of  anguii 
and  despair  !  Why  could  you  not  have  held  in  the  sad  home  of  yoi 
heart  that  necklace  and  those  violets  ? 

Beatrice,  My  Dante !  we  must  all  obey  —  I  my  father,  you  yw 
God.     He  never  will  abandon  you. 

Dante,  I  have  ever  sang,  and  will  for  ever  sing,  the  most  glorioi 
of  I  lis  works :  and  yet,  O  Bice !  He  abandons  me.  He  casts  me  of 
and  He  uses  your  hand  for  this  infliction. 

Beatrice,  Men  travel  far  and  wide,  and  see  many  on  whom  to  fi 
or  transfer  their  afiections  ;  but  we  have  neither  the  power  nor  tl 
will.  Casting  our  eyes  on  the  ground,  we  walk  along  the  straig^ 
and  narrow  road  prescribed  for  us ;  and,  doing  thus,  we  avoid  i 
great  measure  the  thorns  and  entanglements  of  life.  We  know  if 
are  performing  our  duty ;  and  the  fruit  of  this  knowledge  is  coi 
tentment.  Season  after  season,  day  after  day,  you  have  made  n 
serious,  pensive,  meditative,  and  almost  wise.  Being  so  little  a  gu 
I  was  proud  that  you,  so  much  taller,  should  lean  on  my  shoulder  1 
overlook  my  work.  And  greatly  more  proud  was  I  when  in  tis 
you  taught  me  several  Latin  words,  and  then  whole  sentences,  bo< 
in  prose  and  verse,  pushing  over  or  obscuring  with  impenetrable  is 
those  passages  in  the  poets  which  were  beyond  my  comprehensio 
and  might  perplex  me.  But  proudest  of  all  was  I  when  you  begi 
to  reason  with  me.    What  will  now  be  my  prjde  if  you  are  conviiioi 
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bj  the  first  arguments  I  ever  have  opposed  to  you ;  or  if  you  only 
take  them  up  and  try  if  they  are  applicable.  Certainly  do  I  know — 
indeed,  indeed  I  do  —  that  even  the  patience  to  consider  them  will 
make  you  happier.  Will  it  not,  then,  make  me  so  ?  I  entertain  no 
other  wish.     Is  not  this  true  love  ? 

Dante,  Ah,  yes !  the  truest,  the  purest,  the  least  perishable,  but 
not  the  sweetest.  Here  are  the  rue  and  hyssop  ;  but  where  the 
rose ! 

Beatrice.  Wicked  must  be  whatever  torments  you  :  and  will  you 
let  love  do  it  ?  Love  is  the  gentlest  and  kindest  breath  of  God.  Are 
70U  willing  that  the  Tempter  should  intercept  it,  and  respire  it  pol- 
luted into  your  ear  ?  Do  not  make  me  hesitate  to  pray  to  the  Virgin 
for  you,  nor  tremble  lest  she  look  down  on  you  with  a  reproaclS'ul 
pity.  To  her  alone,  O  Dante !  dare  I  confide  all  my  thoughts.  Lessen 
not  my  confidence  in  my  only  refuge. 

Dante.  Grod  annihilate  a  power  so  criminal !  Oh,  could  my  love 
flow  into  your  breast  with  hers !     It  should  flow  with  equal  purity. 

Beatrice.  You  have  stored  my  little  mind  with  many  thoughts  — 
dear  because  they  are  yours,  and  because  they  are  virtuous.  May  I 
not,  0  my  Dante  !  bring  some  of  them  back  again  to  your  bosom, 
as  the  Contadina  lets  down  the  string  from  the  cottage-beam  in 
winter,  and  culls  a  few  bunches  of  the  soundest  for  the  master  of  the 
vineyard  ?  You  have  not  given  me  glory  that  the  world  should 
abudder  at  its  eclipse.  To  prove  that  I  am  worthy  of  the  smallest 
part  of  it,  I  must  obey  God ;  and,  under  God,  my  father.  Surely 
the  voice  of  Heaven  comes  to  us  audibly  from  a  parent's  lips.  You 
will  be  great,  and,  wiiat  is  above  all  greatness,  good. 

Dante.  Rightly  and  wisely,  my  sweet  Beatrice,  have  you  spoken 
ui  this  estimate.  Greatness  is  to  goodness  what  gravel  is  to  por- 
phjiy :  the  one  is  a  moveable  accumulation,  swept  along  the  surface 
^  the  earth  ;  the  other  stands  fixed  and  solid,  and  alone — above  the 
violence  of  war  and  of  the  tempest  —  above  all  that  is  accumulated 
of  a  wasted  world.  Little  men  build  up  great  ones  ;  but  the  snow- 
Colossus  soon  melts :  the  good  stand  under  the  eye  of  God,  and  there- 
fore stand. 

Beatrice.     Now  you  are  calm  and  reasonable,  listen  to  Bice.     You 
must  marry. 
Dante.    Marry  ? 

Beatrice.     Unless  you  do,  how  can  we  meet  again  unreservedly  ? 

Worse  —  worse  than  ever  I     I  cannot  bear  to  see  those  large  heavy 

tears  following  one  another,  heavy  and  slow  as  nuns  at  the  funeral  of 

a  sister.     Come,  I  will  kiss  off  one,  if  you  will  promise  me  faithfully 

to  shed  no  more.    Be  tranquil,  be  tranquil ;  only  hear  reason.    There 

are  many  who  know  you ;  and  all  who  know  you  must  love  you. 

Don't  you  hear  me  ?     Why  turn  aside  ?  and  why  go  farther  off  ? 

I  will  have  that  hand.      It  twists  about  as  if  it  hated  its  confinement. 

Perverse  and   peevish  creature !   you   have   no   more  reason  to  be 

Bony  than  I  have  ;  and  you  have  many  to  the  contrary  which  I  have 

not.    You  are  at  liberty  to  see  many,  and  are  free.   Is  that  no  comfort 

to  yon  ? 
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Dante, 

Bid  this  bosom  eease  to  grieve  ? 

Bid  these  eyes  fresh  objects  see  ? 
Where*s  the  comfort  to  believe 

None  might  once  have  rivaird  me  ? 
What  1  my  freedom  to  receive  ? 

Broken  hearts,  are  they  the  free  ? 
For  another  can  I  live. 

If  I  may  not  live  for  thee  ? 

Beatrice.  I  will  never  be  fond  of  you  again  if  you  are  bo  violent 
We  have  been  together  too  long,  and  we  may  be  noticed. 

Dante.  Is  this  our  last  meeting  ?  If  it  is  —  and  that  it  is  mj 
heart  has  told  me  —  you  will  not,  surely  you  will  not  refuse 

Beatrice.  Dante !  Dante !  they  m^e  the  heart  sad  aflter :  do  not 
wish  it.  But  prayers  —  oh,  how  much  better  are  they  I  how  much 
quieter  and  lighter  they  render  it  I  They  carry  it  up  to  heaven  with 
them ;  and  those  we  love  are  left  behind  no  longer. 


A  NOTE  FROM  MY  NOTE  BOOK. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  in  the  English  language  is  Collins*^ 
Ode  to  Evening.  Its  melody  is  exquisite  ;  and  the  construction  and 
rhythm  are  worthy  of  study.  There  is  in  the  composition  a  pe- 
culiarity which  greatly  helps  the  charm ;  by  one  of  those  hi^py 
characteristic  effects  which  genius  by  art  or  instinct  is  so  apt  to  pro* 
duce.  77ie  whole  poem  is  hut  one  sentence.  There  is  no  full  stop 
till  the  end.  The  verse  flows  on  unbroken,  like  one  of  those  gentfe 
continuous  breezes  that  breathe  on  a  fine  summer  evening. 

T.H. 
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A  BOUT  WITH  THE  BURSCHEN ; 

OB, 

HEroELBERG  IN  1844. 


'  Der  Bunchen  Freiheit  lebe, 
Der  Bunchen  VaterUnd ! " 

'  T^ong  live  the  •tudcnt'i  freedom, 
Tbe  student*!  fatherland !  *' 

German  Song. 


It  is  curious  and  often  amusing  to  compare  the  different  opinions 
promulgated  by  travellers  concerning  the  same  countries  and  nations, 
differences  that  have  more  frequently  their  origin  in  some  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  tourist  than  in  any  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people  and  as- 
pect of  the  country  he  visits.     It  would  be  highly  desirable  that  all 
travellers  who  become  guilty  of  authorship  should  prefix  to  the  ac- 
count of  their  wanderings  a  short  sketch  of  their  own  character,  thus 
enabling  their  readers  to  place  properly  the  grain  of  allowance  with 
which  most  books  of  travels  are  to  be  read.     This  might  be  done 
by  a  committee  of  friends,  who  should  draw  up  a  brief  notice  of  the 
author,  stating  what  sort  of  head,  heart,  and  digestion  he  possessed. 
The  latter  point  is  unquestionably  the  most  important.     One  can 
judge  pretty  well  by  a  man's  book  what  he  has  in  his  head ;  the 
<luality,  good  or  bad,  of  his  heart,  will  very  probably  peep  out  here 
or  there ;  but  the  effect  an  indigestion  may  have  upon  his  temper,  and. 
Consequently,  upon  his  pen,  is  incalculable  and  untraceable.    A  tough 
beef-steak,  a  slice  of  underdone  pig,  a  rough-trotting  horse,  or  jolting 
thar-a-hanc  undergone  too  soon  after  dinner,  will  be  sufficient  to  tip 
with  gall  the  pen  of  the  amiable  but  unfortunate  traveller  to  whom 
nature  has  been  illiberal  with  regard  to  gastric  juice.     Such  a  man 
will  be  likely  to  view  things  on  the  dark  side ;  his  spectacles  will  have 
»  greenish  tinge,  and  he  will  probably  do  less  than  justice  to  what  he 
describes.     On  the  other  hand,  your  thorough-going  traveller,  who 
jumps  from  the  dinner-table  to  the  diligence,  disbelieves  in  indiges- 
tion, considers  heartburn  a  chimera,  and  would  swallow  a  porcupine 
with  the  quills  on  for  a  trifling  wager,  to  him  are  accorded  those  rose- 
coloured  glasses  through   which  all   men  appear  good  fellows,   all 
women  pretty,  all  countries  agreeable  and  fair  to  look  upon.     If  he 
talks  of  the  nations  he  has  visited,  it  is  with  enthusiasm ;  if  he  writes 
about  them,  his  book  is  a  panegyric.     With  him  the  grain  of  allow- 
ance must  be  put  in  the  other  scale. 
**  I  should  like  to  see  and  judge  for  myself,"  said  I,  half  aloud,  as  I 
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followed  in  the  stream  of  passengers  over  the  plank  leading  from 
Crown  Prince  steam-boat  to  the  quay  at  Mannheim.  A  round-heai 
round-eyed,  round-bodied  Grerman,  who  was  walking  before 
thought  I  addressed  him,  and  screwed  his  head  over  his  shou 
with  a  "  Wias  belieht  ?"  but  seeing  his  mistake,  he  took  off  his 
and  tried  to  bow,  in  doing  which  he  nearly  got  pushed  into  the  ri^ 

"  Take  care,  sir.     More  than  four  feet  water." 

The  exclamation  that  so  nearly  procured  the  worthy  little  Gren 
a  bath  in  the  Rhine  was  the  result  of  a  chain  of  thoughts  which  I 
been  following  up  for  the  last  ten  minutes.  I  had  read  various  b< 
referring  to  German  life,  Grerman  students  and  universities,  and 
been  struck  by  the  very  conflicting  accounts  given  of  these  subj 
by  different  writers,  and  sometimes  even  by  the  very  same.  Amoi 
others,  I  had  read  two  works  of  a  well-known  writer  on  Germi 
from  one  of  which  I  inferred  that  the  Germans,  both  burschen 
burghers,  were  the  most  amiable,  enlightened,  and  intellectua 
created  beings ;  while  from  the  other  it  became  evident,  that^  ^ 
very  rare  exceptions,  they  were  thieves  and  pickpockets,  with  an 
casional  dash  of  the  highwayman  by  way  of  variety. 

**  Strange  that  such  difference  should  be 

*Twixt  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee  I " 

• 

Although  I  had  been  more  than  once  at  Heidelberg  and  o 
university  towns,  I  had  contented  myself  with  smiling  at  the  qi 
costumes  and  exaggerated  pipes  of  the  studiosi^  without  making 
quaintance  with  any  of  them,  or  endeavouring  to  obtain  an  ins 
into  their  habits  and  general  character. 

"I  should  like  to  see  and  judge  for  myself,"  I  repeated,  relap 
into  my  bad  habit  of  thinking  aloud,  as  I  stood  upon  the  q 
waiting  for  my  portmanteau  to  be  brought  on  shore. 

"To  see  what?"  inquired  my  old  ally  Lewis,  who  just  1 
emerged  from  the  European  hotel,  where  he  had  been  awaiting 
arrival  over  a  bottle  of  Rudesheimer.  I  communicated  to  him 
subject  of  my  cogitations. 

"  Nothing  easier  than  to  gratify  your  wish,"  said  he.  "  Instea 
remaining  three  days  at  Heidelberg,  as  you  intended,  stop  a  mo 
and  I  will  engage  to  initiate  you  into  all  the  mysteries  of  student-] 

This  I  knew  he  was  able  to  do,  as  he  had  been  some  years  resit 
in  Germany,  and  I  accordingly  closed  with  his  offer,  and  we  procei 
together  to  the  railroad. 

The  vacation  was  just  over,  and  the  students  were  flocking  bac 
college.  The  eintritts  commers,  or  opening  ceremony  of  the  seme 
was  fixed  for  the  day  following  that  of  my  arrival,  and  to  this 
friend,  who  had  his  entrees  litres  to  all  such  ceremonies,  propose 
conduct  me.  At  about  eight  in  the  evening  we  crossed  the  br 
over  the  Neckar,  and  proceeded  half  a  mile  along  the  Ziegelhai 
road  till  we  arrived  at  a  small  lane,  leading  apparently  to  some  fi 
house.  Into  this  we  turned,  and,  after  a  few  windings,  ascei 
three  or  four  steps,  and  found  ourselves  on  a  path  covered  in  wi 
trellice-work,  over  which  a  profusion  of  vines,  roses^  and  hoi 
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suckles  was  trained.  To  the  left  of  this  path  was  a  skittle-alley,  and 
at  its  extremity  stood  a  large  old-fashioned  looking  house,  which  we 
entered,  and  ascended  to  the  first  floor.  Passing  through  an  ante- 
room we  reached  the  grand  saloon,  in  which  the  students  were  already 
assembled. 

This  was  a  hall  capahle  of  containing  five  or  six  hundred  persons, 
all  comfortably  seated  at  tables.  The  ceiling  was  lofty  and  vaulted, 
full  twenty  feet  high  in  the  centre.  There  were  abundance  of  lights, 
ilthoQgh  the  dense  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke  rendered  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish objects.  The  seven  corps  or  bodies  into  which  the  students 
of  Heidelberg  divide  themselves  were  there  assembled,  each  corps  at 
adififerent  table,  and  all  wearing  their  distinctive  colours  and  badges. 
These  consist  of  a  ribbon  worn  round  the  neck  and  displayed  across 
the  breast,  and  of  a  small  cap,  without  a  brim,  stuck  just  on  the  top 
of  the  bead,  where  it  seems  to  be  placed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  people  wonder  how  the  deuce  it  keeps  there.  Some  of  the 
colours  are  very  brilliant,  the  Vandals  for  instance  wearing  red  and 
gold,  the  Swiss  red,  green,  and  gold,  the  Palatinates  light-blue  and 
silver,  and  so  on.  The  heat  was  suffocating,  and  most  of  the  students 
had  taken  ofi*  their  coats  and  were  sitting  in  their  shirt  sleeves.  The 
tables  were  covered  with  stone  bottles  of  beer,  of  which  an  immense 
provision  had  been  made  for  the  occasion;  every  man  had  a  huge 
porcelain  pipe  in  his  mouth,  some  of  them  capable  of  holding  nearly 
an  ounce  of  tobacco,  and  in  front  of  the  two  seniors  of  each  corps, 
who  sat  at  the  heads  of  their  respective  tables,  naked  schlaegers  or 
duelling  swords  were  placed.  At  one  end  of  the  room  was  an  or- 
chestra, containing  a  band  of  a  dozen  very  tolerable  musicians. 

The  first  ceremony  we  witnessed  upon  our  arrival  was  that  of  the 
^desvater,  which  is  accomplished  after  the  following  queer  fashion. 
The  two  chiefs  of  each  corps  clasp  hands,  cross  swords,  and  then,  to 
^e  accompaniment  of  the  orchestra,  sing  a  verse  of  a  song  expressive 
of  their  fervent  attachment  to  each  other,  to  their  corps,  to  burschen 
freedom  and  vaterland  in  general,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to  beer 
in  particular.  Having  done  this,  they  take  off  their  caps,  run  the 
^chla^rs  through  them,  and  leave  them  spitted  close  up  to  the  hilt. 
I^ej  tben  pass  on  to  the  two  students  sitting  next  to  them,  and  put 
them  through  the  same  ceremony.  This  continues  till  they  get  to  the 
^tom  of  the  table,  by  which  time  each  of  the  long  rapiers  have 
tlurty  or  forty  caps  stuck  upon  them.  They  then  retrace  their  steps 
^  the  table,  there  is  some  more  singing  and  hand-shaking,  and  each 
todent  resumes  his  cap. 

This  carious  proceeding  had  scarcely  been  brought  to  a  close,  when 
^  ckxsk  struck  ten,  and  somebody  called  out  *'  LosT^  which,  from 
^hat  ensued,  might  be  inferred  to  mean,  "  Go  it !"  The  whole  of  these 
^our  or  five  hundred  flourishing  young  Teutons,  all  more  or  less 
^^^  jumped  upon  the  benches  and  chairs,  and  began  insulting  one 
another  as  fast  as  they  could. 

"Von  Teufdwinkel!"  shouted  one  hopeful  youth,  with  fishy  e.j^A^ 
»nd  a  face  pale  and  sodden  from  the  abuse  of  beer  and  tobacco,  to 
'^e  invisible  person  of  another  corps  at  the  further  extremity  of  the 
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room — "Von  Teufelwinkel,  I  drink  nothing  with  you!"  (That  h 
the  established  formula.) 

«  What's  your  name  ?"  cried  the  insulted  Von  TeufelwinkeL 

The  aggressor  declined  his  patronymic. 

^^ Dummer  Junge!"  Blockhead!  retorted  the  other.  And  thai 
nras  a  challenge.  They  were  to  fight  some  time  or  other  in  the  course 
of  the  semester,  the  time  being  fixed  by  their  respective  corps.  li 
the  aggrieved  party  had  retorted  by  the  term  kundrfotty  scoundrel, 
instesd  of  the  milder  appellation  of  blockhead,  the  aroir  would  have 
been  more  serious,  because  then,  instead  of  being  padded  and  ban* 
daged  up  to  the  nose  with  cuirasses  of  leather  and  cotton,  the  com- 
batants would  only  have  been  protected  as  far  as  the  chin,  and  the 
strong  cap  which  guards  the  head  would  have  been  exchanged  for  i 
lighter  one  with  smaller  peak.  Heaven  knows  how  many  challenge! 
were  given  and  accepted  that  evening,  but  I  should  say  a  fen 
thousands,  without  reckoning  that  some  of  the  corps,  in  order  to  eoo* 
nomise  time  and  trouble,  had  amicably  agreed  to  fight  each  othei 
from  right  to  left,  every  man  of  the  one  corps  fighting  every  man  ol 
the  other  in  his  turn. 

A  few  days  later  the  duels  began,  and  I  went  down  to  see  them. 
They  take  place  in  the  large  room  of  an  inn,  at  a  little  village  neai 
Heidelberg.  Being  nominally  prohibited,  some  precautions  are  taken 
to  obtain  early  information  of  the  arrival  of  the  capelmann,  or  college 
beadle,  of  whom  all  these  young  heroes,  in  spite  of  their  imposing 
talk  and  long  rapiers,  stand  in  infinite  awe.  A  regular  system  ol 
sentries,  or  look-outs,  is  established,  women  and  lads  being  stationed 
on  various  commanding  points  to  warn  the  belligerents  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  Sometimes,  however,  he  takes  them  by  8a^ 
prise,  and  there  is  no  time  to  peel  off  the  leathern  armour  before 
alluded  to,  or  the  padded  stocks  and  sleeves  that  constitute  part  ol 
the  defences.  In  such  cases,  men,  schlaegers,  bandages,  doctor^ 
apparatus,  and  all  the  et  ceteras,  are  bundled  into  a  cupboard  or  cellar, 
and  locked  in,  there  to  remain  till  the  capelmann  has  paid  his  vitil 
and  gone  away  again.  It  occasionally  happens  that  one  of  the 
champions  has  just  been  wounded  when  an  alarm  of  this  kind  h 
given ;  and  if  the  capelmann  takes  it  into  his  head  to  remain  three  oi 
four  hours  at  the  house,  which  he  often  does,  the  unlucky  duellist  h 
obliged  to  do  the  same,  the  cold  of  the  cellar  of  course  considerablj 
increasing  the  inflammation  of  his  wounds.  The  latter,  however,  an 
usually  mere  scratches.  The  swords  are  veiy  thin  and  light,  aqoan 
at  the  extremity,  and  ground  as  sharp  as  razors  for  the  six  inchei 
next  the  point.  The  wounds  they  inflict  can  never  be  dangerous 
and  rarely  leave  scars  of  any  duration  or  importance.  How  the  eyef 
escape  appears  unaccountable,  for  frequent  cuts  and  scratches  arc 
received  on  the  eyebrow  and  cheek-bone ;  and  I  have  seen  studenti 
who  were  fighting  in  spectacles  (no  uncommon  practice)  get  tht 
glasses  broken  by  a  schlaeger  stroke  ;  but  I  never  met  a  German  who 
had  lost  an  eye  in  a  college  duel ;  and  although  such  cases  do  occaTy 
they  are  exceedingly  unfrequent.  Now  and  then  one  of  the  gladiators 
gets  the  tip  of  his  nose  cut  off;  the  fragment  is  immediatdy  pi<^ 
up,  stuck  on  again,  and  plastered  over,  and  in  a  few  days  the  mutilatfld 
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feature  is  as  well  as  ever.    I  was  rather  incredulous  as  to  this  system 

of  re-noangy  iintil  several  students  were  pointed  out  to  me  with 

unaU  scars  completely  encircling  their  probosces,  where  the  section  had 

been  made.  The  thing  is  of  common  occurrence,  and  excites  no  surprise. 

The  fayourite  lounge  with  the  Heidelberg  students  is  the  castle 

hill  and  gardens,  whither  they  repair  in  the  morning,  to  shake  off  the 

lieadache  resulting  firom  the  orgies  of  the  preceding  night,  and  in  the 

afternoon  to  listen  to  the  band  which  frequently  plays  there,  and  drink 

a  few  bottles  of  beer — per  man,  of  course — as  a  prelude  to  the  more 

copious  libations  of  the  eyening.     Very  few  of  those  who  belong  to 

the  corps  study  any  thing  ;  they  all  profess  to  be  students  of  law,  phi- 

kwophy,   medicine,  or  something  or  other,   but  it  may  easily  be 

supposed  that  youths  who  habitually  drink  from  four  to  twelve  quarts 

of  beer  overnight,  are  not  particularly  disposed  to  rise  early  and 

attend  lectures,  or  indeed  to  study  in  any  one  way.     The  real  students 

are  the  minority,  a  few  pale  bookworms,  who  avoid  the  society  of  the 

fighting  and  drinking  class,  live  frugally,  and  read  hard.     The  others 

spend  their  time  in  kneipes  and  coffee-houses,  in  the  salle  cTarmes,  or 

in  excursions  to  Baden,  Mannheim,  and  other  adjacent  towns.     The 

onlj  book  they  ever  open  is  the  song  book,  the  only  thing  they  study 

it  how  to  drin^  off  a  pint  glass  of  beer  in  a  shorter  time  than  their 

feDows,  rapid  ingurgitation  being  an  accomplishment  highly  prized 

^  the  gallant  burschen. 

I  soon  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  students,  and  found  them 
good-natured,  and,  in  many  instances,  when  they  could  be  got  away 
from  their  beer,  gentlemanly  and  intelligent  young  men.  Although 
sometimes  rough  amongst  themselves,  they  are  courteous  and  hospita- 
ble to  strangers,  whom  they  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  initiating  into 
their  queer  customs  and  habits.  Amongst  these  there  is  one  which 
stnick  me  as  being  particularly  original,  and  which  I  should  recom- 
inend  to  the  consideration  of  turf-men  in  England,  who  might,  perhaps, 
^  it  nearly  as  good  a  way  of  getting  rid  of  their  spare  cash  as 
liieking  horses  that  have  been  made  safe  to  lose,  and  prize-fighters 
who  have  never  intended  to  fight.  It  is  a  species  of  betting,  and  is 
^coompHshed  thus.  Each  of  two  persons  eats  one  of  the  kernels  of  a 
nut  or  almond  which  is  double.  The  first  of  the  two  who,  after  so 
^oiag,  takes  any  thing  from  the  hand  of  the  other,  vrithout  saying 
^  deitkey  ^  I  think,"  lias  to  make  the  other  a  present,  of  a  value 
which  is  sometimes  previously  determined,  and  sometimes  left  to  the 
S^oerosily  of  the  loser.  The  presents  are  called  VieUiebchens^  and 
sre  Qsoailj  trifles  of  a  few  florins'  value  ;  a  pipe,  a  riding  whip,  or 
iQchHke. 

My  own  experience  in  this  very  German  accomplishment  was 
ither  disastrous.  A  student,  who  for  some  reason  or  other  had 
tsken  me  in  particular  affection,  caught  me  one  day,  and  insisted  on 
^  eating  a  vielliebchen  with  him.  I  remonstrated  on  the  hardship 
<ii  compdling  an  unprotected  foreigner  to  conform  to  such  a  bar- 
^ittOQs  custom ;  but  he  insisted,  and,  to  get  rid  of  him,  I  complied, 
slthongh  feeling  certain  of  losing  ;  for  who  could  always  be  thinking 
of  «ich  an  absnrd  matter  ?    It  so  happened,  however,  that  I  was  mis- 
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taken*  The  very  same  evening,  while  playing  whist  at  the  casinOyt. 
individual  in  question  came  up  to  the  tahle  and  asked  for  a  penknife, 
presented  him  with  mine,  which  he  unsuspectingly  took,  without  sayL 
Jch  denke ;  and  I  of  course  immediately  saluted  him  with  **G(» 
morning,  Vielliebchen,"  that  being  the  consecrated  phrase  in  su 
cases.  I  now  thought  my  troubles  were  over ;  but  no  such  thifl 
Two  days  afterwards  I  was  walking  down  the  street,  when  up  caz 
my  friend,  with  a  sort  of  bludgeon  in  his  hand,  some  four  and  a  b 
feet  long,  nearly  as  thick  as  my  wrist,  and  with  a  great  porceL 
head,  having  a  view  of  Heidelberg  Castle  painted  upon  it.  L 
course  had  no  objection  to  his  fatiguing  himself  by  carrying  such 
instrument,  as  most  of  the  students  do ;  but  my  horror  and  const; 
nation  were  beyond  expression,  when  he  presented  it  to  me  a^ 
present,  or  vielliebchen.  I  at  first  thought  of  sending  it  to  so: 
museum  as  a  curiosity,  but  was  told  that  it  would  be  considered 
very  great  slight  if  I  did  not  carry  it.  I  tlierefore  had  about  t\ 
feet  of  it  cut  off,  which  reduced  it  to  a  proper  length,  and  then  a 
tempted  to  drag  it  along  with  me.  For  two  days  (dog-days)  I  walk< 
about  in  a  perspiration,  inwardly  comparing  myself  to  Hercules,  c 
account  of  the  club,  of  course.  I  made  two  or  three  desperate  bi 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  lose  it ;  left  it  in  the  public  rooms  of  hotel 
at  the  casino,  every  where,  but  no  one  would  relieve  me  of  it.  Tl 
thing  always  came  back  to  me ;  and  I  began  to  think  it  was  possessc 
of  a  devil.  I  was  growing  thin,  and  getting  a  hollow  cough,  froi 
anxiety  and  exhaustion ;  when  somebody  who  compassionated  mj  su 
ferings  suggested  to  me  to  hire  a  slave  to  carry  it  for  me.  I  cangl 
at  the  suggestion  like  a  drowning  man  at  a  hencoop,  and  engaged 
boy,  at  a  florin  a  day,  to  follow  me  every  where,  and  carry  the  stid 
Although  a  present,  it  proved  to  be  the  dearest  walking-cane  I  evi 
possessed. 

To  speak  more  seriously  of  the  burschen  and  their  doings.    Tl 
character  of  Grerman  students  as  a  body  is  not  without  its  good  pointi 
there  is  a  deal  of  frankness  and  of  honourable  feeling  amongst  thei 
and  a  marked  love  of  fair  play,  whether  in  duels  or  any  thing  ela< 
and  if  they  would  divest  themselves  of  certain  strange  prejudices,  ai 
abolish  a  few  ridiculous  customs,  which  are  kept  up  b^»iuse  tlu 
think  them  manly  and  aecht-Deutschy  or  emphatically  and  thorough 
Grerman,  they  would  be  entitled  to  rank  high  amongst  the  youth 
civilised  Europe.     That  they  are  on  the  road  to  the  improvements  f 
which  there  is  such  abundant  scope  may  be  inferred  from  a  par 
graph  which  appeared  the  other  day  in  a  German  newspaper,  where 
it  was  stated  that  duelling,  as  an  aifair  of  corj)s,  had  been  abolished 
two  of  the  universities  —  Heidelberg  being  one  of  them — and  that  i 
personal  disputes  amongst  students  were  in  future  to  be  settled  1 
arbitration.     If  this  account  be  true,  and  the  schlaeger  is  really 
fall  into  disuse,  let  us  hope  that  the  beer  barrel  will  be  resorted 
with  more  moderation,  that  the  burschen  will  read  a  little  more  u 
smoke  a  little  less, —  changes  whicrh  will  unquestionably  be  greatly 
the  advantage  of  their  health,  both  moral  and  physical. 

Philistbr. 
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Vanity,  saith  the  Preacher,  vanity  I 

Draw  round  my  bed :  is  Anselm  keeping  back  ? 

Nephews  —  sons  mine  ...  ah  Grod,  I  know  not !   Well  — 

She,  men  would  have  to  be  your  mother  once. 

Old  Grandolf  envied  me,  so  fair  she  was ! 

What's  done  is  done,  and  she  is  dead  beside. 

And  long  ago,  and  I  am  Bishop  since. 

And  as  she  died  so  must  we  die  ourselves. 

And  thence  ye  may  perceive  the  world's  a  dream. 

Life,  how  and  what  is  it  ?     As  here*  I  lie 

In  this  state-chamber,  dying  by  degrees. 

Hours  and  long  hours  in  the  dead  night,  I  ask 

'*  Do  I  live,  am  I  dead  ?"    Peace,  peace  seems  all : 

St.  Praxed's  ever  was  the  church  for  peace ; 

And  so,  about  this  tomb  of  mine.     I  fought 

With  tooth  and  nail  to  save  my  niche,  ye  know : 

— Old  Grandolf  came  me  in,  despite  my  care, 

For  a  shrewd  snatch  out  of  the  comer  south 

To  grace  his  carrion  with,  God  curse  the  same ! 

Yet  still  my  niche  is  not  so  cramp'd  but  thence 

One  sees  the  pulpit  o'  the  epistle-side, 

And  somewhat  of  the  choir,  those  silent  seats, 

And  up  into  the  aery  dome  where  live 

The  angels,  and  a  sunbeam's  sure  to  lurk : 

And  I  shall  fill  my  slab  of  basalt  there. 

And  'neath  my  tabernacle  take  my  rest 

With  those  nine  columns  round  me,  two  and  two, 

The  odd  one  at  my  feet  where  Anselm  stands : 

Peachblossom-marble  all,  the  rare,  the  ripe 

As  fresh-pour'd  red  wine  of  a  mighty  pulse 

—  Old  Gandolf  with  his  paltry  onion-stone. 

Put  me  where  I  may  look  at  him  I     True  peach, 

Rosy  and  flawless :  how  I  eam'd  the  prize ! 

Draw  dose :  that  conflagration  of  my  church 

— What  then  ?     So  much  was  sav'd  if  aught  were  miss'd  I 

My  sonSy  ye  would  not  be  my  death?    Go  dig 
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The  white-grape  vineyard  where  the  oil-press  stood, 

Drop  water  gently  till  the  surface  sinks, 

And  if  ye  find  .  .  Ah,  God  I  know  not,  I !  .  .  . 

Bedded  in  store  of  rotten  figleaves  soft. 

And  corded  up  in  a  tight  olive-frail, 

Some  lump,  ah  Grod,  of  lapis  lazuUy 

Big  as  a  Jew's  head  cut  off  at  the  nape,  • 

Blue  as  a  vein  o'er  the  Madonna's  breast . .  . 

Sons,  all  have  I  bequeath'd  you,  villas,  all, 

That  brave  Frescati  villa  with  its  bath. 

So  let  the  blue  lump  poise  between  my  knees, 

Like  God  the  Father's  globe  on  both  his  hands 

Ye  worship  in  the  Jesu  church  so  gay. 

For  Gandolf  shall  not  choose  but  see  and  burst ! 

Swift  as  a  weaver's  shuttle  fleet  our  years : 

Man  goeth  to  the  grave,  and  where  is  he  ? 

Did  I  say  basalt  for  my  slab,  sons  ?    Black  — 

'Twas  ever  antique-black  I  meant  I     How  else 

Shall  ye  contrast  my  frieze  to  come  beneath  ? 

The  bas-relief  in  bronze  ye  promis'd  me. 

Those  Pans  and  Nymphs  ye  wot  of,  and  perchance 

Some  tripod,  thyrsus,  with  a  vase  or  so^ 

The  Saviour  at  his  sermon  on  the  mount, 

St.  Praxed  in  a  glory,  and  one  Pan 

Ready  to  twitch  the  Nymph's  last  garment  off. 

And  Moses  with  the  tables . . .  but  I  know 

Ye  mark  me  not !     What  do  they  whisper  thee. 

Child  of  my  bowels,  Anselm  ?    Ah,  ye  hope 

To  revel  down  my  villas  while  I  gasp 

Brick'd  o'er  with  beggar's  mouldy  travertine 

Which  Gandolf  from  his  tomb-top  chuckles  at ! 

Nay,  boys,  ye  love  me  —  all  of  jasper  then ! 

'Tis  jasper  ye  stand  pledg'd  to,  lest  I  grieve 

My  bath  must  needs  be  left  behind,  alas  I 

One  block,  pure  green  as  a  pistachio-nut, 

There's  plenty  jasper  somewhere  in  the  world  — 

And  I  shall  have  St.  Praxed's  ear  to  pray 

Horses  for  ye,  and  brown  Greek  nuinuscripts, 

And  mistresses  with  great  smooth  marbly  limbs 

—  That's  if  ye  carve  my  epitaph  aright, 
Choice  Latin,  picked  phrase,  Tully's  every  word, 
No  gaudy  ware  like  GUmdolTs  second  line 

—  TuUy,  my  masters?    Ulpian  serves  his  need! 
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And  then  how  I  shall  lie  through  centuries 

And  hear  the  blessed  mutter  of  the  mass. 

And  see  God  made  and  eaten  all  day  long, 

And  feel  the  steady  candle-flame,  and  taste 

Good  strong  thick  stupifjiDg  incense-smoke ! 

For  as  I  lie  here,  hours  of  the  dead  night, 

Djing  in  state  and  by  such  slow  degrees, 

I  fold  my  arms  as  if  they  clasp'd  a  crook, 

And  stretch  my  feet  forth  straight  as  stone  can  point. 

And  let  the  bed-clothes  for  a  mortcloth  drop 

Into  great  laps  and  folds  of  sculptors'-work : 

And  as  yon  tapers  dwindle,  and  strange  thoughts 

Grow,  with  a  certain  humming  in  my  ears. 

About  the  life  before  this  life  I  liv'd. 

And  this  life  too.  Popes,  Cardinals  and  Priests, 

St  Praxed  at  his  sermon  on  the  mount. 

Your  tall  pale  mother  with  her  talking  eyes, 

And  new-found  agate  urns  as  fresh  as  day. 

And  marble's  language,  Latin  pure,  discreet, 

—  Aha,  ELUCESCEBAT,  quoth  our  friend  ? 
No  Tully,  said  I,  Ulpian  at  the  best ! 
Evil  and  brief  hath  been  my  pilgrimage. 
All  lapis,  all,  sons  I    Else  I  give  the  Pope 
My  villas :  will  ye  ever  eat  my  heart  ? 
Ever  your  eyes  were  as  a  lizard's  quick. 
They  glitter  like  your  mother's  for  my  soul, 
0|f  to  the  tripod  ye  would  tie  a  lynx 

That  in  his  struggle  throws  the  thyrsus  down, 

To  comfort  me  on  my  entablature 

Whereon  I  am  to  lie  till  I  must  ask 

"  Do  I  live,  am  I  dead  ?"    There,  leave  me,  there  I 

For  ye  have  stabb'd  me  with  ingratitude 

To  death — ye  wish  it — God,  ye  wish  it !     Stone  — 

Gritstone,  a-crumble !     Clammy  squares  which  sweat 

As  if  the  corpse  they  keep  were  oozing  through  — 

And  no  more  lapis  to  delight  the  world! 

Well,  go !  I  bless  ye.    Fewer  tapers  there, 

But  in  a  row :  and,  going,  turn  your  backs 

—  Ay,  like  departing  altar-ministrants. 

And  leave  me  in  my  church,  the  church  for  peace. 
That  I  may  watch  at  leisure  if  he  leers  — 
Old  Gandolf,  at  me,  from  his  onion-stone, 
As  still  he  envied  me,  so  fair  she  was  I 
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THE  PASTOR  AND  HIS  SON. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  THIRTY  TEARS'  WAR. 
BY  THE  MOUNTAINEER. 


PART.  11. 

Friedland  bad  experienced  many  bitter  melancboly  days.  Her 
frequent  change  of  masters,  although  generally  the  work  pf  the  em- 
peror himself,  had  never  been  effected  without  fearful  violence, 
battle,  and  slaughter ;  the  minds  of  the  burghers  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  scenes  of  horror ;  and  never  had  the  sun  set  upon  a  more 
dejected  city  than  Friedland  after  the  occurrences  of  the  day  which  wc 
have  already  recorded.  The  unbending  haughtiness  of  the  Duke  had 
but  exasperated  the  citizens,  and  the  sneering  cruelty  with  which  he 
had  alienated  the  boy  from  his  father  filled  them  with  indignadoo. 
Many  believed  that  his  treatment  of  the  child  was  intended  as  a 
species  of  refined  vengeance,  conformably  to  the  nature  of  Wal- 
lenstein — a  mode  of  punishing  the  city,  in  the  person  of  its  pastor, 
for  its  unwillingness  to  become  Catholic.  Similar  instances  of  cold- 
blooded and,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  grotesque  revenge  were  remem- 
bered and  related,  and  many  an  act  of  pretended  benevolence) 
terminating  in  unmitigated  oppression,  was  brought  against  him  and 
discussed  until  the  burghers  grew  furious  in  their  anger. 

Giinther  entered  with  a  broken  heart  the  house  in  which  he  had 
dwelt  for  so  many  years  in  undisturbed  tranquillity.  He  was,  how- 
ever, too  faithful  to  the  mission  which  he  bore  to  break  forth  in  wild 
and  idle  lamentation.  The  grief  of  the  father,  abandoned  by  hi0 
child,  lost  by  the  seduction  of  others,  for  a  moment  struck  him  to  the 
heart;  but  he  quickly  checked  himself,  and  turned  from  earth  to 
heaven,  who  now  alone  could  render  his  calamity  supportable.  Ho 
had  not  courage  to  communicate  in  speech  to  his  wife  the  blow  that 
had  befallen  her.  He  imparted  the  dreary  news  in  writine,  and  thA 
agony  of  the  unhappy  woman  met  with  no  assuagement  from  fai]B» 
whose  heiirt  was  without  one  ray  of  hope  or  comfort.  Giinther 
suffered  his  bereaved  wife  to  shed  the  tears  which  were  forbiddflo  to 
rise  in  himself,  and  trusted  to  providence  and  time  that  have  heikd 
the  deadliest  wounds  of  body  and  of  soul. 

As  there  was  now  nothing  more  to  put  in  order  at  home,  Giinther 
devoted  all  his  time  and  activity  to  the  congregation  from  whom  b6 
was  so  shortly  to  part  The  Duke  had  conmianded,  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday  the  church  of  the  city  should  be  consecrated  by  the 
Holy  Catholic  authorities :  there  was,  therefore,  little  time  to  lose  if 
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9  diepherd  and  the  flock  desired  to  participate  in  one  last  mournful 
d  public  expression  of  their  faith.  Upon  tlie  morning  of  Friday, 
3  well-known  and  now  more  than  ever  hcloved  sounds  of  the 
arch  bell  summoned  the  Protestant  hurghers  of  Friedland  to  the 
)le  of  the  Lord.  The  whole  population  partook  of  the  sacrament 
'  the  last  time,  and  the  throng  was  so  great  that  it  was  late  in  the 
ernoon  before  the  holy  office  was  concluded.  Catholic  priests  with 
uers  entered  the  abandoned  church  inmiediately  afterwards,  and 
Jc  possession  of  altar  and  pulpit. 

Towards  evening,  Giinthcr  went  once  more  into  the  open  air.  It 
8  twilight.  The  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  liills,  and  the  high  tower 
the  castle  and  the  steep  summits  of  the  mountain  crag  still  glowed 
th  the  purple  dye  of  his  declining  beams.  A  solemn  sadness,  a 
jp  anxiety  led  the  pastor  towainls  the  castle.  The  drawbridge  was 
im,  and  the  guard  did  not  oppose  his  passage.  There  would  have 
sn  a  perfect  stillness  but  for  the  screaming  of  the  daws  in  the 
rer,  whose  monotonous  croaking  boded  no  good  to  the  possessor  of  the 
ue,  and  for  the  blows  which  proceeded  from  the  chisel  of  a  mason, 
0,  suspended  over  the  portal  of  the  tower,  was  cutting  a  forgotten 
Jblem  into  the  ducal  arms. 

Griinther,  lost  in  meditation,  crossed  the  court,  and  reached  the 
ithic  steps  that  lead  to  the  castle.  The  name  of  his  cluld  trembled 
his  lips,  but  he  would  not  utter  it.  Yet,  though  disregarded,  and, 
qnte  of  the  minister,  tears  fell  to  the  ground  in  pity  for  the  apos- 
ie.  "  Mighty  Duke,**  he  involuntarily  murmured,  "  greatness  and 
ne  shall  fail  to  make  you  happy.  The  tears  that  drop  in  agony  from 
ne  eyes  shall  one  day  weigh  most  heavily  upon  you.  But  Heaven 
merciful,  as  I  forgive  you." 

The  organ  resounded  from  the  chapel  of  the  castle,  and  its  windows 
ae  illuminated.     Some  solemn  ceremony  had  commenced. 
"Consecrating  the  chapel,  according  to  the  Catholic  ritual!"  said 
Anther,  musingly.     "  For  ninety  years  has  service  been  conducted 
tte  in  the  Lutheran  form  :  well  —  well  —  the  purposes  of  God  are 

ve;  it  may  again  be  so ^" 

He  had  ascended  the  castle  steps,  and  now  he  stood  in  the  second 
vt  There  was  no  sentinel  and  guard  to  be  seen.  No  doubt  all 
^  ilocked  to  the  chapel,  to  witness  the  solemn  consecration.  Giinther 
Winced.  The  hall  and  corridors  were  well  known  to  him  :  he  went 
fUly  but  softly  from  passage  to  passage,  from  chamber  to  chamber, 
A  St  length  he  found  himself  at  the  open  door  of  the  chapel.  Ner- 
Ml  anxiety  possessed  him,  an  invisible  and  mysterious  power  urged 
n  onward,  and  almost  unconsciously,  and  half  unwillingly,  he  was 
cried  throij^h  the  body  of  halberdiers  into  the  midst  of  the  chapel. 
Balthazar  von  Waldhausen  officiated  at  the  high  altar,  which  was 
moulded  by  a  semicircle  of  burning  wax  lights  :  on  either  side  was 
We  furnished  with  crucifixes.  The  chapel,  as  far  as  time  had 
knitted,  had  been  converted  into  a  Catholic  church.  Before  the 
tey  between  the  Duke  and  the  Dean  Kottwa,  there  knelt  a  boy — 
^  as  Giinther  entered,  in  a  loud  but  tremulous  voice  vowed  to  the 
Mtt  who  stood  before  him  henceforth  to  renounce  his  parents,  and 
Kaicb,  1845.  —  Ka  lu.  tol.  hi.  • 
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his  family,  and  the  religious  errors  in  which  he  had  been  brought  v 
80  truly  as  he  hoped  God  would  be  merciful  and  gracious  to  him. 

Dumb  with  horror,  the  father  heard  the  renunciation  of  his  so 
but  no  sooner  had  he  finished,  and  did  the  priest  lay  his  hands  up 
the  child  for  benediction,  the  Duke  utter^  the  new  name  of  t 
adopted,  and  the  Dean  finally  sign  the  cross  upon  him,  than  the  hei 
of  the  minister  gave  way,  and  he  exclaimed  in  a  shrieking,  agonisu 
tone  — 

"  George,  thou  art  forsworn ! " 

The  words  were  scarcely  spoken  before  Giinther  fell  lifeless  at  t! 
side  of  the  Duke. 

The  brow  of  Wallenstein  grew  dark,  but  his  rage  did  not  waste  i 
self  upon  the  lifeless  superintendent.  He  had  to  deal  with  the  goa 
who  had  suffered  his  admission.  '^  Let  them  remove  the  poor  foo! 
he  said  to  Gersdoff.  "  Let  him  be  taken  to  his  home,  and  no  hai 
come  to  him.  Arrest  the  guard!  —  they  shall  be  punished  on  tl 
spot.** 

Giinther  was  carried  forth.  George,  stunned  by  the  unexpecfa 
appearance  of  his  father,  allowed  the  scene  to  be  enacted  in  ^enc 
The  pallor  of  death  overspread  his  countenance,  and  whilst  his  fatb 
lay  before  him,  he  stared  with  lack-lustre  eyes  upon  the  spot.  A 
consciousness  seemed  suddenly  lost.  As  soon  as  the  minister  wi 
removed,  the  Duke  tenderly  placed  his  hand  upon  the  boy's  shoukle 
and  mildly  said  to  him — 

'^  Courage,  my  son.  You  have  behaved  well,  and  fought  your  fin 
battle  bravely." 

The  words  brought  life  again  into  the  cheeks  of  the  young  apostiUi 
He  sighed  profoundly,  wiped  the  cold  sweat  from  his  brow,  and  the 
stammered  some  inaudible  words  in  thanks. 

'^  Where  are  the  delinquents  ?"  asked  the  Duke,  suddenly  turnifllf 
from  the  boy,  and  breaking  forth  into  the  ungovernable  violenei 
which  characterised  this  ill-regulated  mind.  "  Where  are  they  ?  ^ 
continued ;  '*  bring  them  out.  The  refractoriness  of  these  FriedlsD^ 
brutes  is  catching  ;  but,  s'death,  we  will  cure  the  pestilence  I" 

Three  soldiers  acknowledged  themselves  guilty.  They  appetid 
before  the  enraged  commander,  trembling  in  every  joint. 

"  Are  you  the  wretches,'*  said  the  Duke,  "  who  run  from  yo"* 
posts  when  an  owl  screeches  or  a  mass  is  bleated  ?** 

The  men  dropped  upon  their  knees,  and  asked  for  mercy. 

^^  Fie,  fie ;  shame  upon  you,  slaves ;  are  you  women,  that  fK 
kneel  and  pray  ?    Answer  me,  what  do  you  deserve  ?  " 

"Death,  sire— a  ball!" 

•*  No  I  **  answered  Wallenstein,  "  that  you  do  not  merit.  We  do  vi 
shoot  women,  for,"  continued  he,  a  sarcastic  and  bitter  smile  cnHN 
on  his  lip,  "  the  report  would  frighten  them.  Men  should  be  treiM 
like  men,  curs  like  dogs,  savages  like  beasts,  poltroons  like  chiUffD 
Quick,  Hans !  Put  me  the  fellows  into  women's  dothes,  and  tfaro> 
them  into  prison.  Give  them  bread  and  water,  flax  and  spindles,  ao^ 
let  them  spin  themselves  a  shift,  and  wait  there  till  they  hftve  done  it' 

Hans  von  Gersdorf  had  great  difficulty  to  keep  his  ooonteoiDOC 
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during  the  delivery  of  this  order.  Glad,  however,  that  the  Duke  had 
contented  himself  with  this  comparatiyely  mild  punishment,  he  lost 
DO  time  in  condacting  the  amazad  delinquents  to  their  dungeon,  and 
m  making  them  over  to  their  occupation.  A  minute's  delay  might 
have  brought  upon  them  a  much  severer  punishment. 

''Koltwa!"  said  Wallenstein  to  the  Dean,  after  a  pause,  ''these 
Friedlanders  are  a  stiff-necked  race.  I  am  sick  of  them !  But  they 
shall  know  that  I  am  master  here,  and  that  I  do  not  bear  the  name  of 
their  castle  for  a  mere  ornament.  Friedland  shall  help  me  to  make 
peace  in  Germany.** 

As  he  spoke  he  advanced  to  the  casement,  which  he  opened.  It 
had  an  eastern  aspect.  The  moon  was  high  in  heaven,  and  shedding 
its  tranquil  light  upon  the  plain  beneath.  The  fruitful  fields  extended 
from  the  base  of  the  castle  until  they  reached  the  mountains.  The 
stream  sparkled  like  silver  as  it  rushed,  and  flashed^  and  broke  against 
the  mighty  basalt  rocks.  '*  Look  at  this  magnificent  lowland,"  con- 
tinued Wallenstein,  still  addressing  the  Dean,  "  with  grain  in  abun- 
^ce,  woods  inexhaustible.  Here  they  may  bum  charcoal ;  and  there, 
further  up,  where  the  stream  presses  from  the  mountain  pass,  we  will 
have  powder-mills  and  iron-works.  See  to  it,  Koltwa.  They  shall 
work,  and  grow  rich ;  but  still  work  so  that  they  shall  not  enjoy 
their  gains — small  punishment  for  these  Friedland  beasts !  To-morrow 
i  go  forth.  I  will  myself  take  the  boy  to  Gitschin.  Strange  that  he 
should  be  the  only  thing  to  love  in  Friedland.  The  stars  have  given 
him,  Eohwa,  to  be  my  stay  in  weakness,  my  good  angel  in  time  of 
■Wow.  I  have  no  son.  Would  tliat  George  were,  flesh  and  blood, 
■yown!" 

A  tender  melancholy,  which  at  times  would  master  the  haughty 
B^  of  iron,  OYerspread  the  cheek  of  Wallenstein.  He  dismissed 
Kjdtwa,  and  gave  strict  orders  to  be  left  alone ;  none  should  be  ad- 
ii^itted  to  him  except  the  boy,  who  might  approach  him,  unannounced, 
»t  any  hour. 

It  grew  dark ;  the  stars  were  visible,  some  looking  inquisitively 
^een  the  heavy  silk  curtains  upon  the  man  who  worshipped  and 
Miered  in  them.  Wallenstein  paced  the  apartment  in  nervous  agi- 
tation. Suddenly  his  eye  was  rivetted  to  a  portrait  that  hung  upon 
the  wall  before  1dm.  It  was  that  of  Melchior  von  Rader.  Beneath 
^  upon  a  pedestal,  stood  the  beautifully  chiselled  marble  bust  of 
^^p  the  Second  of  Spain.  The  half-opened  mouth  partly  disclosed 
^  teelih,  whilst  a  tiger-like  smile  brooded  maliciously  upon  the  lip. 
^We  was  a  furrow  on  the  forehead,  brought  there,  as  it  would  seem, 
V  the  habitual  contemplation  of  blood  and  crime.  The  white  marble 
^  looked  altogether  like  the  representation  of  a  human  hyena. 
Viilenstein  started  back  as  his  eye  caught  sight  of  such  death-like 
'^  The  image  almost  spoke  the  history  of  the  man — cold-blooded, 
■^"powerful,  tyrant^  and  fanatic.  Fear  crept  through  the  body  even 
^  the  fearless  Duke,  and  he  passed  his  hands  across  his  face  to  drive 
^^T  the  vision.  He  could  afford  to  gaze  for  a  longer  period  upon 
|o«  handsome  countenance  of  the  Baron-— he  who  had  been  so  brave 
^  war,  so  faithful  to  his  emperor.     *'  Oh,  strange,  strange  fate  of 
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man ! "  exclaiined  the  Duke.  '^  This  is  the  man,  overloaded  with 
nitj  and  honour  by  the  master  who  now  proscribes  and  drives  1 
his  child  and  widow  !     What  destiny  is  ours  ?     Time  will  show  J 

He  paced  the  saloon  until  it  became  too  narrow  and  confined  fc 
the  thoughts  with  which  his  brain  was  charged.  He  seized  a  ti 
and  passed  into  the  adjoining  chamber,  which  opened  into  a 
larger  one,  and  terminated  in  a  range  of  apartments  which  exte 
around  the  circuit  of  the  castle.  Here  there  was  a  multitude  of 
tures — portraits,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  earlier  lords  of  Friedlai 
some  in  full  length,  others  half-lengths  ~  all  of  them  membei 
famous  families  in  Bohemia — of  the  Berkowecz,  Berka^  Dub^ 
Biberstein,  Wallenstein  examined  the  paintings  closely,  and  pi 
from  room  to  room  until  he  had  imperceptibly  made  the  entire  n 
of  the  castle.  He  found  himself  at  length  in  the  small  saloon  a| 
The  hour  of  midnight  sounded  in  the  Duke's  ear — the  last  ton< 
the  bell  were  accompanied  by  a  deep-drawn  sigh.  Walleni 
started. 

George  sat  crouching  in  a  comer  of  the  room. 

"  Whom  do  you  seek,  child  ?"  enquired  the  Duke,  approachiDf 
pale  boy.  "  Speak  to  your  father,  who  will  be  always  good 
tender  to  you." 

He  raised  the  newly  baptized  child,  and  drew  him  to  his  side, 
put  his  arm  protcctingly  about  his  waist,  and  urged  the  fair  and  c 
head  of  his  adopted  boy  fondly  to  his  bosom. 

''Say,  child,  what  grieves  you?"  continued  Wallenstein,  kis 
his  forehead.  ''  Impart  your  sorrow  to  me.  This  bosom,  my  d 
is  not  devoid  of  feeling,  let  the  world  say  what  it  will.  It  feels 
ferently  from  those  of  other  men,  but  not  the  less  intensely.  Tl 
are  griefs  buried  there,  such  as  thousands  make  a  show  o^  but  1 
never  felt.  Why  should  I  expose  them  to  the  mockery  of  a  hear! 
multitude,  who  can  never  appreciate  what  is  great  and  holy,  n 
and  beautiful.  Let  me  be  to  them  the  cold,  severe,  inexorable  n 
as  fate,  by  the  speaking  of  the  stars,  has  designed  me." 

"  Oh,  I  know  you  are  noble,"  replied  George,  with  enthusii 
"  Men  have  done  you  wrong.     They  will  say  that  you  have  sedi 
me  with  false  and  ill  hopes ;  they  will  utter  falsehood,  and  do 
injustice.     But  I — I  have  killed  my  father,  and  rendered  my  I 
mother  miserable — I  shall  never  more  be  happy !" 

''  That  interruption  in  the  chapel,  then,  has  unmanned  ji 
responded  the  Duke ;  ''  and  no  wonder !  How  little  is  it  that ; 
know  of  this  great  theatre.  Your  heart  is  easily  touched.  Com]) 
yourself.  Your  father  lives ;  and  both  he  and  your  mother  will  1 
to  acknowledge  that  I  mean  well  by  them.  Most  people,  child,  a 
be  constrained  to  accept  good  fortune,  else  will  they  never  have 
It  is  men  of  might  and  character  who  lead  fools,  endowing  them  « 
minds,  and  informing  them  what  is  good  to  do,  what  is  needfal 
avoid." 

"  Do  you  leave  Friedland  to-morrow  ?"  asked  the  boy,  in  a  toiM 
sadness.     ''  Did  I  not  hear  you  say  so  ?  " 

"  You  did." 
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*^M&j  I  make  one  request  ?" 

"  Sp«Jk  on,  child." 

"My  poor  father!" 

"WeUr 

"Suffer  me  once  more  to  see  liim  and  her!**  cried  George;  "I 
shall  never  close  my  eyes  in  peace  if  I  depart  without  one  look.  Let 
me  Tidt  them  now ;  the  night  is  dark ;  the  burghers  are  asleep ; 
no  one  will  see  me ;  and  my  parents,  too,  will  have  gone  to  their 
Wi  I  will  creep  to  their  bedside,  and  steal  from  their  unconscious 
lips  one  kiss  of  pardon.  They  will  dream  of  me,  and  I  shall  be 
happy.  I  shall  leave  them  consoled,  and  ready  to  do  your  bidding. 
Do  not,  dear  second  father,  deny  my  prayer." 

Wallenstein  listened  to  the  boy's  request  in  silence,  and  for  a 
Kcond  or  two  fixed  upon  him  a  keen  and  steady  glance. 

^  It  is  a  reasonable  wish,"  he  said,  at  length,  '^  and  it  shall  be 
gratified.  You  shall  see  them  once  more ;  and,  for  security's  sake, 
I— I  will  accompany  you." 

So  speaking,  the  Duke  rang  his  bell.  A  valet  appeared  upon  the 
instant,  with  a  dressing-gown  upon  his  arm. 

"  Not  so,"  said  Wallenstein,  addressing  him.  "  The  work  of  the 
^7  is  not  yet  finished.     My  hat  and  cloak." 

Man  and  boy  were  soon  without  the  castle  walls.  The  Duke 
^^ped  himself  closely  in  the  grey  cloak  which  he  had  exchanged 
for  the  customary  red  one.  No  one  met  them.  The  city  was  as  if 
depopulated ;  the  echo  of  their  own  footsteps  alone  disturbed  the 
profound  stillness.  Waggons  were  standing  before'  the  doors  of  the 
nooses  laden  with  utensils.  All  the  habitations  were  open  —  there 
'^ss  little  to  purloin  from  the  unhappy  people  who  had  already  lost 
•very  thing.  The  Duke  heeded  not  this  crying  testimony  to  the 
devastation  which  he  himself  had  brought  about.  They  arrived  at 
^€  city  church,  and  having  reached  it,  the  Duke,  for  the  first  time, 
8poke  — 

** Where  do  your  parents  live?" 

** There  —  there!"  said  the  boy,  in  a  tremulous  voice;  "there, 
*here  the  light  is  playing  on  the  window." 

**  Quick,  child,  our  time  is  short.     Advance !  I  will  keep  watch." 

The  house-door  was  left  on  the  latch,  as  usual.  George  glided  in. 
*^  Doke  followed  cautiously,  on  his  heel.  The  sitting-room  was 
^^serted ;  a  few  closed  trunks  were  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  with  a 
"•ndbox  containing  playthings  that  belonged  to  his  little  sisters. 
Ahe  faint  light  of  a  lamp  glimmered  from  the  bed-chamber ;  and  into 
^  apartment,  with  a  throbbing  heart,  George  stepped.  He  held 
Ws  breath.  As  he  opened  the  door  a  strange  sight  met  liis  tearful 
^w.  The  bedding  lay  upon  the  boards,  tied  up  in  bundles.  Upon 
^c  of  these,  with  his  back  resting  against  the  wall,  Gunther  slum- 
^'^^  Had  he  fallen  to  sleep  in  prayer  ?  His  hands  were  folded 
near  his  breast.  Next  to  him  sat  Barbara :  her  head  had  dropt 
*pon  the  lap  of  her  husband ;  and  her  long  loosened  tresses  almost 
^tirely  covered  her  countenance  and  bosom.  Opposite  to  them,  in 
•^^onate  embrace,  slept  the  two  sisters.     Gay  dreams  might  be 
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sporting  in  their  innocent  minds,  for  happy  smiles  were  playing  a 
their  cheeks.  Above  them  a  spider  had  weaved  its  moumful-lookin 
web.     What  meant  tliat  omen  ? 

George  advanced  to  the  sleepers.  His  heart  beat  heavily,  and  ifa 
tears  chased  one  another  rapidly  down  his  cheeks.  He  fell  upon  hi 
knees,  and  entreated  pardon  from  the  wronged  ones.  The  fathc 
sighed;  and — oh,  did  his  ears  deceive  him? — his  mother  whispere 
his  name,  and  gently  smiled.  It  was  forgiveness.  He  had  resolve 
to  steal  a  lock  of  hair  from  each  of  his  parents,  and  he  achieved  hi 
object.  This  accomplished,  he  crossed  on  tiptoe  to  his  sisters.  H 
kissed  them  both:  one  moved  her  arm  in  ^eep;  he  suffered  it  t 
touch  his  neck,  and  linger  there. 

Wallenstein  was  accustomed  to  war  and  battle,  but  he  did  not  wil 
ness  the  leave-taking  as  he  had  beheld  men  mowed  down  by  the  swor 
before  him.  A  chord  was  suddenly  struck — an  unusual  one  wit 
liim.  "  God ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  what  wretchedness  is  caused  b 
this  battling  for  a  fonn!  Can  it  be  pleasing  there?"  He  raised  hi 
eyes  to  Heaven,  whilst  sad  and  melancholy  thoughts  were  wrestlin 
with  his  soul.  It  was  not  until  he  felt  the  pressure  of  the  boy's  han 
that  he  was  again  free  from  the  labyrinth  into  which  one  moment  c 
honest  conviction  had  unexpectedly  cast  him. 

"  Are  you  ready  ?  *'  he  inquired  of  the  youth. 

"  I  have  prayed  forgiveness,"  answered  George,  *'  and  father  ha 
told  me  that  God  is  merciful." 

"  He  is,  boy.  And  know,  my  son,  that  the  destiny  of  every  on 
of  us  must  be  fulfilled.  Yours  is  a  great  and  glorious  one,  for  it  hi 
been  cast  in  the  orbit  of  my  life." 

They  quitted  the  house  as  carefully  as  they  had  entered  it — ^Wal 
lenstcin  attuned  to  seriousness  —  the  youthful  George  with  a  spiri 
at  peace. 


With  daybreak,  the  city  of  Friedland  was  in  unusual  commotioi 
Before  the  majority  of  the  houses  waggons  and  carts  were  loadinf 
silently,  but  with  a  speed  and  anxiety  that  would  have  suggested  to 
stranger  the  idea  of  advancing  enemies,  already  at  the  gate.  Tfa 
sky  was  overcast ;  the  air  sultry  and  oppressive ;  and  at  rare  in 
tervals  only  did  the  sun  glance  obliquely  from  behind  its  compac 
veil  of  vapour,  throwing  a  transient  brightness  over  the  activity  o 
the  unfortunate  city,  and  quickly  retreating,  as  if  ashamed  of  tb 
spectacle  which  he  must  needs  behold.  Upon  the  market-place,  am 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  chiwch,  the  greatest  activity  prevailed.  Her 
hundreds  of  women  and  children  were  assembled,  giving  themseLve 
up  to  grief,  and  by  their  loud  sobs  and  lamentations  tearing  the  sod 
of  men  who  would  afford  them  no  help.  These  were  creatures  whc 
for  the  most  part,  from  their  circumstances,  were  unable  to  quit  tb 
city,  and  unprotected  were,  as  it  were,  delivered  over  to  any  fati 
They  had  met  to  see  their  instructor  and  friend  once  again,  ere  the 
took  leave  of  him  for  ever. 

Towards  nine  o'clock  Giinther  appeared,  with  his  wife  and  the  tw 
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children  that  were  still  spared  to  him.  The  affliction  of  the  last  few 
days  had  added  manj  years  to  his  appearance ;  yet  there  was  a  firm- 
ness, and  even  alacrity,  in  his  gait  as  he  stepped  forth  amidst  the 
throng.  He  pressed  the  hands  of  those  who  were  nearest  to  him,  as 
ftilentlj  thanking  them  for  their  love  and  faithful  adherence.  An 
open  waggon  had  been  prepared  to  convey  him  from  the  ducal  terri- 
tory. He  ascended  it  calmly,  took  the  children  upon  his  lap,  who, 
frightened  at  the  unusual  proceedings,  burst  into  tears,  and  then  he 
ga?e  the  signal  for  departure. 

As  the  train  passed  the  church,  the  bell  sounded,  calling  the  people 
to  mass.  Ninety  years  had  elapsed  since  such  a  summons  had  been 
heard  in  Friedland. 

A  multitude  of  waggons  followed  in  the  track  of  the  superin- 
tendent, and  more  than  two  thousand  inhabitants  of  Friedland  fol- 
lowed their  outcast  pastor  on  foot.  Many  of  these  were  forced  to 
retam ;  but  they  desired  to  accompany  their  friend  as  far  as  was  per- 
mitted them. 

About  half  a  league  from  the  city,  upon  a  height  which  to  the 
south  looks  upon  Friedland  and  its  lofty  castle,  and  towards  the  north 
and  west  upon  Kunnersdorf  and  the  forests  behind  it,  there  stood  an 
old,  far-spreading,  shadowing  linden  tree.   A  misty  darkness  lay  upon 
the  country  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  but  upon  the  spot  where 
that  linden  stood  the  sun  shone  brightly,  with  all  his  glittering  rays. 
To  the  spirits  of  the  castaway  it  was  as  if  Heaven  hallowed  the  speck 
of  ground,  pointing  out  to  him  the  way  the  wanderer  should  go. 
I^ng  before  the  Friedlanders  arrived  at  the  little  oasis,  they  were 
coDficious  of  the  illumination,  which,  as  they  advanced,  did  not  per- 
ceptibly increase  in  size.     Beyond  the  linden  tree  the  traveller,  by 
^Icgrees,  lost  sight  of  Friedland.     Giinther,  therefore,  that  he  might 
<^ce  more  survey  the  place  of  his  ministry,  requested  the  train  to 
halt  Qnder  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  tree.     They  obeyed.     His  com- 
pAoions  in  misfortune,  and  all  who  accompanied  him,  crowded  round 
^e  minister  as  he  rose  in  the  waggon,  and  looked  down  upon  the 
fniitful  lowlands ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  plain  lighted  up  by  the  sun 
^u  just  80  large  that  all  the  members  of  that  sad  company  could 
Participate  in  the  general  beams.     Giinther  gazed  upon  his  children, 
aod  inspiration  brightened  up  his  cheek.     He  raised  liis  hands  to 
Heaven,  and  implored  a  blessing  upon  the  faithful  children  who  had 
preferred  penury  and  want  to  disgrace  and  base  apostasy.     He  then 
delivered  a  parting  discourse  to  his  congregation,  which  was  listened 
to  with  a  breathless  attention.     It  might  have  lasted  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  just  so  long  did  the  air  remain  tranquil — did  the  sun  shine 
andistorbed.     Scarcely,  however,  had  Giinther  concluded,  before  the 
winds  murmured  in  the  hollow  of  the  mountains,  preparatory  to  their 
breaking  forth  and  driving  before  them  a  devastating  thunder-storm, 
that  bent  its  way  towards  the  city  of  Friedland.     As  the  lightning 
flashed,  the  castle  of  I^Viedland  seemed  to  be  in  flames,  and  the  asto- 
nished multitude  could  almost  aver  they  saw  the  bright  blaze  starting 
from  the  gables.     The  storm  passed  quickly  off,  and  the  expatriated 
oontanoed  their  way  under  a  bright  and  happier  sky.     At  the  linden 
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tree  those  who  were  to  remain  behind  separated  from  the  others 
in  order  to  return  to  the  city,  more  depressed  than  they  hac 
quitted  it. 

AVallenstein,  fatigued  with  the  toils  of  the  preceding  day,  and  b] 
the  conflicting  emotions  of  his  mind,  had  slept  longer  thim  was  hL 
custom.  His  first  question  upon  awaking  was  concerning  the  Fried 
landers.  Had  they  thought  better  of  it  ?  Did  they  repent  thel 
obstinacy?     AVere  they  submissive  ?  " 

**  They  are  quitting  the  city,"  answered  the  man  to  whom  thi 
questions  were  addressed. 

"It  is  [false,''  replied  the  Duke  with  vehemence.  " It  is  a  lie — i 
delusion  of  the  devil  —  a  crafty  trick  to  extort  a  recall  of  my  com 
mands." 

"  Your  highness  may  satisfy  yourself,**  continued  the  attendant 
"  you  may  behold  them  from  the  window." 

"Where  is  my  son?"  said  the  Duke  fiercely.  "Let  him  b 
called." 

He  hurried  to  the  window,  and  tore  the  casement  open,  and  h* 
beheld  the  long  train  of  waggons,  and  the  people  following  in  thei 
rear.  He  followed  the  far  extending  line  in  gloomy  silence,  watche« 
it  at  the  linden  tree,  and  then  saw  it  slowly  disappear  behind  th 
heights." 

"  It  is  only  the  rabble  that  return,"  he  muttered  between  his  teetl 
dashing  the  window  from  him,  and  shattering  the  panes  of  glass  i 
the  act     George  stood  next  to  him. 

"  AVhcre  have  you  been  ?  "  he  asked  the  youth  abruptly,  and  witi 
severity. 

"  To  take  a  last  look  of  them  unperceived,"  replied  the  boy.  A 
he  spoke,  the  lightning  flashed  in  the  i*oom,  and  glared  before  then: 
and  the  thunder  roared  again.  The  Duke,  heedless  of  the  weathei 
stridcd  through  the  apartment  with  folded  arms  and  knitted  bron 
When  the  storm  subsided,  he  called  to  the  governor  of  the  castle. 

"  Hans ! "  said  he,  "  the  knaves  have  played  me  a  defying  ganM 
Those  that  are  left  behind  shall  atone  for  it.  Make  them  Catholic 
every  one.  If  they  oppose  you,  scourge  them,  and  make  thei 
Catholics  still.     Not  a  word :  obey  me." 

Hans  von  Grersdorf  liastened  to  execute  the  will  of  the  Duke ;  an 
the  latter  before  noon  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  that  at  least  a  hui 
dred  poor  burghers  had  been  brought  back  to  the  Catholic  church  b 
force.  His  spirits  revived.  He  spoke  much  with  George,  am 
accompanied  by  the  lad,  he  quitted  the  castle  in  the  afternoon,  an 
rode  slowly  and  haughtily  through  the  city,  accompanied  by  son 
hundred  mousquetaires.  He  did  not  deign  to  acknowledge  tli 
anxious  greetings  of  the  people  as  he  passed  by  them,  but  he  dit 
mounted  at  the  church  to  perform  his  devotions  at  the  high  altar.  Tki 
ceremony  over,  he  galloped  at  full  speed  from  the  city,  the  spari 
darting  from  the  horse's  hoofs,  and  the  blood  red  mantle  of  the  ride 
streaming  after  him  like  a  fiery  train. 

Wallenstein  had  seen  the  city  for  the  last  time.  He  never  viaite 
it  again.     He  cursed  the  stiff-necked  citizens  as  he  abandoned  tli 
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spot)  who  had  preferred  a  life  of  liberty  with  poverty  and  want,  to 
nfetj  and  prosperity  and  a  compliance  with  his  arbitrary  wilL 

Ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  enacting  of  the  scenes  described ; 
horrible  warfare  had  laid  waste  cities,  villages,  and  fields ;  and  the 
blood-thirsting  monster  still  infested  the  whole  of  Grermany,  like  a 
hungry  jackall,  ready  to  devour  anything  that  yet  had  life.  In  the 
midst  of  this  hideous  misery  there  were  names  pre-eminent  for  valour 
aod  glory,  fearful  meteors,  rapidly  flying  through  the  world,  and  as 
quickly  vanishing.  Wallenstein,  more  feared  than  beloved  by  the 
multitude,  was  worshipped  like  a  God  by  the  army.  Others,  more  or 
less  remarkable,  ranged  themselves  at  his  side,  found  their  adherents, 
and  formed  the  subject  of  fire-side  conversation  in  the  abode  of 
burghers  and  country  people. 

A  short  league  from  the  city  of  Zittau  and  to  the  west  of  it,  there 
lies  in  a  pleasant  valley  an  extensive  village,  built  in  the  form  of  a 
horse-shoe.  In  the  centre  of  it  stands  the  church,  bordering  upon 
open  fields.  It  is  an  ancient  massive  building,  which  for  centuries  has 
withstood  the  ravages  of  wind  and  weather.  Immediately  attached 
to  the  church,  and  opening  into  the  churchyard,  is  the  pastor's  house — 
a  Urge,  rambling,  and  uncomfortable  building,  which,  at  the  time  of 
which  we  speak,  was  still  less  fit  for  habitation  than  at  the  present 
daj.  In  the  large  dwelling-room  of  this  building,  at  the  beginning  of 
March  1634,  sat  the  pastor  and  his  family.  They  were  drawn  around 
an  unsightly  deal-table,  and  Giinther  was  in  the  act  of  asking  a 
blessing  upon  the  frugal  fare  which  a  young  and  blooming  maiden 
had  just  served  up.  In  the  enormous  stove  composed  of  Dutch  tiles, 
the  small  sticks  of  a  faggot  were  crackling ;  but  the  sharp  wind  that 
hlew  without,  lashing  the  fiakes  of  snow  against  the  window,  did  not 
coffer  the  room  to  attain  any  degree  of  comfortable  warmth.  A 
B^nd  maiden,  of  equally  pleasing  appearance,  still  held  in  her  hand 
the  bnmt-out  sprig  of  juniper  with  winch,  after  the  custom  of  country 
P^le  in  this  neighbourhood,  she  had  a  little  time  before  fumigated 
the  damp  and  vaporous  apartment.  The  hair  of  the  pastor  was  very 
§^7;  but  there  were  no  marks  of  age  in  his  countenance,  and  his 
S^tle,  quiet  wife  too  appeared  to  have  lost  her  original  sprightliness  of 
temperament,  more  from  melancholy  experience  than  from  the  advance 
of  time.  No  wonder  !  the  days  were  sad  and  disturbed,  and  who 
^d  perceive  the  end  of  them  1  Before  the  meal  was  finished,  loud 
^ocks  at  the  outer  door  of  the  house  startled  the  peaceful  family,  and 
brought  the  two  maidens  to  their  feet.  They  removed  the  knives  and 
fwks,  and  went  in  company  to  admit  the  visitors. 

**  Who  can  it  be?"  said  the  elder  one,  Anna — she  who  had  burned 
the  sprig  of  juniper.  "  Since  the  Croats  pillaged  us,  every  noise 
terrifies  me." 

"  A  poor  hungry  traveller,  no  doubt,"  replied  the  younger  one. 
**  Some  poor  wretch  who  has  lost  his  road,  perhaps.  Take  courage, 
Anna." 

The  door  was  opened,  and  the  girls  returned  with  a  tall  robust 
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man  who  carried  a  pack  upon  his  back,  and  at  his  side  a  large  I( 
pouch  covered  with  seal-skin. 

"  Good  even,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  a  good  appetite  to  you  f 
may  Grod  bless  it  to  you.  He  fixed  his  iron-tipped  staff  agai 
wall,  and  threw  the  pack  upon  the  ground.  IrVetty  weatbe 
are  the  Croats  abroad  in  it  ?" 

^^  Warm  yourself,"  said  the  pastor ;  *^  and  if  you  are  hungr 
are  heartily  welcome  to  bread  and  a  mouthful  of  soup." 

"  Thank  you,  pastor,  thank  you,"  replied  the  other.    "  A  god 
cheerfully  offered,   brings  double  increase.     Grod    grant  us 
times,  pastor." 

The  stranger,  without  standing  upon  ceremony,  seated  himsel 
a  footstool.  He  was  a  pedlar ;  one  of  those  who,  in  spite  of  the  ti 
of  the  times,  wandered  far  and  wide  over  the  country,  and  whiL 
carried  on  their  trade,  acted,  at  the  same  time,  the  part  of  x 
chronicles.  It  was  on  this  account  that  pedlars  were  welcome  ^ 
every  where,  and  found  ready  customers  amongst  those  wh< 
eager  to  hear  of  the  latest  battles  and  the  newest  events, 
reports  were  vague  and  uncertain,  and  seldom  exact,  but  their 
on  that  account  was  not  the  less  in  the  eye  of  the  curious. 

'^  How  do  things  look  in  the  empire?"  asked  Barbara. 

"  Can*t  say  1 "  replied  the  pedlar.     "  Haven't  been  there  for 
time,  and  haven't  spoken  to  a  soul  who  has  come  from  there. 
guessy  though,  how  things  look  —  strife,  murder,  and  flames,  ai 
are  every  where  else.     Nothing  in  fashion  now  but  murder  ; 
become  right  royal  and  imperial." 

^'  How  so  ?  "  inquired  the  pastor,  listening  attentively. 

"Why,  only  see  now,  what  creatures  we  are  I"  continui 
pedlar.  "  The  moment  the  belly  is  full,  business  is  forgotten, 
good  eating  and  drinking  had  well  nigh  driven  the  whole  matte: 
my  head.  Wait  a  minute  —  I  shall  find  it  directly ;  it  is  the  cl 
thing  in  my  bundle."  And  so  saying,  he  opened  a  leathern  ] 
and  took  out  a  few  loose  sheets,  such  as  were  published  at  the  ti 
want  of  better  newspapers,  to  be  retailed  by  pedlars  and  baUad-d 

"  Here,"  said  he,  "  is  the  newest  and  most  important  murdei 
in  beautiful  verse  ;  the  people  run  after  it  like  mad  ;  they  can't 
them  fast  enough.  There  —  miss  will  be  able  to  read  it;  shi 
say  it  aloud ;  for  my  part  I  could  hear  it  for  ever ;  it  lays  h 
one  quite  wonderfully." 

Anna  took  the  leaves  and  gave  them  to  her  mother.  The 
scarcely  glanced  at  them  before  she  uttered  a  piercing  screaii 
suffered  the  papers  to  fall  from  her  hands. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  exclaimed  the  pastor,  seizing  the  p 
and  huHTing  his  gaze  across  them  with  deep  emotion,  he  read 
doggrel  verses  that  announced  to  him  the  death  of  Waixehs 
"  Dead  ?  "  said  the  pastor,  folding  the  paper. 

"  Yes,  as  a  door-nail,"  added  the  pedlar. 

"  The  great,  the  mighty,  the  invincible  —  the  terrible,  bn 
great  man  I" 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  FURNACE. 

BY  EDWABD  JOHN  SELWTK. 


"  The  Fire  that  faith  not,  *  It  ii  enough.'  - 

Pbov.  XXX.  16. 


Heap  on  the  coal  I  my  masters ! 

Stint  not  the  food  I  love ; 
I  need  no  banquet-tasters, 

Its  wholesomeness  to  prove* 
Heap  on !  with  hand  unsparing, 

And  scuttle  and  shovel  light : 
ni  sing  je  songs  worth  hearing ! 

Deem  je  me  dumb  to-night  ? 
Mine  is  a  mirthful  storjr, 

Though  haply  sad  to  you  — 
Say,  would  ye  wot  of  glory  ? 

Then  list — my  tale  is  true ! 

Whilome,  this  spot  was  meadow. 

Where  now  I  roar  at  night ; 
O'er  the  greensward,  sun  and  shadow 

Danc*d  in  succession  bright. 
Here  came  the  gay  fawn,  bounding 

Its  dappled  dam  to  greet ; 
Heard  they  my  rude  roar  sounding, 

Methinks  their  hoof  were  fleet. 
Here  rose  the  lark  at  morning, 

The  blythe  thrush  warbled  here ; 
Saw  they  my  black  throat  yawning, 

They'd  tumble  in  with  fear  ! 
Hither  came  Touth  and  Beauty, 

Light  steps  and  laughter  gay ; 
Methinks  her  face  were  sooty, 

Who  gaz'd  too  near  to-day. 
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But  lo !  with  axe  on  shoulder, 

The  skilful  artisan  — 
Surely,  there  is  none  bolder 

Than  that  strange  creature,  man — 
He  came,  and  hew'd  the  forest  — 

He  dug  beneath  the  soil  — 
His  toil  was  of  the  sorest,    ■ 

Yet  he  reck'd  not  of  his  toil. 
Daily  and  nightly  —  deeper 

Beneath  the  earth  he  div'd  — 
Woe !  to  the  ling'ring  sleeper ! 

Woe !  to  the  newly-wiv'd. 
Why  bor'st  thou,  thou  that  borest  ? 

Delver,  why  delv'st  thou  so  ? 
Aboye  ye  grew  the  forest — 

Seek  ye  fresh  groves  below  ? 
They  had  hewn  wood  in  the  meadow. 

They  found  more  wood  below ; 
For  beneath  that  pit's  dark  shadow. 

Thick  trunk  on  trunk  did  grow. 
'Twas  coal,  they  said  —  rich  treasure ! 

And,  faith,  right  glad  were  they. 
They  found  great  store  —  "  No  measure 

Can  mete  it  ou^"  they  say. 
Coal  I  'tis  the  diamond's  brother ! 

Strange  speech,  I  ween,  yet  true  ; 
Of  one  substance  and  one  mother, 

Diverse  enough  their  hue  ! 
This  coal  I  feed  on  nightly  — 

Coal,  I  devour  by  day :  — 
Heap,  heap  on !  the  more  brightly 

I  bum  the  more  111  say. 
And  lo  I  in  other  places 

They  delv*d  beneath  the  sod, 
And  cheeried  grew  their  faces, 

And  with  lighter  step  they  trod. 
"  Ho !  ho !  black  iron,"  they  shouted, 

"  Great  luck  is  ours  to-day !  " 
They  laughed.     "  What  dullard  doubted 

There  was  treasure  in  this  clay  ? 
Erewhile,  men  said,  earth  riches 

Wave  with  the  golden  corn ; 
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Our  darksome  pits  and  ditches 

The  crayens  laugh'd  to  scorn. 
Saj,  will  they  hiugh,  when,  clashing 

Farmer  with  artisan, 
In  banded  conflict  dashing 

Black  iron  against  red  grain 
Shall  fill  the  world  with  anguish^ 

Tumult,  and  wild  dismay. 
Till  the  grim  ore  shall  vanquish 

Grain's  bonded  knavery  ?  ** 
Then  took  they  brick,  and  daily 

Made  me  more  tall  and  strong — 
(Ye  must  ply  my  fire  more  gaily. 

An  ye  would  hear  my  songV 
Then  took  they  fire,  and  taught  me 

On  all  that  bums  to  feed : 
I  ate  up  all  they  brought  me, 

Nor  knew  I  aught  of  need. 
Days,  nights,  weeks,  months,  yea  longer 

Than  one  of  you  can  tell, 
Stronger  Tve  wax'd  and  stronger. 

As  I  remember  welL 
From  out  the  earth's  dark  treasure, 

They've  brought  me  coal  for  food : 
How  my  black  jaws  glow  with  pleasure. 

When  I  roar  my  thanks,  "  'Tis  good !" 
From  out  the  earth's  cold  bosom. 

They've  brought  the  hard  black  ore  : 
It  has  withered  like  some  blossom 

My  scorching  blast  before. 
I've  laugh'd  and  gleam*d,  how  brighdy ! 

To  see  the  white  stream  glow. 
When  the  tanks  are  open'd  nightly. 

That  the  molten  flood  may  fiow. 
But  louder  far  my  laughter. 

When  they  hurl  in  coal  and  ore : 
Should  he  who  hurls  fall  after, 

He  never  stints  me  more. 
But  draw  ye  somewhat  nearer ; 

Pve  a  little  tale  to  tell : 
*Twill  somewhat  thrill  the  hearer. 

But  ye  may  bear  it  welL 
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So  heap  the  fuel  —  ay,  faster  — 

I  hunger.     Telling  tales 
Is  hung'ring  work,  good  master ; 

The  hungry  memory  fails. 
J£  ye  would  hear  my  story. 

Then  feed  me  —  an  ye  may  — 
Te  know  not  what's  before  ye^ 

J£  your  feeding  hand  ye  stay. 

'Tis  long  ago  —  I  heed  not 

How  long  the  time  may  be  — - 
There  liv'd  a  maid  -—  ye  read  not 

Of  a  lovelier  maid  than  she. 
Though  humbly  faring,  healthy ; 

With  earth's  lore  ill  endow'd : 
In  every  good  gift  wealthy, 

In  conscious  virtue  proud. 
Tears  brought  at  length  a  lover. 

Her  maiden  heart  to  prove : 
(I'd  be  last  one  to  reprove  her. 

But  I  know  not  what  is  lave). 
He  lov'd  her  well  — and  pleaded 

As  a  lover  only  can : 
Provision  small  they  needed, 

Blest  woman  with  blest  man ! 
He  wed  her,  and  she  bore  him 

One  lovely  child  —  men  tell : 
But  woe  was  hanging  o'er  him — 

'Twas  winter  —  wages  fell  — 
And  work  grew  scarcer  daily  — 

And  his  heart  sank  cold  within  — 
His  eye's  bright  fire  wan'd  palely. 

And  his  frame  grew  weak  and  thin. 
Tet  he  toil'd  on,  though  labour 

Grew  cheaper,  day  by  day ; 
Till  each  whisper'd  to  his  neighbour, 

"  Where  get  we  bread,  I  pray  ?  " 
Yet  did  that  lovely  maiden. 

Because  her  love  was  strong, 
Pale,  hung'ring,  sorrow-laden, 

Endure  in  silence  long. 
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At  lengthy  one  day,  he  left  her, 

Yet  not  in  wrath  but  love ; 
Ne'er  had  he  thus  bereft  her, 

Save  for  her  weal  to  rove. 
"For,"  said  he,  "  while  I  linger. 

Wages  more  scarce  become ; 
By  search,  'chance,  I  may  bring  her 

To  some  more  prosp'rous  home.** 
He  went,  and  long  he  wander'd — 

And  sought  —  but  all  in  vain ; 
"  Woe  I  woe !  **  whene'er  he  ponder'd. 

On  his  return  again. 
Meanwhile  he  sicken'd  —  sorrow 

Had  wrought  on  him  full  sore. 
Sad  each  day  —  sad  each  morrow  — 

Hopeless  his  evermore. 
He  died  —  heart  broken.     Sadness 

Had  laid  the  husband  low  — 
Grief  wrought  the  wife  to  madness 

(At  least  men  deemed  it  so,) 
For  one  night,  when  the  curtain 

Of  darkness  veil'd  the  sky, 
She  heard  a  voice  uncertain, 

A  long,  low,  dismal  cry  — 
*'  Twas  the  furnace  wrought  this  sorrow  — 

Let  the  furnace  have  his  fill  — 
Thy  dearest — e*er  to-morrow  — 

Else  "  —  then  the  voice  was  still ! 
She  listen*d  —  'twas  repeated  — 

And  thrice  she  heard  the  same  — 
Till  each  madden'd  sense  was  cheated, 

And  her  brain  seem'd  all  on  flame. 
From  her  humble  couch  she  started. 

And  along  the  path  she  sprung  — 
Unclad  —  her  hair,  loose-parted. 

To  the  chill  night-breeze  she  flung  — 
And  in  her  arms,  half-waken'd. 

Her  shiv'ring  child  she  bore. 
To  where  my  tall  form  blacken'd. 

To  my  glare,  and  smoke,  and  roar. 
"  My  child,**  she  cried,  «  what  ail'st  thou  ? 

Is  the  night  dark  and  chill  ? 
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Haply  from  terror  quail'st  thou, 

That  I  shall  work  thee  ill  ? 
Hush  thee,  my  child  —  grim  voices 

Have  call'd  us,  and  we  go ; 
Yea,  my  sad  heart  rejoices 

To  have  been  summoned  so. 
Soon  will  thy  father  greet  thee. 

Thy  father,  lost  so  long ! 
With  his  own  kind  smile  he'll  meet  thee — 

Fear'st  thou  /ic'fl  do  thee  wrong  ? 
No,  my  child  —  warm  is  the  pillow 

Where  thou  shalt  lay  thy  head ; 
Whelm'd  'neath  yon  fiery  billow 

Thou'lt  pine  no  more  for  bread. 
And  I,  too,  soon  shall  follow  — 

Without  thee,  what  were  I  ? 
Hear'st  thou  again  that  hollow  — 

Ah  me  I  —  that  dismal  cry  ? 
Then  clasp  thee  closer,  dearest ! 

Hush  thee !  'twill  soon  be  o'er  ! 
Fear  not  —  I  know  thou  fearest 

Thou  wilt  never  see  me  more. 
Nay  —  my  love  —  where  thou  goest 

I  straight  shall  follow  too : 
How  small  a  part  thou  knowest 

Of  what  I  go  to  do ! 
Farewell !  farewell !  one  instant  — 

And  we  shall  meet  again. 
Thou'lt  fare  better  there,  sweet  infant : 

One  pang  —  then  no  more  pain  ! " 
Once  and  again  she  kiss'd  him  — 

Sure,  since  the  babe  saw  light, 
Sweeter  kiss  ne'er  had  bless'd  him. 

Than  she  gave  that  dismal  night. 
Then  once  again  —  then  leapt  she 

Where  ye  hurl  in  the  ore  — 
There  she  hurl'd  him  —  nor  wept  she 

That  she  ne'er  should  meet  him  more. 
Nay  —  had  she  wept,  I  reckon 

Her  tears  had  soon  been  dry. 
For  surely,  ne'er  war-beacon, 

Flam'd  half  so  fierce  as  I. 
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It  had  done  ye  good,  to  have  listen'd 

How  the  child's  flesh  crack'd  and  fizz'd, 
And  seen  how  my  fierce  eyes  glisten'd. 

And  the  wild  sparks  round  it  whizz'd. 
She  mark'd  it  all — and  screaming 

Asked,  '^  Hast  thou  now  thj  fill  ? 
Sore  'twas  thou  call'dst,  —  no  dreaming 

Had  wrought  me  half  this  ill ; 
But  since  thou  hast  the  habj, 

Take  now  the  wife  as  well : 
Thou  loy'st  rich  food  —  and  may  be, 

Much  of  it :  who  can  tell  ?  " 
Then  down  the  opening  hollow, 

With  a  rending  shriek,  and  wild, 
She  sprang,  right  glad  to  follow, 

Where  she  had  hurl'd  her  child. 
Thus,  I  had  slain  the  father  — 

For  I  caus'd  his  want  of  bread. 
But  I  knew  he  would  die  rather, 

In  his  wife's  and  infant's  stead ; 
So  I  call'd  the  mother  to  me, 

And  bade  her  bum  the  child ; 
Now  which  of  ye  can  show  me 

Mirth  half  so  gay  and  wild  ? 
And,  but  that  ye've  been  filling 

My  throat  with  what  I  loy'd, 
While  I  my  tale  was  telling. 

Ye  too  my  mirth  had  prov'd. 
Now  each  good  sprite  that  hovers. 

Would  ye  do  me  a  good  turn, 
Send  me  plenty  of  young  lovers, 

To  wed,  and  starve,  and  bum. 


^  1845.— wo.  III.  WL.  III. 
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CONTINENTAL    RAILROADS. 

BY  R.  MONCKTON   MILNES,   M.P. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  remind  the  public  that,  while  the  tables  of 
Parliament  are  groaning  under  the  weight  of  railroad  bills,  and  while 
the  unhappy  members  are  preparing  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the 
London  season  in  temporary  committee-rooms,  of  the  same  fabric  and 
containing  as  much  comfort  as  those  which  New  Zealand  colonists 
erect  on  their  first  arrival,  a  large  part  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
vigorously  directing  its  energies  the  same  way.  The  French  railways, 
indeed,  with  their  £nglish  capital  and  English  labour,  are  most  of 
them  extensions  of  English  lines,  and  in  a  short  time  we  shall  be 
sped  by  steam  from  London  to  Rome,  almost  without  being  aware  that 
we  are  traversing  the  dominions  of  our  ancient  enemy  and  now  dis- 
trustful friend.     When  however  we  are  all  well  jolted  together  in  the 
same  train,  the  "  entente  cordiale  **  will  perhaps  be  closer  than  it  now 
is.     No  longer  will  the  English  carriage  roll  through  the  plains  of 
Touraine  and  Auvergne  in  all  its  solitary  pomposity,  with  the  lad/s 
maid  indignant  at  not  stopping  regularly  for  tea  at  four  o'clock  in  a 
housekeeper's  room,  and  the  courier  as  pretentious  as  an  Eastern 
dragoman  :  no  longer  will  the  steamer  descend  the  Ehone  with  the 
light  freight  of  one  English  family,  taking  the  boat  to  themselves  to 
avoid  the  annoyance  of  continental  contact.     When  indeed  France  is 
thus  thoroughly  permeable,  we  shall  have  less  probability  of  anf 
desire  for  political  "  isolation,"  which  would  not  only  throw  it  bai 
in  the  course  of  national  improvement,  but  render  its  railroads  very 
bad  speculations.     It  will  perhaps  be  no  loss  in  the  end  that  tlvs 
French  railways  have  been  subject  to  so  much  delay :  when  one  sees 
the  confused  net  of  iron  which  is  likely  to  be  spread  over  England,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  that  there  is  not  much  reason  in  the  view  taken 
of  the  subject  the  other  day  by  Lord  Howick,  and  nine  years  ago  by 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  that  private  speculation   should  have  only  beea 
allowed  to  range  within  the  limits  of  an  extensive^and  general  scheme 
of  railway  conmiunication,   organised  by  government    aflter   large 
inquiry  and  deep  consideration.     Draw  on  the  map  of  England  the 
lines  of  all  the   projected   railroads,    and  you  will  not  only  hiTe 
hundreds  of  miles  of  parallel  lines,  but  many  where  they  fall  exactlj 
over  one  another.     This  will  be  avoided  in  France  :  the  lines,  gene- 
rally speaking,  will  be  the  best  possible,  and  constructed  and  worked 
at  an  immense  reduction  of  cost,  the  whole  loss  of  previous  experi- 
ments having  fallen  upon  England  as  the  price  of  unrestrained  com- 
petition.   We  can  hardly  regret  this,  remembering  how  probable  it  is 
that  neither  our  government  nor  any  other  woidd  have  veiitiiied  to 
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bnak  up  the  old  system  of  communication  into  which  so  many 
imtiests  had  twisted  their  roots,  and  on  which  thej  were  thriving ; 
kov  many  arguments  might  have  been  brought  against  its  disturb- 
ince;  and  how  unwilling  many  of  us  would  have  been  to  turn  the 
Great  North  Road  into  a  meadow  and  its  splendid  inns  into  barns  for 
a  problematical  public  advantage.  But  now  that  the  adventurous 
firit  of  speculation  has  opened  this  rich  field  to  the  employment  of 
eipita],  it  is  surely  necessary  that  as  strong  an  element  of  order 
dioaid  be  introduced  into  the  system  as  is  consistent  with  its  free 
^elopment,  and  that  we  should  guard  against  the  probability  of 
imfinished  or  unworked  lines  of  railroad  stretching  over  the  country 
rt  lome  future  period,  as  useless,  but  by  no  means  as  ornamental,  as 
tfae  aqaedacts  over  the  Campagna  of  Rome.  Nothing  can  be  more 
igneable  than  the  French  railroads  that  are  already  opened ;  the  one 
from  Rouen  to  Paris  keeps  crossing  the  Seine  like  a  huge  snake  lying 
over  its  course,  and  exhibits  a  series  of  continuous  pleasant  rural 
pfetnres  such  as  we  hardly  know  of  on  any  English  line.  It  is  a 
eonmon  assertion  that  travelling  by  railroad  will  injure  or  even 
teroy  the  sense  of  natural  beauty,  and,  true  enough,  the  details  of 
nenery  cannot  be  enjoyed  from  a  railroad,  but  there  is  some  compen- 
ntkm  in  the  distinct  perception  you  acquire  of  the  characteristics  of 
tbe  country  you  traverse ;  the  clear  feeling  you  attain  of  its  natural 
vditions  is  Uke  that  of  the  reality  of  a  large  geological  section. 

The  railroads  in  Italy  are  only  just  begun ;  and  the  beginning 
M  the  chain  that  binds  together  the  great  cities  of  Lombardy,  and 
bb  the  islands  of  Venice  to  the  mainland.  This  last  circum- 
teee  has  been  regarded  with  dismay  by  others  than  the  mere 
Msdmental  traveller:  it  has  been  said  that  the  peculiar  beauty  of  that 
gveit  dtjy  ^^  which  was  neither  infant  nor  stripling,  which  God  took 
\j  the  hand  and  taught  to  walk  by  itself  the  first  hour,"  is  past  for 
erer;  and  that,  in  fact,  Venice  will  lose  all  its  charm  for  the  stranger. 
Ilns  will  probably  turn  out  a  very  unfounded  fear :-  for  the  great 
bridge  which  stretches  from  Mestre  to  Venice,  besides  being  in  itself 
A  Bost  beautiful  object,  and  a  very  characteristic  approach  to  the 
Qneen  of  the  Waters,  meets  the  back  of  the  city  at  a  point  little  known 
ti  iny  except  residents  in  Venice,  and  does  not  in  the  least  interfere 
vifeh  the  noted  public  buildings,  or  any  of  the  glories  of  the  great 
ttd.  As  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  it  may  indeed  be  more  agreeable 
0  mtay  minds  to  see  Venice  in  a  process  of  solemn  decay,  than  under 
he  influence  of  a  gradual  recovery  from  desolation  and  poverty ;  but 
iae  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  material  advantages  Venice  will 
Brire  from  her  railroads  wiU  in  any  great  degree  alter  the  appear- 
of  that  part  of  the  town  where  most  of  its  architectural  beau- 
are  concentrated;  nor  will  Venice  be  less  like  its  ancient  self 
its  harbour  is  bristling  with  masts,  and  its  piazzas  crowded 
ith  merchants :  the  commercial  restoration  of  Venice  is  all  in  its  old 
irit — it  is  essentially  a  place  of  traffic,  and  every  thing  that,  like 
a  railroad,  tends  to  fill  it  with  business  and  enrich  it  with  mer- 
andise,  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  Dandolos  and 
igOB.     Had  the  railroad  not  been  continued  into  Venice,  a 
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large  warehousing  and  mercantile  town  would  have  ariaen  at  theT 
terminus,  and  Venice  would  have  derived  no  advantage  from  what 
now  promises  to  be  the  cause  of  a  renewal  of  its  pristine  wealth,  and 
thus  of  the  preservation  of  its  monumental  splendour. 

Delightful,  indeed,  will  it  be  to  traverse  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  without  dust  or  annoyance ;  to  flj,  as  it  were,  from  the  Duomo 
of  Milan  to  the  Campanile  of  St.  Mark ;  to  enjoy  the  richness  of  the 
country  without  the  interminable  length  of  poplar  avenues ;  and  to 
have  for  resting-stations  the  noble  towns  of  Padua,  Yicenza,  and 
Verona.  We  fear  it  will  be  long  before  any  complete  system  of  rail- 
roads is  organised  in  Italy,  but  those  from  Naples  to  Castel-a-Mare, 
and  from  Milan  to  Monza,  are  well  managed  and  profitable ;  lines  are 
in  process  of  construction  from  Florence  to  Leghorn,  and  £ix>m  Lucca 
to  Pisa;  while  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  lines  in  Sardinia  is  under 
consideration. 

K  France,  centralised  as  she  is,  be  justified  in  her  tardiness  in 
establishing  this  means  of  communication,  there  would  be  mudi 
excuse  for  Germany,  with  all  its  separation  of  great  and  little 
states,  even  if  hardly  any  thing  had  there  been  done  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  time.  Take  up  the  map  of  Grermany,  and  see  how  it  is 
dissected  into  all  sorts  of  strange  shapes  and  fragments  by  its  politicil 
relations,  and  you  will  wonder  that  so  many  necessary  difficulties 
of  separate  interests  have  been  already  conquered,  and  that  she 
is  further  advanced  in  the  way  of  intermutual  communication 
than  any  part  of  the  world  except  England.  From  Berlin  alons 
already  issue  railroads  to  Potsdam,  to  Stettin,  to  Frankfurt-on-the- 
Oder ;  besides  the  great  line,  which,  diverging  at  Cothen,  leads  on  the 
right  to  Magdeburg  and  Hanover,  on  the  left  to  Leipzig,  Dresden, 
and  Altenburg  ;  the  former  of  which  branches  is  to  be  continued  to 
the  Rhine, — the  latter  to  Frankfurt-on-the-Main  in  one  direction,  and 
in  the  other  to  Prague. 

In  October,  1842,  the  King  of  Prussia  addressed  a  rescript  to  his 
assembled  states  respecting  the  railroads  of  Prussia,  and  declared  it 
most  desirable  that  the  continuations  which  we  have  already  mentioned 
should  be  effected ;  and  that  lines  should  be  made  to  connect  Berhn 
with  Konigsberg,  Danzig,  and  the  Russian  frontier  on  one  side,  with 
Breslau,  Opfeln,  and  the  Austrian  frontier  on  the  other ;  as  also  a 
cross  line  which  should  connect  the  two  last,  and  should  pass  through 
Posen.  The  government  refused  to  undertake  the  lines  itself,  bat  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  guarantee  the  companies  that  should  undertake 
these  projects  in  the  receipt  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  interest  on 
the  shares,  the  government  taking  a  seventh  of  the  shares,  and  by  a 
gradual  process  of  amortissement  buying  up  ultimately  the  whok 
scheme.  The  means  for  this  advance  of  interest  were,  if  necessary,  to 
be  supplied  by  a  re-imposition  of  the  duty  on  salt,  from  which  the 
country  was  just  relieved.  The  states,  after  in  vain  urging  the 
government  to  undertake  the  work  at  its  own  expense,  consented  to 
the  terms ;  and  at  this  moment,  in  addition  to  the  twelve  railroads 
that  are  open  in  Prussia,  nine  are  in  progress,  five  certain  to  be 
undertaken,  and  twenty-three  seriously  projected ;  the  whole  lengUt 
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of  those  already  open,  in  progress,  and  ready  to  be  undertaken,  is 
about  sixteen  hundred  miles.  It  will  not  fail  to  be  remarked  that  the 
imall  interest  with  which  the  projectors  are  here  content,  affords  as 
strong  a  contrast  to  our  speculations,  as  the  desire  to  throw  the  whole 
onus  on  the  government  does  to  the  energetic  competition  of  our 
schemes ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  that  very  competition,  when 
the  schcanes  are  once  realised,  will  reduce  our  profits  to  something 
like  the  continental  level. 

We  have  been  so  much  accustomed  to  look  merely  at  the  immediate 
idviDtages  and  minuter  comforts  of  railways,  that  we  have  rarely 
oonsidered  how  great  a  change  will  be  effected  in  the  commercial  and 
political  world,  when  the  great  continental  plans  shall  be  realised,  and 
Europe  traversed  by  lines  extending  from  sea  to  sea.  The  important 
preparation  for  the  commercial  union  of  Grcrmany,  which  has  been 
made  by  the  Zollverein,  is  now  to  be  followed  up  by  these  rapid 
means  of  free  communication,  which  from  their  nature  must  render 
impossible  the  long  continuance  of  any  system  of  commercial  restric- 
tioQs  or  vexatious  police.  The  exchange  of  articles  both  of  foreign 
import  and  home  production  through  the  whole  of  Germany,  will  be 
Volitated  to  a  degree  hitherto  unimagined;  and  great  efforts  are 
making  to  keep  the  attention  of  the  governments  of  that  country  fixed 
upon  tiiese  great  national  ends,  without  allowing  themselves  to  be 
diverted  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  by  local  claims,  leading 
to  deviations  and  circuitous  routes.  Time  is  Uttle  regarded  on  the  Con- 
tinent in  comparison  with  its  value  in  England,  but  cheapness  is  prized 
ttd  Bought  after,  and  it  now  appears  to  be  certain  that  the  shortest 
possible  line  between  two  points  will  in  the  end  be  the  cheapest.  It 
is  also  understood  to  be  most  important  to  have  as  few  changes 
of  carriages  as  possible,  not  only  for  the  convenience  of  passengers, 
but  on  account  of  the  damage  suffered  by  the  remov^  of  goods 
from  one  vehicle  to  another.  The  Austrian  government  appear  to 
entertain  on  these  subjects  the  largest  and  wisest  views ;  in  connect- 
ing Dresden  with  Prague  they  preferred  a  line  parallel  with  the 
Holdau  and  the  Elbe  to  one  passing  through  a  thickly  peopled  and 
numnfacturing  district  of  Bohemia,  and  which  possesses  no  water 
ttHnmunication,  on  the  ground  that,  although  the  difference  was  not 
iBore  than  sixty  miles  (English),  such  a  circuit  should  not  be  made  on 
*  great  line  intended  to  knit  together  the  interests  of  distant  countries, 
QD  accomit  of  any  local  or  temporary  considerations.  But  the  Austrian 
^undertaking  of  the  chief  importance  to  Europe  is  the  line  from  Trieste 
to  the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  to  be  continued  from  thence  to  the  shores  of 
^Baltic  Notwithstanding  the  immense  natural  difficulties  to  be 
^^innonnted,  full  half  of  the  Austrian  portion  of  this  line  is  com- 
pacted: it  passes  from  Trieste  to  Vienna,  by  Gratz  and  Liebach  ;  and 
^  gigantic  the  labour  must  here  have  been  may  be  imagined  from 
^  single  fact  that  the  lowest  point  of  the  mountain  range  of  Lom- 
^'^^'ingi  which  it  necessarily  traverses,  is  2000  feet  above  the  valley 
rf  the  Miirz,  along  which  it  runs.  From  Vienna  to  the  borders  of 
^^^eaia  the  line  is  tolerably  easy,  going  for  a  great  part  of  the  distance 
^'^'^h  the  valley  of  the  Manch :  from  the  nt)ntier  to  Breslau  it  will 
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follow  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  then  leaving  tiiat  river  to 
again  above  Frankfurt,  and  thence  bj  KtLstrin,  Drieseo,  Sduu 
miihl  (the  cradle  of  the  new  Grerman-Catholic  church),  and  hj  Bi 
berg  to  Konigsberg  and  Danzig :  it  is  intended  that  this  enon 
journev  should  be  undertaken  bv  passengers  and  goods  wit 
change  of  carriage. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  admirable  invention  of  Prafi 
Whcatstone  will  be  applied  to  all  important  lines  of  railway  :  bi 
already  been  applied  to  to  superintend  the  construction  of  an  elect 
telegraph  between  Petersburg  and  Moscow ;  and  let  only  his  invei 
genius  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  undertd 
and  a  thought  conceived  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  wi 
instantaneously,  without  perception  of  time,  expressed  on  the  i 
of  the  Baltic ;  a  feat  of  human  contrivance  such  as  our  wonderfol 
alone  can  regard  without  astonishment  or  incredulity.  The  stratq 
value  of  this  line  and  its  branches  for  the  defence  of  Germany  agi 
the  Eastern  and  Sclavonian  ambition  must  also  be  r^arded ;  an 
this  point  of  view  there  will  probably  be  a  concentration  of  the  | 
German  lines  at  Posen,  as  a  central  position,  and  one  of  great  imi 
ance,  both  for  defensive  and  offensive  operations,  in  case  of  wi 
that  quarter  of  Europe. 

In  reviewing  Continental  railways,  we  must  not  overlook  the  ] 
leading  from  the  Lake  of  Constance  to  the  Eastern  and  Nortl 
ocean.  The  governments  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg  are  her 
competition :  the  former  wishing  the  lino  to  run  from  Lindan, 
Augsburg  and  Niiremberg,  to  Bamberg,  the  latter  desiring  it  to  ( 
from  Friederichshafen,  and  reach  Carlsruhe  by  Ulm  and  Stuttgart 
the  first  case  the  line  would  lead  to  Hamburg  and  Danzig  by  wt 
Leipzig,  and  to  Bremen  by  way  of  Hanover,  and  in  the  seccmd 
Bremen,  Antwerp,  and  Amsterdam,  by  way  of  CasseL  Both  1 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  constructed,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
they  should  not,  both,  be  advantageous  and  profitable  :  it  will  be  n 
sary,  also,  to  connect,  by  branch,  the  fortresses  of  Ulm  and  Bai 
and  the  vaUeys  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine. 

The  rails  of  the  line  already  made  from  Basle  to  Heidelberf 
further  apart  than  those  of  any  German  railroad,  which  will  R 
a  change  of  carriages  always  necessary  at  Heiddberg,  and  cani 
small  inconvenience  when  the  whole  line  is  completed  to  the  fro 
of  Holland.  The  question  is  now  generally  agitated,  whethei 
continuation  from  Mayence  to  Cologne  should  be  along  the  rigi 
left  bank  of  the  Khine :  it  has,  indeed,  been  already  begun 
Cologne  as  far  as  Bonn  on  the  left  bank,  which  boasts  al 
chief  towns  on  the  line ;  and  it  is  asserted  by  the  advocates  of 
direction  that  no  military  advantage  would  be  gained  by  havii 
on  the  right  bank,  for  the  railroad  on  the  right  bank  coidd  nev* 
defended  against  the  attack  of  an  enemy  who  was  master  of  the 
this  opinion,  however,  is  strongly  disputed,  and  it  is  not  improl 
that  a  middle  course  will  be  l^en,  viz.  to  use  the  left  bank 
Cologne  to  Coblentz,  but  the  right  from  Coblentz  to  Mayence,  n 
there  are  no  towns  of  much  more  importance  on  thet  one  side  thi 
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the  oUier,  and  where  the  chief  danger  from  French  invasion  might 
be  looked  for. 

There  then  will  be  the  great  Grerman  communications  by  railroad 
from  North  to  South :  the  following  from  East  to  West  are  partly 
opened,  partly  in  the  act  of  construction,  partly  projected. 

Ist  The  great  line  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  when  speak- 
ing of  Prussia,  which  will  intersect  almost  all  the  provinces  of  that 
federation,  and  tend  to  unite  the  distant  and  distinct  subjects  of  that 
important  power.  The  political  value  of  this  work  cannot  be  over- 
rated :  physically  shaped  as  Prussia  is,  and  composed  of  such  frag- 
loentary  elements,  this  great  highroad,  on  each  side  of  which  the 
different  provinces  will  be  ranged,  will  not  only  bring  together  in 
rarioos  interesting  relations  the  separate  peoples  who  are  gathered 
mider  the  Prussian  name,  but  will  develope  to  an  incalculable  extent 
the  internal  resources  of  the  nation.  Extending  in  nearly  a  direct 
line  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Konigsberg  and  Posen,  it  will  traverse 
Of  communicate  with  every  principal  city  of  the  monarchy. 

2d.  The  line  from  Silesia  to  the  middle  Khine  —  probably  from 
Breslau  to  Mayence,  by  Grorliz,  Dresden,  Leipzig,  and  Frankfurt-on- 
the-Main.  The  Thuringian  portion  of  this  fine  will  not  be  so  short 
M  it  might  be,  it  having  been  decided  that  a  circuit  of  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  should  be  made  to  include  Cassel,  a  decision  which  has  caused 
mach  discontent.  The  military  value  of  this  line  will  be  very  great, 
from  the  facilities  it  will  afford  for  the  concentration  of  troops  on  the 
most  important  points  of  the  Rhine. 

3d.  'Die  great  Une  of  the  Danube — On  the  Austrian  side,  the 
portion  from  Raab  to  Linz  is  about  to  be  commenced,  but  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  line  westward  depends  on  the  Bavarian  government, 
which  seems  to  hesitate  between  the  line  by  Salzburg  and  Munich  and 
that  along  the  course  of  the  Danube ;  the  latter  line  would  have  the 
general  advantage  of  connecting  Linz,  Passau,  Regensburg,  and  In- 
golstadt  with  Ulm.  A  cross-line  to  Numberg  by  Amberg  would 
•ko  be  most  favourable  to  commerce  of  Germany,  by  carrying  manu- 
factures to  the  countries  of  the  Lower  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea ;  and 
Bavaria  would  be  a  great  gainer  by  the  transit-trade. 

In  conclusion,  Grermany  has  already  about  fifteen  hundred  miles 
(English)  of  railroad  finished  or  undertaken  :  we  see  how  magnificent 
v^  the  schemes  projected,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  iron 
iijiQes  must  be  worked  a  great  deal  faster  and  better  than  they  have 
Utberto  been  in  that  country,  to  keep  English  iron  out  of  the  marked 
®^en  with  the  double  duty  upon  it  which  the  Zollverein  have  lately, 
10  unwisely,  imposed. 
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THE  BEGGAR  JACOB. 

FROM  THE   GERMAN   OF   HERVEGH. 
BT  R.  MONGKTON   MILNES,   M.T. 

The  yagrant  Jacob  died  last  night : 

And  almost  ere  the  morning  rose 

Thej  brought  six  planks  and  nail'd  them  tight 

The  best  of  beds  for  long  repose. 

A  tenement  not  over-gaj — 
But|  as  upon  the  soldier's  bier 
Is  laid  the  sword  of  many  a  fray, 
So  let  the  beggar's  staff  be  here. 

That  weapon  faithful  to  his  grasp, 
That  good  support  for  every  mile, 
Till  Death  had  orders  to  unclasp 
His  hand,  and  let  both  rest  awhile. 

He  and  the  World  of  mutual  care 
Were  weary :  lay  him  low  at  noon : 
And  the  luxurious  spring  may  spare 
Some  leaves  or  grass  to  hide  him  soon. 

His  life  had  neither  blame  nor  praise  ; 
He  only  was  a  Man — a  Grerman ; 
No  Poet  names  him  in  his  lays. 
No  priest  prepares  his  funeral  sermon. 

The  penny  thrown  him  in  the  sand 
From  the  proud  carriage  whirling  by 
Was  all  that  from  his  fatherland 
He  got,  except  the  leave  to  die. 
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Hen  spoke  to  bim  of  Heaven,  bat  thej 
Themselves  seem'd  doubly  fond  of  earth ; 
He  thought  they  used  the  stones  to  pay 
The  People's  debt  for  money's  worth. 

For  be  bad  felt  his  whole  life  long. 
How  something  was  from  some  one  due  : 
And  Poverty  must  needs  be  strong 
To  bear  the  yoke  of  slavery  too.; 

Sleep  well,  poor  naked  human  clay ! 
Mind  not  the  shroud  they  bavc  forgotten 
There's  not  a  Prince,  on  God's  last  day, 
Whose  satin  cerements  won't  be  rotten. 


FROM  THE  NORSE. 

^REE  of  Igdrasil,  deep-rooted  down  in  Hela's  deaih-realms  ;  whose 
ghs  fill  all  immensity,  and  reach  to  heaven.  Tree  of  Existence, 
r-growing,  ever-dying ;  mounting  out  of  deep  death-kingdoms,  and 
iduoos  returning  thither ;  old,  oldest,  yet  ever  new ;  another,  yet 
same.  From  the  Fates  at  Mimer's  Well,  deep  watering  thy  lowest 
a>  up  to  me  thy  outmost  leaf,  one  of  thy  million  million  leaves  I 

Rio  shall  express  in  human  numbers,  in  words  of  man,  thy  many- 
^  unfathomable  music,  storm-toned,  which  is  the  speech  of  gods! 
m  of  old  thou  wert ;  in  the  beginnings  of  the  morning ;  when 
ig  first  was.  Lo  I,  I  am  of  yesterday,  and  pass  swiftly:  how 
1 1  speak  or  sing  ? 

an  I  read  this  picture-writing  of  a  world  ;  written  letter  to  us  from 
gods  ?  O  earth,  thou  earth,  my  godlike  mother,  what  art  thou,  who 
Dch  sort  seemest, — green-mantled,  rock-crowned,  necklaeed  with 
lond-glancing  streams?  To  me,  O  divine  mother,  to  me  thou 
kest :  how  shall  I  dare  to  comprehend  thee  ? 

omprebend  the  incomprehensible?  Mark  down  in  music-notes 
great  song  of  thunder  and  the  tempests  ?  What  Human  History, 
the  storm  of  nations  in  their  paroxysm  means  ?  O  Tree  of  Ex- 
ice,  wide-waving  are  thy  boughs  ;  wild-sounding,  ever  onward,  out 
Id  eternity :  and  all  man's  speech  is  little,  is  dumb,  and  nothing ! 

Te  will  sit  by  the  tombs  of  our  fathers ;  we  will  sit  silent,  looking 
It  the  firmament  of  heaven.  Silent,  for  what  word  is  there  ? 
at  they  sleep  there ;  their  overwearied  dust  reposing }  fruit  which 
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the  Life-tree  of  Immensity  has  dropped.  Thej  have  done  liieir  speak- 
ingf  their  working,  and  enduring,  and  the  sound  they  made  is  done; 
part  of  human  histoiy  in  eternity,  xuchangeable  as  the  highest  God. 

O  fathers,  O  our  fathers,  that  were  alive  in  love,  and  sorrow,  anc 
sore  labour,  even  as  we !  Deep  now  is  such  rest ;  most  deep !  Th< 
stars  also  rest.  Loud  are  many  tilings,  and  pass  swiftly ;  but  silent 
changeless,  are  these  two:  the  divine  stars  above  us,  the  divin< 
sepulchres  below.  Eternal  stars,  eternal  spirits  of  our  loved  ones,  AD 
hail  in  silence ;  fit  word  of  salutation  there  is  none. 

And  yet  arise,  O  soul ;  to  speak  also  is  thy  task.  Unnumberec 
harmonies  quiver  through  that  tempest-tone  of  Isdrasily  like  light 
ning-streaks  in  the  black  of  thunder, — as  beautiful  as  tiiey,  as  ter- 
rible as  they.  Canst  thou  not  snatch  a  unison  with  aome  of  themr 
Come,  venture,  dare :  thy  voice  too  becomes  eternal,  part  of  Ig- 
drasil,  and  of  the  stars  and  graves,  and  all  treasuries  of  the  gods. 


LUKE  HANSELLIN'S  HAJSIMER 


BT  ALFRED  WHITEHEAD. 


Nearly  everything  seemed  old  in  the  old  city  of  C .     The  walli^ 

the  churches,  the  gates,  the  towers,  the  inhabitants,  were  aU  vciy 
old.  The  latter  might  have  begun  to  flourish  about  the  time  the  first 
stone  of  the  venerable  cathedral  was  deposited  in  the  presence  of 

King  Etheldred.    The  old  people  of  C were  the  oldest  ever  seen, 

and  some  of  the  very  children  appeared  stricken  in  years  on  the  da/ 
of  their  christening.  Grandfathers  and  grandmothers  were  as  plentifu 
as  blackberries.  Old  images  of  saints,  quite  blind,  and  disabled  in 
every  limb  by  stress  of  time,  were  squeezed  into  little  recesses  at 
the  corners  of  the  several  thoroughfares  ;  headless  and  noseless 
knights,  with  their  legs  crossed,  and  their  feet  trampling  on  the 
stony  fieeces  of  certain  mysterious  lambkins,  reposed  in  the  vestibQle 
of  St. Mary's;  grotesque  features  grinned  over  doorways;  carved 
enigmas  greeted  you  at  every  turning ;  the  quaint  pomp,  called 
''  Miller's  Conduit,"  immortalised  a  licensed  vintner  who  munifioeiitl|P 
caused  it  to  be  erected  at  Ids  own  cost  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1120; 
human  bones  and  Roman  coins  were  being  constantly  dug  out  of  this 
Abbey  gardens  ;  and,  to  sum  up  all,  the  famous  Alfred  was  alleged  to 
have  concluded  his  plan  for  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom  while  con- 
fined, for  committing  an  act  of  vagrancy,  in  the  city  roundhouse. 

C was  not  so  large  that  individual  peculiarity  and  character 

were  lost  in  it,  nor  so  small  that  the  personal  demerits  of  the  reflec- 
tive residents  afforded  the  principal  topic  of  popular  diaeusaioii* 
There  was  a  gravity,  a  mute  sobriety  about  all  the  pe(q»le»  which 
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vigfai  Im  trmoedy  perhaps,  to  the  sdid  and  sombre  style  of  architecture 

to  which  from  infancj  (if  the  good  people  of  C could  be  said  to 

hive  been  ever  in£uits)  their  minds  and  eyes  were  habituated,  and 
bore,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  sympathy.  The  tradesmen  cherished  a 
certain  monastic  seTerity  of  visage:  barbers  there  were  not  the 
barbers  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  pragmatically  brisk  and  chatty ; 
DO,  upon  their  blocks  "deliberation  sat,**  and  serious  composure 
directed  the  lathering  brush  and  razor.  Two  windmills,  situated  on 
an  eminence  overlooking  the  town,  were  the  only  apparently  active 
agents  in  the  vicinity ;  for  the  barges  that  occasionally  descended  the 
river  were  mere  burdens  on  the  deliberate  bosom  of  the  tide,  borne 
on  Bloggishly  by  the  retarded  current.  But  aU  over  the  city,  at 
mom,  at  noon,  at  eve,  at  night,  in  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter,  was  heard  the  sound  of  Luke  H^sellin's  hammer,  and  it 
went— rap-tap-a-rap,  rap-tap,  tap-tap  ;  rap-tap-a-rap,  rap-tap,  tap- 
tap. 

Luke  Hansellin  had  a  long  nose,  supporting  a  pair  of  heavy  metal 
spectacles,  through  which  dieted  a  brace  of  eyes,  grey  and  flashing. 
The  lower  part  of  his  forehead  overhung  like  the  eaves  of  his  own 
bouse,  and  was  adorned  with  thick  coarse  bristles,  projecting  like  the 
loose  straws  of  an  old  thatched  corn-rick.     His  shop  abutted  on  the 
laain  street,  which  was  a  narrow  long  strip  of  nubbled  pavement, 
interposing  between  two  irregular  lines  of  tumble-down  edifices,  with 
windows  of  all  shapes  and  widths,  and  with  the  upper  stories  pushed 
out  some  feet  beyond  the  basement.     Everybody  knew  Luke  Han- 
sellin, and  everybody  heard  his  hammer.     From  early  dawn  he  was 
^n,  a  gaunt  shape,  by  the  side  of  a  long  chest,  assiduously  beating 
in  small  nails,  which  he  arranged  in  black  rows  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  and  precision.     A  little  sable  cap  perched  pertly  on  one  side 
of  bis  head  appeared  mocking  his  lugubrious  employment,  and   a 
^Unbent  smile,  which  occasionally  burst  out  into  a  paroxysm  of  the 
nsible  muscles,  played  fitfully  about  his  visage,  whilst  he  prosecuted, 
with  grim  sedulity,  his  interesting  occupation.     At  times  he  would 
con?ey  the  lid  of  one  of  his  coffins,  emblazoned  with  a  glaring  plate 
liQuiiig  the  name,  the  years,  and  date  of  the  demise  of  the  future 
^^&ant,  into  one  comer  of  his  shop,  and  retreating  to  some  distance, 
fike  a  painter  surveying  his  handiwork,  regard  it  with  an  air  of  self- 
ittisfi^  and  complacent  gratulation.     In  fine,  Luke  Hansellin  was  an 
undertaker,  and  he  took  delight  in  his  craft.     His  lank  jaws  and 
cidaverouB  countenance  rendered  him,  above  all  others,  personally 
qualified  to  superintend  the  final  offices  of  earthly  solicitude  towardis 
tile  bygone,  his  tall  lean  anatomy  being,  from  shoulder  to  heel,  in  no 
ttwp&et  better  furnished  with  fleshy  proportions  than  the  macerated 
victims  whose  obsequies  it  was  his  business,  and  we  may  add  his 
diversion,  to  regulate.     The  whistle  of  the  husbandman  at  the  tail  of 
his  plough,  the  merry  stave  of  the  home-returning  woodman,  the 
losty  ahoy -ho  of  the  seaman  weighing  anchorj  the  cheerful  hiss  of  the 
aturdy  groom,  the  rollicking  canzonet  of  a  fusileer  on  furlough,  were 
never  more  hearty  than  Luke  Hansellin's  rub  of  the  hands  when  one 
of  hia  freeholds  were  ready  for  the  reception  of  its  occupant.    But 
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there  was  one  occasion  when  he  kboured  with  even  'greater  alacrit 
than  he  was  wont,  his  hammer  fell  with  even  greater  rapidity  tha: 
usual,  and  with  a  surer  smile  ;  he  allowed  not  the  slightest  intermii 
sion  to  his  work ;  he  began  and  finished  his  job  in  one  day ;  he  wool 
not  be  interrupted ; — and  on  the  following  afternoon  he  interred  hi 
wife  I  His  establishment  was  closed  up  at  an  earlier  hour  that  even 
ing ;  and  he  was  observed,  at  an  unseasonable  period,  stealing  privil; 
into  his  abode  with  a  long-necked  vessel,  containing,  it  was  supposei 
and  reported,  an  alcoholic  compound. 

The  city  claiming  Luke  for  a  native  was  the  scene  of  about  as  mod 
cunning  and  forestalling,  pride  and  persecution,  as  other  places  o 
equal  importance  in  the  census.  Every  body  was  striving  for  him 
self;  and  the  race  was  not  always  who  should  outstrip  the  other  ii 
generous  competition,  but  who,  by  tripping  up  or  jolting  against  hi 
opponents,  should  get  hold  of  and  run  oif  with  the  golden  apple 
Luke  Hansellin  mingled  little  with  the  world  around  him  ;  he  was  toi 
busily  engaged  in  providing  long  homes  for  the  departed  to  heed  th* 
pranks  of  the  surviving.  He  was,  moreover,  a  creature  wrapped  iq 
in  himself ;  the  world  and  he  had  nothing  in  common.  A  poor  studen 
was  the  only  companion  of  his  leisure ;  and  this  youth  he  had  taken  ti 
his  bosom  to  keep  his  heart  alive.  Frankland  was  young,  energetic 
ambitious,  and  full  of  hope;  Luke  the  contrary.  The  undertake) 
regarded  alike  the  machinations  of  the  vicious,  the  pomp  of  the  opulent 
and  the  vanities  of  the  gay ;  but  his  pupil  yearned  for  riches,  Uiat  hf 
might  stand  forth  in  the  world  in  a  light  which  all  people  respected, 
but  which,  as  Luke  informed  him,  was  rarely  found  blending  with  th« 
purer  ray  of  genius  or  merit. 

Dull  and  monotonous  as  was  the  course  of  life  rather  followed  thao 

pursued  by  the  good  people  of  the  city  of  C ,  yet  occasions  offered 

when  feasts  and  capers  entertained  the  saturnine  burgesses,  and  made 
them  sport.  The  great  lord  occasionally  vouchsafed  to  announce  hli 
will  that  rejoicings  should  be  made,  a  son  having  been  bom  or  come 
of  age^  or  another  year  having  descended  upon  his  patrician  shouldera 
At  these  merry-makings  heifers  were  roasted  whole,  Damons,  with 
their  hands  tied  behind  them,  plunged  their  visages  in  treacle  to  feteli 
up  silver  from  the  bottom  of  a  basin,  and  Chloes  raced  for  linen  and 
flannel  petticoats.  The  houses  were  decorated  with  banners,  and  carr 
riages  containing  the  Duke  and  his  family,  succeeded  by  his  domestical 
paraded  the  highways.  Damsels  came  from  afar,  all  gaily  dad,  and 
the  old  mother  gave  out  Tim's  best  coat  that  he  might  with  credil 
mingle  in  the  country  dance  or  revel  in  the  jig.  Lass  and  swaia 
went  whispering  face  to  face — old  men  skipped  from  their  stools  and 
frisked  about  without  crutches — my  Lord  led  off  with  Miss  Susan  ol 
the  Bull — my  Lady  poussetted  with  the  farrier — the  parson  pledged 
to  Farmer  Ralph  —  and  following  out  the  text  that  the  "lion  shall  lie 
down  with  the  lamb,"  the  goose  and  the  fox  united,  for  the  tenant 
hob-nobbed  with  his  landlord's  attorney.  All  was  merry ;  but  above 
all  the  shouts  of  jollity  and  the  honest  roar  of  thoughtless  mirth  was 
distinctly  heard  the  sound  of  Luke  Hansellin's  hammer,  going— 
rap-tap-a-rap,  rap-tap,  tap-tap  ;  rap-tap-a-rap,  rap-tap,  tap-tap. 
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Betrothed  to  a  fair  girl  whose  name  was  Sophia  Maberlej,  the 
student  we  have  mentioned  as  Luke's  companion  was  felicitated  by 
the  oonyiction  that  he  entirely  possessed  her  heart's  most  constant 
thoughts  and  affection.  Both  were  exceedingly  poor,  although 
nuDours  went  abroad  that  Sophia's  father,  at  the  time  of  his  deaths 
hid  money  in  the  bank,  and  farmed  some  fifteen  hundred  acres* 
She  was  very  young  then,  and  remembered  nothing  of  her  early 
life  but  the  vision  of  a  kind  and  comely  man  who  was  accustomed  to 
take  her  from  her  sleep,  and  weep  over  her,  and  kiss  her ;  but  he 
went  away,  and  his  plaice  was  supplied  by  an  ill-favoured  hag,  in  the 
ihape  of  an  aunt,  who  scowled  on  her  and  beat  her  whenever  she  in- 
quired about  the  missing  apparition  which  was  once  so  good  to  her. 
The  nature  of  kindness  she  was  soon  enabled  to  comprehend,  by  con- 
tnsting  it  with  the  cruelty  she  was  doomed  to  endure  at  the  hands  of 
the  people,  her  relations,  who,  as  they  said,  "  kept  the  slut  from  the 
workhouse,"  subjecting  her  to  the  most  harsh  control,  and  degrading 
her  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  menial.  But  better  days  were  in  store 
for  her :  at  eight  years  of  age,  a  lady,  the  widow  of  an  officer  in  the 
vmy,  who  had  lost  her  husband  and  three  only  sons  in  action, 
engaged  her  as  her  "  little  maid ; "  and  with  her,  the  good,  the  meek, 
the  monrnful  Mrs.  Apsland,  Sophia  lived,  first  as  attendant,  and  then 
as  companion,  up  to  the  date  of  our  narrative.  To  Mrs.  Apsland 
Sophia  was  indebted,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  a  friend  and  the 
Kfoge  of  a  home,  but  for  sound  instruction  in  the  most  useful 
branches  of  education,  and  a  pleasant  proficiency  in  what  are  called 
accomplishments.  She  was  sweet-tempered,  quiet-footed,  gentle- 
banded,  calm,  and  rather  pretty  than  handsome.  Her  hair  was  light 
tobum ;  her  eye-brows  were  rather  deeper  shaded  than  her  hair ; 
her  ejes  were  mild  hazel ;  she  was  slender  though  full ;  fond  of  birds 
^  domestic  animals ;  did  every  thing  silently  ;  and  the  smile  on  her 
^pe  as  she  sat  at  needlework  with  her  mistress,  whom  she  loved, 
approached  so  near  the  very  perfection  of  angelic  loveliness,  that 
^^  Apsland  oftentime  suspended  her  hemming  for  awhile,  and, 
^uiseen,  gazed  on  her  fondly  through  her  glasses,  until  the  girl  raised 
^P  her  eyes,  and  then  the  old  lady  would  smile  in  return,  and  say, 
'^ The  Lord's  will  be  done,  my  maid!"  and  sigh,  and  resume  her 
Ptttime.  Sophia  was  not  quite  happy ;  for  though  at  first  she  had 
^iSQOiiniged  Edward  Frankland,  and  declared  she  would  inform  her 
*^J  if  he  ventured  to  trespass  beyond  the  garden  wall  on  any  future 
^^cc^on,  yet  the  youth  had  so  frequently  repented  and  repeated  the 
<>^^enoe,  that  all  ordinary  modes  of  expiation  were  totally  superseded, 
Vid  in  pure  mercy  she  concealed  his  temerity  from  her  who  on  all 
^6r  occasions  was  the  mistress  of  her  every  thought  and  action. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  little  cottage  occupied  by  Mrs.  Aps- 
W  was  the  park  lodge  of  a  considerable  estate,  to  which  belonged  a 
oohle  mansion  just  visible  amongst  the  trees  from  the  old  high  road« 
^ere  resided  Squire  Maberley,  Sophia's  uncle,  who  was  a  magistrate 
Sitting  at  quarter-sessions,  and  having  three  fine  daughters,  who 
^wajs  held  the  plate  at  charitable  collections,  and  were  the  first  to 
^troduoe  and  circulate  the  London  fashions  every  season  amongst  the 
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•*  respectability"  of  the  city  of  C— .     These  ladies,  with  their  | 

and  mamma,  looked  down  with  profound  contempt  upon  poor  So 

whenever  they  chanced  to  approach  the  chui^ch -porch  together^ 

the  little  plain  secluded  pew  allotted  to  Mrs.  Apsland  and  her  favon 

was  altogether  despicable  contrasted  with  the  sky-blue  cushions 

yielding  velvet  hassocks  adorning  the  close-curtained  "  box"  of 

«*  Maberleys  of  the  Thorns."     Their  "  turn-out,"  too^  with  liverie 

green  and  gold,  invariably  collected  a  crowd  of  staring  townspei 

whenever  they  went  shopping ;  and  a  big  footman  stalking  bel 

them,  with  a  silver-headed  pole,  when  they  went  out  walking; 

fallibly  drew  after  them  a  concourse  of  urchins,  who  delighted 

survey  his  flesh-coloured  silks,  and  loved  to  throw  themselves  in 

way  with  a  view  of  rubbing  their  dirty  physiognomies  against 

smooth  plush  of  his  radiant  inexpressibles.     But  the  climax  of  all 

glories  of  the  young  gentlewomen  of  "  The  Thorns"  partook  of 

parade  and  sparkle  of  a  military  spectacle.      The  200th,  chanf 

quarters,  were  marching  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  drums  b! 

ing,  fifes  screeching,  trumpets  blowing,  bassoons  grumbling,  triaof 

clinking,  cymbals  clashing,  bayonets  glittering,  swords  jingling  i 

tramping,  and  colours  flying,  when  the  Ck>lonel  cried  "  Halt !"  and 

he  went  to  the  Miss  Maberleys,  who,  gracefully  grouped  in  an  o] 

carriage,  were  surveying  the  troops  through  opera-glasses.      1 

pliant  oflicer  made  a  gesture,  and  several  of  the  oflicers  immediat 

joined  him.     Then  to  have  seen  the  proud  eyes  of  the  ladies  as  ti 

glanced  hither  and  thither,  one  dallying  with  the  tassel  of  her  ponu 

another  playing  with  her  raven  tresses,  while  a  third,  in  transpi 

presented  a  moss-rose  to  the  Major.    Sappho  crowned  with  laurel  ^ 

a  mere  ovation  ;  this  was  a  triumph.  All  the  world  and  his  wife  W) 

there  to  witness  their  exaltation.     They  were  indisputably  the  bei 

of  the  place.     Away  went  the  military  to  the  air  of  "  The  girit 

leave  behind  usy"  and  a  troop  of  mounted  civilians  pressed  th 

chargers  eagerly  forward  to  escort  the  young  ladies  on  their  return 

the  Hall.      Their  father  talked  and  shook  hands  with  all  the  Hi 

and  a  small  brass  band,  composed  of  three  emaciated  minstrels,  eo 

mencing  an  obstreperous  sort  of  ballad  upon  the  retirement  of  1 

red-coated  orchestra  (with  the  remote  design  of  causing  the  trans 

of  a  few  halfpence  from  other  people's  pockets  to  their  own),  ym 

forthwith  stigmatised  by  the  worthy  justice  of  the  peace  as  a  trio 

vile  ragamuflins,  seized  upon,  captured,  and  conveyed,  with  tb 

dingy  and  dented  bugles,  into  the  presence  of  the  constable.     T 

scene  was  indeed  most  gay  and  animating ;  a  great  many  invited 

great  many  others  to  dinner ;  Sir  Benjamin  rode  over  an  old  wid 

woman,  cursing  her  for  being  in  the  way ;  and  everything  went  on 

admirably  as  could  be.     But  all  this  while,  unheeded  though  beai 

continued  the  ceaseless  monotony  of  Luke  Hansellin's  hammer — la 

tap-a-tap,  rap-tap,  tap-tap  ;  rap-tap-a-rap,  rap-tap,  tap-tap. 

A  twelvemonth  had  scarce  elapsed  after  the  above  memorable  ere 
when  news  arrived  of  a  great  battle  having  been  fought  at  some  pis 
with  a  prodigious  name,  in  which  the  200th  sorely  suffered ;  and  di 
may  became  despair  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  chances  of  w) 
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had  Mtoallj  jilted  the  three  Miss  Maberlejs,  of  ''  The  Thornsi''  of 
ererj  one  cif  their  lovers —  Miss  Jane  of  the  Colonel,  Miss  Matilda  of 
the  Major,  and  Miss  Euphemia  of  the  senior  Lieutenant,  who  waa 
jut  about  to  purchase  a  captaincy,  and  had  therefore  saved  a  thou- 
aaod  pounda  by  lumng  his  brains  blown  out  before  the  cheque  could 
be  dnwn  upon  his  London  bankers.  Abundance  of  tears  was,  of 
eoorae^  died  ;  tiie  young  ladies  never  ceasing  their  sobs  and  lament- 
ttkma  until  company  retired,  renewing  them  again  with  profuse 
ihowers  whenever  the  footman  announced  a  condoling  visitor. 

Squire  Maberiey,  their  father,  had  not  always  occupied  the  proud 
poatioB  to  which  he  was  then  exalted.  Many  middle-aged  people 
lemembered  him  wh^i  a  young  man ;  and  they,  one  and  idl,  asserted 
fluKt  he  invariably  played  second  fiddle  to  his  brother  Robert,  de- 
ceased, whose  daughter  they  alleged  was  grievously  misused ;  some, 
indeed,  who  had  survived  their  discretion,  absolutely  averring,  when 
•timolated  by  eonyals,  that  '^  The  Thorns"  was  no  other  than  the 
n^itftd  property  of  the  pretty  maiden,  and  confounding  their  buttons 
if  aoBie  day  she  would  not  di^h  through  the  lodge  gates  in  a  carriage 
nd  six.  Of  course,  there  were  different  and  divers  opinions  upon 
ihia  sohgeet,  but  all  agreed  that  Torney  Williams  knew  more  of  the 
■Mter  than  any  other  man  in  the  country,  the  censorious  not  hesi- 
ttting  to  put  their  own  construction  upon  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Williams, 
from  a  mere  pettifogger  and  wretched  wrangler  in  the  city  police 
MQrty  had  eagoyed,  for  eighteen  years,  tlie  cream  of  the  legal  business 
of  te  I^ace^  being  town  clerk,  clerk  to  the  guardians  (which  duties 
he  dmarged  by  substitute)^  clerk  to  the  paving  and  lighting  com- 
mittee, derk  to  this,  and  clerk  to  that,  and  clerk  to  nearly  all  the 
tanrpike  trusts  out  of  the  city.  Mr.  Williams's  office  was  in  Abbey 
I^Do— a  large  red  brick  house  to  the  right  from  the  High  Street,  with 
green  curtaina  at  the  lower  windows,  and  a  plate  on  the  door  with 
the  name  almost  obliterated.  The  front  entrance  descended  one  step, 
*i^  down  that  step,  some  twenty  years  before,  had  descended  Mr. 
Viaoeat  Maberiey  (not  then  besquired),  to  consult  Mr.  Williams  upon 
*M  matters  appertaining  to  the  law.  Mr.  Maberiey  was  in  deep 
^'i^oonung  for  the  loss  of  his  brother,  who  had  just  died  suddenly. 
Kr.  Williams  was  lolling  opposite,  and  looking  steadfastly  into  the 
^  when  his  patron  knocked  with  his  knuckles  at  the  door  of  his 
I^ftte  room,  and,  starting  up  with  a  surprised  air  of  alacrity,  he 
''^^iliiikd  has  voice  into  a  languishing  and  gentlemanly  "  Come  in," 
ttd,  brashing  up  his  hair,  prepared  to  receive  his  visitor. 

**  Well,''  said  Mr.  Maberiey,  looking  eagerly  towards  the  attorney, 
"have  you  done  it?" 

**  Tou  see  those  ashes — the  tinder.  It  is  done ;  Fve  burnt  them.  It's 
^  i^kt,"  replied  Williams,  pointing  to  the  grate,  where  the  black- 
^Bed  lemaiiis  of  certain  papers  were  gradually  letting  out  the  sparks 
^  still  twinkled  amongst  them. 

^Then  ail  is  sure,  Williams — every  thing,  eh?"  followed  Mr.  Ma- 
^••fey,  gaily,  after  eying  the  embers.   "  Your  fortune  is  made,  then  ? 
^  the  others  ready  ?  " 
'^ Hot  quite;  Fli  send  them  up  this  evening,"  returned  William£^ 
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looking  thoughtful.  "  But  IVe  been  thinking  two  thousand  ponz 
is  too  little  for  this  business,  sir.  Give  me  three.  I  must  dema 
it." 

*^  Demand  it  ?  Well,  you  shall  have  it ;  but  jou  must  rememb 
Mr.  Williams,  that  now,  not  only  am  I  in  your  power  as  far  as  tl 
estate  is  concerned,  but  you  are  in  mine,  even  to  the  extent  of  t 
gibbet,"  said  Mr.  Maberley,  folding  his  arms,  and  smiling  signi 
cantly. 

Williams  shrank,  and  turned  away. 

"  Well,  well,**  continued  Mr.  Maberley,  "  let  us  not  talk  this  wi 
You  shall  have  the  sum ;  but  be  cautious.  I  can  make  you  rich.  S 
don't  attempt  to  dictate  to  me,  Williams,  or ^" 

'*!,  sir,  I," — interrupted  the  attorney,  in  an  apologetic  tone,  a 
passing  his  hands  rapidly  one  over  the  other. 

''No  matter,"  rejoined  the  former.  ''Be  cautious,  I  say  agai 
Get  the  other  papers  ready ;  let  me  have  them  to-night.  When  y 
want  your  money  you've  only  to  speak.  But  no  dictation  ;  I  ha 
treated  you  confidentially ;  and  if  you  act  wisely  you  may  be  con 
dent  of  my  countenance:  if  not,  easily  and  indisputably  as  tho 
documents  were  consumed  will  I  consume  you."  And  laying  his  hai 
softly  on  the  attorney's  shoulder,  Mr.  Maberley  looked  deliberate 
in  his  face  until  the  lawyer's  eyes  fell,  and  repeating  "  Be  cautiom 
disappeared. 

Williams  stood  for  a  moment  entranced,  and  then  slank  into  ti 
chair  in  which  he  had  been  sitting  before  Mr.  Maberley's  entranc 
with  the  demeanour  and  look  of  a  flagellated  cur.  On  a  sudde 
leaping  up,  and  trying  the  door  that  it  was  fast,  and  nobody  listenin 
he  drew  forth  some  papers  from  the  huge  pocket  of  his  dressing-gow 
and  beating  them  three  or  four  times  against  the  palm  of  his  k 
hand,  exclaimed,  "  Vou  be  cautious,  or — I'U  not  be  humbled  too  k 
— for  you.  Do  you  threaten  me  ?  Take  care,  my  lord,  or,  as  j( 
say;"  and  binding  the  papers  round  and  round  with  red  tape,  mu 
tering  the  while,  he  unlocked  a  tin  box  at  the  side  of  the  apartmei 
and  another  within  it,  and  yet  a  third  within  that,  in  the  latter 
which  he  deposited  the  documents,  relocking  and  restoring  the  tf 
to  their  former  place  within  the  larger  one,  which  he  also  careful 
fastened. 

But  all  this  came  to  pass  nearly  twenty  years  ago ;  since  which  H 
Williams  had  become  a  great  man,  with  the  character  withal  of 
very  griping  and  penurious  one.  Edward  Frankland,  the  stndeii 
doomed  by  ill-fortune  to  see  all  his  industry  and  acquirements  m 
availing,  occupied  the  post  of  principal  clerk  (although  an  admittx 
attorney  himself)  in  Mr.  Williams'  office,  at  a  salary  something  k 
than  the  wages  usually  paid  to  a  glazier's  foreman.  Experience  hi 
convinced  hun  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  frequently  read,  namet 
that  neither  shining  parts,  intelligence,  nor  perseverance,  is  worl 
much  in  the  absence  of  interest  and  pecuniary  pretension.  Of 
good  family  he  had  been  left  an  orphan,  and  mankind  had  conflU 
ently  shut  their  doors  against  him.  He  was  proud  and  high^spiritei 
and  when  cast  upon  the  world  was  in  due  time  made  acqoaiirte 
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with  the  fact  that  his  nativity  was  accompanied  by  no  favourable 
circumstances,  his  horoscope  distinguished  by  no  pleasurable  phe- 
nomena in  the  shape  of  silver  spoons ;  at  the  time  of  his  birth  every 
one  of  the  astrological  Twelve  Houses  appear  to  have  been  let  to 
respectable  tenants ;  and  not  a  star  in  the  ascendant  was  condescending 
or  civil  enough  to  accommodate  him  with  a  lodging.  Arguing  from 
his  fate,  however,  he  conjectured  he  was  born  under  Saturn,  who  is 
said  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
MiBerrimus.  Of  a  surety,  calamity  had  brought  him  up  by  hand ; 
and  it  was  a  marvel  to  all  who  knew  his  rearing  that  he  had  waxed 
into  manhood  without  a  curved  spine,  bowed  legs,  and  two  or  three 
of  his  limbs  distorted.  Sophia  "  loved  liim  for  the  dangers  he  had 
passed,"  not  less  than  for  the  perils  he  was  prepared  to  encounter. 
Under  Luke  HanseUin's  roof  Frankland  had  found  a  shelter  and 
a  refuge ;  and  he  regarded  the  old  man  with  an  intensity  of  affec- 
tion as  fervent  as  that  of  a  child  for  its  father.  Luke  Ilansellin  had 
gathered  philosophy  from,  his  trade.  Youth,  hope,  love,  he  consi- 
dered scarce  worth  five  minutes'  purchase.  Wedded,  before  he  be- 
came of  age,  to  the  playmate  of  his  boyhood,  he  had  been  blessed  with 
six  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  a  wife  (his  first  wife),  a  creature  of 
excellent  sense,  and  incomparably  dutiful.  His  boys  sprang  up  to 
youth,  and  two  of  them  to  manhood,  all  he  could  desire ;  the  girl, 
like  a  blooming  flower  among  the  sturdier  shrubs,  flourished  in  virgin 
pride  and  beauty.  Luke  was  proud  of  his  family ;  and  though  his 
Jetty's  tresses  became  sprinkled  with  grey,  her  eyes  less  dazzling, 
Md  her  complexion  less  clear  and  roseate,  he  liked  to  hear  his  neigh- 
bours say  she  was  a  smart  woman,  though  the  compliment  was  gene- 
J^y  accompanied  with  a  sly  nod  and  a  good-humoured  expression  of 
Mtonishment  at  what  she  could  have  seen  in  him  to  allure  her  into 
wedlock.  The  chances  of  life  at  that  time  were  decidedly  in  favour 
<rf  his  reaching  a  good  old  age,  surrounded  by  his  children.  On  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  his  wedding-day  the  whole  family  sat  down 
to  dinner,  nine  of  them ;  and  that  very  morning  Luke  concluded  ar- 
rangements for  his  two  eldest  sons  to  enter  into  business.  The 
"wntality  of  the  city  maintained  a  respectable  and  remunerative 
average ;  and  what  with  sudden  deaths  now  and  then,  occasional  ac- 
cidents, and  the  judicious  cultivation  by  the  physicians  of  a  few 
contagious  maladies,  things  went  on  thrivingly.  Luke,  in  point  of 
"C^  was  well  to  do  in  the  world ;  but  in  seven  months  from  that 
Period  he  was  a  lone  man.  One  by  one  his  lads  dropped  into  the 
S'ave;  his  girl  had  better  have  so  done  earlier:  his  wife,  worn  out 
•od  broken-hearted,  sank  under  their  mutual  afflictions,  and  one 
■fter  the  other  they  all  disappeared.  Luke  looked  around  him,  and 
^^  were  gone ;  their  names  were  all  struck  out  on  the  fly-leaf  of 
^  old  bible :  and  on  counting  up  his  years  of  life  he  found  himself  a 
^dower  and  the  survivor  of  his  whole  family  at  thirty-eight.  Alone 
"\  the  world,  he  took  unto  himself,  in  evil  hour,  his  housekeeper  to 
^  who  produced  to  him  a  multitudinous  progeny  of  troubles  and 
**"wjyance8,  but  fortunately  no  heirs  male  or  female  successors  to 
^^  down  to  posterity  the  virtues  of  their  unruly  and  obstreperous 
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dam,  whose  constitution  held  out  so  long,  in  spite  of  the  potency 
her  constant  draughts,  that  Luke  began  to  despair  of  ever  seeing 
last  of  her,  but  was  happily  deprived  of  the  society  and  comfort 
his  affectionate  consort  after  thirty-two  years  of  connubial  bondi 
during  whicli  time  peace  was  never  known  to  enter  into  his  habi 
tion.  Luke,  as  we  previously  hinted,  underwent  this  bereavem 
with  consummate  fortitude,  solacing  himself  with  liberal  supplief 
that  cordial  mixture  which  had  lent  its  aid,  though  tardily,  to  reli 
him  of  his  objectionable  helpmate.  The  tears  Luke  shed  upon  1 
occasion  might  have  been  decanted  into  a  very  minute  Temel,  i 
his  sobs  were  far  less  sonorous  than  the  laughter  in  which  he  imi 
derately  indulged.  He  never  once  thought  of  embalming  her  i 
preserving  her  remains  in  a  glass  case,  nor,  wrung  with  anguish, 
he  by  any  means  invoke  her  shade ;  on  the  contrary,  he  commil 
her  to  the  earth  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  and  never  more  cheeifi 
disbursed  a  pecuniary  demand  than  when  he  liquidated  the  char 
of  the  mutes  and  the  sexton.  His  paroxysms  of  grief  were  neit 
ungovernable  nor  incessant ;  and  as  for  the  hair  he  tore  out  by 
roots,  it  was  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

To  pride,  parade,  and  pomp,  there  were  no  more  disagreeable  t 
inopportune  associations  than  those  inseparable  from  the  rap-tap-a-i 
rap-tap,  tap-tap,  of  Luke  HanscUin's  hammer.  Oppression  occasion; 
held  its  hand  when  those  sounds  smote  its  ear.  The  mother  upon 
day  of  her  child's  christening,  when  all  her  friends  were  about  1 
removed  her  baby's  hood,  and  looked  in  its  face,  and  sighed,  and  d 
nearer  to  her  husband,  hearing  Luke  at  his  work ;  and  the  bride  i 
her  groom,  when  the  merry  peal  of  bells  was  ringing,  and,  all  in  U 
raiment,  the  company  thronged  about  the  festive  board  in  joy  i 
hilarity,  glanced,  perhaps  unconsciously,  at  each  other,  when,  is 
interval  of  mirth,  rap-tap-a-rap,  rap-tap,  tap-tap,  reminded  them  c 
more  solemn  ceremony.    In  sunshine,  when  horses  and  carriages  n 

busiest  in  the  streets,  and  the  city  of  C was  as  full  of  life  i 

ever  vouchsafed  to  admit,  on  market-days,  or  when  the  judges  a 
on  the  circuit,  Luke  Hansellin's  hammer  knew  no  intermiasioii 
labour ;  and  even  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  grand  jury  and 
gentry  folks,  their  lordships,  the  sheriffs,  and  the  two  members^ 
the  pleasure-exhausted  sons  and  daughters  of  prosperity,  broke  up 
entertainments  of  the  assize  ball  (and  the  friendless  felon  turned 
his  prison  straw),  still  rapidly  went  on  the  old  man's  clatter,  and 
jaded  damsels  drew  their  shawls  about  them,  and  felt  cold  in  ti 
trinkets  and  finery.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  others.  To  a 
that  hammer  told  of  hope  and  peace ;  and  wan  shapes  looked  ii 
Hansellin's  doorway,  coveting  the  resting-place  preparing  for  ano^ 

One  evening  P^ward  Frankland  had  just  returned  from  the  ol 
bringing  tidings  of  the  sudden  indisposition  of  Mr.  Williams,  his  p 
cipal,  wlien  a  maid-servant  appeared  at  Luke  Hansellin's  shop,  besei 
ing  Luke's  presence,  in  the  name  of  her  master,  at  Mr.  Williams'  he 
immediately.  Conjecture  was  quite  at  fault  as  to  the  meaning  of ' 
summons ;  but  taking  Frankland's  advice,  Luke  threw  off  his  api 
hurried  on  his  coat,  and  hastened  away.     He  found  Mr.  Willianu 
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his  private  room,  a  doctor  at  his  side,  and  a  basin  containing  a  large 
qoantitj  of  blood  on  the  table.  He  had  just  been  bled  till  he  fainted, 
and  he  was  looking  about  him  with  that  uncertain  expression  in  his 
eyes  common  to  persons  on  sucli  occasions.  Observing  Luke,  he  mo- 
tioned the  doctor  to  retire,  and,  pointing  to  a  chair  intimated  a  wish 
that  Luke  Would  be  seated. 

"  Surely  he  is  going  to  give  me  an  order  for  his  coffin,"  thought 
Lake ;  but  he  was  mistaken. 

^Mr.  Hansellin,"  said  the  attorney,  pressing  an  orange  to  his 
ptrched  lips,  "  I  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  am  anxious  to 
acknowledge  before  it  is  too  late ;  and  through  you  I  desire  to  make 
reparation  to  an  innocent  being  whom,  at  the  instigation  of  a  villain, 
I  have  foully  wronged.     I  may  not  live  till  morning  !" 

Luke  listened  attentively,  and  perceiving  the  attorney  pointed  to  a 
bunch  of  keys,  reached  them  to  him  without  saying  a  word. 

"  This  key,"  proceeded  Mr.  Williams,  "  will  open  that  box,  and  two 
others  within  it,  one  in  the  other.  You  will  find  some  papers  in  the 
innw  box  of  all.     Unlock  them,  and  take  out  the  papers." 

Luke  did  as  he  was  told,  in  silence,  and  produced  the  papers  as  he 
was  directed. 

"  That  night  I  never  shall  forget,"  said  JMr.  Williams.  "  These 
papers  I  should  have  burnt.  They  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Maberley, 
the  squire's  brother,  Sophia  Maberley's  father." 

Luke  drew  his  chair  nearer.     **  Yes,  sir,  yes." 

**  You  must  divulge  no  particle  of  what  I  tell  you  till  I  am  no 
njore.  Why  I  tell  you,  you  shall  briefly  know.  *  The  Thorns,'  and 
»U  the  property  about  it,  demised  to  the  elder  Mr.  Maberley  by  no 
relative,  but  a  friend,  and  here  bequeathed  to  his  only  daughter, 
Sophia,  under  trust  of  Squire  Maberley  and  another,  since  dead,  be- 
longs to  no  one  but  that  girL" 

Luke  clasped  his  hands,  and  exclaiming,  "  Merciful  God !  how  are 
*^ing8  brought  to  light,"  started  up,  and  strode  about  the  apartment 
'or  some  minutes,  uttering  plaintive  noises  resembling  something  be- 
tween sobbing  and  laughter. 

**  I  was  to  have  burnt  the  deed,  I  say — was  promised  and  received 
^'^ree  thousand  pounds  for  consuming  it — but  did  not  consume  it ;  for 
^  the  moment  that  I  held  it  dangling  above  the  embers,  and  was  about 
to  extinguish  the  poor  girl's  claim  for  ever,  I  heard  the  sound  of  your 
"•Darner,  and  it  touched  me;  for  I  thought  of  that  final  state,  to  which 
*  «n  now  approaching,  when  Ilansellin's  hammer  would  beat  its 
^^oges  on  my  coffin,  and  I  relented.  I  only  did  part  of  justice  then 
"7  not  destroying  this  document.  Take  it,  and  do  the  rest.  I  heard 
your  hammer  but  this  moment,  and  I  then  resolved  to  clear  my  breast 
to  you."  Exhausted  by  his  efforts  to  speak,  the  attorney  sank  back 
•J  his  chair,  arid  upon  the  doctor  being  called  in,  was  found  insensible, 
flansellin  rolled  together  the  parchments,  and  thrusting  them  in  his 
Jj^om,  between  his  shirt  and  waistcoat,  buttoning  his  coat  tightly  over 
"*€m,  disappeared. 

The  following  was  a  sunless  day,  succeeded  by  a  dull  cold  autumnal 
evening.    No  rain  had  fallen,  though  the  clouds  had  been  lowering 
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since  the  morning.     From  the  city  of  C ,  over  the  moor,  the  roai 

could  be  seen  i'or  a  great  distance,  covered  with  light  dust  and  wheel 
marks,  suggestive  of  sundry  musings  to  the  meditative  wanderci 
Here  and  there  lights  were  beginning  to  appear  in  the  distant  cottag 
windows,  and  the  clumps  of  trees  that  skirted  the  moor  began  to  fi! 
up  the  vast  interstices  of  their  leaves  with  solid  darkness,  until  the 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  gloom.  The  mists  scuddc 
rapidly,  now  and  then  a  drop  fell,  but  the  wind,  rising,  dissipate 
the  collecting  vapours.  A  house-dog  barking,  or  the  shrill  an 
grating  discord  of  a  rusted  well -handle,  employed  in  winding  u 
the  tardy  bucket,  were  all  the  noises  that  interrupted  silence.  Tl 
solitariness  of  the  scene  was  too  much  even  for  solitude,  and  tl 
soul  yearned  for  the  companionship  of  towns.  But  presently  tl 
sound  of  wheels  was  heard,  increasing  and  increasing,  nearer  aa 
nearer,  until  a  handsome  travelling  carriage  with  four  horses  cax 
dashing  by,  on  the  last  stage  from  London  to  "  The  Tlioms."  T* 
ladies  within  were  laughing  merrily,  but  a  middle-aged,  well-looki 
gentlemanly  man,  habited  in  a  white  great  coat,  and  a  white  hat  w 
a  crape  band,  was  leaning  back  moodily,  his  arms  folded,  and  i 
apparently  in  deep  thought.  The  last  milestone  was  the  third  fi 
the  city,  and  intimated  that  they  were  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  1 
lodge.  They  were  now  in  sight  of  Mrs.  Apsland's  cottage,  and  1 
conversation  of  the  ladies  immediately  tiu*ned  upon  the  surprise  a 
astonishment  their  cousin  Sophia,  in  her  plain  printed  calico  go'vi 
would  infallibly  evince  if  suddenly  introduced  to  the  gay  salons 
London,  which  they,  on  the  contrary,  were  just  leaving,  to  recrii 
themselves,  after  indulging  in  the  paradisaical  enjoyments  of  ^*  ti 
season."  There  was  something  singularly  untidy,  however,  aboi 
Mrs.  Apsland's  cottage.  The  green  fence  was  torn  down,  the  garde 
trampled  and  heaped  together.  This  they  could  see,  even  in  th 
dusk,  as  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the  park  gates. 

The  footman,  alighting,  rang  long  and  lustily  at  the  great  bell: 
which  was  suspended  on  one  side  of  the  lodge,  and  was  accustomec 
to  summon  the  porter,  but  no  porter  on  this  occasion  presented  hinJ* 
self.  Again  and  again  the  same  clamorous  application  was  repeated 
with  no  better  success  ;  until  Squire  Maberley,  worked  up  into  a  8t»t^ 
of  intense  anger,  leaped  from  the  carriage,  and,  trying  the  entrance 
for  foot-passengers,  found  it  open.  Chafed  with  rage,  he  knocked 
violently  at  the  lodge  door,  but  echo  w^as  his  only  answer.  Proceedial 
up  the  path,  he  then  directed  his  steps  to  the  mansion,  and  was  astoo 
ished  to  find  it  beautifully  illuminated  within,  and  the  lawn  fantastically 
ornamented  with  a  commodious  tent,  beneath  which  was  collects* 
a  crowd  of  persons,  who  were  listening  to  Luke  Hansellin  in  the  nC' 
of  executing  a  bravura,  which  was  no  sooner  concluded  than  a  fello^ 
jumped  upon  the  table,  and  brandishing  a  goblet,  gave  in  a  loi>^ 
voice  "  Success  to  our  lady  of  The  Thorns,  Sophia  Maberley  ;**  up<» 
which  the  most  vociferous  shouting  rent  the  air,  continuing  for  8oD»< 
minutes,  and  probably  intended  to  continue  longer,  but  that  a  bu** 
went  suddenly  circulating  through  the  assembly,  and  several  mcc« 
cried  "  the  Squire ! "  "  the  Squire ! "    In  a  moment  aU  was  ak^^i 
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and  Lake  Hanaellin,  in  reply  to  the  demand  of  Mr.  Maberley,  "  What 
is  all  this,  fellow  ?     What  do  you  here  in  my  house  and  grounds  ?  ** 
advanced  to  the  justice  of  the  peace,  and  leading  him  aside,  whispered 
"  Williams  is  dead,  and  has  confessed.     The  papers  you  supposed 
were  burnt  are  in  possession  of  your  niece.     Retire,  while  you  may, 
without  insult  ; "  and  waving  the  people  away,  who  were  beginning 
to  practise  a  popular  mode  of  notifying  their  disapproval  of  men 
or  things,  he  accompanied   the    conscience-striken  and  bewildered 
squire  to  the  gates,  with  a  recommendation  that  he  should  drive  to  an 
liotel  for  the  night,  until  every  thing  could  be  explained  to  his  satis- 
faction.   The  great  people  of  "  The  Thorns**  reposed  that  night  at 
the  "  Original  Red  Lion." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was,  Luke  HanscUin  had  made  no  secret 
of  the  information  and  authority  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Williams 
immediately  intelligence  had  arrived  of  the  demise  of  that  gentleman, 
"^^hich  took  place  about  two  hours  after  his  interview  with  the  under- 
taker.   Getting  wind,  wildfire  furnishes  but  an  inefficient  image  to 
represent  the  expedition  with  which   the   news  was   disseminated. 
l-uke*s  shop  was  besieged,  and  the  throng  increasing,  it  was  found 
e^ipedient  to  accede  to  their  tumultuous  demand,  which  was,  that  they 
should  be  instantly  conducted  by  Frankland  or  Luke  himself  to  the 
J^sidence  of  the  pretty  heiress,  and  there  be  permitted  to  express 
their  congratulations  after  their  own  fashion.     Arrived,  a  bonfire  was 
PTojected,  and  the  palings  were  pulled  down,  as  we  have  described. 
Enthusiasm  was  the  order  of  the  day.     Sophia  and  her  good  pro- 
actress,  alarmed  at  first,  were  escorted  in  triumph  to  the  hall.     The 
s^iuire's  servants  capitulated  at  once,  delivering  up  the  keys  and  pos- 
session with  the  utmost  alacrity,  accompanied  with  voluble  expressions 
of  wonder  not  unmingled  with  satisfaction.     The  whole  of  that  night 
*nd  the  following  day,  even   to  the  hour  when  the  Squire  announced 
his  arrival,  were  given  up  to  merry-making  and  festivity.     But  the 
^nder  heart  of  Sophia  was  sorrowful  for  her  relatives,  and  as  soon  as 
she  heard  of  the  unceremonious  manner  in  which  they  had  been  dis- 
^ssed,  she  commissioned  Frankland  to  wait  upon  them,  and  invite 
^^em  to  take  up  their  residence  at  the  mansion,  her  comfort  requiring 
no  larger  establishment  than  JVL-s.  Apsland's  cottage.     It  was  found 
impossible,  however,  under  the  circumstances  to  deliver  this  message 
'intil  the  following  morning,  when,  upon  making  enquiry  at  the  hotel, 
frankland  was  given  to  understand  .that  the  Squire  and  the  ladies 
^  departed  in  a  post-chaise,  before  sunrise,  direct  for  the  metropolis, 
further  traces  of  them  were  for  some  time  lost,  until  credible  infor- 
'"^on  reached  England  that  Mr.  IVIaberley  was  still  in  good  plumage 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  having  "  gained  golden  o[)inions  of 
*ll  sorts  of  men "  by  being  the  first  to  suggest  the  principle  of  "re- 
pudiation" to  the  honourable  state  of  Pennsylvania.     MissEuphemia 
Spoused  a  very  considerable  proprietor  of  black  stock  in  the  shape  of 
^^^groes,  and  brown  stock  in  the  shape  of  tobacco ;  Miss  Jane  was 
hoaght  in"  by  her  father  against  two  bidders  ;  and  Miss  Matilda 
sloped  with  a  colonel  at  New  York,  who,  with  every  other  qualifica- 
tion of  a  gentleman,  had  the  additional  good  sense  to  unite  liimself  to 
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one  who  possessed  every  requisite  of  a  wife  but  industry,  eheei 
economy,  generosity,  and  good  temper. 

Sophia,  in  due  course  of  time,  became  Il^Irs.  Frankland,  an< 
Thorns"  a  temple  of  goodness  and  benevolence.  Mrs.  Apsli 
survives ;  but  the  coffin-maker  has  gone  to  his  account,  leav 
admonitory  exhortation  to  his  youthful  friends,  and  all  withi 
of  his  influence,  that  they  should  live  as  though  they  constant) 
Luke  Hansellin's  hammer  going  —  rap-tap-a-rap,  rap-tap,  1 
rap-tap-a-rap,  rap-tap,  tap-tap. 


GOOD  DEEDS  SELF-REWARDING. 

BY  RICHARD  HOIVITT. 

*^  Our  neighbour's  gate,"  an  old  man  said. 
All  anxiously  upon  his  bed, 
"  Stood  open  wide,  yet  when  I  passed 
At  eve,  I  did  not  make  it  fast. 

"  Some  evil,  or  some  careless  folk 
So  left  it,"  he  continuing  spoke : 
"  And  all  his  cattle  ere  the  mom 
Will  revel  in  his  standing  com. 

*'  How  could  I  pass  it  thus,  and  see  ? 
And  yet,  the  tiling  concerns  not  me : 
The  Man  is  absent,  but  his  men 
Should  stop  all  mischief  there  and  then. 

"  And  so  they  might,  and  all  be  well : 
I  trust  'tis  so,  but  cannot  tell : 
I  trust  —  and  yet  that  com  is  bread 
Wherewith  the  hungry  must  be  fed. 

^<  This  autumn  night  the  air  is  chill : 
With  hoar-frost  white  are  dale  and  hill : 
And  night-air  is  a  thing  to  dread  : 
And  I  am  old  and  warm  in  bed. 
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"  And  yet  it  were  a  grievous  loss, 
All  that  fine  com  to  Farmer  Moss." 
As  thus  the  old  man  thought  and  said, 
He  sigh*d,  and  tumbled  in  his  bed. 

"  Well,  surely  sleep  has  left  these  eyes,**  — 
The  old  man  groan'd,  "  I  e'en  must  rise.'' 
For,  in  despite  of  age  and  frost, 
He  felt  the  com  should  not  be  lost. 

''  I  e'en  must  rise,  let  what  will  come : 
That  crop  is  worth  a  serious  sum  : 
Yet,  pause  a  moment,  let  me  see. 
Would  surly  Moss  do  so  by  me  ? 

'*  Did  he  not  pound  my  sheep  —  and  fell 
The  tree  so  priz'd  above  our  well  — 
And  stopp'd  the  village-road  ?     The  Man 
Still  does  what  worthless  mortal  can." 

Uprising  to  the  gate  he  went, 
Safe  made  it,  and  retum'd  content : 
Retum'd  content,  and  somewhat  more  — 
And  slept,  where  slept  he  not  before. 

Thenceforth  when  came  that  deed  to  mind. 
It  left  a  pleasant  sense  behind  : 
As  violets  which  have  long  been  dead. 
Surviving  sweetness  round  them  shed. 
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ELINOR'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  DAYS  OF  ELIZABETH. 

A  PLEASANT  and  a  stirring  scene  did  the  prettj  Tillage  of  North 
Mims  displav,  as  the  bright  spring-tide  morning  broke  forth.  Pea- 
sants in  best  arrav.  strtraming  in  from  the  neighbouring  hamlets; 
merry  groups  in  holiday  garb,  and  wearing  holiday  faces,  gathered  in 
knots  bj  the  road-side ;  the  morrice-dancers  gaj  with  silken  streamers, 
silver  bells,  and  parti-coloured  kerchiefs,  taking  their  stand  on  the 
green ;  while  up  and  down,  fuUv  impressed  with  the  dignity  of  their 
office,  though  joining  right  willingly  in  the  merry  converse,  stalked 
the  javelin  men,  the  tallest  yeomen  of  the  neighbouring  county,  all 
dressed  in  blue  coats  and  crimson  scarves,  awaiting  the  orders  of  the 
sherifiT,  who,  surrounded  by  the  neighbouring  '*  gentlemen  of  worship,* 
sat  on  his  gallant  white  steed  at  the  foot  of  the  old  stone  cross,  over- 
shadowed by  the  broad  banner  that  flung  out  its  rich  blazonry  from 
the  summit. 

A  stirring  morning  was  this,  and  no  wonder,  for  the  Queen^s  High- 
ness was  on  her  progress  toward  the  mansion  of  her  trosty  Chancellor, 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  at  Gorhambury ;  and  she  would  come  along  this 
very  road,  and  through  that  very  village,  where  the  sheriff  and  his 
men  were  to  meet  her,  and  conduct  her  into  Hertfordshire.  More- 
over, it  was  said,  that  to  do  honour  to  a  worshipful  old  knight.  Sir 
Joscelin  Derham,  owner  of  Derham  Halt  the  Queen's  Highness  would 
stop,  and  take  refreshment  there,  previously  to  passing  onward  ;  so, 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  times,  a  splendid  pageant  had 
been  prepared. 

Right  afore  the  gate,  well  guarded  by  blue-coated  serving  men, 
stood  a  stout  forester  in  green  plush,  with  a  marvellously  outlandish 
cap  of  green  satin,  adorned  with  oak-leaves,  and  grasping  an  hercu- 
lean club,  twined  about  with  ivy,  as  the  representative  of  the  god 
Sylvanus,  while  beside  him,  in  coat  of  Lincoln  green,  and  bearing 
his  trusty  bow,  stood  old  England's  cherished  hero — the  transcript 
of  her  bold  peasantry,  even  as  king  Arthur  was  of  her  courteous  and 
valiant  knights — bold  Robin  Hood.  Just  withinside  the  gate,  and 
just  visible  to  the  a<lmiring  crowd,  stood  the  goddess  Diana,  re^len- 
dent  in  white  damask  and  cloth  of  gold,  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of 
wood-n>nmphs,  in  green  kirtle>  and  scarlet  bodices ;  while  Maid  Ma- 
rian, in  gown  of  Coventry  blue,  and  coif  and  apron  white  ma  snov, 
stood,  posy,  in  hand,  casting  many  a  wondering  look  at  her  chiasic  com* 
panion.  Just  behind,  seated  on  the  greensward,  carefully  conning 
over  the  speech  which  he  was  to  deliver  in  the  presence  of  royalty, 
was  Mercury,  attired  in  blue  satin  doublet  lined  with  cloth  of  gold. 
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ig  a  cap  adorned  with  indubitable  goose-quillfl,  arranged 
I  of  wing?)  while  in  strange  confusion  around  stood  "  sal- 
with  huge  clubs,  and  little  children  with  marvellously 
iga^  as  angels  or  cupids,  just  as  the  taste  for  the  legendary 
icaJ  might  predominate.     A  strange  and  almost  ludicrous, 

17  scene,  was  this,  if  viewed  by  the  cold  eye  of  reason,  full 
j^ancies  and  anachronisms,  and  sins  against  costume  and 
nd  how  would  its  apparent  childishness  have  aroused  the 
my  a  modern  critic  ?  But  the  age  of  Elizabeth — that  glo- 
>was  no  age  of  minute  and  carping  criticism.  The  spirit 
ras  abroad,  and  men  strong  in  poet-faith  followed  where- 
in and  believed  whatever  she  told.  What  was  incongruity 
Bach  quaint  and  formal  personification  told  its  own  bright 
tiT,  each  far-fetched  allegory  became  to  them  a  living 
'  imagination  was  there,  harmonising  the   incongruous, 

the  mean,  and  glorifying  with  its  own  bright  hues  even 
rhalebone. 
Iioatside  the  village,  so  near  to  Derham  Hall  that  the  loud 

18  of  wonder  and  delight  of  the  waiting  crowd  could  be 
leard,  stood  a  low  hostel,  almost  hidden  from  view  by 
beech-trees;  and  while  in  the  front  room  a  number  of 
ere  sitting  taking  refreshment  in  the  inner  room,  on  a 
young  maiden  lay  sleeping, — yes,  there  she  lay  soundly 
though  there  was  laughter  and  loud  converse  so  near,  ai- 
dant beams  of  the  early  sun  were  peeping  in  through  the 
ling  her  long  tresses,  and  almost  falling  on  the  heavy 

ddent  that  the  mistress  of  the  hostel  was  interested  in  the 
she  stole  again  and  again  to  the  room,  and  gazed  earnestly 
At  length  she  beckoned  an  old  crone  who  had  just  en- 
flT  in  hand,  although  all  around  were  keeping  holiday,  and 
iously  opening   the  door,  entered,  followed  by  the  old 

me  here  last  night,  weary  and  footsore,"  whispered  the 
the  hostel,  "  and  asked  for  a  night*s  lodging,  as  she  was 
jondon.  I  asked  her  for  what ;  but  she  shook  her  head  as 
th  to  speak.  At  length  slie  said  she  was  bound  on  pil- 
id  that  she  had  come  a  long  and  weary  way ;  but  what- 
ler  she  must  fulfil  her  vow." 

none  of  the  common  folk,"  said  the  old  woman,  leaning 
leeper,  and  attentively  looking  at  the  small  white  hand 
pressed  tightly  on  the  bosom  ;  "  these  fingers  never  did 
No,  no,  silk-work  and  broidery,  and  such  like." 
ik  there,"  whispered  the  mistress  of  the  hostel,  "  what  doth 
I  tightly  even  in  sleep  ?  It  is  tied  round  her  neck  by  a 
Q :  St.  Mary !  an'  it  should  be  a  reliquary !" 
laiden,  poor  maiden,  perchance  ao,"  replied  the  old  woman ; 
she  say  aught  whereby  it  might  be  told   she  was  one 

he  was  so  very  close,  and  moreover  would  scarcely  have 
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said  a  word  about  pilgrimage  had  I  not  asked  her  what  time  flbe 
would  be  wakened ;  when  she  said  '  Alas !  early  ;  and  Heaven  grant 
me  strength  to  fulfil  mj  pilgrimage.'  Poor  maiden,  she  was  so  sorelj 
wearied,  that  even  now  I  have  not  the  heart  to  call  her." 

"  Said  she  aught  from  whence  she  came  ?  These  are  well-worn 
and  travel-soiled,"  continued  the  old  woman,  taking  up  the  shoes  thit 
stood  beside  the  bed ;  '*  and  they  belong  to  no  common  folk.  Fe^ 
chance  she's  a  well-born  lady,  and  hath  taken  on  herself  the  vow  of 
pilgrimage.     She  is  in  mourning,  you  see." 

'^  But,  good  Ursula,  the  good  old  times  are  past ;  and  what  lady  dare 
now  go  on  pilgrimage?" 

^<  Ah !  more  than  ye  wot :  have  we  not  need  to  pray  the  saints  for 
her  who  is  in  duress  and  sorrow ;  while  she,  who  holds  her  place  ii 
coming  with  knights  and  nobles,  and  with  crown  on  her  brow? 
Sathanas,  confound  her  I" 

'^  Hush,  hush,  good  Ursula — holy  saints  guard  us!—- but,  then  joa 
think  it  likely  that  this  poor  maiden  may  be  really  one  of  us?  Sweet 
lady !  would  that  I  had  known  it ;  but  ^Jie  was  strangely  dose." 

"  No  wonder,  Audrey ;  doth  a  lady  go  on  pilgrimage  for  plearaie 
or  show  ?  No,  no ;  so  therefore  she  dresses  meanly,  and  lodges  in 
poor  men's  houses ;  and,  as  to  caution — saints !  look  but  at  the  lawi 
against  us.  Dare  you,  Audrey,  teU  the  parson  that  Father  Andrew 
shrived  you  last  Shrovetide  ?  or  the  justices  that  you  are  a  papist,  as 
the  name  goes?" 

"  Our  sweet  lady  knows  well  I  dare  not,"  answered  the  mistrees  of 
the  hostel ;  '*  but  whither  now,  think  you,  can  this  poor  ladj  be 
going  ?" 

"  Oh !  to  the  shrine — the  place  where  it  v^as,  1  should  rather  say,— 
of  blessed  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  mayhap.  'Twas  a  great  place 
of  pilgrimage  in  my  young  days,  ere  our  churches  were  spmled,  and 
our  holy  men  cast  out  to  beg  their  bread  by  that  woman's  aecorsed 
father." 

"  Peace,  good  Ursula,  peace,  I  pray  you ;  I  know  not  wbo  i« 
yonder.  Well,  the  holy  saints  must  have  kept  especial  watch  oTcr 
her,  to  have  brought  her  so  far  in  safety.  And  look  now,  how  ber 
lips  are  moving." 

"  Ay,  praying  even  in  her  sleep  —  and  there  her  hand  moves;  'W 
a  little  bag  that  she  hath  round  her  neck  —  some  holy  relic  is  tbM 
doubtless." 

The  old  woman  had  scarcely  whispered  these  words  when  the 
heavy  eyelids  unclosed,  and  the  awakened  maiden  started,  and  loA^ 
anxiously  round.     "  Where  am  I?"  said  she. 

"  Quite  safe,  ladybird,  in  Audrey  Marston's  poor  hostel,"  said  tb* 
mistress ;  "  but  rest  awhile  longer,  the  sun  is  but  just  up."  ^ 

The  maiden  shook  her  head.    "  Oh,  no,  I  have  many  miles  to  go* 

"  To  London  ?"  enquired  old  Ursula. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  answer,  but  it  was  made  as  though  in  a  dreaa*  ^ 

"Poor  maiden,  what  can  she  be  going  there  for?"  whisptf** 
Audrey  Marston  as  the  couple  left  the  room. 

"  m  tell  you,"  replied  old  Ursula,  drawing  her  away  toward  «»• 
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w.  "  Saw  70U  not  how  she  started  when  she  awoke,  and  with 
It  fear  she  looked  at  ub,  and  clutched  the  bag  round  her  neck  ? 
pend  on't,  in  that  is  somewhat  which  the  high  and  mighty  Elizabeth 
old  well  Uke  to  see,  —  aj,  and  give  unclipt  sovereigns  hj  the  hun- 
)d  to  possess,  m  warrant  me,"  continued  the  old  woman,  lowering 
r  Toice  as  though  she  feared  the  very  walls  might  listen,  '^  'tis  a 
sqnet  from  Tutbury." 

^Stints  speed  her  with  it  then!"  exclaimed  Audrey,  who,  in 
nmon  with  nearly  all  her  brethren  in  faith,  viewed  Mary  of  Scot- 
id  as  their  rightful  queen,  and  Elizabeth  as  an  illegitimate  usurper ; 
Mit,  poor  young  maiden,  what  a  dangerous  errand  !'* 
**  Ay,  dangerous  enow,  for  Father  Parsons,  even  if  now  in  Lon- 
By  if  forced  to  play  at  hide-and-seek  ;  and  Father  Campion  was  not 
oome  until  summer.  But  there  are  plenty  to  aid  her ;  — moreover, 
X)  would  suspect  a  young  nuuden  ?  and  even  should  she  be  sus- 
eted,  and  even  should  she  be  discovered,  is  it  nought  to  win  the 
nrn  of  martyrdom  ?  "  cried  the  enthusiastic  old  woman,  snatching 
Bonoealed  cross  from  her  bosom,  and  kissing  it  with  transport. 
Meaawhile  the  young  nuuden  arose,  and  dressed,  and  carefully 
lekiiig  up  the  little  bundle  she  carried,  wrapt  herself  in  her  cloak, 
d  proceeded  to  the  kitchen,  where  the  bowl  of  porridge,  the  usual 
takfast  of  the  peasantry,  was  placed  before  her.  She  was  evidently 
twining  to  converse,  although  she  answered  the  questions  cautiously 
tdiessed  to  her  by  old  Ursula  with  courtesy;  then  drawing  the 
lod  closely  over  her  face,  and  slipping  into  the  hostess's  unwilling 
lad  the  groat  in  payment  for  her  poor  lodging,  set  forth  again. 
'  Stop  one  moment,"  cried  old  Ursula,  hastily  snatching  up  her 
vtch-Btick,  and  hobbling  after  her.  The  maiden  looked  back, 
iditopped. 

''My  fair  maiden,"  said  Ursula,  ^^you  have  doubtless  friends  to 
«et  in  London,  but  should  you  not  reach  so  far  ere  night,  I  will  tell 
in  of  a  safe  lodging  —  the  Rose  and  Pomegranate,  just  this  side 
^gfagate.  A  widow  woman  keeps  it ;  teU  her  you  were  sent 
^wr  by  old  Ursula  Weston,  and  in  whatever  she  can  aid  you, 
iewiH" 

'  Many  thanks,  good  mother,  for  your  kindness  to  a  stranger,"  said 
^  joong  maiden. 

''Nay,  thank  me  not,  lady-bird  —  heaven  grant  success  to  your 
''md,^  cried  the  old  woman  hastily  catching  her  hand  and  kissing  it. 
Farewell!" 

Onward  went  the  young  maiden,  looking  neither  at  pageant  nor 
'^  company,  onward  with  downcast  eyes,  and  brow  on  which  a 
^'inge  weight  of  sorrow  seemed  to  lie,  for  one  so  young ;  and  old 
^^nda  watched  her  until  distance  hid  her  from  her  sight,  and  then, 
^  prayers  to  her  name-sake  saint  for  the  success  of  that  cause  to 
'^  in  her  youth  she  had  been  devoted,  she  returned  to  the  hostel, 
^  resumed  her  distaff. 

^  bng,  loud  and  prolonged  shouts,  and  the  distant  tramp  of  many 
JJI'Ma,  told  the  approach  of  the  Queen's  Highness,  and  out  pour^ 
^  <tger  company  from  the  hostel  to  gaze,  and  to  join  in  the  acKdama- 
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tions  ;  all  save  old  Ursula,  who  sat  spinning,  and  following  in  imagi- 
nation the  journey  of  the  unknown  maiden.  At  the  gate  of  Derhm 
Hall,  the  rich  velvet  and  cloth  of  gold  carroch  stopt,  and  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  '^  the  grave  lord  keeper,"  Elizabeth,  the  great  Elizabeth, 
descended  the  steps,  and  bowed  courteously  to  ''  her  loving  and  right 
loyal  subjects,"  and  greeted  with  a  pleasant  smile  the  aged  master  and 
mistress  of  the  hall,  who  knelt  reverently  before  her,  while  Mercury 
advanced,  and  waving  his  caduceus,  recited  his  verses,  and  the  motlej 
assembly  of  gods  and  goddesses,  and  angels,  and  foresters,  bowed, 
and  curtsied,  and  knelt  around,  in  most  admired  confusion. 

While  the  long  speech,  so  full  of  quaint  antitheses,  was  being 
spoken,  and  whilst  the  still  gathering  crowd  were  pressing  yet  closer 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  queen  who  was  dear  to  them,  not  because 
"  her  whole  bright  story  was  written  in  the  language  of  beautj,"  as 
god  Mercury  declared,  but  because  under  her  wise  and  vigorous  rule, 
the  name  and  the  fame  of  England  had  gone  forth  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  old  Ursula,  now  the  sole  occupant  of  the  lately  crowded 
hostel,  sat  plying  her  distaff,  but  with  eye  and  ear  open  to  the 
slightest  sight  or  sound.  There  were  three  low  taps  at  the  back 
door,  and  in  answer  to  the  apparently  expected  summons,  the  old 
woman  coughed  thrice ;  four  taps  were  then  heard,  and  after  a  pause 
the  door  cautiously  opened,  and  a  man  with  a  large  burthen  strapped 
on  his  back,  and  bearing  a  long  iron-shod  walking  staff,  entered  with 
the  words  of  benediction,  "  Pax  vobiscum." 

The  old  woman  flung  aside  her  distaff,  and  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  before  the  disguised  priest,  and  then  rising,  aided  him  in  taking 
off  the  pedlar's  pack,  which  had  enabled  him  to  wander  in  safety 
through  so  many  counties,  and  gain  access  to  so  many  houses  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  closed  in  fear  against  him. 

"  Any  news  from  yonder,"  asked  old  Ursula,  pointing  with  her 
finger  towards  the  north. 

"  Little  save  of  grief  and  sorrow — but  still,  some  hope  from 
beyond  seas." 

"  Saints  aid  us !  but  Father  Andrew,  somewhat  methinks  is  in 
hand.  A  maiden,  soothly  fair,  came  here  last  night,  and  asked  for 
lodging  ;  she  was  shrewdly  cautious,  but  perchance  knowing  that 
Audrey  was  of  the  true  religion  (else  wherefore  should  she  hare 
come  to  this  house  ?)  she  said  somewhat  that  she  was  on  pilgrimage 
She  hath  a  little  bag  tied  round  her  neck,  and  even  when  sleeping 
her  thoughts  seemed  fixed  on  it,  for  she  clutched  it  tightly.  WW 
think  you  ?     May  she  not  be  some  messenger  from  yonder  ?" 

"  Perchance  so :  'tis  said  three  young  maidens  of  good  family  m 
Staffordshire  have  taken  a  vow  to  aid  our  poor  prisoner,  even  thoogn 
they  die  for  it." 

*'  The  blessing  of  the  saints  be  upon  them  I "  cried  the  old  wom«n 
clasping  her  hands ;  "  ay,  doubtless  she  is  one." 

"  Our  Lady  grant  she  may  be  cautious,"  said  Father  Andrew,  9t^ 
an  anxious  pause  ;  ''  for  as  I  came  through  St.  Alban's  this  morningy 
there  was  talk  (would  I  had  been  more  attentive  to  it !)  that  the 
mayor  had  just  made  some  discovery,  and  that  he  was  going  forth- 
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idi  to  send  off  to  the  council,  not  choosing  even  to  wait  till  the 
wen  should  come.  Would  I  had  listened  to  the  prosing  old  fool 
ho  would  gladly  have  told  me,  for  now  I  remember  there  was  some- 
hat  said  about  a  young  woman  in  a  grey  cloak  and  hood  who  passed 
rough  the  night  before.  Would  that  I  had  but  enquired  about  it !" 
"  Otif  would  that  you  had,  Father  Andrew,  or  that  some  one  could 
ira  her.  I  prayed  her  to  rest  at  the  Rose  and  Pomegranate,  if  she 
vld  not  reach  London  to-night.  Might  we  not  find  some  trusty 
osenger  to  warn  her,  for  she  wears  a  grey  cloak  and  hood.'' 
"I  would  go  thither  myself,  but  Master  Topcliffe  is  in  the  neigh- 
mriiood,  and  even  with  pack  and  walking-staff,  I  could  not  di.^guise 
yielf  from  that  most  cunning  of  foxes — Sathanas  confound  him! 
ot  hush." 

The  guests  who  had  quitted  the  little  hostel  were  now  returning, 
id  among  them  Audrey,  loud  in  her  admiration  of  the  splendour  of 
te  pageant  and  condescension  of  the  Queen.  She  nodded  familiarly 
•  Either  Andrew,  as  though  he  had  been  a  mere  jKHllar ;  prayed  him 
I  tike  a  horn  of  ale  in  honour  of  this  joyful  occasion,  and  when  he, 
sgpng  her  and  old  Ursula  to  join  him,  tossed  off  the  full  measure 
>  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  Queen,  little  did  any  one  suspect 
nt  it  was  not  her  who  was  now  ])roceeding  onward  with  royal  pomp, 
Bt  the  captive  at  Tutbury  Castle,  whom  they  meant. 
Meanwhile  slowly  toiled  the  poor  maiden  onward,  stopping  awhile 
»W8t,  and  then  resuming  her  long  and  weary  way.  Slowly,  slowly 
lewent,  until  noontide  bade  her  stop  in  one  of  the  wayside  hostels, 
Bd  partake  the  simple  fare  of  its  inmates.  Long  she  rested  there, 
odthe  sun  was  beginning  to  decline  ere  she  again  set  forth;  and 
^  now  she  had  not  reached  Whetstone:  how  should  she  arrive 
t  Highgate  that  night.  Still  onward,  onward  she  toiled,  and  pressed 
er  hand  on  her  bosom  as  though  the  touch  of  that  mysterious  pacquet 
%ined  to  endue  her  with  fresh  strength.  '*  O  that  1  might  but  fulfil 
7  vow  ! "  said  she,  and  onward  and  onward  she  went,  but  with  fast 
uling  strength. 


The  speech  of  the  sheriff  as  she  passed  the  boundary  line  of  the 
•o  counties,  the  long  address  of  the  mayor  of  St.  Alban's,  when  the 
^  of  that  most  ancient  city  were  presented,  the  choice  hexameters 
wt  welcomed  her  at  the  outer  gate  of  Grorhambury,  and  the  neat  and 
'^poit  compliments  pronounced  by  the  second  son  of  her  highly 
'^^ooorcd  host.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  in  the  character  of  Apollo,  were 
U  tt  length  over ;  and  Elizabeth,  well  pleased  that  they  were  so, 
*ted  herself  beneath  the  rich  cloth  of  estate  in  the  great  hall,  and 
^ved  from  her  kneeling  Chancellor  the  golden  cup,  of  which  he 
iBiBelf  had  just  taken  the  assay,  while  his  lady,  likewise  reverently 
'^ing,  presented  comfit  cakes  on  a  richly  chased  gold  salver. 

*'Many  thanks,  my  kind  host  and  hostess,"  said  Elizal>eth  with 
^  most  pleasant  smile  ;  ^'  after  being  so  long  entertained  with 
"^ved  speeches,  1  am  fain  to  solace  myself  with  somewhat  more 
^'^'Btintial  than  ^  winged  words,'  as  the  brave  old  Greek  poet  saitli ; 
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though  you,  my  young  Apollo,  sounded  your  lyre  bo  sweetly,  that  I 
could  fain  have  listened  longer." 

The  boy  to  whom  this  compliment  was  addressed,  and  who  now 
knelt  beside  his  well-pleased  mother,  smiled  proudly.  "  The  genial 
influence  of  the  sun  causeth  Memnon*s  statue,  though  cold  stone,  to 
break  forth  into  melody ;  how  much  rather  will  not  the  rays  of  our 
sun  cause  the  skilless  harp  to  sound,''  was  the  eager  reply. 

*'  A  courtier  already,  Master  Francis,"  said  !^izabeth  smiling  on 
the  boy,  who  with  glowing  cheek  and  brightening  eye  looked  earn- 
estly in  her  face,  "  and  a  poet  too  :  well  done  my  little  Lord  Chan- 
cellor." 

"What  ought  he  not  to  become,  to  whom  Elizabeth  saith  *well 
done  ? ' "  replied  the  boy  with  proud  exultation.  "  That  word,  great 
Queen,  shall  cheer  me  onward  until  all  lands  shall  learn  my  name." 

Again  the  Queen  smiled,  as  she  passed  her  hand  across  his  thick 
ringlets,  while  the  mother  cast  an  anxious  but  proud  look  on  her 
favourite  son — happy  in  after  years  to  behold  his  wide-spreading 
fame,  happier  to  have  died  ere  the  name  of  Francis  Bacon  was  linked 
with  the  story  of  his  disgraceful  downfal. 

"  But  my  young  cup-bearer,  where  is  he  ?  "  continued  Elizabeth 
looking  round,  as  she  replaced  the  rich  golden  cup  in  the  hand  of  her 
Chancellor,  "  and  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  too  ?  " 

"  They  were  ever  wont  to  keep  time,  the  worthy  knight  specially," 
said  Burghley,  who  occupied  his  usual  station  beside  the  Queens 
chair ;  "  pray  Heaven  no  evil  hath  chanced  to  them  ! " 

"Ay,  truly,"  cried  Elizabeth,  "for  I  know  not  which  I  could 
best  spare,  my  young  poet  Astrophel,  or  my  princely  merchant.** 

"  The  merchant  is  safe  enow,  Til  warrant,"  said  a  haughty-look- 
ing young  man,  Lord  Talbot ;  "  but  as  for  the  poet,  unless  he  be 
under  better  guidance  than  his  own,  he  may  be  wandering  over  some 
common  in  search  of  adventures,  or  bewildered  in  some  wood,  and 
believing  it  to  be  fairy-land." 

"  It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  see  fairy -land,"  said  a  plainly 
dressed,  modest  young  man. 

"  I  believe  you,  Master  Spenser,"  replied  the  young  nobleman 
scornfully,  "  ay,  fully,  poet  though  you  be ;  but  fairy-land  is  an  un- 
substantial realm, — a  land  of  mists  and  clouds." 

"  O !  of  no  mists,  no  clouds,  or  if  clouds,  brighter  than  the  brightest 
sunlight  earth  can  show,"  cried  the  young  poet. 

"  Alas !  Master  Spenser,"  said  Burghley,  smiling  kindly,"  I  would 
ye  wandered  not  so  much  in  cloudland,  for  what  is  verse-making  but 
idle  pastime?  Remember,  Castaly  floweth  not  like  Pactolus,  over 
sands  of  gold." 

The  young  man  smiled  mournfully,  for  Castaly  flowed  a  living 
stream,  far  more  precious  than  molten  gold  to  him,  and  he  shook  his 
head.  Well  was  it  for  after  ages  that  he  still  wandered  on  in  faiJ7' 
land,  and  at  length  bequeathed  to  us  that  precious  record  of  i^^ 
wonders,  the  glorious  "  Faery  Queen." 

There  was  music  and  stately  dancing ;  and  Elizabeth,  in  her  chair  rf 
state,  sat  looking  on,  apparently  well  pleased.  But  the  brow  of  the  Uf^ 
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10  stood  bj  her  side,  was  clouded ;  for  the  short  sen- 
firom  time  to  time  passed  between  them  had  reference 
if  all  others  calculated  to  awaken  the  anxieties  of  the 
eeing  Elizabeth.  Another  plot  had  been  formed  by  the 
liaiy,  a  widely  ramified  plot  it  was  feared,  and  intel- 
from  London  had  been  forwarded  that  very  afternoon  ; 
the  road,  a  message  had  been  despatched  to  the  Lord 
the  mayor  of  St.  Alban's,  notifying  that  some  suspicious 
een  seen  passing  through  towards  London,  bearers,  per- 
pfttches  to  the  conspirators  beyond  seas. 
Mid  overshadowed  the  brow  of  Elizabeth,  for  to  look 
t  awaken  fears,  and  perhaps  betray  a  knowledge  of  that 
ftU  important  to  keep  concealed ;  so  she  smiled  upon  the 
'8,  who,  when  the  ''brawl"  was  ended,  bowed  and  knelt 
It  her  footstool ;  again  addressed  words  of  praise  and 
it  to  Master  Francis,  who  still  lingered  by  her  side,  and 
;h  a  familiar  nod  young  Philip  Sydney,  who  was  led 
rently  very  unwillingly,  by  Lord  Talbot, 
bere,    Sir  Cup-bearer,    have    you   been    wandering  ? " 

[  said,  your  Highness,  seeking  adventures,  and,  what  is 
them,  though  not  upon  a  common  it  seems,  but  the 
ray,"  said  Lord  Talbot ;  "  come,  speak  out,  tuneful  As- 
tcil  us  how  you  met  a  fair  maiden,  doubtless  some  prin- 
ise,  wandering  all  alone,  and  forthwith  proffered  your 
ird  her,  as  all  courteous  knights  are  wont  to  do." 
)d  no  service,"  replied  Sydney,  angrily. 
lid  you  not  fetch  water  to  bathe  her  fair  forehead,  and 
n  milk-white  steed  to  convey  her  safely  onward, — only 
nerchant,  whose  days  of  romance  are  past,  thought  it  ill 
neen's  cup-bearer,  the  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
quire  to  a  very  travelling  Mopsa." 
rat  an  act  of  charity,  a  mere  act  of  charity,"  replied 
piantly ;  '*  poor  maiden !  was  she  to  lie  by  the  road-side 

I  this  maiden,  Philip  ?"  said  Burghley ;  "  and  how  came 
a  you,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  too?     He  is  no  ro- 

^lishman  and  Christian,"  replied  Sydney,  emphatically, 

re  would  he  not  pass  by,  like  the  Levite,  but  stop,  like 

laritan." 

brsooth,  Home  she-pedlar,"  cried  Lord  Talbot. 

ronng  man,"  said  the  princely  merchant ;  "  though  the 

tie  meanest  have  a  right  to  our  service.     But  this  young 

fing  fainting  on  the  road-side,  and  what  heart  could  pass 

her  ? — so  we  sent  on  for  aid,  and  when  she  recovered,  she 

bad  travelled  far,  and  was  bound  to  London  to  fulfil  a 

and  as  she  was  too  faint  to  walk,  I  bade  one  of  my  scrv- 

B  her  on  his  horse  to  the  place  where  she  wished  to  go, 

to."* 
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The  Lord  Treasurer's  brow  became  clouded.  •*  What  dress  had 
she?'' 

*'  A  large  grey  cloak  and  hood,  poor  maiden  ;  but,  though  meanly 
clad,  she  had  doubtless  seen  better  dajs." 

And   she   had   travelled  far,"    continued   Burghley  anxiously; 

pray  heaven  ye  may  not  have  afforded  aid  to  one  who  seeks  even 
the  death  of  our  dear  mistress  and  sovereign !" 

"  Impossible,"  cried  Sydney ;  "  I  would  stake  this  very  brooch," 
unfastening  a  rich  emerald  from  his  cap. 

"  Nay,  be  not  so  rash,"  said  Burghley ;  "  but  remember  in  these 
times  such  is  the  deep  cunning  of  our  enemies,  that  the  wisest  may 
be  deceived,  and  the  most  cautious  be  fooled." 

"  Alas !  that  it  should  be  so,"  cried  Sir  Thomas  Gresham ;  "  but 
surely  we  are  free  from  such  fears  notr." 

Burghley  laid  his  hand  with  emphatic  pressure  on  the  princely 
merchant's  arm.  "I  will  have  talk  with  you  to-morrow,"  said  he; 
for  he  marked  the  keen  eye  of  Elizabeth  was  fixed  upon  them ;  "  but, 
remember,  cunning  France  and  crafty  Spain  will  never  give  us  rest 
while  the  daughter  of  the  Guises  is  stirring  them  both  up  for  our 
destruction." 


Morning  came,  bright  and  joyful ;  and  refreshed  with  her  slumbers, 
the  maiden  arose  up  early,  and  thanking  the  mistress  of  the  Rose  and 
Pomegranate  for  her  kindness,  she  proceeded  onward;  and,  when 
from  the  brow  of  Highgate  Hill  she  looked  down  upon  the  fair  city, 
its  hundred  spires  and  high-pointed  gabels  gleaning  in  the  early  sun, 
she  stopped,  and  clasped  her  hands,  while  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
arose  to  her  lip. 

"  Is  she  one  of  us  ?"  said  the  mistress  of  the  Rose  and  Pomegranate 
to  a  man  who  stood  beside  her  in  the  dress  of  a  pedlar. 

"  The  holy  saints  know,"  said  he ;  "  and  yet  why  should  a  maiden, 
well  bred  as  she  is,  travel  alone,  and  on  foot,  unless  performing  » 
vow  ? — but  our  Lady  have  us  in  her  especial  keeping!"  and  he  dre^ 
back  from  the  open  door ;  "  see  who  comes  yonder,  Topclifle  him- 
self!" 

At  that  dreaded  name  —  for,  foremost  among  the  detectors  ^ 
popish  recusants  and  seminary  priests  was  Richard  Topcliffe — Father 
Andrew  precipitately  fled,  while  the  hostess,  half  closing  her  dooj 
kept  anxious  watch  behind  it.  But  Topcliffe's  errand  was  not  wit» 
her ;  he  kept  stedfastly  on,  on  his  pacing  nag,  followed  by  his  serran*- 
"  Beshrew  thine  heart,"  muttered  the  hostess ;  "  alas  for  our  peopl* 
when  the  fox  is  abroad  by  daylight ! " 

Meanwhile  a  hundred  "  dainty  devices  "  beguiled  the  morning  f* 
Gorhambury;  but  Elizabeth,  although  she  took  her  stately  walk  |l^ 
the  terraced  garden,  and  listened  to  a  "  consort "  of  sweet  moaie  ip 
the  banqueting -house,  was  ill  at  ease.  New  intelligence  — although 
none  save  her  trusty  Burghley  and  herself  as  yet  knew  what— had 
arrived  that  very  morning;  and  each  courtier  watched  anxioiialyf *^ 
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watches  the  heavens,  tlie  cloud  that  gathered  on  their 
I's  brow. 

re  is  Philip  Sydney?"  said  she,  looking  round  on  the  circle, 
yonder,  in  the  tennis  court,  with — with — "  hesitated  the 
!3eciL 

whom?"  said  Elizabeth,  fiercely. 

the  Lord  Talbot,  your  Highness,"  was  the  timid  reply. 

the  Lord  Talbot;  what  new  toy  is  this?  Philip  and  he 
80  great  friends  of  yore." 

ire  they  now,  your  Highness  ;  so  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  was 
reconcile  them." 

fche  foolish  boys  hither  —  we  will  have  no  swash-buckler 
ere ;    no  young   gallants,   forsooth,   picking   quarrels    and 

out  their  rapiers  at  every  word,  as  though  Spain  and  the 
Qtries  did  not  keep  us  fully  employed,  and  require  all  the 
re  can  spare  them.     But  pray  what  is  this  quarrel  about?" 
it  the  young  maiden  Sir  Thomas  and  Master  Philip  met  on 
I  last  night." 

jdly  subject,  forsooth  ! — and  truly,  methinks.  Sir  Thomas," 
.  the  Queen,  with  angry  countenance,  turning  to  the  knight, 
just  entered,  "  my  own  merchant  might  have  been  better 

than  in  sending  a  papist  baggage  onward  toward  London : 
ye  were  both  bewitched." 

!  I  greatly  fear  witchcraft  was  not  wanting,  your  Highness," 
d  man.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  under-secretary,  who  stood 

the  Jesuits  have  been  fall  busy  of  late,  and  it  is  said  have 
led  so  wondrous  a  powder,  that  by  using  it,  one  man  can 
lelf  off  for  another ;  the  which  story  I  credit,  seeing  it  is 
m  that  by  talismans  they  can  draw  favour  toward  them." 
pood    charm,    truly,"    said   Elizabeth,    sarcastically,    *'  and 

much  needed  here.  Pray,  good  sir  secretary,  seeing  that 
•ach  scant  love  for  them,  wherefore  have  they  not  tried  the 
heir  marvellous  powder  on  t«?" 

1  man  shook  his  head  solemnly.  lie  was  ^'  taken  aback"  by 
\  thrust  of  the  Queen's  argiunent,  for  Elizabeth  was  sin- 
ee  from  the  superstitions  of  the  age. 

Highness,"  he  replied,  after  a  pause,  "  as  to  the  ways 
the  Devil  worketh,  they  are  manifold ;  nor  are  they  easily 
I  for.     Wherefore,  as  an   instance,  should  a  wizard  even 

of  miles  off,  will  you  to  think  of  him ;  and  forthwith  ye 
k  of  nought  else? — wherefore  shall  he  will  you  to  fall  sick, 
rwith  no  remedies  (save,  as  I  believe,  pounded  coral,  mixed 
der  of  unicorn's  horn),  avail  to  restore  you  ?" 
wherefore,  my  good  master  secretary,  if  these  things  were 
i  J  be  alive  to-day?"  said  Elizabeth,  with  a  smile  of  con- 
*  We  want  not,  methinks,  for  wizards,  or  witches,  to  work 

mere  wish  and  will  would  do  it;  although  in  that  they 
rer  to  make  us  continually  think  about  them,  I  fully  agree 
ly  teeing  that  by  their  machinations  they  give  us  scarce 
tu  rest.    But  where  are  these  boys  ?    Well,  Master  Philip," 
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continued  the  Qaeen,  as  young  Sydney,  with  flushed  brour, 
forward  ;    "  Mr.  Secretary  here  feareth    you    are    bewitchec 
truly  it  seemeth  like  it,  when  a  mere  pedlar's  girl,  or  a 
baggage,  met  with  on  the  highway,  could  have  power  to  mil 
nephew  of  my  cousin  Leicester  ready  to  run  a  tilt  for  her  beaut 

*^  Not  so,  not  so,  good  Queen,"  cried  Sydney,  sinking  on  his 
and  looking  up  with  those  clear  and  earnest  blue  eyes  in  whid 
alone  was  mirrored ;  ''but  that  poor  maiden — bound  on  pilgrin 
fulfil  the  last  prayer  of  her  dying  father  —  that  she  should 
object  of  coarse  scoffs  and  vile  ribaldry ;"  and  his  eye  glanced  ' 
Lord  Talbot. 

"  And  how  know  you  her  story  was  true  ?"  said  Elizabeth,  < 
''  beware,  young  poet,  a  coaxing  tongue  and  crocodile  tears  go 

"  They  were  no  crocodile  tears,  dear  mistress.  Sir  Thonuu 
Sir  Thomas,  t/ou  believed  her  ?" 

"  Your  Highness,  I  truly  did,  for  it  was  with  great  reluctan 
spoke,  and  she  seemed  so  desolate  and  woe-begone,  that  no  Cb 
but  must  have  done  as  we  did." 

"  Ay,  indeed,  it  wets  art  to  deceive  you,  Sir  Thomas ;  wel 
our  good  undcr-secretary,  we  must  lay  it  all  perhaps  to  witdu 
and  Elizabeth  smiled  sarcastically. 

"  Truly  your  Highness,"   cried  Lord  Talbot,   "  especially 
what  Master  Philip  hath  staked,"  —  and  with  a  triumphant  so 
held  forth  a  broach,  an  emerald  broach, — "  this,  he  hath  staked 
innocence  of  this  peerless  Mopsa." 

"  What ! "  cried  Elizabeth,  turning  with  flashing  eyes  towan 
Talbot,  and  snatching  it  fiercely  from  his  hand,  — ''  this,  this  b 
—  my  gift,  my  birthday  gift  to  him  I  impossible !" 

"  Good  Queen — my  dear  mistress" — faltered  Sydney;  "bet 
me,  and  I ^" 

"  Threw  away  a  queen's  gift.  Foolish,  wayward,  boy,  il 
charity  to  believe  thou  wert  indeed  bewitched ;  but  away,  m 
not  my  face  again." 

"  Dear  mistress,"  cried  Sydney,  —  "  one  word." 

''  Away !"  said  Elizabeth,  and  angrily  contemplating  the  bioa 
still  held  in  her  hand,  she  retired  to  the  banqueting  room. 


'*  Good  Philip,  good  Philip,  how  could  this  dreadful  case 
happened,"  said  Xx)rd  Burghley,  kindly  laying  his  hand  on  Sy 
shoulder,  who  sat  with  his  face  buried  in  his  £uids  at  the  tablej 
at  this  time,  alas !  ^  all  others,  when  our  dear  mistress  hath  a 
enow." 

''  He  taunted  me,  grossly  and  cruelly  taunted  me,  and  sai 
poet  always  walked  in  cloud  land,  and  was  fit  for  nought  si 
pluck  wecKls,  and  fancy  them  sweet  flowers." 

"  Alas !  hath  not  this  been  your  case  ?  Have  not  you  thrown 
Her  Highness's  gifts,  and  that  very  gift  which  of  all  others  sec 
favour, — that  which  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  is  right  learned  ia 
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mitteny  said  was  most  pi*eciou8,  for  the  emerald  always  secureth 
hjow  of  princes." 

^  Wlmt  could  I  do  ?  He  challenged  me  to  wager  some  jewel  that 
the  poor  maiden  was  innocent  of  crime  against  the  Queen's  Highness. 
I  believed  she  was,  and  snatched  the  broach  from  ray  cap,  not  re- 
membering, so  Heaven  help  me !  that  it  was  that  broach  until  I  saw  it 
in  his  hand." 

'*And  right  glad  was  he,  doubtless,"  replied  Burghley,  ''and 
willing  enow  to  display  it.  But,  O  Philip,  would  that  ye  had  begun 
to  study  men  instead  of  poetry,  so  high  as  ye  stood  in  our  dear  mis- 
tress's favour,  and  onbr  nineteen  years  old — now,  Heaven  only  knows 
what  the  end  will  be.''^ 

Slowly  passed  the  heavy  day.  ''  There  is  somewhat  about  this 
maiden  that  passeth  all  my  thoughts,"  said  Burghley  as  late  in  the 
evening  he  summoned  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  to  another  anxious  con- 
ference :  ''  Topcliffe  hath  sent  me  two  despatches,  the  first  telling  me 
she  arrived  in  London  by  eight  of  the  clock  this  morning,  sorely 
weary,  and  took  a  lodging  at  the  Four  Pigeons  in  St.  ]^Iartin's-le- 
Orand,  a  decent  house  ;  and  that  from  thence,  after  resting,  she  went 
to  the  Burse,  and  to  the  Mercery,  making  earnest  enquiries  after  Sir 
Salter  Gascoigne." 

/*  He  is  now  in  Flanders,  but  as  soon  might  /  be  suspected  of  Pa- 
pistry as  he,"  replied  Sir  Thomas  Gresham. 

"Truly  so,"  continued  Burghley,  "but  still  the  mistress  of  the 
Bose  and  Pomegranate  is  shrewdly  suspected  of  being  a  popish  re- 
cusant; and  I  have  it  in  evidence  that  before  this  maiden  set  out 
from  North  Mims,  one  Ursula  Weston,  who  some  thirty  years  agone 
^^  a  lay  sister  at  Sopewell  Priory,  was  seen  earnestly  talking  with 
l»er  at  the  hostel." 

"  It  is  a  strange  affair ;  but  still,  would  conspirators  allow  one  of 
Aeir  number  to  journey  on  so  wretchedly  poor  as  to  be  scarcely  able 
*o  reach  London?" 

"  True,  but  that  a  plot  is  in  hand  is  certain :  what  say  you  to 

Sir  Thomas  took  the  small  paper,  thickly  covered  with  cyphers, 
^d  eagerly  looked  over  it.  There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  one  of 
^e  under-secretaries  entered,  and  laid  a  packet  tied  about  with  green 
fJbbon  and  superscribed,  "  for  y«  hands  of  y*  worshipful  lord  trea- 
'^r,  these,  poste,  poste,  for  your  life,  for  your  life." 

It  was  a  third  despatch  from  the  indefatigable  Topcliffe  enclosing 
**te  papers  of  which  he  had  taken  possession  "  at  y*  Blacke  Lyon  in 
T  Blackfriars,  and  as  y"^  lord'P  may  judge,  blacke  enough  seeing 
^^^^  three  seminarye  prestes,  and  more  than  one  jesuite  do  lodge 
^ere,"  and  a  lengthened  detail  of  his  enquiries,  which  had  ended  in 
^e  committal  of  two  of  them  to  Newgate.  "  Consaming  y«  maiden," 
**  ^ntinned,  "  she  went  this  afternoon  unto  y^  house  of  y^  worship- 
^  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  in  Bishopgatc  Street,  and  prayed  to  see 
v%  when  learning  that  he  was  wyth  y«  Queen's  Highne^  she  sayd 
**©  woolde  go  backe.  Soe  methoughte  I  woulde  give  her  a  ride  at 
J*  <lQeene's  coste  and  charges,  and  have  sente  her  unto  y'  lordshP  for 
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to  do  as  is  fytting."  In  a  postscriptum  was  added,  "  She  hath  a  bagge 
wyth  a  blacke  ribbon  rounde  her  necke,  the  whiche  perchaunce  con- 
tejneth  some  popish  idol ;  but  y*"  lordshP  will  see." 

Ere  this  precious  epistle  was  finished,  again  the  under-secretaiy 
appeared,  notifying  that  the  prisoner  had  arrived. 

"  We  shall  know  now,  my  good  friend,"  said  Burghley,  almost 
smiling,  for  almost  anything  is  less  painful  than  suspense ;  ^^  and  I 
would  that,  for  poor  Philip's  sake,  that  this  maiden  were  no  conspi- 
ratrix." 

The  poor  maiden,  still  wrapt  in  her  grey  cloke  and  hood,  was  led 
in,  and  placed  at  the  table,  while  the  under-secretary,  with  much  im- 
portance, took  his  place  and  his  pen. 

Oh,  I  will  confess  all,  right  willingly,"  cried  she  ;  "  only  take  me 
to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham." 

"  Is  he  not  here  ?  "  said  the  secretary. 

The  maiden  looked  up,  and  sprang  forward.  "  O  good  Sir 
Thomas,  was  it  you  I  met  yester-even  ?    Would  I  had  known  it !    I 

will  confess,  willingly  confess  all  you  ask ;  but ^  and  she  glanced 

an  anxious  look  at  the  secretary. 

"  We  will  take  her  examination,"  said  Burghley,  dismissing  him. 
"  Now  what  caused  you  to  journey  to  London  ?  " 

"  To  fulfil  a  solemn  duty  —  a  promise  made  to  a  dying  father,  to- 
place  in  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Gascoigne  this,"  and  she  took  th^ 
bag  from  her  neck,  and  drew  out  a  rich  and  massive  gold  enamelled, 
chain. 

'^  Surely  I  know  somewhat  of  this  chain,"  said  Sir  Thomas  Gresham^ 
taking  it  up.     "  Surely  this  is  the  very  one  that  the  elder  Sir  Willi 
Gascoigne  wore  and  bequeathed  to  his  son,  and  which  afterwards  w 
stolen  or  lost  at  Antwerp.     Was  it  not  so  ?" 

"  It  was.  Sir  Thomas,  but  never  knew  I  aught  of  it  until  my  pooP 
father  fell  ill  of  his  last  sickness  ;  and  then  he  said  one  thing  pressed 
heavily  upon  his  mind.  It  was  this  chain.  Alas !  I  then  learned 
that  it  had  been  pledged  some  years  ago  for  twenty  pounds.  StiU  h^ 
kept  on  saying  what  good  the  very  sight  of  that  chain  would  do  him  ; 
so  I  sold  whatever  I  could,  for  we  were  greatly  reduced,  and  I  set  off 
to  York,  redeemed  it,  and  brought  it  back  with  me." 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

The  poor  girl  hesitated.  "  Nay,  good  Sir  Thomas,  my  Christiaii 
name  is  Elinor.  But  ask  me  not  more — for  it  was  in  this  thing  only 
that  my  father  sinned,  and  he  is  now  dead." 

Sir  Thomas  smiled  kindly.  "  I  will  not  ask  you,  my  poor  maiden,'' 
said  he,  "  for  methinks  I  know  it.  But  oh !  how  little  did  I  ever 
think,  when  with  your  father  at  Antwerp,  that  I  should  meet  hii 
daughter  on  tlie  road-side,  and  in  such  deep  poverty ! " 

"  Alas !  he  never  prospered  —  never,  so  he  said,  after  that,''  replied 
the  maiden,  pointing  to  the  chain,  and  then  burying  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

"  Well,  my  poor  maiden,"  said  Burghley,  "  go  on," 

''  Alas !  when  I  returned,  he  was  fast  sinking,  but  I  laid  the  chain 
before  him,  and  then  he  said  he  should  die  in  peace  if  it  were  but 
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restored  to  him  from  whom  it  had  been  taken!  -  I  promised  that  it 
should  be.  I  knelt  beside  his  bed,  and  vowed  that  I  would  journey 
to  London  with  it,  and  deliver  it  into  no  one's  hand  but  that  of  Sir 
William  Grascoigne,  or,  if  he  were  abroad,  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham." 

"But  ye  were  poor,  my  good  maiden,  and  came  from  afar,"  said 
Lord  Burghley.     "  How  found  ye  means  for  travelling  ?  " 

"I  put  my  trust  in  God*s  good  providence,  seeing  1  was  fulfilling 
a  solemn  duty,  both  to  my  dear  father  and  to  Sir  William  Gascoigne, 
and  I  have  been  fed.  Ten  groats  were  all  my  store,  when  I  set  out  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  hence,  and  I  have  still  two  left." 

"  May  the  blessing  of  Him  in  whom  you  have  trusted  ever  rest  on 
thee,  my  good  maiden!"  said  Burghley,  laying  his  hand  on  the  poor 
girl's  head,  as  she  knelt  to  receive  his  blessing.  "  Thou  hast  been 
tried,  Borely  tried,  by  want  and  weariness,  and,  more  than  all,  by  harsh 
suspicions.     But  the  pure  gold  sustaineth  the  fire,  and  so  hast  thou." 


"  Bid  your  young  maiden  Elinor  hither,"  said  Elizabeth,  addressing 
Burghley,  as  she  seated  herself  beneath  the  cloth  of  estate,  every 
cloud  Tanished  from  her  brow  the  following  morning,  for  good 
news  had  been  received  that  the  plot  was  defeated.  "  Truly  we 
owe  her  some  recompence  for  the  severe  opinion  we  formed  of  her, 
*pd  bid  my  yoimg  cup-bearer  hither  also.  Well,  young  poet,"  con- 
tinued Elizabeth,  as  Philip  Sydney,  with  face  radiant  with  smiles, 
wielt  before  her,  "  you  have  gained  your  wager." 

"Dearest  mistress,"  cried  he,  kissing  with  no  mere  courtier  feeling 
the  hand  that  held  out  to  him  the  emerald  broach.  "  Scorn  not  your 
young  poet.  His  large  faith  in  truth  and  goodness,  though  covered 
V  a  russet  doke,  was  correct." 

**Ay,  my  good  lord,"  continued  he,  laughing  as  he  turned  toward 
Burghley,  "  the  poet's  inspiration  could  pierce  through  every  disguise, 
'^hile  the  mere  statesman  was  surrounded  by  clouds." 

"I  pardon  your  gibes.  Master  Philip,"  said  Burghley,  smiling,  as 
he  led  forward  the  young  maiden,  to  whom  Elizabeth  graciously  held 
forth  her  hand ;  "  and  may  God  grant  you  do  as  worthy  service  to 
^he  Queen's  Highness  as  this  poor  maiden  hath  done  to  her  dead 
father.'' 


Many,  many  years  passed  away,  and  all  who  have  taken  part  in 
the  foregoing  tale,  save  one,  were  no  more ;  when  one  fine  spring- 
^<le  morning  a  velvet  coach  slowly  proceeded  along  the  road  near 
Batnet,  and  stopping  at  a  sunny  bank,  the  door  was  opened,  and  a 
venerable  aged  lady,  leaning  on  her  grandchild's  arm,  descended. 

"  This  road  has  strange  charms  for  you,  dear  grandmother,"  said 
the  blooming  girl ;  "  and  this  bank,  too,  seems  to  awaken  many  pl6a- 
■^t  feeUngs." 

** They  do,  my  dear  child,"  said  the  aged  woman;  "and  so  they 
**}^ht,  for  never,  never  can  I  forget  one  eventful  journey.  No,"  con- 
^«iued  she  to  herself;  "  how  can  lever  forget  Elinou's  Pilgrijiage  ?" 

H.  L. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS  OF 
GIDEON  SHADDOE,  ESQ. 

No.  IX. 


—  *'  What  may  this  meane  ? 
ThAt  thou,  dead  coane,  againe  in  compleat  Steele, 
Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moone. 
Hailing  night  hideous  ?^' 

Hamlbt. 


Ghosts  have  been  so  generally  banished  from  towns  that  it  is  som^ 
what  refreshing  to  go  back  to  the  good  old  times  when  every  oi 
moved  and  breathed  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  the  belief  : 
spirits,  and  was  denounced  as  an  atheist  if  he  ventured  to  doubt  tl 
existence  of  ghostly  or  devilish  agency. 

Meric  Casaubon,  in  his  ^'  Treatise  proving  spirits,  witches,  u 
supernatural  operations,  by  pregnant  instances  and  evidences," - 
"  printed  for  Robert  Pawlet  at  the  Bible  in  Chancery  Lane,  n« 
Fleet  Street," — tells  the  following  story,  being  one  of  these  sao 
pregnant  instances  and  evidences. 

''  There  was,  it  seems,  at  Tholouse  in  France,  where  this  mi 
(Augerius  or  Ogerius)  lived  and  died,  a  fair  house  in  a  conveniei 
place,  which  was  haunted,  and  for  that  reason  to  be  hired  for  a  vg 
small  rent.  This  house  Augerius  (as  once  Athenodorus  the  philoft 
pher  did  at  Athens),  not  giving  perchance  any  great  credit  to  tl 
report,  did  adventure  upon.  But  finding  it  more  troublesome  thi 
he  did  expect,  and  hearing  of  a  Portugal  scholar  in  the  town,  w1 
in  the  nail  of  a  voung  boy  (it  is  a  kind  of  divination  we  shaU  Sjjfei 
of  in  due  place)  could  show  hidden  things,  agreed  with  him.  . 
young  girl  was  to  look.  She  told,  she  saw  a  woman  curiously  da 
with  precious  chains  and  gold,  which  stood  at  a  certain  pillar  in  tl 
cellar  (the  place,  it  seems,  chiefly  haunted)  having  a  torch  in  h 
hand.  Hereupon  the  Portugal's  advice  to  the  physician  was,  1 
should  have  the  ground  digged,  just  in  that  place  ;  for  that  certain] 
there  was  some  treasure  there.  The  physician  had  so  much  faith, 
seems,  as  to  believe  liim,  and  presently  takes  care  for  the  executio 
But  when  they  were  even  come  to  the  treasure,  as  they  thought,  < 
whatever  it  was,  a  sudden  whirle-wind  ])uts  out  the  candles^  ax 
going  out  of  the  chimney  (spiraculum  celltB,  the  Latine  translatic 
calls  it,' which  may  be  understood  of  a  store-house,  in  any  part  of  tl 
house,  or  a  cellar  or  vault :  I  live  in  a  house  built  upon  a  vault  whic 
once  had  a  chimney)  battered  some  14  foot  of  battlement  in  ^ 
next  house,  whereof  part  fell  upon  the  porch  of  the  house^  part  npoi 
the  said  chimney,  and  part  upon  a  stone  pitcher  or  water-pot  tM 
was  carried  by  a  woman,  and  brake  it.   From  that  time  all  annoyiiM 
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of  spirits  ceased  in  that  house.  When  the  Portugal  was  told  what 
had  happened,  he  said,  the  devil  had  carried  away  the  treasure,  and 
that  be  wondered  the  physician  had  no  hiut.  Bodinus,  my  author, 
saith,  the  physician  himself  told  him  the  story,  two  dayes  after ;  who 
presently  after  (Bodinus  I  mean)  went  to  see  the  mines,  and  found  it 
as  he  was  told.  And  this,  saith  he,  happened  in  a  very  clear  calm 
daj,  as  at  the  best  time  of  the  year,  though  it  was  the  15  December, 
I008." 

We  hope  here  be  truths !  At  all  events  the  cool  assurance  of  "  the 
Portugal "  is  worthy  of  the  most  impudent  empiric  that  has  power 
OTer  his  deluded  public  in  these  enlightened  matter-of-fact  days. 
Now,  alas  I  the  times  are  changed,  and  notwithstanding  the  occa- 
sional revelations  of  ladies  and  their  mesmeric  maids,  incredulity 
triumphs.  In  vain  does  the  moonlit  apparition,  seen  at  a  distance  in 
some  crowded  city-cemetery,  as  if  hovering  over  the  putrescent  soil 
in  a  vain  endeavour  to  discover  its  own  peculiar  clay  among  the 
thousands  of  corpses  in  every  stage  of  decay  with  which  the  church- 
yard is  stratified,  draw  together  a  heap  of  ghastly  women.  No  sane 
nian  believes  in  tlie  ghost  which  is  "  put  down  "  by  some  Alderman 
Cute  and  the  police ;  who  never  think,  however,  of  putting  down  the 
niurderous  nuisance  which  is  decimating  the  poor  of  the  densely- 
inhabited  neighbourhood — (where,  so  fetid  is  the  air,  that  the  average 
duration  of  life  of  the  cage^l  singing  bird  fresh  from  its  native  fields 
is  a  few  weeks) — sending  them  daily  before  their  time  to  add  to  the 
festering  heap,  and  infuse  more  virulence  into  the  pestilential  emana- 
tions in  which  fever  is  always  floating  in  its  worst  form. 

The  victims  know  their  doom ;  but  cannot  afford  to  migrate  to 
fess  dangerous  quarters  from  their  narrow  court,  built  close  against 
this  chaniel  house.  No  I  Poverty,  faithful  retainer  of  the  destroying 
•figel,  keeps  watch  at  the  only  outlet  to  their  wretched  dwellings,  to 
prevent  them  from  straying  :  for  is  it  not  one  of  King  Death's  pre- 
^^es,  and  will  not  the  grim  tyrant  soon  have  a  right  royal  battue  ? 

But,  before  the  schoolmaster  had  entirely  driven  disembodied  spirits 
^pt  of  town,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century,  and  in  a  pro- 
uncial  city  where  a  belief  in  the  supernatural  still  lingered  among 
**nie  of  the  good  gossips,  lived  Mrs.  D — ^  the  widow  of  one  of  the 
{Hrebendaries.  She  occupied  a  house  in  the  "  close,"  and  still  fre- 
qnented  the  select  clerical  evening  parties,  which  were  the  envy  of 
•11  who  were  excluded  from  the  bliss  of  taking  nectar  in  the  shape  of 
l^yson,  and  ambrosia  in  the  form  of  seed-cake,  in  that  terrestrial  para- 
^  the  close  aforesaid,  where  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  had 
^Uected  round  the  noble  cathedral  like  flies  round  a  honey-pot. 

h  was  on  a  Friday  evening,  in  the  month  of  a  good  old  English 
January,  well  justifying  the  ancient  line, 

Janiveer !  freeze  the  pot  by  the  fire, 

^}^en  Mrs.  D —  set  forth  in  her  clogs  and  calash  upon  a  fine  frosty 
'^bt,  lighted  by  her  pretty  tucked-up  maid  Susan  —  for  though  the 
■J*^  twinkled  bravely,  the  moon  had  not  yet  risen  —  on  the  tour  of 
|be  cathedral  green,  to  spend  the  evening  with  Canon  G —  and  "  his 
l*dy."    There  were  the  Dean  and  **  his  lady,**  and  a  prebendary  and 
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"  his  lady,"  and  three  or  four  canons  and  their  "  ladies,"  a  sprinkling 
of  staid  rural  incumbents,  and,  lastly,  the  principal  attorney  and  apo- 
thecary, with  their  womankind.  These  lay  visitors  were  objects  of 
hatred  and  malice  to  their  fellow -townsfolk  on  account  of  their  admis- 
sion to  this  treble-refined  circle. 

Mrs.  D —  was  a  kind-hearted  woman.  Her  clogs  and  calash  were 
deposited  in  the  dining-parlour,  which  did  duty  on  these  occasions  as 
"  cloak-room  ;"  and  having  her  latch-key,  and  thinking  that  she  should 
be  sure  of  an  escort  to  her  own  door,  —  after  Susan  had  given  the  last 
rectifying  bewitching  twitch  to  her  mistress's  turban,  which  the  calash 
had  slightly  discomposed,  —  she  told  that  tjpe  of  maid  servants,  — 
who  had  caught  cold  in  walking  out  with  Mrs.  D.'s  asthmatic  spaniel 
Frisk,  now  become  so  fat  with  indulgence  that  he  could  hardly  wag, 
and  to  whose  waddle  Susan,  having  the  fear  of  dog-stealers  before  her 
eyes,  was  forced  to  accommodate  her  fettered  steps,  till  she  was  well 
nigh  a  moving  icicle,  —  that  she  need  not  come  for  her  that  night. 
Susan  dropped  her  short  springy  courtesy,  which  said  as  plainly  as 
courtesy  could  speak  "  thank'ee  ma'am,"  went  home,  and  was  soon  in 
her  snug  warm  bed,  dreaming  that  yoimg  Mr.  Warble,  the  principal 
tenor  of  the  choir,  was  kneeling  at  her  feet,  and  holding  out  a  wedding 
ring  in  anxious  supplication. 

The  last  long  rubber  —  as  yet  "shorts"  were  unknown — had 
come  to  an  end  :  the  last  macaroone  and  final  glass  of  hot  negus  had 
been  handed  round,  and  the  company  began  to  depart.  Cfiflf  they 
dropped,  one  by  one,  and  two  by  two,  till  at  last  good  Mrs.  D — ,  who 
had  been  in  anxious  consultation  with  the  canon's  "  lady  "  touching  the 
admission  of  Mrs.  Bulfrey,  the  rich  grazier's  wife,  among  the  lady 
patronesses  of  the  soup,  fianuel,  and  coal  society,  was  the  only  re- 
maining guest. 

Tlie  clock  struck  twelve.  Mrs.  D —  started  up.  "  Dear  me,"  she 
cried,  "  they  are  all  gone,  and  I  have  told  poor  Susan,  who  is  not 
well,  not  to  come  for  me  !  " 

The  good-natured  canon  and  canoness  immediately  volunteered  tbo 
services  of  their  butler,  Mr.  Silvertop,  who  was  the  verger :  but  ifc 
had  snowed  heavily  since  her  arrival ;  so  they  proposed  that,  as  h^ 
had  the  keys  of  the  cathedral,  he  should  conduct  her  through  it,  and 
reduce  her  walk  over  the  snow  to  a  few  steps  ;  for  she  lived  enctb^ 
on  the  other  side  of  the  church.  The  offer  was  thankfully  accepted^ 
Mrs.  D —  was  shawled,  calashed,  and  clogged ;  and,  accompanieid  by 
the  verger,  stepped  out  into  the  bright  moonlight,  rendered  stiil 
brighter  by  the  reflection  of  the  brilliantly  white  winding-sheet  in 
which  every  thing  was  wrapped. 

A  few  paces  brought  them  to  the  church.     Mr.  Silvertop  selected 
the  right  key  from  the  ponderous  bunch,  and 

By  a  steel  •clenched  postern  door, 

Tliey  entered  now  the  chancel  tall ; 
The  darkened  roof  rose  high  aloof 

On  pillars,  lofty,  and  light,  and  small. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  D —  saw  the  sexton  with  a  light  towards  tb« 
end  of  the  cathedral,  and,  calling  to  him  by  name,  told  Mr.  Silver* 
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top  that  she  **  need  not  trouble  him  further,  as  Mr.  Thomas,  there, 
would  let  her  through : "  Mr.  Sil  vertop  accordingly  retreated  with  his 
knthom,  and  locked  the  door  after  him. 

Unfortunatelj,  Mr.  Thomas  was  rather  deaf;  and  no  sooner  had 
Mr.  Silvertop  vanished,  than  the  sexton,  whose  back  was  turned  to 
the  lady  and  her  guardian,  and  who  had  not  heard  her  call,  vanished 
also,  and  carefully  locked  the  door  at  which  he  had  made  his  exit. 

Mrs.  D —  was  left  a  prisoner  in  the  cathedral. 

Now  this  lady  was  not  one  of  those  exquisitely  sensitive  beings 
who  shriek  at  the  sight  of  an  earwig,  go  into  hysterics  at  the  approach 
of  a  spider,  and  faint  outright  at  the  appearance  of  a  mouse  or  a  frog, 
but 

"  The  pillared  arches  were  over  her  head. 
And  beneath  her  feet  were  the  bones  of  the  dead  ;  ** 

and  as  the  cold  light  streamed  through  the  deeply-stained  glass  of  the 
oany-cloured  windows,  investing  the  sculptured  marble  of  the  monu- 
ments with  an  indistinct  halo,  and  making  the  darkness  of  the  lofty- 
roofed  "  mynsterre"  visible,  she  felt  an  icy  chiU  creep  over  her,  and 
then  strike  in  to  her  very  heart.  In  yonder  chapel  her  husband  slept 
his  last  long  sleep  ;  and  by  his  side  was  her  narrow  bed  to  be  made 
when  it  should  please  God  to  call  her.  She  shuddered, — felt  the 
rising  of  the  hysterica  passio, — kept  it  down  by  a  strong  effort — and 
began  to  pace  the  pavement  of  the  long  aisle  that  echoed  beneath  her 
tr^ 

She  at  length,  wearied  of  her  melancholy  walk,  which  had,  how- 
ever, driven  the  blood  from  her  heart,  to  which  it  had  retreated,  and 
^t  it  circulating  through  her  limbs,  now  sensible  of  something  like 
warmth ;  and,  after  she  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  liberation 
from  her  confinement  was,  for  the  present,  impossible,  made  up  her 
nund,  not  without  another  cold  shudder,  to  sleep  in  the  church. 

After  collecting  the  cushions  from  various  seats,  Mrs.  Drayton 
^ected  the  well-lined  pew  where  the  family  of  the  bishop  offered  up 
their  prayers,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  very  passable  couch,  on 
which,  when  she  had  commended  herself  to  the  care  of  the  Almighty, 
*be  laid  herself  down  to  rest. 

While  lying  in  that  dreamy  state  of  half -consciousness  that  pre- 
^€8  sleep,  she  heard,  or  thought  she  heard,  a  long-drawn  sigh. 
]*It  must  have  been  fancy,"  she  said  to  herself,  and  tried  to  forget  it 
^  another  doze.  Again  she  was  roused  by  a  repetition  of  the  deep 
^%\  and,  starting  up,  looked  in  the  direction  whence  the  sound  came. 

1*he  pale  and  uncertain  moonlight  fell  on  the  monument  of  an  old 
^8ader,  whose  recumbent  image,  clad  in  complete  mail,  lay  with 
^*^>88ed  legs  and  hands  joined  together  on  his  breast  in  the  attitude  of 
P^yer,  a  few  yards  from  her.  A  cloud  passed  over  the  moon  as  she 
5^w  distinctly  heard  a  sigh,  followed  by  a  low  muttering,  proceed 
^iti  the  place  where  the  statue  reclined ;  and  as  she  gazed,  almost 
"feathless,  the  moon,  emerging  from  a  cloud,  showed  her  the  fore- 
*™^  of  the  figure,  no  longer  resting  on  the  breast,  but  uplifted,  with 
^^  hands  still  closed,  at  a  right  angle  with  the  elbows.     Her  scream 
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was  choked  in  her  throat  bj  terror  as  she  saw  the  hands  separate,  and 
the  straightened  arms  gradually  dropped  to  the  sides. 

Straining  her  eyeballs,  she  beheld  the  figure  rise  from  its  recum* 
bent  posture  to  a  sitting  position,  and  then  stand  upright.  Almost 
in  a  state  of  madness,  she  opened  the  pew-door,  advanced  towards  the 
figure,  now  in  the  act  of  stepping  from  its  pedestal,  and  exclaimed, 
"  In  the  name  of  God,  what  are  you  ?" 

"  Ah,  Madam  D ^^  exclaimed  a  well-known  voice,  " be  you 

come  to  see  how  good  Jemmy  can  say  his  prayers,  as  well  as  the  old 
stone  knight  ?  When  they  put  him  there,  they  left  a  place  by  his 
side  for  Jemmy." 

"  Come  aloDg,  Jemmy,"  said  the  now-delighted  Mrs.  D ;  "  let 

you  and  I  take  a  walk  together  up  and  down  the  church,"  grasping 
an  arm  of  flesh,  from  whose  contact  she  would  have  shrunk  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  now  recollecting  that  on  the  crusader's 
tomb  was  left  a  vacant  space  by  his  side  nearest  to  the  window,  pro- 
bably intended,  when  the  monument  was  designed,  for  her  whose 
troth  had  been  plighted  to  him,  but  whose  vows  had  been  brokea 
during  his  long  absence,  and  whom  he  found  another's  on  his  return 
from  Palestine,  a  broken-hearted  man. 

Briskly  up  and  down  did  Mrs.  D and  her  queer  beau  pace  that 

cathedral-aisle,  till  at  last  Jemmy  asked  the  lady  whether  she  did  not 
think  that  they  had  had  walking  enough  ? 

"  Perhaps  we  have.  Jemmy ;  but  how  are  we  to  get  out  till  the 
sexton  comes,  in  the  morning  ? " 

Jemmy  said  not  a  word,  but,  disengaging  Mrs.  D somewhat 

roughly  from  his  arm,  ran  towards  the  belfry,  and  the  toll  of  the 
cathedral  bell   resounded  through  the  calm,  silent  air,  frightening 
the  whole  town  from  its  propriety,  and  soon  bringing  the  astonished 
sexton  —  behind  whom  Jemmy  had  slipt  in  unperceived  when  that 
official  had  entered  the  cathedral  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  some 
music  books  belonging  to  the  choir,  which  had  been  taken  to  a  house 
where  the  singing-men  had  assembled  to  practice  a  new  anthem  over 
a  comfortable  fire  and  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  had  retired,  as  has  been 
described,  utterly  imconscious  of  locking  in  the  two  prisoners,  whom 
he  now  liberated. 

"  But  who  was  Jemmy  ?" 

'*  That  you  sliall  presently  know.  Madam,  if  you  care  to  read 

further ;  but,  first,  let  me  observe,  that  if  Mrs.  D had  swooned, 

as  you  probably  would,  when  she  saw  the  figure  descending  from  itt 
pedestal,  and  had  been  found  in  a  state  of  insensibility  early  in  the 
morning,  when  the  workmen,  who  were  making  some  alteration^ 
arrived,  after  Jemmy  had  slipt  out  as  unperceived  as  when  he  slip* 
in,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  she  would  have  believed,  to  ber 
dying  hour,  that  the  sights  and  sounds  which  she  saw  and  heard  were 
not  of  this  world." 

"  Granted,  Mr.  Shaddoe  ;  but  still — permit  me  to  enquire — ^^ 
was  Jemmy  ?  " 

"  Jemmy,  Madam,  was  one  of  those  beings  who  are  to  be  foood 
wandering  in  every  town  and  village  ;  and  who,  without  any  danger^ 
ous  propensities,  are  pronounced  to  be  *  not  right  in  their  head.'    ^l^ 
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thej  are  not.  Nature,  even  in  her  parsimony,  has  been  kind  to  them ; 
for,  although  their  reasoning  faculties  fall  short  of  those  of  their 
reasoning  faculties  fall  short  of  those  of  their  fellow-mortals,  their 
instincts  are  much  more  highly  developed." 

But  *^  Wise  Jemmy,"  as  he  was,  half-satirically,  half-seriously, 
called,  was  not  in  the  roll  of  common  '^  innocents."  He  was  wonder- 
folly  weatherwise,  and  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  always  consulted 
him  before  they  sent  the  mowers  into  their  meadows. 

There  was  evidently  a  good  and  secret  understanding  between 
Wise  Jemmy  and  all  the  birds  and  beasts  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Nay,  the  very  bees  seemed  to  be  on  familiar  terms  with  him,  and 
whenever  there  was  a  refractory  swarm.  Jemmy  was  sent  for.  "  He 
could,"  said  the  bee-masters  and  mistresses,  "  do  what  he  liked  with 
them."  Even  Farmer  Trumpsher's  fierce  mastiff  Turk,  the  terror  of  the 
neighbourhood,  instead  of  fiying  upon  Jemmy  when  he  made  his  way 
into  the  farmer's  capacious  and  well-filled  barton,  accompanied  Iiim 
about  as  if  he  was  lord  and  master  of  the  place,  and  sometimes  ended 
bj  being  guilty  of  desertion,  quitting  the  premises  with  Jemmy,  after 
the  latter  had  gone  his  rounds,  to  t^e  a  rural  walk  with  him.  Often 
has  Jenuny  been  found,  on  a  fine  May  day,  fast  asleep  in  a  flowery 
meadow  by  the  side  of  Sultan,  the  town -bull, — whose  nasal  ring  truly 
proclaimed  him  to  be  the  most  savage  of  bulls  thereabout — with  his 
head  pillowed  on  the  lordly  brute's  body.  In  short,  there  was  evi- 
dently a  kind  of  mesmeric  rapport  between  him  and  the  lower 
animals.  They  understood  each  other.  He  was  fond  of  them,  and 
|hey  were  fond  of  him.  If  an  unlucky  jackdaw  or  magpie  fell  out  of 
it8  nest.  Jemmy  would  shuffle  away  to  its  relief ;  and,  if  the  nestling 
had  any  life  left,  would  nurse  it  and  bring  it  up.  He  swam  like  an 
otter,  and  was  a  careful  collector  of  half-drowned  kittens  and  puppies, 
^ch  he  saw  struggling  for  existence  in  the  deep  moat  that  sur- 
rounded the  bishop's  palace  at  dawn  or  on  a  moonlight  night,  when 
inch  murders  are  usually  perpetrated  ;  attended  the  patients  as  if  he 
^  a  whole  humane  society  under  his  ragged  waistcoat,  and  when  he 
^  restored  them,  never  abandoned  them. 

The  consequence  was  that  he  frequently  walked  abroad  attended 
^y  a  train  of  familiars  that  would  inevitably  have  consigned  him  to 
the  stake  in  the  days  of  gentle  king  Jamie.  When  a  funeral  was  to 
^e  place  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  off  Jemmy  would  start 
^ith  his  favourite  magpie,  Sleg,  on  one  shoulder,  and  Davy,  the  daw, 
^n  the  other,  followed  by  three  cats  with  three  eyes  and  one  pcr- 
J*^  tail  among  them,  and  two  bandy-legged  turnspits,  each  lame  of  a 
*^>  with  a  wWte  paper  hat-band  in  which  was  stuck  a  bunch  of  wild 
flowers  and  "aglets," — as  if  to  denote  that  all  flesh  was  grass — 
J^th  weepers  to  match,  and,  on  his  arrival,  would  lie,  surrounded  by 
"is  winged  and  four-footed  friends,  on  a  sunny  bank  adjoining  the 
^'aveyard,  till  the  funeral  approached.  Then,  leaving  his  attendants, 
who  never  presumed  to  follow  him  further  than  the  stile,  he  would 
Join  the  mourners,  behave  with  the  greatest  deconmi,  and  when  the 
^  ceremony  was  over,  would  again  don  his  hat,  return  to  the  mem- 
^  of  his  menagerie,  who  had  hid  themselves  in  the  adjoining  hedge, 
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and  return  home  with  the  same  state'as  that  which  marked  his  settmg 
out  on  his  progress. 

He  lived  in  a  hut  made  out  of  a  black  old  coal  barge  with  windows 
instead  of  ports  in  its  sides,  outside  the  gates  of  the  town,  which  he 
never  entered  with  his  favourites,  but  always  alone.  The  cathedrtl 
was  his  favourite  haunt,  and,  as  he  never  was  guilty  of  any  misbe- 
haviour, nobody  disturbed  him  in  his  almost  constant  attendance  at 
the  daily  morning  and  evening  service.  Nay,  the  sexton  would 
sometimes  employ  him  in  odd  jobs  about  the  church,  every  nook  of 
which  he  knew  ;  and  stimulated,  probably  by  the  hope  of  some  trifling 
employment  when  the  workmen  came  in  the  morning,  he  had  slipt  in 
and  concealed  himself  when  the  sexton  had  entered  the  church  upoo 
this  memorable  evening. 

There  was  once — but  I  spare  the  infliction ;  for  here  w,  to  my  own 
great  satisfaction  and  doubtless  to  that  of  our  friends  who  remember 
his  former  communication,  a  second  letter  from  my  correspondent 
Silas,  just  come  in.  Silas,  thou  hast  not  forgotten  thy  implied  pro- 
mise, and  I. thank  thee. 

Dear  Mr.  Shaddoe, 

In  our  town  a  ghost  story  is  still  current  and  credited,  not  lightlj, 
by  the  good  gossips  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  for  the  ghost  appeared  to 
two  at  once,  mother  and  daughter ;  the  latter  is  still  living,  and  from 
her  I  had,  in  substance,  the  following  version. 

They  were  sitting  at  their  humble  supper  table  one  winter's  even- 
ing, talking  over  the  better  days  they  had  seen.  The  husband, 
Captain  Tasker,  had  realised  some  fortune  in  the  slave-trade,  which 
in  his  day  was  briskly  carried  on  from  a  neighbouring  sea-port,  sinee 
risen  to  great  prosperity.  He  had  retired  to  enjoy  the  ill-gotten  gain, 
with  a  wife,  a  son,  and  a  daughter,  in  our  smidl  quiet  county  town; 
but  nothing  prospered  with  him.  He  was  first  led  into  extravagant 
attempts  to  vie  with  the  more  wealthy  and  respectable  gentry,  who 
perhaps  looked  coldly  upon  the  ci-devant  slave  captain.  His  oolf 
son,  after  some  outbreak  of  paternal  brutality,  ran  away  to  sea,  and 
was  never  more  heard  of.     The  reckless  father  then  took  to  drinkuig' 

He  was  one  night  brought  home  apoplectic,  after  receiving  a  heaiy 
fall  in  a  drunken  fray  at  a  public  house ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  my  worthy  ^sculapian  preceptor,  he  passed  from  this  stupor  to  the 
deeper  sleep  of  death. 

His  circumstances  were  found  to  be  in  a  more  embarrassed  state 
than  was  expected.  The  little  that  remained,  after  the  settlements 
substantiated  claims,  bought  a  small  annuity  for  the  widow,  which 
was  eked  out  by  her  daughter's  skill  as  a  sempstress.  They  retired 
to  one  of  the  small  tenements  which  face  the  steepest  part  of  the 
hill  leading  to  the  castle  gates,  and  crowned  by  the  dark  tower  which 
guards  the  frowning  entry  to  the  strong  and  sad  abode  of  the  conntf 
crime  and  misfortune,  where  my  own  ghost  adventure  took  place. 

On  the  evening  of  their's  the  conversation  had  turned  upon  the 
traffic  in  which  the  unfortunate  husband  and  father  had  spent  most  cf 
his  active  life  ;  and  the  dark  nature  of  which  had  then  begun  to  be 
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f  the  writings  and  speeches  of  the  ardent  and  benevo- 
ipfttors.     Its  worst  features  had  never  before  presented 

to  the  mind  of  the  widow,  who,  when  a  young  wife, 
I  her  husband's  safe  return,  had  listened  to  his  adventures 
intending  tribes  on  the  African  coast,  with  too  little  sjm- 
the  human  cargo,  which  could  then  rarely  be  procured 
irbreadth  escapes  to  the  rival  traders.  '^  Besides,  was  not 
.,  and  Captain  S.,  and  Captain  P.,  who  went  down  with  all 
he  fast  clipper  "  Black  Jack,"  and  who  left  the  large  for- 

I  daughter,  that  married  'Squire  M »  all  in  the  same 

jid  Mr.  G.,  the  great  merchant,  who  was  afterwards  Mem- 
luunent,  had  not  he  always  three  Guinea  ships  afloat  whilst 
ras  going  ?"     The  daughter  shook  her  head,  and  stirred  the 

by  the  light  of  which  they  were  holding  their  sad  but 
arse  after  tlieir  homely  meal ;  but  she  replied  not  to  the  ma- 
npt  to  make  a  case  for  the  traffic.  Thus  they  sat,  watching 
the  decreasing  flickering  of  the  flame  ;  when,  on  a  sudden, 
DQ  of  both  was  roused  by  a  sound  as  of  footsteps  rapidly  ap- 
the  door,  which  was  immediately  burst  open  by  a  heavy  blow. 
;  shriek  came  from  the  mother,  whose  position  conmianded 
ew  of  the  door,  and  she  rushed  out  by  an  opposite  one  into 
ng  bedroom  :  the  daughter  at  the  same  instant  started,  and 
rards  the  cause  of  the  noise  and  her  mother^s  fright,  and 
)  believed,  a  shadowy  figure  sink  into  the  floor  of  the  room, 
Y  the  phantom  of  a  negro  slave,  which  turned  its  ghastly 
glared,  with  white  protruding  balls,  for  a  moment  upon  her, 
lao  sank  and  disappeared.  She  thought  she  saw  or  heard  a 
re  enter  as  she  fled  screaming  after  her  mother.     When 

as  to  the  appearance  of  the  first  figure,  she  said  it  resem- 
Lther  in  tlie  dress  he  used  to  wear  when  he  returned  home 

kher  corroborated  more  strongly  this  statement,  but  thought 
id  dragged  a  black  man's  head  after  him.  And  she  would 
ow,  in  a  dispute  he  had  had  at  Benin,  on  the  slave  coast, 
ible  conqueror  of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  who  tried  to  evade 
n  which  had  been  made  for  the  captives,  the  intoxicated 
.  moment  of  excitement,  had  struck  her  husband,  and  pro- 
mflict,  in  which  the  English  captain,  with  his  stout  cutlass, 
d  his  black  assailant's  head  from  his  shoulders. 
0  terrified  women  remained  some  time  clasped  together. 
J  ventured  at  length  to  glance  into  the  room  from  which 
leen  scared,  all  was  quiet ;  the  blaze  had  subsided,  but  the 
^  from  the  grate  seemed  to  show  every  thing  to  be  as  they 

ighter  lit  a  candle  with  trepidation,  fearing  it  might  reveal 
and  hidden  terror ;  but  they  still  found  themselves  to  be 
locupants  of  their  little  room.  A  broken  plate,  which  had 
led  from  the  table  in  their  panic  flight,  lay  on  the  floor. 
Dined  the  window  and  the  cupboard,  and  the  recess  with  the 
L  of  books  -,  they  tried  the  door,  and  found  it  latched,  as  thej 
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believed  it  to  have  been  before  the  disturbance.  But  near  the  enl 
on  the  floor,  the  daughter,  as  she  timidly  and  suspiciously  pee 
about,  saw  one  drop  of  blood! — Yes,  there  it  was,  unmistakablj,  i 
fresh.     She  pointed  it  out  to  her  horror-stricken  parent. 

Their  first  impulse  was  to  call  their  neighbours ;  but  an  indefini 
sense  of  some  immediate  connection  of  the  inexplicable  circumsta 
with  their  own  peculiar  condition,  and  respect  for  the  memory  of  1 
with  whose  fate  and  history  they  firmly  believed  the  vision  to  h 
been  bound  up,  kept  them  back. 

They  looked  out  upon  the  cold,  quiet  night :  the  silent  fiakes 
snow  had  begun  to  fall  upon  the  icy  pavement,  which  was  sparkl 
in  the  pure  moonlight.  Not  a  soul  was  in  sight,  nor  a  footstep  ] 
any  social  sound  in  hearing.  They  looked  up  to  the  dark  portal  wh 
crowned  the  hill,  and  gazed  along  the  street  to  right  and  left,  tl 
bolted  their  door,  and  retired  trembling  to  their  bed. 

In  the  morning,  too  plainly  visible  in  the  broad  daylight,  as  if 
assure  them  of  the  reality  of  the  horrid  event  of  the  night,  the  thro 
hold  showed  the  drop  of  bloody  now  dry  and  dark.  The  floor  n 
scoured  and  scrubbed,  but  the  stain  of  that  mysterious  blood-di 
could  never  be  obliterated.  More  than  once  has  the  old  dame  point 
it  out  to  me  as  she  recounted  her  version  of  the  nocturnal  visitatioE 

It  could  not  long  be  withheld  from  the  good  neighbours.  Wl 
daughter  of  Eve  could  deny  herself  the  sympathy  such  a  story  coo 
not  fail  to  excite,  or  long  bear  the  weight  of  so  portentous  a  secrel 
It  was  too  much  to  be  expected  from  two  poor  lone  women. 

The  story,  of  course,  lost  nothing  by  transmission.  The  blood-stii 
was  always  ready  for  an  appeal  against  incredulity.  And  with  all  tl 
various  additional  horrors  with  which  it  has  been  invested,  there  is  n 
ghostly  legend  in  our  town  more  generally  and  firmly  believed  th« 
the  visitation  of  the  Ghost  of  Captain  Tasker,  with  his  negro-aUT 
(and  the  majority  added  the  devil),  to  the  poor  widow  and  be 
daughter. 

Mr.  Shaddoe!  the  mystery  of  that  blood-drop  and  phantom-heid  i 
known  to  me  alone !  I  have  long  endured  its  responsibility,  and  now 
it  is  not  without  a  struggle  that  I  have  determined  to  disburthen  m] 
mind  and  communicate  it,  in  confidence,  to  you. 

You  may  remember  the  occasion  of  my  first  introduction  to  th( 
world  of  spirits,  and  the  goodly  resolves  thereupon  taken  to  introA 
no  more  into  the  ghostly  portals  of  anatomical  science :  in  fact,  t( 
make  my  chosen  profession  my  last  subject,  and  cut  the  surgery  ooc^ 
and  for  all.  Rallied  by  my  fellow  pupils,  and  excited  by  some  wdl* 
penned  articles,  with  copies  of  the  famous  plates  of  Albinus,  in  a  cy- 
clopaedia to  which  we  had  access,  my  anatomical  passion  soon  retunwi 
and  all  resolves  and  scruples  were  forgotten. 

My  zeal  and  skill  in  assisting  at  post-mortems  had  gained  me  tbe 
rarely-bestowed  commendation  of  our  preceptor,  jf  had  alreaoy 
begun  to  form  a  small  anatomical  collection,  and  had  lately  added  • 
human  cranium  to  my  series  of  the  skulls  of  dogs  and  cats,  and  the 
skeletons  of  mice  and  "  such  small  deer.'*  It  happened,  also,  that  on 
the  day  when  a  negro  patient  in  the  jail-hospital  had  died,  a  treatiic 
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on  the  "Varieties  of  the  Human  Race"  fell  into  my  hands,  and 
greatlj  increased  my  craniological  longings. 

The  examination  of  the  body  was  over,  and  the  hurried  inquest 
performed  ;  when,  slipping  a  halfcrown  into  the  hand  of  the  old 
tornkey  as  we  left  the  corpse-room,  I  said  I  should  call  again  that 
erening  to  look  a  little  further  into  the  matter,  before  the  coffin  was 
finally  screwed  down.  It  was  but  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  my 
first  adventure  in  the  old  Tower*,  when,  provided  with  a  brown  paper 
bag,  I  sallied  forth,  on  a  fine  frosty  evening  in  January,  to  secure 
mj  specimen  of  the  Ethiopian  race.  I  was  now  habituated  to  the 
wajs  of  the  place,  and  an  attendant  was  no  longer  proffered  to  ac- 
company me.  Taking  my  lantern  and  keys,  I  opened  every  door  and 
gate,  duly  locking  them  again  after  I  had  passed  through.  As  I 
ascended  the  spiral  stairs  of  Hadrian's  Tower,  speculations  on  "  facial 
angles"  and  "prognathic  jaws,"  and  that  "peculiar  whiteness  of  the 
osseous  tissue  "  upon  which  my  favourite  author  had  dilated,  usurped 
aQ  the  former  broodings  on  immaterial  entities  which  had  so  disturbed 
mjunagination,  and  prepared  it  for  the  ghostly  opposition  to  my  first 
Mcent  I  particularly  remember  fastening  after  me  the  heavy  portal 
that  led  into  the  wide  and  dark  stone-chamber  of  the  dead,  in  order 
to  be  secure  from  any  interruption  in  my  work.  The  gloom  of  the 
&inrtment  was  just  made  visible  by  the  light  of  the  lanthom  ;  but  it 
Krred  for  all  the  business  immediately  in  hand.  The  screws  and 
tools  had  been  judiciously  left  behind  ;  and  when  I  returned  through 
the  gates  —  my  packet  under  my  clo^  —  the  intimation  that  all  was 
'Mdy  for  the  interment  was  received  with  a  nod  of  intelligence  by 
tbe  old  turnkey,  which  assured  me  that  no  inquisition  nor  discovery 
was  to  be  apprehended  on  that  side  of  the  castle  walls. 

As  soon  as  I  had  passed  the  postern,  and  emerged  from  the  portal, 
I  began  to  hurry  down  the  hill :  the  pavement  had  become  glazed  by 
tbe  frost,  my  foot  slipped,  and  being  encumbered  with  my  cloak,  I  lost 
niy  balance,  and  fell  forwards  with  a  shock  which  jerked  the  negro's 
^^  out  of  the  bag,  and  sent  it  bounding  down  the  slippery  surface 
of  the  steep  descent. 

As  soon  as  I  recovered  my  legs,  I  raced  desperately  after  it,  but  was 
too  late  to  arrest  its  progress.  I  saw  it  bounce  against  the  door  of  a 
wttage  facing  the  descent,  which  flew  open,  and  received  me  at  the 
■Mw  time,  unable  to  check  my  downward  career.  I  heard  shrieks, 
*^  saw  the  whisk  of  the  garment  of  a  female,  who  had  rushed 
throtigb  an  inner  door  :  the  room  was  empty ;  the  ghastly  head  at 
^y  feet    I  seized  it  and  retreated,  wrapping  it  in  my  cloak.     I  sup- 

!      pose  I  must  have  closed  the  door  after  me,  but  I  never  stopped  till  I 

I      '^ed  the  surgery. 

I  remain. 

Dear  Mr.  Shaddoe, 

f  Your  confiding  friend, 

I  Silas  Seer. 


*  See  anti,  vol.  ii.  p.  445. 
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RAILWAY   SONNETS. 


BY  RICHARD  HOWITT. 


Rude  railway-trains,  with  all  your  noise  and  smoke, 
I  love  to  see  you  wheresoe'er  ye  move  : 
Though  Nature  seems  such  trespass  to  reprove : 
Though  ye  the  soul  of  old  romance  provoke, 
I  thank  you,  that  from  misery  ye  unyoke 
Thousands  of  panting  horses.     Science  pleas'd 
Sees  by  machinery  lungs  and  sinews  eas'd, 
And  Mercy  smiles  as  suflTrings  ye  revoke. 
Calm  sanctities  deem  not  such  march  profane : 
Sweet  meads  give  up  your  flowers  and  emerald  sod : 
Small  fields  resign  your  being  without  pain : 
For,  thinking  on  old  roads  in  anguish  trod^ 
Not  to  the  heart  of  Nature  can  be  vain 
Humanity,  which  serves  both  Man  and  Grod ! 

Lawns,  shaven  smooth ;  parterres  all  summer  fair, 
"With  rarest  flowers  from  farthest  regions  brought : 
Groves  dedicate  to  friendship,  and  sweet  thought : 
These,  touched  by  railways,  wither  in  despair. 
Die  in  strong  light,  and  the  obtrusive  air. 
For  gardens,  crofts,  old  owners  are  distraught. 
For  cottages,  home-hallow'd,  scom'd  as  naught ; 
Leisure  made  public,  and  retirement  bare. 
Thank  Gk>d  it  is  so.     Hence  in  order  due. 
To  countless  blessings  these  distractions  tend  : 
Gkx)d  to  the  million  :  social  gifts  ensue : 
The  anxious  lover,  and  the  heart-warm  friend. 
Parents  and  children  long-lost  sweets  renew, — 
All  quickly  met^  as  'twere  from  the  world's  end ! 


REYNARD    THE   FOX.  30o 


REVIEW. 

Retnard  the  Fox  :  a  renowned  Apologue  of  the  Middle  Ages^  r«- 
produced  in  Rhymey  with  an  Introduction  by  Samuel  Natlor. 
In  Ten  Fy ttes. 

Fnns  coronat  opus !  we  mentally  exclaimed  on  closing  this  fascinating 
book;  and  straightway  we  fell  to  pondering  upon  the  many  "modem 
instances"  that  as  it  were  naturally  ingrafted  themselves  upon  the 
^wise  saws"  of  the  glorious  company  of  jovial  spirits  who  have  from 
ame  to  time,  according  to  our  author,  preached  from  the  favourite 
«xt8  of  this  Gospel  according  to  Reynard.     Some  sixty  years  ago  — 
^oethume,  Posthume,  labuntur  anni !)  when  we  were  fighting,  fro- 
icking,  rollicking  youngsters  at  the  then  fashionable  collegium  of 
[ena,  we  remember  to  have  read  in  the  twaddle  of  Gesner,  an  allega- 
ion  against  this  old  poem  —  that  it  was  "  unnatural.^     No  reader  of 
^  present  day  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  sort  of  sanctimonious 
•'rthority  at  that  time  enjoyed  by  the  Idyllic  old  ^f^^  of  Theocritus, 
rboBc  mind  was  as  that  of  a  goatherd's  on  the  Harz  mountains, 
l^tggy,  corneous,  and  pastoral  to  the  core :  nevertheless  nobody  be- 
leyed  in  the  dictum.     People  read  the  poem  as  though  it  continued 
^  be  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  and  so  have  persisted  in 
'oing,  more  or  less,  down  to  the  present  day ;  and  here  it  is,  come 
own  to  us  in  the  19th  cedtury,  hoar  with  the  silvery  locks  of  six 
^  centuries,  dating  from  the  earliest  extant  MS.,  backed,  indeed, 
7  a  traditional  baptismal  register  of  more  than  twice  six  centuries,  if 
re  may  put  faith  in  the  Arabic  scholars  —  undergoing  more  editions 
ontemporaneously  in  all  the  belles-lcttristic  countries  of  Europe  than 
^J  other  known  production  —  rejoicing  in  a  far  greater  multitude  of 
Ungues  than  the  most  far-gone  Irvingite  that  ever  figured  in  the 
ythonic  parlour  in  Newman  Street  —  a  poem  that  would  puzzle  all 
^  conjurors,  counting  from  the  days  of  Confucius  through  Bentley, 
^^wn  to  Bowring,  to  compile  a  glossary  of  half  the  dialects  into  which 
^  has  been  transferred :  and  now  we  have  it  once  again  in  "  merrio 
•*gUnd  "  —  rooting  itself  «  firmly  in  the  rich  unctuous  soil  of  this 
lUmonr-loving  land,  as  those  yew  trees  so  sweetly  commemorated  by 
^f  Laureate  —  like  all  things  of  undying  vitality,  and  aboriginal 
:»owth  — 

**  Produced  too  slowly  ever  to  decay.'* 

Some  seven  or  eight  times,  in  this  country,  had  the  book  been  sup- 
^^  to  the  public  by  Caxton  and  others,  now  nearly  four  hundred 
"^^  ago:  and  at  intervals,  subsequently,  it  reappeared.  Within  the  last 

■UacB,  1645. —  TOL.  lu,  xo.  ul  r    . 
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century,  however,  it  had  almost  become  obsolete ;  and  not  until 
by  his  alchemy  of  musical  metres  brought  it  once  more  into  i 
Germany,  was  it  truly  resuscitated  from  its  long  night  of 
What  was  good  in  his  sight,  was  superexcellent  in  the  eyes  of  i 
Grimm  took  it  up  with  even  greater  warmth  than  he  had  alread 
it ;  old  Gottsched  rubbed  his  hands  in  ecstasy  at  this  new 
tide  of  his  life-long  hobby  ;  reprint  after  reprint  of  it  was  ii 
every  succeeding  book  fair  ;  and  at  length  the  lawyers  seia 
of  it  in  elucidation  of  their  Pandect  Prolusions  and  feudal-la 
ings  ; — verily  it  reached  its  zenith !  Now  our  turn  has  come, 
have  it  "  reproduced "  in  good  racy  English,  after  an  approved 
of  a  never-to-be-antiquated  school.  Be  not  ours  the  lamental 
fortune,  amid  the  general  hailing  of  joy  and  welcome,  to  grasp, 
turn,  the  proffered  paw  of  our  waggish  brother !  the  mighty  R 
the  "  Tom  Hood  "  of  the  Middle  Ages ! 

Now  for  the  book ;  and  how  to  characterise  it  in  a  word  ?  — 
how  should  we  so  characterise  the  Iliad,  or  the  Paradise 
Yet,  there  is  one  truthful  aspect,  out  of  the  many,  under  wl 
may  pre-eminently  present  the  features  of  this  pleasant  epic 
readers  —  and  that  is  no  other  than  in  the  guise  of  a  great  ] 
picture  gallery,  of  Iloubrakens,  Holbeinas,  Cuyps,  Teniers',  ( 
et  caterorum,  to  the  end  of  the  catalogue.  Who  does  not  rei 
that  choice  collection  of  the  works  of  the  Flemish  masters  ea 
to  the  public  some  few  years  since,  by  the  kingly  condescei 
the  owner,  our  late  sovereign  George  the  Fourth  ?  We  sem 
to  confess,  for  our  part,  that  never  until  our  visit  to  that  colle 
gems,  did  the  rich  and  varied — we  had  almost  written  vat 
mutabile  —  genius  of  Flemish  art,  confined  as  it  is  to  the  see 
incidents  of  their  boor-life,  so  hugely  impress  us  with  its  n 
undeniable  excellencies.  A  Dutch  picture  (of  course  we  exc 
works  of  the  grandiose  Rubens  from  the  remark),  in  a  gallery  g< 
with  the  jewels  of  the  Florentine  and  Venetian  schools,  looks  soi 
like  a  brazen  spittoon  (concede  the  image,  reader !)  ranged  a 
silver  trophies  and  arabesques  on  a  sideboard  at  a  feast :  it  haa 
an  incongruous  character ;  and  that  not  naturally,  but  by  ha 
strain t  alone :  in  short,  it  is  out  of  place,  and,  consequently, 
keeping.  But  let  any  one  walk  through  the  aforesaid  cal 
Dutch  gems  in  the  Royal  Collection,  or,  if  he  have  the  good 
to  conmiand  such  a  privilege,  spend  a  week  at  Bruges,  Antu 
Amsterdam,  in  the  cherished  boudoirs  of  the  old  Hollande 
then  let  him  honestly  confess  whether  the  various  drama  • 
country's  Life^  with  all  its  phantasmagoria  of  passion,  pelfns 
vice,  and  the  frantic  fooleries  of  men,  on  the  one  side,  and, 
other,  its  reverse  of  quiet,  calm  contemplation  and  rural  hila 
tnithfully  and  intimately  blended  in  the  "  weary  mortal  rounc 
world-philosopher,  are  not  there,  and  there  only,  exhibited 
series  of  episodes  without  the  completed  cycle  of  which  dc 
action  is  nothing  but  a  miserable  miracle-  play  —  a  fragments 
out  of  the  dogs-eared  Hornbook  of  Life  ?  Hogarth  was  alway 
to  this  :  witness  his  great  works  :  his  genius,  approximating  in 
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points  to  that  of  the  Dutch,  revelled  in  epic  completeness ;  and  Mr. 
Naylor  says  truly  that  a  Dutch  Hogarth,  like  our  countryman  Row- 
landson,  who  indited  with  his  pencil  the  hest  humourous  epic  of 
modem  days,  would  have  prefigured  the  scenes  of  Reynard  precisely 
as  the  pen-painter  (whoever  he  was)  has  sketched  and  etched  them, 
in  the  old  black-letter  books  bearing  that  title.  Just  so  is  it  with  the 
poem  now  before  us.  Not  one,  nor  twenty,  but  something  like  a 
cent,  of  gem-pictures,  all  picked  and  sorted  by  the  practised  eye  of 
eonnoisseurship,  are  here  presented  to  the  reader  in  a  completed  series ; 
each  assuming  its  natural  position  on  the  walls  of  the  ideal  gallery, 
unrespective  of  the  conceited  partialities  of  any  so-called  Hanging- 
Committee,  challenging  the  observer  each  by  its  peculiar  claim  to 
merit — some  rough  and  sketchy — others  elaborate  with  detail  —  all 
in  their  proper  places,  mutually  lighting  up  and  illustrating  one 
another. 

We  know  not  from  what  particular  edition  of  this  old  satire  the 
present  toucher-up  or  restorer  of  the  original  may  have  worked.  He 
is  very  "  obscurely  clear  "  on  this  head,  intimating  that  he  may  have 
sucked  the  brains  of  all  his  predecessors,  for  aught  he  chooses  us  to 
know  from  him  to  the  contrary.  Be  that  as  it  may,  one  thing  is 
clear,  that  his  own  powers  of  fancy  have  battened  on  the  nutriment, 
and  aa  iimilia  similibus  gaudent^  so  his  invention  appears  to  have 
been  excited  into  most  healthful  activity  by  the  lustyhood  of  others ; 
*ttd  accordingly  we  have,  in  his  version,  a  real  Reynard  Redivivus, 
Md  no  sham ;  no  sartorian  clothes-horse  on  which  are  pitchforked 
^e  threadbare  habiliments  of  a  done-up  dandy,  but  a  new  spick  and 
8pan  Redingote  a  TAnglaise,  from  the  repertory  of  a  good  master- 
fashioner  ;  and,  wliat  is  more,  it  is  made  to  fit.*  But  what  is  the 
^k  about?  inquires  a  gentle  reader.  My  good  sir,  it  is  about 
onme  scibile ;  we  hope  you  are  satisfied.  "  The  world  and  all  its 
^ys  is  here,"  says  our  author ;  and  he  adds,  in  true  and  befitting 
HoUjwell  Street  phrase,  "  for  money,  and  the  cost  not  dear."  You 
"^ay  take  it  upon  our  word,  that  there  is  not  a  rule  in  life  worth  the 
Juiowing,  which  is  not  here  expounded  in  action,  and  that,  too,  with 
«o  waggish  and  droll  a  naivete,  with  such  dramatic  observance  of 
*<*ne  and  character,  that  to  attempt  a  mere  outline  of  the  history  of 
««ynard  would  be  as  villanous  an  offence  as  though  one  should  offer 
^  rind  of  the  orange,  and  keep  the  pulp  for  one's  proper  sucking. 
^  doubles  and  turns  of  this  prince  of  rapscallions,  this  archetype  of 
^e  Robert  Macaires,  all  depend  upon  the  finesse  of  detail  f;  the 
for^rounds  and  backgrounds,  and  half-tints  and  high  lights,  must 
^vioDsly  be  lost  sight  of  in  any  sketch  of  the  sort — and  what  Avould 
J^  the  principal  figures  without  these  ?  The  class  of  Volksbiicher  or 
**ok8for  the  people,  of  which  this  has  been  ever,  and  justly,  re- 
?*fded  as  the  paragon  specimen  in  all  ages,  have  found  fitting  illus- 
^tion  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Gervinus,  in  his  great  work  on 
^^^nnan  poetry ;   the  passage   is  thus   translated  by  Mr.  Naylor ; 

•   Quaere  "  Fyttc"—  Printer's  Devil, 
t   Quoere  *<  finenebs  of  the  uil  ?  "  —  Printer's  Devil,  agai:i. 
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"  They  delight  especially  in  showing  up  the  reverse  side  of  the' 
and  revel  in  all  exhibitions  pertaining  to  the  lower  burghe 
boor  life,  leaving  the  aristocracy  entirely  out  of  their  canvass." 
beg  to  differ  from  the  learned  professor  in  this  particular.^  "  Ii 
compositions  one  feels  the  geniality  of  home,  never  stirring  frc 
precincts  of  hamlet,  or  ville,  cloister,  or  chimney-comer.  An 
the  genuine  humanities  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood ;  all  the 
relationships  of  life,  all  its  intimate  domesticities  are  opened  i 
view.  On  the  close  confines  of  the  chivalresque  romances,  n 
yet  treading  the  firm  soil  of  fact  and  reality." 

"  These  little  booklings"  (he  elsewhere  says)  "  are  of  the  m< 
versified  contents  :  tenzoni,  allegories,  novels  or  romances,  com 
ously  treated  ;  subtle  law  points,  sophistical  problems,  practical 
on  the  unwary,  tricks  on  simpletons,  devices  of  roguery,  cunnin 
deception,  tales,  love  stories — often  turned  to  moral  accou 
axioms  and  mottoes — in  nothing  are  they  more  libertine  than  < 
married  state,  never  more  malicious  than  when  monks  or  nn: 
the  themes,  and  always  most  inventive  in  ribaldry."  {Introdt 
p.  25,)  "Would  we  could  follow  this  topic  into  its  enticing  al 
little  further,  flirting  to  our  heart's  content  with  the  whole  b 
these  household  spirits  :  but  space  is  wanting,  and  it  would  be  ^ 
to  our  author  to  part  without  one  taste  of  his  quality.  Wit 
peculiarities  of  style,  the  startling  construction  of  metres,  an 
perfectly  astounding  effronteries  of  rhjine,  indulged  in  by  the 
of  this  reproduction,  we  have  no  desire  to  quarrel :  we — bel 
that  there  was  never  an  original  thinker  without  his  appropriat 
peculiar  form  of  expression  ;  never  a  like  writer  without  his  owi 
ract eristic  phraseology  wherewith  to  build  the  lofty  rhyme  a 
composite  order  of  his  own  fancy — are  much  disposed,  on  prii 
to  latitudinarianism  in  all  these  respects ;  partaking  to  some  ext 
the  grotesque  humour  of  Goethe  in  his  amusing  hostility  again 
supposed  authorised  standards  of  excellence  in  writing,  before  whi 
devout  fire-eating  readers  of  his  day  were  wont  to  bow  down  an< 
strate  themselves.  "Were  I"  (said  he  to  Eckermann) — we 
from  memory — "  Were  I  still  young  and  lusty,  I  would,  with  mi 
prepense  and  deliberate  forethought,  run  a  muck  against  all  your 
nical  spring-traps  and  ha-ha's — indulge  in  every  inconceivable  li< 
in  alliterations,  repetitions,  rascal-rhymes,  and  appropriate  ever 
cordant  attribute,  as  though  it  were  the  very  gospel-sign  of 
writing :  —  but,  mind  you  I  I  would  stick  close  to  the  main  thii 
would  look  narrowly  to  the  stuff]  and  set  about  firing  off  m 
fusillade  of  fine  capital  things,  that  not  a  man  but  would  confes 
to  be  charmed  and  seduced  against  his  critical  judgment  to  belie 
and  swear  by  the  orthodoxy  of  all  I  had  said,  even  though  it  wei 
devil's  own  Hngo,  and  end  by  learning  it  all  spontaneously  by  he 

Let  us,  however,  not  be  misunderstood.  We  by  no  means  i 
to  accuse  Mr.  Naylor  of  such  a  wholesale,  deliberate,  piece  of  P 
tinism  ;  though  he  has  evidently  been  resolved  not  to  be  fettcrc 
the  trammels  of  artistic  metier^  in  fashioning  the  mould  or  env 
to  contain  the  expansive  substance  with  which  he  had  to  deal 
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Take,  for  instance,  that  passage  (in  other  respects  worthy  of  the 
IkOthor  of  Hudibras),  where  Reynard  has  recourse  to  Confession, 
fier  the  manner  of  devout  Catholics,  ostensibly  to  ease  liis  mind  of 
itDj  qualms,  but  really  to  indulge  in  bitter  things  against  the  Church 
f  which  he  was  a  heretical  member,  then  as  now  the  pet  topic  of 
handoncd  backsliders. 

**  Yes,  Greybeard !  look  now  at  tlic  clergy. 
Good  mixed  witli  bad  !  —  And  yet  e*cr  heard  ye 
or  any  greater  sins  to  others 
Ascribed,  than  to  our  surpliced  brothers? 
Or  special  excellence  allied 
\Vith  black  cloth  or  a  neck  wlute-tied  ? 
The  Rute  of  Life  in  them  should  be 
Mirrored  as  in  a  glass  you  see ; 
Hut  now  *tis  nothing  but  the  Rule 
Of  Faith  I  and  every  man 's  a  fool. 
Who  judges  for  hiniitelf  the  food 
That  nourishclh  his  spiritual  blood  I 
The  Tables  of  the  Law  itself 
lliey  make  appear  like  fractured  delf, 
With  paint  and  plaister  puttied  o'er 
From  time  to  time,  by  which  tlie  more 
Illegible  the  letters  are ; 
And  what  was  plain  and  popular 
Now  puzzles  men  to  tell  what  writ 
The  tongue  is  ere  they  construe  it  1 
For,  since  religious  light  can*t  be 
Too  dim  for  eyes  of  laity. 
And  Gospel  rays  that  shine  by  proxy 
Alone  can  count  for  orthodoxy ; 
The  Church's  loving  care  hatli  been 
In  this  displayed — to  hold  a  screen 
Of  dogmas  dense,  by  help  of  which 
Tlie  sight  is  trained  to  focus-pitch, 
And  all  that  «  Writing  on  tlie  Wall*' 
Perused  thro'  lens  canonical, — 
(As  men  at  Sol's  eclipses  do 
Smoke  glasses  to  survey  him  thro'  I) 
The  letters  are  colossal,  and 
The  meaning  hard  to  understand, 
'Tis  true :  but  I/tght  doth  never  fail  — 
Thereat  the  Badger  switched  his  tail. 
And  pursed  his  mouth  in  disapproval 
Of  doctrines  dangerous  as  novel.'* 

.  Again,  when  Reynard,  like  another  Meonides  (for  such  is  his  cue 
or  the  moment)  — 
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**  A  quo  ceu  fonte  perenni 


Viitum  pierLis  ora  rigantur  aquis^** 

Stands  reciting  and  relating  before  the  king  and  court  a  running  river 
of  all  sorts  of  diverting  stories  in  never-ending  succession.  Here  the 
two  very  distinct  mythological  tales  of  "  The  Judgment  of  Paris**  and 
"  The  Rape  of  Helen  "  are  commingled  and  fused  into  one,  and  that 
too  in  the  short  space  of  about  a  dozen  lines.  There  is  no  denjing, 
indeed,  that  the  two  stories  read  a  great  deal  better  as  one  in 
Mr.  Naylor*s  verse,  but  we  should  like  to  learn  his  authority  for  this 
kind  of  unlegislative  consolidation  of  a  couple  of  venerated  traditions. 
In  fact,  they  are  just  no  other  than  "  reproduced"  like  the  rest  of  the 
poem,  and  very  cleverly  reproduced,  too ;  but  is  that  assurance  a  suf- 
ficient justification  of  the  deed  ?  We  fear  the  instance  may  be  drawn 
into  a  bad  precedent,  or,  as  the  Ape's  Wife  sagaciously  defines  it, 
"  something  beside  the  common,"  and  we  would  not  that  our  writers 
henceforth  addict  themselves  to  reynardising  in  this  vein.  Here  is 
the  passage : — The  Fox  is  describing  a  Magic  Comb  and  the  Carvings 
wrought  on  its  sides : — 

"  But  that  was  nought 
Compared  with  tlie  intaglios  wrought 
On  both  its  sides  1     On  this  there  shone 
Diana  and  Endymion ; 
On  that  the  judgment  of  the  boy 
Who  smuggled  Helen  into  Troy, 
What  time  the  lovely  ladies  three 
About  their  charms  did  disagree  ! 
A  most  sweet  story  is  it,  sooth  ! 
That  of  the  Lady-  Gods  and  youth  ! 
I'll  tell  it  you,  it*s  none  so  long : 
Mine  differs  from  the  ancient  song.** 

(Yes,  truly,  our  Reproducer  galivants  his  muse  at  a  galopade  pace, 
and  wears  her  favours  "  with  a  difference,^)     Reynard  continues :  — 

**  In  sudden  fit  of  haruni'9carum 

They  chose  for  eUgantiarum 

Arbiter  the  youthful  Paris  ; 

In  whom  the  »tatu»  pupiUarit 

Might  pleaded  be  in  any  forum, 

To  silence  sticklers  for  decorum. 

Then,  bribery  was  much  the  fasliion, 

As  now,  and  they  indulged  that  passion. 

Grand  Juno  promised  power  and  might 

Pallas  to  make  him  erudite ; 

Whilst  Venus  (cunning  minx  !)  knew  where 

The  tender  side  of  man  lay  bare, 

And  touched  it  gently,  safe  to  win. 

As  Paris  gave  the  verdict  in. 
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Before  his  eyes  a  film  there  came  - 

The  Goddess  melted  in  the  Dame  I 

The  youth  with  faltering  accents  sighed, 

**  Venus  would  make  the  loveliest  bride  1** 

Ywrought  was  all  I  the  carving  told 

How  Parts  in  embrace  did  fold 

The  Venus  Victrix*  matchless  mould 

In  Grecian  Helenas  form  1     The  boy 

With  looks  of  languishment  and  Joy 

Was  beautifully  carved  :  whilst  she, 

With  fondness  filled,  did  lovingly 

His  neck  entwine.     How  swimmed  the  sight  I 

To  gaze  thereon  was  such  delight  1  ** 

)ld !  We  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  tether :  and  here  we 
p.  Not  without  regret  can  we  afford  to  part  with  so  i)lcasant 
lion  as  Mr.  Naylor's  book.  He  has  done  for  the  old  world- 
1  everlasting  epic,  what  the  best  of  his  predecessors,  including 
a  Goethe  and  the  half  Dutchman  Alkmar,  had  performed 
m,  in  their  several  tongues.  In  short,  we  incline  to  prefer 
tor's  version  to  that  of  any  other ;  there  is  a  better  assimila- 
kjle  to  stuff  about  it^  and  altogether  it  is  more  joyous  and 
m  the  classical  concords  of  Goethe's  version  in  particular, 
if  you  want  a  wise  book,  a  world  book,  a  book  of  delicious 
"merrie  conceited  jests"  that  never  flag  and  never  falter, 
advice — let  Hetnard  the  Fox  have  a  hole  in  your  shelves. 


EPIGRAM. 

Tis  said  of  Lord  B.,  none  is  keener  than  he 

To  spit  a  Wild  Boar  with  eclat ; 
But  he  never  gets  near  to  the  Brute  with  his  spear. 

He  gives  it  so  very  much  law. 


THE  ECHO. 


We  can  hardlj  congratulate  our  readers  on  presenting  them, 

month,  with  an  effigy  of  Thomas  Hood's  outward  features,  inste 

that  portraiture  of  his  mind,  and  those  traces  of  his  kindlj  1 

which  he  has  been  wont,  with  his  own  pen,  to  draw  in  these  p 

And  we  kiment  still  more  that  we  must  add  a  regret  to  the  d 

pointment  of  our  readers,  by  communicating  to  them  the  sad  tic 

that  the  aching  original  of  that  pictured  brow  is  again  laid  loi 

dangerous  illness  —  again  scarred  (to  borrow  an  expression  oi 

own)  "  by  the  crooked  autograph  of  pain."   Through  many  a  prei? 

paroxysm  of  his  malady,  when  life  and  death  hung  trembling  in 

balance,  Mr.  Hood  has  worked  on  steadily  for  our  instruction 

amusement ;  throwing,  often,  into  a  humorous  chapter,  or  impasaic 

poem,  the  power  which  was  needed  to  restore   exhausted  nat 

During  the  last  month,  however,  his  physical  strength  has  comple 

given  way  :  and,  almost  as  much  through  incapacity  of  his  han 

hold  the  pen,  as  of  his  brain  for  any  length  of  time  to  guide  it 

has  at  last  been  compelled  to  desist  from  composition.     Thoa 

whom  admiration  of  the  writer  has  induced  also  a  friendly  fee 

towards  the  man,  will  have  some  consolation  in  learning  that  am 

his  sufferings,  which  have  been  severe,  his  cheerful  philosophy 

never  failed  him ;  but  that  around  his  sick  bed,  as  in  his  writi 

and  in  his  life,  he  has  known  how  to  lighten  the  melancholy  of  ti 

around  him,  and  to  mingle  laughter  with   their  tears.      We  I 

thought  it  due  to  our  readers  and  to  the  public  thus  briefly  to  ni 

known  that  Mr.  Hood  is  more  seriously  ill  than  even  he  has  i 

been  before ;  avoiding  to  express  any  hopes  or  forebodings  of 

own,  or  to  prejudge  the  uncertain  issues  of  life  and  death. 

With  respect  to  the  portrait,  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Davis  to  state  i 
the  bust  from  which  it  is  taken  is  a  faithful  and  striking  likeness, 
merely  of  the  form,  but  what  is  far  more  rare  and  difficult  to 
attained,  of  the  character  and  expression  of  the  features.  Tlie  c 
cution  of  the  engraving  exemplifles  strikingly  the  advantages 
Mr.  Talbot's  invention  of  the  calotype,  in  the  skilful  hands  of  ! 
Collins,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  at  small  cost  perfectly  accurate  co] 
of  works  of  art,  especially  of  sculpture.  It  is  impossible  to  concc 
anything  more  faithful  to  the  original,  or  more  agreeable,  as  wel 
tone  and  colour,  as  for  its  accuracy  of  form  and  shadowing,  than 
calotjrpe  from  which  our  engraving  was  made.  The  engraving  it 
is  finely  executed;  but  no  facsimile  made  by  the  burin  can  e 
equal  the  delicate  handwriting  of  the  Sun.  We  can  hardly  conce 
a  more  desirable,  or,  for  its  intrinsic  value,  a  cheaper  acquisition 
the  way  of  art,  than  a  collection  of  copies  of  the  finest  ancient  f 
modern  sculpture,  thus  taken  by  the  infallible  '' Pencil  of  Nature.* 

W. 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  DUCHESS. 

BY  ROBERT   BROWNING. 
PART   THE   FIRST. 

You're  my  friend : 

I  was  the  man  the  Duke  spoke  to  ; 

I  help'd  the  Duchess  to  cast  off  his  yoke,  too  ; 

So  here's  the  tale  from  beginning  to  end, 

My  friend  ! 

Ours  is  a  great  wild  country  : 

If  you  climb  to  our  castle's  top, 

I  don't  see  where  your  eye  can  stop  ; 

For  when  you've  pass'd  the  cornfield-country, 

Where  vineyards  leave  off,  flocks  are  pack'd, 

And  sheep-range  leads  to  cattle-tract. 

And  cattle-tract  to  open-chase, 

And  open-chase  to  the  very  base 

Of  the  mountain  where,  at  a  funeral  pace. 

Round  about,  solenm  and  slow. 

One  after  one,  row  upon  row. 

Up  and  up  the  pine-trees  go. 

So  like  black  priests  up,  and  so 

Down  the  other  side  again 

To  another  greater,  wilder  country, 

That's  one  vast  red  drear  bumt-up  plain, 

Branch'd  thro'  and  thro'  with  many  a  vein 
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Whence  iron's  dug,  and  copper's  dealt ; 

Look  right,  look  left,  look  straight  before^ 

Beneath  thej  mine,  above  thej  smelt, 

Copper-ore  and  iron-ore, 

And  forge  and  furnace  mould  and  melt, 

And  so  on,  more  and  ever  more, 

Till  at  the  last,  for  a  bounding  belt, 

Comes  the  salt  sand  hoar  of  the  great  sea  shore. 

And  the  whole  is  our  Duke's  country ! 

I  was  bom  the  day  this  present  Duke  was  — 
(And  O,  says  the  song,  ere  I  was  old !) 
In  the  castle  where  the  other  Duke  was  — 
(When  I  was  happy  and  young,  not  old !) 
I  in  the  kennel,  he  in  the  bower : 
We  are  of  like  age  to  an  hour. 
My  father  was  huntsman  in  that  day ; 
Who  has  not  heard  my  father  say 
That  when  a  boar  was  brought  to  bay, 
Three,  four  times  out  of  five. 
With  his  hunt-spear  he'd  contrive 
To  get  the  killing-place  transfix'd, 
And  pin  him  true  both  eyes  betwixt  ? 
That's  why  the  old  Duke  had  rather 
Lost  a  salt-pit  than  my  father. 
And  lov'd  to  have  him  ever  in  call : 
That's  why  my  father  stood  in  the  hall 
When  the  old  Duke  brought  his  infant  out 
To  show  the  people,  and  while  they  pass'd 
The  wondrous  bantling  round  about, 
Was  first  to  start  at  the  outside  blast 
As  the  Kaiser's  courier  blew  his  horn, 
Just  one  month  after  the  babe  was  bom  : 
''  And,"  quoth  the  Kaiser's  courier,  ^'  since 
''  The  Duke  has  got  an  heir,  our  Prince 
"  Needs  the  Duke's  self  at  his  side :" 
The  Duke  look'd  down  and  seem'd  to  wince, 
But  he  thought  of  wars  o'er  the  world  wide. 
Castles  a-fire,  men  on  their  march, 
The  toppling  tower,  the  crashing  arch ; 
And  up  he  look'd,  and  awhile  he  eyed 
The  row  of  crests,  and  shields,  and  baaners^ 
Of  all  achievements  after  all  manner^ 
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And  ^  ay,"  said  the  Duke  with  a  Burly  pride : 

The  more  was  his  comfort  when  he  died 

At  next  year's  end,  in  a  velvet  suit, 

With  a  gilt  glove  on  his  hand,  and  his  foot 

Li  a  silk  shoe  for  a  leather  bool^ 

Fetticoated  like  a  herald. 

In  a  chamber  next  to  an  anteroom. 

Where  he  breath'd  the  breath  of  page  and  groom. 

What  he  call'd  stink,  and  they  perfume : 

— They  should  have  set  him  on  red  Berold, 

Mad  with  pride,  like  fire  to  manage ! 

They  should  have  got  his  cheek  fresh  tannage 

Such  a  day  as  to-day  in  the  merry  sunshine  I 

Had  they  stuck  on  his  fist  a  rough-foot  merlin  I 

— Hark,  the  wind's  on  the  heath  at  its  game— 

Oh !  for  a  noble  falcon-lanner 

To  flap  each  broad  wing  like  a  banner, 

And  turn  in  the  wind,  and  dance  like  flame  I 

Had  they  broach'd  a  cask  of  white  beer  from  Berlin 

— Or  if  you  incline  to  prescribe  mere  wine 

Put  to  his  lips  when  they  saw  him  pine, 

A  cup  of  our  own  Moldavia  fine, 

Cotnar,  for  instance,  green  as  May  sorrel, 

And  ropy  with  sweet, — we  shall  not  quarreL 

So  at  home  the  sick  tall  yellow  Duchess 

Was  left  with  the  infant  in  her  clutches, 

She  being  the  daughter  of  God  knows  who : 

And  now  was  the  time  to  revisit  her  tribe. 

So  abroad  and  afar  they  went,  the  two. 

And  let  our  people  curse  and  gibe 

At  the  empty  hall  and  extinguish'd  fire. 

Loud  as  we  lik'd,  but  ever  in  vain ; 

Till  after  long  years  we  had  our  desire, 

And  back  came  the  Duke  and  his  mother  again. 

And  he  came  back  the  pertest  ape 

That  ever  affironted  human  shape ; 

Full  of  his  travel,  struck  at  himself — 

Tou'd  say,  he  despis'd  our  bluff  old  ways 

—Not  he!  For  in  Paris  they  told  the  elf 

That  oar  rough  North  land  was  the  Land  of  Laya^ 

The  one  good  thing  left  in  evil  days; 
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For  the  Mid- Age  was  the  Heroic  Time, 

And  only  in  wild  nooks  like  ours 

Could  you  taste  of  it  yet  as  in  its  prime. 

True  castles,  with  proper  towers. 

Young-hearted  women,  old-minded  men. 

And  manners  now  as  manners  were  then. 

So,  all  the  old  dukes  had  been,  without  knowing  it, 

This  Duke  would  fain  know  he  was,  without  being  it ; 

'Twas  not  for  the  joy's  self,  but  the  joy  of  his  showing  it, 

Nor  for  the  pride's  self,  but  the  pride  of  our  seeing  it. 

He  reviy'd  all  usages  thoroughly  worn  out. 

The  souls  of  them  fum'd  forth,  the  hearts  of  them  torn  ou' 

And  chief  in  the  chase  his  neck  he  perill'd, 

On  a  lathy  horse,  all  l^s  and  length. 

With  blood  for  bone,  all  speed,  no  strength  ; 

They  should  have  set  him  on  red  Berold 

With  the  red  eye  slow  consuming  in  fire. 

And  the  thin  stiff  ear  like  an  abbey  spire ! 

Well,  such  as  he  was,  he  must  marry,  we  heard : 

And  out  of  a  convent,  at  the  word, 

Came  the  lady,  in  time  of  spring. 

—  Oh,  old  thoughts  they  cling,  they  ding ! 

That  day,  I  know,  with  a  dozen  oaths 

I  clad  myself  in  thick  hunting-clothes 

Fit  for  the  chase  of  urox  or  buffle 

In  winter-time,  when  you  need  to  muffle  ; 

But  the  Duke  had  a  mind  we  should  cut  a  figure, 

And  so  we  saw  the  lady  arrive : 

My  friend,  I  have  seen  a  white  crane  bigger ! 

She  was  the  smallest  lady  alive, 

Made,  in  a  piece  of  nature's  madness. 

Too  small,  almost,  for  the  life  and  gladness 

That  over-fill'd  her,  as  some  hive 

Out  of  the  bears'  reach  on  the  high  trees 

Is  crowded  with  its  safe  merry  bees  — 

In  truth  she  was  not  hard  to  please  I 

Up  she  look'd,  down  she  look'd,  round  at  the  mead, 

Straight  at  the  castle,  that's  best  indeed 

To  look  at  from  outside  the  walls  : 

As  for  us,  styled  the  <<  serfs  and  thralls,** 

She  as  much  thank'd  me  as  if  she  had  said  it, 

(With  her  eye,  do  you  understand  ?) 
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Becaiue  I  patted  her  horse  whilel  led  it ; 

And  Max,  who  went  on  her  other  hand. 

Said,  no  bird  flew  past  but  she  enquired 

What  its  true  name  was,  nor  ever  seem*d  tir'd — 

If  that  was  an  eagle  she  saw  hover, 

And  the  green  and  gray  bird  on  the  field  was  the  plover  ? 

When  suddenly  appear'd  the  Duke, 

And  as  down  she  sprung,  the  small  foot  pointed 

On  to  my  hand, — as  with  a  rebuke. 

And  as  if  his  back-bone  were  not  jointed, 

The  Duke  stepp'd  rather  aside  than  forward, 

And  welcom'd  her  with  his  grandest  smile  ; 

And,  mind  you,  his  mother  all  the  while 

Chill'd  in  the  rear,  like  a  wind  to  nor'ward ; 

And  up,  like  a  weary  yawn,  with  its  pullies 

Went,  in  a  shriek,  the  rusty  portcullis. 

And,  like  a  glad  sky  the  north-wind  sullies, 

The  lady's  face  stopp'd  its  play, 

As  if  her  first  hair  had  grown  grey— 

For  such  things  must  begin  some  one  day ! 

In  a  day  or  two  she  was  well  again ; 

As  who  should  say,  *'  Tou  labour  in  vain ! 

'*This  is  all  a  jest  against  God,  who  meant 

"  I  should  ever  be,  as  I  am,  content 

"  And  glad  in  his  sight ;  therefore,  glad  I  will  be ! ' 

So  smiling  as  at  first  went  she. 

She  was  active,  stirring,  all  fire — 
Could  not  rest,  could  not  tire — 
To  a  stone  she  had  given  life ! 
(I  myself  lov'd  once,  in  my  day), 
— For  a  shepherd's,  miner's,  huntsman's  wife, 
(I  had  a  wife,  I  know  what  I  say,) 
Never  in  all  the  world  such  an  one ! 
And  here  was  plenty  to  be  done. 
And  she  that  could  do  it,  great  or  small. 
She  was  to  do  nothing  at  all. 
There  was  already  this  man  in  his  post. 
This  in  his  station,  and  that  in  his  office. 
And  the  Duke's  plan  admitted  a  wife,  at  most. 
To  meet  his  eye,  with  the  other  trophies, 
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Now  outside  the  hall,  now  in  it^ 

To  sit  thus,  stand  thus,  see  and  be  seen. 

At  the  proper  place  in  the  proper  minute. 

And  die  away  the  life  between  : 

And  it  was  amusing  enough,  each  infraction 

Of  rule  —  (but  for  after-sadness  that  came)  — 

To  hear  the  consummate  self-satisfaction 

With  which  the  young  Duke  and  the  old  dame 

Would  let  her  advise,  and  criticise, 

And,  being  a  fool,  instruct  the  wise ; 

And,  child-like,  parcel  out  praise  or  blame. 

They  bore  it  all  in  complacent  guise. 

As  tho'  an  artificer,  having  contriv'd 

A  wheel-work  image  as  if  it  Hv'd, 

Should  find  with  delight  it  could  motion  to  strike  him! 

So  found  the  Duke,  and  his  mother  like  him — 

The  lady  hardly  got  a  rebufiT — 

That  had  not  been  contemptuous  enough, 

With  his^cursed  smirk,  as  he  nodded  applause^ 

And  kept  off  the  old  mother-cat's  daws. 

So  the  little  lady  grew  silent  and  thin, 

Paling  and  ever  paling. 
As  the  way  is  with  a  hid  chagrin ; 

And  the  Duke  perceiv'd  that  she  was  ailing. 
And  said  in  his  heart,  ^'  'Tis  done  to  spite  me, 
**  But  I  shall  find  in  my  power  to  right  me." 
Don't  swear,  friend,  —  the  old  one,  many  a  year, 
Is  in  hell,  and  the  Duke's  self . .  •  you  shaU  hear. 
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THE  PASTOR  AND  HIS  SON. 

A  TALE  OF   THE  THIRTY  TEABS'  WAB. 


BT  THE   MOUNTAINEEB. 


PABT  THE  LAST. 


lih  of  Wallenstein  was  in  itself  an  event  to  strike  the  hearts 

Pastor  and  bis  family  with  awe  and  terror,  but  the  agonj  of 

ther  was  wrung  from  her  hj  thoughts  of  another  far  dearer  to 

in  the  Duke  of  Friedland.    Her  soul  recurred  to  the  child 

the  had  borne,  and  who  had  forsaken  her  lap  to  follow  the 

8  of  the  warlike  and  ill-fated  chief. 

r  child — mj  child — my  poor  Greorge,  what  can  haye  become 

?"  she  sobbed. 

Iiere  died  the  Duke  of  Friedland?"  asked  Giinther  of  the 

Eger,"  answered  the  Pedlar ;  '*  in  the  burgomaster's  house  on 
riLet-place.  A  whole  pack  of  Scotch  devils  massacred  him. 
pras  a  general  massacre  on  the  same  night  in  Eger  of  all  those 
ire  of  the  Friedland  party.  You  must  know  that  the  Duke 
red  of  always  wearing  the  emperor's  and  his  confessor's  night- 
»r  his  helmet ;  he  tore  it  off  at  last,  and  dashed  it  on  the  ground, 
mpled  it  under  foot,  and  said,  '  lie  there,  priest  trumpet ;  for 
are,  HI  blow  a  horn  of  my  own.'  And  when  this  was  told  in 
y  the  emperor  gave  orders  that  when  the  strong  man  was  fast 
in  the  night,  folks  should  make  an  end  of  him ;  and  I  am  told 
are  well  paid  for  the  work.  Since  that  time  people  say  murder 
ome  imperial." 

id  his  numerous  retinue,  his  thousands,  his  powerful  adherents, 
riends  and  servants  ?  " 

I  massacred  or  shut  up.    It  is  a  sad  business,  friend  Pastor  ! " 
ther,  whom  fate  had  placed  in  the  village  as  minister,  begged 
kative  guest  to  be  silent,  paid  him  for  his  song,  and  provided 
ion  his  departure,  with  sufficient  food  for  a  day*s  journey. 

I I  my  boy,  my  boy  !"  cried  the  mother  wringing  her  hands, 
as  the  pedlar  had  quitted  the  house ;  ''  if  he  has  had  to  suffer 
transgression  of  his  lord !" 

t  VLB  hope  better,  Barbara,"  said  Giinther,  pacifying  her. 
Seorge,  if  he  yet  lives,  the  fate  of  the  Duke  must  fall  heavily ; 
ideas,  the  erring  one  will  have  no  lack  of  temporal  goods  We 
I  that  he  endowed  him  with  estates  and  wealth 
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*^  Oh,  he  has  fallen,  he  has  fallen!"  continued  the  poor  woman  in 
agony.     "  The  lamb  has  been  cruelly  butchered." 

"  Barbara,  do  not  offend.  K  he  has  been  slain,  a  victim  of  revengej 
Heaven  will  be  merciful  to  him.     It  was  a  bitter  hour ^ 

"  If,"  said  the  wife,  interrupting  him,  "  if  you  had  but  answerec 
his  letters " 

"  Dearest  wife,"  said  Giinther,  tenderly,  "  that  which  I  hav< 
done  I  have  not  done  hastily,  but  upon  reflection ;  what  object  could  '. 
have  in  replying  to  his  communications  ?  What  should  he  do  nett 
us?  Behold  us  grieving  at  his  apostacy?  Or  perhaps  once  mon 
change  his  faith  ?  No,  better  for  him  to  be  dead  than  to  live  doubl] 
disgraced  and  wretched." 

To  understand  the  reproach  of  Barbara  and  Giinther's  reply,  it  i 
necessary  to  glance  into  the  past.  Greorge,  according  to  the  plan  ar 
ranged  by  the  Duke,  had  accompanied  the  latter  to  Gitschin,  and  en 
tered  the  Jesuit  seminary  of  that  place.  He  made  great  progress  ii 
the  studies  of  the  college,  distinguished  himself  by  his  ability,  aiu 
secured  more  firmly  than  ever  the  attachment  and  regard  of  his  pa 
tron.  Mindful  of  the  promise  that  he  had  given  to  the  exiled  parent 
Wallenstein  gave  the  boy  full  liberty  to  correspond  with  his  fathei 
But  the  correspondence  had  difficulties  which  were  not  at  first  fore 
seen.  Giinther's  name  had  as  it  were  disappeared.  No  one  coul 
tell  his  place  of  retirement  —  no  tidings  had  been  sent  by  the  partic 
themselves  most  interested  in  the  communication.  George,  howeva 
had  more  than  once  in  troublous  times  heard  his  father  speak  ( 
Zittau  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  persecuted  Protestants.  He  resolvec 
at  all  events,  to  address  his  letters  to  that  city,  trusting  to  Pre 
vidence  for  their  fortunate  arrival  at  their  destination.  With  hi 
letter  he  forwarded  bills  of  exchange  payable  to  his  father's  orde 
To  his  delight  information  was  received  that  Giinther  was  establishe 
in  Zittau,  and  that  his  letter  had  come  to  hand.  Still,  full  of  aifectia 
and  tenderness  as  were  the  now  repeated  letters  of  the  son,  notwitii 
standing  the  reiterated  entreaties  for  forgiveness  which  they  contained 
no  answer  came  in  return  from  the  banished  pastor.  The  austen 
father  had  resolved  to  regard  his  apostate  son  as  dead,  and  was  not  tt 
be  persuaded  from  his  purpose  by  the  supplications  of  the  erring  bo] 
or  by  the  more  passionate  tearful  entreaties  of  the  almost  heart-brokei 
mother ;  although  poor  even  to  want,  he  made  no  use  of  the  letters  a 
credit.  He  destroyed  them,  and  felt  the  happier  and  the  better  thi 
he  had  refused  to  share  the  wages  of  infamy.  At  length  the  letter 
of  the  boy  ceased  altogether.  Giinther  supposed  that  his  son  had  ic 
companied  the  Duke  upon  his  campaigns,  and  in  some  decree  rejoica 
that  he  heard  no  more  of  him.  The  wound  which  his  child  had  giva 
him — and  which  his  communications  had  opened  afresh — was  no 
yet  healed — and  there  needed  a  long  season  of  oblivion  for  reston 
tion  and  equanimity. 

Wallenstein  did  not  fail  to  endow  his  favourite  with  splendid  gift 
When  the  years  of  study  were  passed  he  visited  Gitschin  and  re 
moved  the  pupil,  at  once  appointed  him  his  private  secretary,  raiM 
him  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  gave  him  a  regiment.  In  the  field  c 
battle  Greorge  did  not  belie  the  promises  of  distinction  that  he  ha 
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ilreadj  given  :  he  grew  closer  and  closer  about  the  heart  of  his  pa- 
tron—and the  boj  participated  in  the  triumphs  and  adversities  of  the 
Duke,  with  all  the  sympathy  of  a  devoted  son.  He  conquered  and  he 
triumphed  with  his  foster-father ;  and  with  him,  too,  he  felt  the  bit- 
terness of  disappointment,  the  grief  of  adversity.  Upon  the  disgrace 
and  fall  of  the  Duke,  Creorge  turned  from  the  splendid  career  that  was 
before  him,  and  accompanied  him  to  Prague,  softening  the  asperities 
of  his  condition ;  when  Wallen stein  for  the  second  time  entered  the 
theatre  of  war  as  commander  of  chief,  George  advanced  with  him,  more 
beloved  for  his  fidelity — higher  in  dignity  and  honour  for  all  that  he 
bad  suffered  : — George  saw  and  loved  the  youthful  daughter  of  an 
officer  of  rank — and  the  Duke  himself  became  a  wooer  for  his  son. 
He  gained  the  maiden  for  him,  but  the  wild  and  restless  warfare  for- 
bade the  present  union  of  the  lovers.  At  length  the  quarrels  of  the 
Duke  and  the  Imperial  Court  broke  forth — rupture  became  more  im- 
minent every  hour — the  murderous  night  of  Eger  followed.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  George  was  amongst  the  faithful  followers  who 
bad  accompanied  the  proscribed  chieftain  to  Eger.  Many  officers  and 
tbeir  families  were  in  the  suite  :  amongst  others  the  father  of  his 
affianced,  her  mother  and  herself.  The  father  fell  with  Wallenstein. 
^rge  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  during  the  general  tumult  and  dis- 
tress, many  of  the  aifrighted  women,  taking  advantage  of  the  night, 
bad  quitted  the  fortress,  and  dispersed  themselves  in  various  direc- 
tions. Their  fate  remained  unknown.  Many  must  have  perished  by 
tbe  sword  of  the  enemy,  others  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  im usually 
wvere  winter.  Of  George  notliing  was  heard  by  his  former  com- 
panions in  arms,  until  at  length  one  who  had  been  found  not  guilty  of 
tbe  so-called  "  high  treason  of  the  Friedlanders"  received  intelligence 
that  the  secretary  of  the  Duke  had  escaped  from  his  guards  and  was 
probably  in  safety.  It  was  not  likely  that  the  news  should  reach  the 
biding-place  of  the  Pastor's  family,  shut  out  as  they  were  from  worldly 
intera)urse.  Had  a  wandering  ballad  singer  announced  the  fact  to 
tbem,  it  would  have  been  unheeded  by  Giinther  and  those  around 
bim,  for  they  knew  neither  the  name  which  George  had  assumed,  nor 
the  position  that  he  held  in  the  house  of  Wallenstein.  Such  was  the 
state  of  affairs  when  information  of  the  bloody  fate  of  the  Duke 
reached  Giinther. 


It  was  upon  a  cold  and  rainy  afternoon  of  an  April  day,  that  a 
heavy  travelling  carriage  worked  its  difficult  way  along  the  miserable 
road  that  leads  from  Leipa,  in  Bohemia,  across  the  mountains.  The 
poor  horses  were  weary  and  powerless,  and  the  anxious  driver  ig- 
norant of  his  road.  He  was  bound  for  the  Lusatian  frontier,  and  he 
asked  his  nearest  way  thither  of  every  man,  woman  and  child — and 
they  were  not  many  —  whom  he  chanced  to  meet.  To  his  infinite 
delight  his  horses  were  still  upon  their  legs  when  he  advanced  to  the 
much  desired  borders ;  but  to  his  dismay  he  had  yet  to  enter  upon  a 
cross-road  more  distressing  than  ever,  and  as  it  seemed  far  beyond 
the  power  of  his  jaded  anunals  to  overcome.    It  was  the  wish  of  the 
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travellers  to  reach  the  nearest  town — but  it  was  one  that  gaven 
promise  of  speedy  gratification.  Before  the  cross-road  was  acooni' 
plished  a  storm  arose — the  wind  blew  violently — rain  poured  dowi 
in  torrents,  and  darkness  was  intense.  The  poor  driver  could  not  sei 
a  yard  before  him.  He  had  often  trusted  to  good  luck  and  to  dM 
instinct  of  his  animals,  and,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  he  resolved 
to  do  so  now.  The  sagacious  creatures,  as  if  conscious  of  the  trosl 
reposed  in  them,  proceeded  cautiously  and  measured  their  steady  war 
As  far  as  the  driver  could  judge,  they  were  creeping  along  a  mountan 
ridge,  and  were  not  far  from  a  declivity.  The  fellow's  heart  beat  anx- 
iously ;  suddenly,  upon  his  left,  in  a  hollow,  he  discerned  the  glimmering 
of  a  light  indicating  an  habitation.  His  heart  was  quieted.  In  i 
moment,  however,  the  light,  or  whatever  it  was,  had  disappeared.  A 
mass  of  cloud  broke  in  the  heavens  and  made  visible  a  belt  of  wood 
immediately  before  the  carriage.  The  horses  snorted  and  foamed — but 
as  if  with  new  courage,  went  briskly  forward.  The  travellers  had 
reached  a  valley  in  which  they  heard  the  rushing  of  a  deeply-swoUei 
stream,  the  baying  of  dogs,  and  the  clapper  of  a  mill,  and  to  theii 
greater  joy  beheld  lights  dancing  in  the  midst  of  gloom  almost  imme 
diately  before  them.  They  were  close  upon  a  village,  and  here  the} 
determined  to  pass  the  night  wherever  they  might  be.  The  road  hac 
however,  ended — the  swollen  stream  must  be  traversed.  The  coadi- 
man  urged  the  horses  on  by  the  kindest  words  he  could  command^ 
they  obeyed  him — but  no  sooner  had  they  breasted  the  foaming  watei 
than  they  reared  up  affiighted,  sprang  upon  one  side,  and  very  soon 
upset  the  carriage. 

A  shriek  from  the  carriage  attracted  a  straggler  to  the  spot.  He 
summoned  others  from  the  nearest  houses.  In  a  few  minutes  a  crowd 
armed  with  lanterns  and  staves  arrived  to  the  rescue,  and  the  impri- 
soned travellers  were  released  from  their  alarm  and  danger.  A 
young  lady  of  slim  figure  and  noble  bearing,  bleeding  from  the  fore- 
head and  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  was  carried  from  the  ponderous 
vehicle,  whilst  a  girl,  as  it  would  seem  the  young  lady's  maid,  f<d- 
lowed  her  uninjured.  The  latter  implored  the  people  to  procure  hel^ 
and  shelter  for  the  young  lady,  and  if  possible  to  provide  them  with 
acconmiodation  for  the  night.  Before  she  could  be  answered,  two 
men  approached  the  crowd,  one  bearing  a  lantern. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  asked  one  of  them. 

'*  Grood  evening.  Pastor,"  replied  one  and  all,  whilst  a  peasant 
continued  — 

^^  You  have  come  in  good  time,  Sir,  —  a  carriage  has  upset, — i 
young  lady  is  hurt  She  is  a  stranger  to  these  parts,  and  does  nol 
know  whither  to  go.  The  carriage  is  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  young 
lady  seems  very  ilL" 

'^  A  lady !"  said  the  clergyman,  who  was  returning  from  a  visit  to  i 
sick  person,  and  was,  as  it  happened,  in  the  dress  of  his  office.  *^  Lei 
me  see  her."  He  stepped  to  the  wounded  lady,  who,  under  the  atten- 
tions and  endearments  of  her  waiting  woman,  was  already  restored  to 
consciousness.  Her  pale  and  delicate  countenance,  dabbled  in  blooc^ 
demanded  immediate  assistance. 

**  You  cannot  journey  further,  lady  I  *  said  the  Pastor.  «  Yon  need 
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aoBie  help.     I  can  offer  70a  a  humble  shelter  and  kindness  on  the 
purt  of  my  family.    Let  me  beg  you  to  accept  it** 

*'  Oh,  do^  TDj  isdjy  praj  P  said  the  waiting  woman.  ^'  Yes,"  pro- 
ceeded the  girl,''  turning  to  the  Pastor,  *'  thank  you,  Sir,  the  Countess 
wiU,  I  am  sure." 

^  The  Countess,  oh ! "  exclaimed  all  the  boors  at  once,  doffing  their 
e^»  instinctiyely,  regardless  of  the  pouring  rain. 

The  young  lady  held  forth  her  small  white  hand  to  the  Pastor,  and 
accepted  his  friendly  offer  with  many  thanks. 

^  Now,  children,"  said  the  Pastor,  turning  to  the  men,  **  fetch  a 
bearer,  lay  a  mattress  and  coverlets  upon  it,  and  bear  the  lady  to  my 
house." 

The  peasants  flew.  In  a  few  minutes  the  bearer  was  procured,  the 
Countess,  enveloped  in  a  cloak,  was  placed  upon  it,  and  the  stout  men 
cheerfully  proceeded  with  their  burthen,  whilst  the  Pastor  stepped  on 
before.  It  was  late  when  they  reached  the  dwelling  of  the  minister. 
Barbara,  uneasy  at  the  loud  voices  and  many  footsteps,  feared  that 
Bome  calamity  had  happened  to  her  husband.  Confounded  and  alarmed, 
she  went  to  meet  him,  and  beheld  him  leading  the  Countess  upon  his 
am  into  their  humble  sitting-room. 

"  I  bring  you  guests,"  said  Giinther  to  his  wife,  ^'  and  I  recommend 
them  to  your  especial  care.  The  noble  Countess  has  met  with  an  ac- 
cident, and  is  injured.     She  needs  your  best  attention." 

Barbara  and  her  daughters  made  their  obeisance  to  the  distinguished 
lady,  wluH  on  her  part,  expressed  her  gratitude  for  their  kindness,  and 
crinced  such  genUeness  and  affability,  that  in  a  very  short  time  all 
shyness  vanished,  and  stiffiiess  and  restraint  gave  place  to  animated 
aoMl  confidential  intercourse. 

The  wound  of  the  Countess  was  not  severe.  The  lady,  indeed, 
seemed  to  suffer  more  in  mind  than  in  body,  her  fate  being,  according 
to  the  many  intimations  of  her  waiting  woman,  a  tragical  and  sad  one. 
Before  the  evening  closed  upon  the  party,  the  loquacious  but  tender 
Kimetta  had  disburthened  her  heart  of  the  following  history,  whilst 
helping  Barbara  in  the  preparation  of  a  homely  supper. 

The  Countess  Isabella  was  the  only  daughter  of  Count  Terezky, 
who  had  met  with  his  death  during  the  catastrophe  at  Eger.  Isabella, 
with  many  others,  had  taken  flight,  hoping  to  find  in  a  foreign  ter- 
ritonr  at  least  protection  and  shelter.  Bobbed  of  her  lands,  and  all 
her  fortune,  save  the  few  valuables  which  she  carried  about  with  her, 
a  home  was  denied  her  in  every  state  that  called  the  Emperor  master. 
Hence  her  flight  across  the  frontier — ^her  accident — her  meeting  with 
the  Pastor.  The  history  of  her  life  was  wonderfully  interwoven  with 
the  &te  of  the  murdei*ed  Duke.  Isabella  did  not  hesitate  to  impart  to 
the  inquiring  Pastor  the  more  particular  circumstances  connected  with 
the  massacre  at  Eger,  as  far  as  she  herself  was  instructed  in  them : 
and  Giinther  was  enabled  by  her  recital  to  penetrate  far  into  the  in- 
tricate and  dismal  web  of  Jesuitical  fawning  and  political  duplicity. 
Wolfgang  made  no  inquiry  as  to  his  own  son.  What  could  the  maiden 
know  of  him? 

Tffftl^llft.  for  a  time  was  established  in  the  house  of  the  Pastor ; 
interoonrae  with  Anna  and  Mary  gave  her  unaffected  pleasure.    Ac- 
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customed  to  move  in  the  highest  society,  she  knew  how  to  i 
modate  herself  to,  and  to  derive  comfort  from,  the  domestic  est 
ment  of  humble  but  honest  burghers.  She  met  with  sjmpftth; 
the  cultivated  good'hearted  girls,  and  from  her  own  superiority 
knowledge  of  the  world,  thej  derived  no  little  advantage.  "NUii 
subdues  even  the  proudest  spirits  ;  it  could  not  but  act  with  bei 
effect  upon  a  nature  so  gentle  as  that  of  Isabella.  It  was  at 
determined  that  the  Countess  should  remain  in  the  abode  of  the '. 
until  such  information  could  be  gained  as  would  lead  to  her  h 
settlement.  From  this  moment  Isabella  shared  in  the  joys  as 
rows  of  the  family,  of  wliich  she  was  proud  to  regard  hersel 
member ;  confidence  increased,  and  by  degrees  she  learnt  the 
trials  through  which  they,  like  herself,  had  passed.  In  their  1 
the  name  of  Greorge  could  not  be  omitted ;  it  was  often  ment 
and  Isabella  felt  the  liveliest  sympathy  for  the  enthusiasm,  and  p 
overbold  assurance  of  the  youthful  hero.  She  did  not,  ho^ 
venture  to  justify  his  conduct,  or  by  a  word  of  praise  run  th 
of  wounding  the  feelings  of  the  hospitable  minister ;  once  oi 
she  permit  herself  to  exclaim,  with  a  heavy  sigh  — 

"  The  name  of  George,  sir,  is  a  harbinger  of  sorrow." 

A  tear  glistened  in  her  black  eye  as  she  spoke,  and  it  passed 
her  cheek  without  awakening  impertinent  curiosity  in  the  beht 
The  Countess,  still  in  mourning  for  her  father,  wore  at  times 
dresses  of  silk,  at  others  of  velvet,  —  and  they  gave  her  a  queen! 
indeed,  she  was  almost  regarded  as  a  queen  by  the  poor  of  the  v 
whom  she  visited  in  suffering  and  in  sickness,  and  who  receivet 
her  many  benefits.  She  was  respected  by  all,  and  soon  acquii 
the  neighbourhood  the  title  of  "  the  good  Countess." 

Thus  passed  away  month  after  month.  The  autumn  came- 
winter  commenced,  and  Isabella  still  continued  a  resident  in  the 
of  the  Pastor ;  she  had  resolved  never  to  withdraw  herself  ei 
from  it,  but  with  the  wreck  of  her  fortune  to  purchase  a  small  p 
sion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zittau.  As  the  Emperor  had  prone 
a  sentence  of  outlawry  upon  all  those  who  were  suspected  of  li 
had  knowledge  of  the  plans  of  Wallenstein,  Isabella  had  been  a 
save  only  a  few  inconsiderable  sums  of  her  great  wealth.  Her  i 
was  ruined ;  her  relations  were  dead,  or  held  to  be  so.  She 
alone  in  the  world  —  abandoned  by  all  but  the  worthy  peopli 
had  protected  her  —  a  mourner  of  the  departed,  and  of  one  ^ 
loss  could  never  be  repaired. 

Her  search  for  a  habitation  was  not  a  fruitless  one.  The  wa 
made  many  possessions  mastcrless ;  for  a  moderate  sum  the  Coi 
was  enabled  to  procure  a  residence  pleasantly  situated,  and  ansn 
to  her  reduced  condition. 

But  war  and  its  disastrous  consequences  were  again  let  loose 
the  earth.  The  overthrow  of  the  Duke  had  broken  up  the  one 
military  mass  into  many  smaller  masses,  each  of  which  mv 
maintained  by  the  burghers  and  peasants  of  the  different  district 
mattered  not  whether  they  were  supported  by  friend  or  foe ;  1 
plunder,  and  murder,  were  rife  in  every  quarter.  The 
generated  into  inhuman  butchery,  and  the  divisions  of  the 
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which  repeatedly  visited  the  scene  of  our  history  behaved  more  like 
organiBed  thieves  than  Christian  troops.  The  disturbances  had  in- 
duced Isabella,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  Pastor,  to  prolong  her  stay  in 
his  dwelling ;  and  she  did  so  the  more  readily  that  the  good  minister 
himself  had  grown  of  late  sickly  and  weak,  and  unable  to  undergo  his 
QSiud  labours.  Her  grateful  heart  assured  her  that  her  place  was 
now  near  his  couch ;  and  that  her  office  was  to  administer  to  his 
comforts  and  his  wants. 

Towards  autumn  the  neighbourhood  was  again  visited  by  the  sol- 
dierj,  who  seldom  passed  through  it  without  levying  fearful  contri- 
bations.  This  time  they  brought  with  them  a  miserable  companion 
—the  horrible  plague — creating  fresh  alarm  and  terror  in  the  bosom 
of  the  wretched  inhabitants.  Amidst  the  new  disasters  GUnther 
viiiblj  grew  worse,  and  shortly  before  Christmas  his  malady  quite 
]>ro8trated  him.  The  anxiety  of  his  family  increased,  the  terror  of 
the  people  was  unbounded.  News  arrived  that  a  strong  body  of 
Croats,  cut  off  from  the  Imperial  army,  were  hotly  pursued  by  a  brave 
and  exceedingly  clever  Swedish  officer,  who  had,  time  after  time, 
rooted  and  dispersed  them,  but  had  never  succeeded  in  completely 
destrojing  them.  The  cruelties  which  rumour  had  related  of  the  two 
dissolute  bodies  of  troops  caused  the  people  to  regard  the  approach  of 
both  pursuers  and  pursued  with  dread  unspeakable.  A  night  passed 
•—it  might  almost  be  said  in  ceaseless  prayer,  for  every  soul  suppli- 
cated Almighty  Grod  for  succour  and  defence. 

Christmas  went  by, — and  there  was  no  disturbance.     Towards  the 
dose  of  the  year,  however,  fires  were  seen  during  the  night  dismally 
Inflected  in  the  sky,  all  indicating  the  proximity  of  a  foe  mad  for 
hlood  and  booty.     On  the  3d  of  January,  1636,  a  multitude  of  the 
dreaded  Croats — before  whom  the  beasts  of  the  field  would  fiee — fell 
iqxm  the  village,  and  extorted  from  the  inhabitants  money  and  pro- 
perty, perpetrating  their  thefts  with  hideous  barbarity.     The  trem- 
hling  people  gave  the  inhuman  soldiers  all  they  had,  hoping  to  appease 
them,  and  to  purchase  their  departure.     But  they  were  mistaken. 
The  weather,  intensely  cold  upon  the  arrival  of  the  marauders,  in- 
creased in  severity,  and  induced  the  Croats,  weary  of  the  long  retreat, 
and  delighted  with  the  winter  quarters,  to  remain  in  the  place  so  long 
as  their  safety  was  secured.  The  prayers  of  the  villagers  were  laughed 
at     The  licentious  hordes  seized  upon  the  habitations,  slaughtered 
the  cattle,  possessed  themselves  of  provisions  of  all  kinds,  and  gave 
way  to  drunkenness  and  debauchery.     Here  and  there  they  set  fire 
to  a  bam  or  house,  to  revel  in  the  lamentable  and  dismal  cries  of  its 
owners,  or  to  hunt  them,  as  a  pastime,  through  the  smoking  or  still 
glowing  ruins 

The  dwelling  of  the  Pastor  was  not  spared.  Bacchanalian  orgies 
were  carried  forward  there,  as  elsewhere.  Giinther,  sick  unto  death, 
could  not  sustain  the  horror  of  the  season  ;  could  not  behold  abomi- 
nation and  sin  at  the  hearth  which  so  long  had  been  the  seat  of  purity 
and  peace :  his  powers  of  life  consumed  away  daily,  hourly.  His 
exhortations — what  could  they  avail?  His  solenm  appeals  —  how 
were  they  answered,  but  by  scorns  and  jeers  ?  Unable  at  last  to 
protect  hui  children  and  the  country  from  the  brutality  of  the  troops. 
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he  determined  to  yield  his  abode  at  once  to  the  desecration 
soldiery. 

"  Barbara,"  said  he,  one  evening,  to  his  wife,  **  there  is  bi 
place  of  refoge  left  to  us.     They  will  not  follow  us  to  the  chi 

"  To  the  church !"  echoed  Barbara. 

'^  Yes,"  replied  the  husband ;  *^  the  accommodation  will  be 
and  poor ;  but  there  will  be  safety.  These  men  dare  not  fid! 
thither ;  dare  not  commit  sacrilege  so  numstrons.  The  girls  m 
protected.** 

Isabella  seconded  the  suggestion  of  Giinther,  and  underti 
render  the  accommodation  which  the  house  of  prayer  affixrc 
comfortable  as  circumstances  permitted.  The  necessary  arrangi 
were  forthwith  made.  The  sacristy  of  the  church  was  not  i 
roomy  chamber.  The  ceiling  was  vaulted,  and  light  was  A 
from  only  one  small  and  grat^  window,  so  that  on  the  brightei 
it  was  comparatively  dark.  There  was  little  space  for  so  li 
family.  An  enormous  chest,  hewn  out  of  the  stem  of  a  coloiM 
and  adorned  with  a  thousand  nails,  contained  the  trifling  propi 
the  church.  This  was  converted  into  a  bed  for  Giinther.  A 
and  somewhat  damaged  stove  heated  the  damp  and  chilly  room 
struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants,  as,  under  cover 
night,  and  during  a  drunken  bout  of  the  Croats,  they  quitted 
home,  and  sought  its  sacred  protection.  An  altar-taper  serve 
scanty  light,  and  nothing  was  heard  in  the  retreat  save  the  mono 
ticking  of  the  tower-dock  and  the  tones  of  the  bell,  as  they  sd 
and  loudly  made  known  the  departing  hours  of  the  night. 

Barbara  and  the  four  other  females  (for  the  waiting-won 
Isabella  still  lived  in  the  family  of  the  Pastor,  and  perform 
duties  of  a  servant)  prepared  a  sleeping-place  with  tiieir  oo^ 
upon  the  floor,  and  took  their  turns  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  I 
A  few  hour-glasses  and  a  Bible  gave  the  watchers  some  little  o 
tion  during  the  lazy  movements  of  the  lonely  time.  Threi 
passed  away  in  this  strange  dwelling.  The  voluntary  prisoner! 
hear  the  cries  of  the  wild  rabble ;  their  screams  and  shouts  1 
and  night.  They  hugged  the  closer  to  their  hiding-place,  and  tl 
Heaven  for  directing  them  to  the  blissful  sanctuary. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  the  tranquillity  of  tl 
cast  family  was  disturbed  in  an  unexpected  manner.  The  shri 
the  multitude  increased — the  furious  shouts  of  the  Croats  grem 
terrible  than  ever ;  but  suddenly  every  thing  seemed  overpowe 
a  volley  of  muskeg.  Giinther  expressed  a  wish  to  leave  his 
and  to  ascend  the  tower  in  order  to  discern  from  thence  the  ci 
this  new  alarm ;  but  Isabella  intreated  him  to  lie  still,  and ' 
teered  with  her  servant  maid  to  mount  the  tower  and  reoon 
Before  she  could  receive  a  reply  she  had  departed  ;  she  ascend 
tower,  and  was  struck  dumb  with  horror  by  the  sight  presei 
her  view.  Eight  or  ten  farm-yards  in  the  village  were  in  i 
which  the  wind  drove  along  the  fields  in  streaming  whirlpools  < 
The  blood-red  glare  of  the  flames  lighted  up  large  bodies  of  • 
advancing  upon  the  village  and  discharging  a  terrific  fire  np 
retreating  Croats.    The  scene  of  action  was  a  moving  one^  and 
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itpidlj  hurrying  on  towards  the  vicinitj  of  the  church.  In  a  few 
moments  the  Croats  had  taken  possession  of  the  churchyard,  which 
Benred  them  as  a  rampart  against  the  fury  and  superior  numbers  of 
the  enemy.  It  was  evident  that  the  pursuing  Swedes  had  discovered 
the  track  of  the  foe,  and  had  surprised  them  in  the  midst  of  their 
revelry. 

The  burning  farm-houses  converted  night  into  day,  a  circumstance 
thit  had  proved  nearly  fatal  to  the  heroic  Isabella.  She  was  observed 
bj  one  of  the  Croats,  who  in  the  wantonness  of  the  moment  levelled 
bi8  gun  at  her  and  fired,  as  it  happened,  without  effect.  But  the 
sight  of  her  had  suggested  to  her  assailant  a  mode  of  salvation  for 
himself  and  fellow-sd^diers.  Their  small  body  was  already  giving 
waj  before  the  pressure  of  the  infuriated  Swedes,  and  every  moment 
threatened  to  bring  them  to  the  feet  of  their  merciless  persecutors. 
The  tower,  secure  and  not  too  lofty,  would  form  an  excellent  and 
impregnable  defence.  The  sharp-eyed  Croat  communicated  his  dis- 
co?ery  to  his  companions,  and  the  next  moment  the  terrific  blows  of 
Ui  aze  thundered  against  the  firmly  bolted  door  of  the  church. 

F^  and  breathless  did  the  unhappy  Isabella  rush  again  to  the 
iKritty. 

**Lo8t,  lost!**  she  exclaimed,  running  to  the  Pastor  and  trembling 
in  erery  limb.  **  The  Swedes  have  att^ed  the  village  — the  Croats 
•w  at  the  church — we  are  discovered ! " 

A  sublime  majestic  look  of  confidence  and  repose,  such  as  might 
We  beamed  upon  the  face  of  a  trustful  apostle,  shone  upon  the  pallid 
oonntenance  of  the  Christian  minister. 

^  We  are  in  His  good  hands,''  was  his  mild  answer.  '^  Hinder  me 
^'*  he  continued,  rising  in  spite  of  the  endeavours  of  his  wife  to 
itstrain  hinL  ^*  Assist  me  to  put  on  the  vesture  of  the  priest.  Give 
me  the  alb — and,  Anna,  do  you  light  up  the  tapers  at  the  altar." 

The  trembling  girl  obeyed.  The  tapers  were  kindled,  and  whilst 
^  blows  at  the  door  became  more  vehement,  and  the  splinters  were 
^jmg  in  the  passage  of  the  church,  Giinther,  with  the  chalice  in  his 
l^d,  supported  by  his  wife  and  Isabella,  stepped  in  front  of  the 
altar. 

"  Kneel  down  before  me,"  he  proceeded,  calmly  as  ever ;  "  elevate 
Tour  thoughts  to  Heaven,  and  rest  assured  these  savage  men  will 
draw  baick  abashed  before  us." 

The  door  of  the  church  gave  way,  shattered  in  a  thousand  pieces. 
The  red  glare  of  night  fiamed,  spirit-like,  into  the  church,  and  bur- 
nished every  window.  At  the  very  same  moment  the  fire  of  the 
muAetry  ceased,  a  loud  cry  of  rejoicing  was  heard,  and  then  .the 
aathoritatiTe  voice  of  a  man  commanding  order  and  obedience. 

**  Lei  the  bells  be  rung,"  said  he,  *'  and  call  the  sacristan,  that  he 
mayjplay  the  organ.  THiere  is  the  priest?  We  have  no  time  to  sing 
Te  Deum^  but  he  shall  repeat  it,  and  thank  Heaven  for  us." 

The  speaker  entered,  and  was  advancing  rapidly,  when  the  singular 
ffroop  at  the  altar  —  the  hoary-headed  man,  and  the  five  kneeling 
females  —  suddenly  checked  him.  He  took  off  his  plumed  hat,  and 
stepped  forward  more  slowly,  a  bloody  sword  naked  in  his  hand.  He 
was  a  young  and  powerful  man.    His  countenance,  embrowned  by 
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the  sun,  was  coyered  with  scars :  he  looked  like  a  soldier  and  a 
He  wore  the  uniform  of  a  Swedish  colonel,  and  his  bearing  wai 
of  a  man  of  distinction. 

He  was  close  upon  the  altar,  when  Isabella  ventured  to  lool 
She  shrieked  and  fell.  The  colohel  threw  away  his  sword,  drc 
on  his  knees  before  her,  and  pressed  the  insensible  Countess  t 
bosom  and  his  lips. 

The  chalice  was  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  Giinther.  Thej 
busy  in  hiding  the  tears  that  had  gushed  into  the  eyes  of  the  ] 
upon  the  unlooked-for  discovery  of  his  long-lost  son. 

In  another  instant  mother  and  sisters  hung  sobbing  upon  the 
of  their  newly-found  George.  Misery  and  affliction  were  forge 
The  flames  were  crackling  without ;  the  groans  of  the  wounded 
the  dying  were  not  unheard ;  but  still  here  —  here  at  the  foot  o 
altar  —  there  was  a  holy  festival  of  peace  and  reconciliation. 

The  first  intoxication  of  ecstasy  was  passed,  and  every  eye 
directed  to  the  exhausted  Giinther,  for  whom  the  recent  scene 
proved  too  powerfuL  He  lay  enfeebled  at  the  altar.  The  bells 
festively  over  the  burning  village ;  the  deep  tones  of  the  oi^an  p 
through  the  church,  and  the  impressive  Te  Deum  vibrated  thr 
the  sacred  edifice.  The  victorious  Swedes  dropped  on  their  kne 
prayer ;  and  Giinther,  slowly  fixing  a  solemn  but  not  sad  gaze 
his  son,  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  scarcely  audible  —  **  Listen,  Gre 
to  the  blessed  sounds.  They  import  pardon  to  the  erring,  and  ] 
to  the  dying ! "  His  head  sank  upon  the  breast  of  his  son  —  a 
vulsive  motion  passed  across  his  body  —  and  George  held  the  c< 
of  his  father  in  his  arms. 

Three  days  after  this  occurrence,  a  solemn  funeral  was  perfo: 
in  the  church.  All  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  Croats  as  we 
Swedes,  were  buried  in  the  churchyard.  But  within  the  church 
in  front  of  the  altar  where  Giinther  had  expired,  was  deposited 
body  of  the  noble  but  much-tried  Pastor. 

One  twelvemonth  afterwards,  George,  who,  after  the  catastrop] 
Eger  had  gone  over  to  the  Swedes,  although  he  remained  a  Cat! 
retired  from  active  service ;  and,  upon  the  grave  of  liis  fathei 
ceived  the  hand  of  the  Countess  Isabella. 

The  grave  of  Wolfgang  Giinther  no  longer  exists ;  but  his  mei 
still  survives  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  in  the  faithful  nam 
of  the  chroniclers  of  the  period ;  and  the  linden  tree,  beneath  w 
Giinther  delivered  his  farewell  discourse,  no  longer  flourishes, 
many  years  it  was  called  by  the  people  "  The  Pastor's  Linden ;  * 
many  a  devoted  Protestant  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  spot  upon 
anniversary  of  the  banishment  of  Giinther  and  his  faithful  foUoi 
The  fanaticism  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  punished  the  guiltlc 
for  the  piety  of  its  simple-hearted  worshippers. 
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TO  MAJOR-GENERAL  W.  NAPIER, 

LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR  OF  GUERNSEY. 
BT  WALTER  SAVAGE   LANDOR. 

Napier  I  take  up  anew  thj  pen, 
To  mark  the  deeds  of  mighty  men. 
And  whose  more  glorious  canst  thou  trace 
Than  heroes  of  thy  name  and  race  ? 
No  other  house  hath  ever  borne 
So  many  of  them  to  adorn 
The  annals  of  our  native  land 
In  virtue,  wisdom,  and  command. 
But  foremost,  and  to  thee  most  near. 
Is  he  who  vanquish'd  the  Ameer. 
And  when  before  his  feet  was  laid 
By  fallen  power  the  thirteenth  blade, 
"With  every  hilt  more  rich  in  gems 
Than  Europe's  kingly  diadems, 
Then,  and  then  only,  did  he  stoop 
To  take  the  spoils  of  victory  up, 
That  he  might  render  each  again 
To  hands  which  wielded  them  in  vain. 
*^h  this  the  race  of  Clive  ?  "  cried  they : 
^  Did  Hastings  exercise  such  sway  f  " 
They  since  have  seen  him  rais'd,  not  more 
In  pride  or  splendour  than  before. 
And  studious  but  to  leave  behind 
The  blessing  of  just  laws  to  Scinde. 
Therefore  do  thou,  if  health  permit, 
Add  one  page  more  to  Holy  Writ. 
Such  is  the  page  wherein  are  shown 
The  fragments  of  a  bloody  throne, 
And  peace  and  happiness  restor'd 
By  their  old  enemy  the  sword. 
Hasten,  my  friend,  the  work  begun, 
For  daily  dimmer  grows  our  sun, 
>Uics,  1845.  —  Ko.  IT.  TOL.  in.  a  a 
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And  age,  if  farther  off  from  thee, 

Creeps  on,  though  imperceptibly. 

Some  call  him  slow,  some  find  him  fast, 

But  all  he  overtakes  at  last, 

Unless  they  run  and  will  not  wait^ 

But  overleap  life's  flower-twined  gate. 

We  may  not  leave  the  lighted  town 

Again  to  tread  our  turfy  down, 

Thence  tracing  Avon's  misty  white. 

The  latest  object  seiz'd  by  Night, 

Nor  part  at  Claverton  when  Jove 

Is  the  sole  star  we  see  above ; 

Yet  friends  for  evermore.    If  War 

Had  rear'd  me  a  triumphal  car. 

Imperfect  would  have  been  my  pride 

Unless  he  plac'd  thee  close  beside. 

And  shouts  like  these  the  skies  might  rend, 

**  See  the  brave  man  he  chose  for  friend  I " 
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**  Is  it  not  strange  that  as  ye  sung, 
Seem*d  in  mine  ear  a  deatb-peal  rung, 
Such  as  in  nunneries  they  toll 
For  some  departing  sister's  soul  ? 

Say,  what  may  this  portend  ?  ** 
Then  first  the  Palmer  silence  broke, 
(The  live-long  day  he  had  not  spoke,) 

^  The  death  of  a  dear  friend.**  Marmwrn, 


UakT|  like  Marmion,  have  suddenly  started  at  hearing  a  knell 
^thout  anj  apparent  cause  for  the  appalling  effect;  and  some,  in 
common  with  that  felon  knight,  have  had  to  rue  its  foreboding. 

An  accomplished  joung  lady,  as  entirely  free  from  superstition  as 
ttj  of  us  can  be,  distinctly  heard  the  death-bell>  as  she  stood  in  a 
billiant  saloon  amid  the  gay  throng  that  adorned  the  well-filled  rooms 
^  her  titled  hostess.  She  sank  upon  a  sofa :  still  the  sullen  toll  of 
&  bell 'broke  upon  her  ear  at  the  accustomed  melancholy  intervaL 
An  Italian  singer  of  the  highest  celebrity  made  the  halls  ring  with 
^  dear  well-articulated  recitative,  and  was  answered  by  the  rich 
WDony  of  the  quintett,  in  which  voices  of  no  less  power  and  beauty 
^ded,  as  in  an  organ  touched  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  Still,  she 
^tfivd,  predominating  over  both  voices  and  instruments,  the  long,  loud, 
^iiQisiured  toll.  To  escape  from  the  withering  sound,  which  seemed  to 
P^etrate  her  very  soul,  she  left  the  party.  Again  she  heard  it,  as 
il^  sat  in  her  carriage,  above  the  rattling  of  wheels  and  tramp  of  horses 
^  shook  the  streets  crowded  with  passing  equipages; — again  and 
^an  she  heard  it,  till  she  arrived  at  home.  There  she  found  a  female 
^d,  whose  aspect  as  well  as  her  unexpected  presence  convinced  her 
^  some  terrible  event  had  come  to  pass.  Her  conviction  was  too 
JNI  founded.  The  fond  husband,  who  had  left  her  in  the  morning  full  of 
<|6ilth  and  in  the  best  spirits,  had  been  killed  on  the  spot  while  hun- 
^,  in  an  attempt  to  clear  a  wall  that  had  stopped  half  the  field.  He 
'^  been  thrown  with  violence,  and  his  horse  had  fallen  on  him. 


*  The  reader  is  requested  to  oorrect  the  following  typographic^  errors  in  the 

'••t  number : — 
y»gt  897,  line  19  from  the  bottom, /or  «*  Drayton,"  remd  <*  D«— ^** 
I^^  999,  lines  9  and  3  from  the  top,  q^ «« fidl  short,**  dd§  ^U  th«te  of  thtif 

'^Mooing  faculties  fall  short** 

A  A  9 
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The  gifted  author  of  Eothen  experienced  a  more  pleasant  form  c 
auricul^  visitation,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  he  heard  the  mi] 
sical  sounds  of  his  own  village  bells  chiming  for  church.* 

Although  Lord  Bjron  never  met  "  with  downright  second-sight 
in  the  East,  an  instance  of  second  hearing  fell  once  under  his  obaei 
ration.  He  relates  that,  on  his  third  journey  to  Cape  Colonna,  earl 
in  181 1,  as  he  passed  with  his  party  tlurough  the  defile  that  leads  froi 
the  handet  between  Keratia  and  Colonna,  he  observed  Dervish  Tahi] 
riding  rather  out  of  the  path,  and  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand  i 
if  in  pain.  Lord  Byron  rode  up  and  enquired.  "  We  are  in  peril 
answered  Dervish. 

"  What  peril  ?  wc  are  not  now  in  Albania,  nor  in  the  passes  t 
Ephesus,  Messalunghi,  or  Lepanto :  there  are  plenty  of  us,  well  armec 
and  the  Choriates  have  not  courage  to  be  thieves.** 

"  True,  Affendi,  but  nevertheless  the  shot  is  ringing  in  my  ears.* 

"  The  shot !  — not  a  tophaike  has  been  fired  this  morning.*' 


*  It  would  1>e  unjust  to  Mr.  Kinglake  to  abridge  this  pleasant  |>assage  of  th 
most  pleasant  and  original  book  that  has  appeared  for  a  long  time.  Here  it  is : — 

**  On  the  fifth  day  of  my  journey,  the  air  above  lay  dead,  and  all  the  whole  evtli 
that  I  could  reach  with  my  utmost  sight  and  keenest  listening  was  still  and  liita 
as  some  dispeopled  and  forgotten  world,  that  rolls  round  and  round  id  the  beamii 
through  wasted  floods  of  light.  The  sim,  growing  fiercer  and  fiercer,  abooe  dtn 
piore  mightily  now  than  ever  on  me  he  i^one  before,  and,  as  I  drooped  my  kwi 
under  his  fire,  and  closed  my  eyes  against  the  glare  that  surrounded  me,  I  slovl| 
fell  asleep,  for  how  many  minutes  or  moments  I  cannot  tell,  but  after  a  while  I  «M 

Sently  awakened  by  a  peal  of  church  bells— my  native  bells  ^  the  innocent  bdboi 
f  arlen,  that  never  before  sent  forth  their  music  beyond  the  Blaygon  hills  I  Ml 
first  idea  naturally  was,  that  I  still  remained  under  the  power  of  a  dream.  I  rooiN 
myself,  and  drew  aside  the  silk  that  covered  my  eyes,  and  plunged  my  bare  fiiea  iM 
the  light  Then  at  last  I  was  well  enough  awakened,  but  still  those  old  Msda 
bells  rung  on  —  not  ringing  fur  joy,  but  properly,  prosily,  steadily,  merrily  rinpai 
*  for  church  :  *  after  a  while  the  sound  died  away  dowly  :  it  happened  that  nadNi 
I,  nor  any  of  my  party,  had  a  watch  by  which  to  measure  the  exact  time  of  it 
lasting,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  ten  minutes  had  passed  before  the  bells  ceased.  1 
attributed  the  effect  to  the  great  heat  of  the  sun,  the  perfect  dryness  of  the  dear  ai 
through  which  I  moved,  and  the  deep  stillness  of  all  around  me ;  it  seemed  to  m 
that  these  causes,  by  occasioning  a  great  tension  and  consequent  susceptibtlHj  o 
the  hearing  organs,  had  rendered  them  liable  to  tingle  under  the  passing  toucfc  o 
some  mere  memory,  that  must  have  swept  across  my  brain  in  a  moment  of  ilsip 
Since  my  return  to  England  it  has  been  told  me  that  like  sounds  have  been  bom 
at  sea,  and  that  the  sailor  becalmed  under  a  vertical  sun,  in  the  midst  of  the  vidi 
ocean,  has  listened  in  trembling  wonder  to  the  chime  of  his  own  village  bells. 

**  At  this  time  I  kept  a  poor,  shabby  pretence  of  a  journal,  which  just  enabled  n 
to  know  the  day  of  the  month  and  the  week  according  to  the  European  fnlmiH 
and  when  in  my  tent  at  night  I  got  out  my  pocket-book  I  found  that  the  day  «• 
Sunday,  and  roughly  allowing  for  the  difference  of  time  in  this  longitiide,  I  pm 
eluded  that  at  the  moment  of  my  hearing  that  strange  peal,  the  church-going  bitt 
of  Marlen  must  have  been  actually  calling  the  prim  congregation  of  the  pariih  H 
morning  prayer.  Tlie  coincidence  amused  me  fkiutly,  but  I  could  not  pluck  up  th 
least  hope  that  the  effect  which  I  had  experienced  was  any  thing  other  than  an  iBo> 
sion  —  an  illusion  liable  to  be  explained  (as  every  illusion  is  in  these  days)  by  sow 
of  the  philosophers  who  guess  at  nature's  riddles." —  Eotken,  p,  273. 

This  incident,  if  due  to  natural  causes,  was  an  hallucination,  not  an  iUnsioB ;  ibi 
difibieiice  between  which  phenomena  we  thai)  presently  eodemTour  to  explain. 
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"I  hear  it  notwithstanding  — bom — bom  —  as  plainly  as  I  hear 
your  voice." — 
"Psha!" 

"As  you  please,  Affendi ;  if  it  is  written  so  it  will  be." 
Dervish  underwent  no  small  polyglott  raillery,  — Romaic,  Amaout, 
Italian,  and  £nglish  were  all  brought  to  bear  on  the  luckless  Taheer^ 
as  the  party  leisurely  returned  from  Colonna,  where  they  remained 
some  hours.  While  they  were  contemplating  the  beautiful  prospect, 
Dervish  was  occupied  about  the  columns.  Lord  Byron  thought  he 
was  deranged  into  an  antiquarian,  and  asked  Dervish  if  he  had  be- 
come  a  "  Palao'cctstro  "  man  ? 

"No,"  said  he,  ''but  these  pillars  will  be  useful  in  making  a 
stand" — adding  other  remarks  which,  Lord  Byron  observes,  at  least 
e?inced  Dervish's  own  belief  in  his  faculty  of  forehearing. 

On  their  arrival  at  Athens,  they  heard  from  Leon^  (a  prisoner  sent 
ashore  some  days  after)  of  the  intended  attack  of  the  Mainotes,  men- 
tioned, with  the  cause  of  its  not  taking  place,  in  the  notes  to  Childe 
Harold,  canto  IL» 

Without  pausing  at  present  to  discuss  the  causes  that  produce  the  sounds 
in  that  musical  mountain,  El-Nakous,  which  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  as- 
cribe to  a  monastery  miraculously  preserved  underground,  wherein  the 
priest  still  strikes  with  his  hammer,  at  the  hours  of  prayer,  the  Nakous^ 
or  long  horizontally  suspended  metallic  ruler,  to  call  the  monks  to  their 
devotions ;  or  stopping  to  inquire  what  made  the  granite  rocks  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco, — loxas  de  musicay  the  missionaries  call  them, — 
Amorous,  like  the  monument  of  granite  at  Carnac  and  Memnon's  vocal 
Btatue  at  sunrise,  we  must  now  beg  attention  to  those  nocturnal  noises 
that  so  often  impress  the  superstitious  hearer  with  terror,  and  baffle 
ill  attempts  to  account  for  their  origin.     The  increased  audibility  of 
tounds  at  night  is  known  to  every  observer  who  has  made  acoustics 
bis  study.    Humboldt,  when  in  the  plain  that  surrounds  the  mission  of 
the  Apures,  heard  the  mighty  rushing  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Orinoco 
three  times  louder  at  night  than  in  the  day. 

Sir  David  Brewster  relates  the  following  case  on  his  personal  know- 
ledge : — 

**  A  gentleman,  devoid  of  all  superstitious  feelings,  and  living  in  a 
house  free  from  any  gloomy  associations,  heard  night  after  night  in  his 
bedroom  a  singular  noise,  unlike  any  ordinary  sound  to  which  he  was 
accustomed.  He  had  slept  in  the  same  room  for  years  without  hear- 
ing it,  and  he  attributed  it  at  first  to  some  change  of  circumstances  in 
the  roof  or  in  the  walls  of  the  room,  but,  after  the  strictest  examina- 
tion, no  cause  could  be  found  for  it.  It  occurred  only  once  in  tlie 
night ;  it  was  heard  almost  every  night  with  few  interruptions.  It 
was  over  in  an  instant,  and  it  never  took  place  till  after  the  gentleman 
had  gone  to  bed.  It  was  always  distinctly  heard  by  his  companion,  to 
whose  time  of  going  to  bed  it  had  no  relation.  It  depended  on  the 
gentleman  alone,  and  ii  followed  him  into  another  apartment  with  on- 
other  bed,  on  the  opposite  tide  of  the  house  J* 

*  Sec  Byron's  Works,  Murray's  edition  (1839),  Vol.  IX. 
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This  looked  very  like  being  haanted ;  nor  can  we  wcmder  that  the 
consideration  that  the  sound  had  a  special  reference  to  him  ilooe 
operated  upon  his  imagination,  or  that  its  mysterious  recurrence  pron* 
duced,  as  the  gentleman  acknowledged,  a  superstitious  feeling  at  the 
moment.    But  mark  the  event : — 

'*  Many  months  afterwards  it  was  found  that  the  sound  arose  from 
the  partial  opening  of  the  door  of  a  wardrobe  which  was  within  a  feY 
feet  of  the  gentleman's  head,  and  which  had  been  taken  into  the  other 
apartment.  This  wardrobe  was  almost  always  opened  before  he 
retired  to  bed,  and  the  door  being  a  little  too  tight,  it  gradually  forced 
itself  open  with  a  sort  of  dull  sound  resembling  the  note  of  a  dmnii 
As  the  door  had  only  started  half  an  inch  out  of  its  place,  its  change 
of  place  never  attracted  attention.  The  sound,  indeed,  seemed  to  oomi 
in  a  different  direction,  and  from  a  greater  distance.*** 

Meric  Casaubon,  in  a  moment  of  comparative  freedom  from  that 
belief  in  the  supernatural  which  he  so  fondly  cherished,  makes  the 
following  candid  admission  :  —  **  However,  it  is  very  true  in  some 
cases,  our  eyes,  our  ears,  and  other  senses,  may  deceive  us,  and  tbat 
relation  may  be  suspected,  which  is  grounded  upon  two  eyes,  or  ears 
only,  though  the  witness  be  granted  an  honest  discerning  man.  I 
coiUd  mention  many  things  that  have  happened  unto  myself  in  thai 
kind :  but  one  thing,  that  hath  made  most  impression,  I  shall  make 
bold  to  relate.  It  is  not  so  many  years ;  but  it  was  some  time  before 
our  happy  restoration.  My  son  (the  only  I  have  or  then  had)  and  I 
had  rid  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  that  day,  and  came  to  the  house 
of  a  worthy  gentlewoman,  of  some  relation  by  marriage,  where  I  had 
been  often  kindly  entertained.  In  the  night,  about  midnight,  I  then 
guessed,  my  said  son  and  I  lying  together,  and  both  fast  asleep,  I  was 
suddenly  awakened  by  the  report  of  a  gun  or  pistolet,  as  I  then 
thought,  discharged  under  the  bed.  It  shook  the  bed,  lam  sorei 
Being  somewhat  terrified,  I  awakened  my  bed-fellow ;  asked  him 
whether  he  had  heard  nothing ;  told  him  what  I  had  heard  and  felt 
He  was  scarce  awake,  when  a  second  blow  was  heard,  and  the  bed,  ai 
before ;  which  did  put  him  in  such  a  fright,  that  I  forgot  mine  own, 
and  wholly  applied  myself  to  put  him  out  of  it,  and  to  keep  him  in 
his  right  wits.  Thus  busy,  it  was  not  long  before  a  third  blow,  and 
still  the  bed  as  before.  I  would  have  risen,  but  that  he  did  so  closely 
embrace  me,  that  I  durst  not  leave  him,  neither  was  he  willing  to  let 
me  go.  It  was  an  hour  at  least  after  that  third  and  last  blow,  before 
I  could  get  him  to  sleep  ;  and  before  day  I  also  fell  asleep.  In  the 
morning,  being  up  before  me,  I  bid  him  look  under  the  bed,  which  he 
did,  but  not  so  carefully,  as  one  possest  with  other  apprehensiooi 
about  the  cause,  as  he  might  have  done.  I  charged  him  not  to  speak 
to  any,  until  myself  had  first  acquainted  the  mistress  of  the  honse^ 
whom  I  knew,  an  understanding  and  discreet  gentlewoman.  It  was 
about  dinner-time  before  she  came  down  to  the  parlour ;  and  then  as 
soberly  as  I  could,  none  being  present,  but  two  of  her  daughters^  vir- 
tuous gentlewomen.    I  first  prepared  her  not  much  to  wonder,  or  to 
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betrcmUed;  ao  I  acquainted  her.  I  perceiyed  bj  her  countenance  it 
£d  ftroable  her ;  and  as  we  were  discouraing,  she  looked  upon  me,  as 
expecting  somewhat  from  me,  that  might  prevent  further  jealousie  or 
flospition.  I  hapned  to  tell  her,  that  I  had  some  thought  in  the 
maming  that  it  might  be  the  cords  of  the  bed.  She  presently,  and 
wi^  a  jojful  countenance,  said,  '  It  is  so  certainly ;  for  the  bed  was 
lately  corded  with  new  cords,  which  were  so  stretched,  that  the  man 
told  us  he  was  afraid  they  would  break,  if  not  then,  yet  soon  after, 
when  the  bed  should  be  used.'  She  had  no  sooner  said  it,  but  sends 
one  of  h^  daughters  up  to  look,  and  it  was  so  indeed :  the  cords  were 
broken  in  three  seyeral  places." 

Caaaubon  then  makes  the  following  reflections  upon  this  startling 
incident:-— 

**  What  others,  to  whom  the  like,  or  somewhat  like,  had  hapned 
before^  or  otherwise  better  experienced  in  such  things,  might  have 
thought  of  it,  I  knew  not.    I  have  no  thought  to  mi^e  a  wonder  of 
it)  now  I  '^know  the  cause  ;  but  I  suppose  it  might  have  hapned  to 
some  other,  as  it  did  to  me,  till  I  knew  the  cause,  to  be  terrified ;  and 
10  terrified  that,  had  I  gone  away  before  I  had  been  satisfied,  I  should 
not  have  been  conscious  to  myself  of  a  lye,  if  I  had  reported  that  the 
boose  was  haunted.     I  could  never  have  believed  that  such  cords 
could  have  made  such  a  loud  noise  ;  besides  the  shaking  of  the  bed, 
which  added  much  to  my  wondring,  until  I  knew  the  certainty.     I 
could  not  have  believed,  I  say ;  though  I  have  considered  since,  that 
even  a  small  thread,  hastily  broken,  maketh  no  small  noise ;  and  be- 
sides that,  a  pistolet  could  not  be  discharged  but  there  would  have 
been  a  smoak  and  smelL    But  whatever  some  might  have  thought,  it 
IB  enough  that  it  might  have  hapned  unto  some  others,  as  to  me,  to 
frove  that  our  senses  may  deceive  us  sometimes,  and  that  it  is  not 
always  enough  to  say,  I  have  seen  it,  or  I  have  lieard  it." 

Immediately  afterwards  Meric  relapsed  into  his  pristine  state  of 
aopentition :  — 

"  But  when  a  thing  doth  happen  in  the  clear  light  of  the  sun,  and 
in  dear  sight  (for  at  a  distance  many  eyes  may  be  deceived ;  and  a 
paniek  ftar^  in  the  time  of  war,  may  make  a  whole  camp  upon  some 
very  slight  mistake  or  suspition  run  away  :  but  that  is  another  case) 
but  dear  light  and  dear  sight,  of  many  sober,  and  not  pre-occupied 
with  any  passion;  if  then  many  eyes  be  deceived ;  it  is  very  likely,  and 
ao  I  grant,  it  dotli  often  happen  ;  it  is  by  the  art  and  intervention  of 
tihe  btvil  that  they  are  so." 

My  gifted  correspondent  Silas,  in  the  course  of  penning  some  ana- 
tomical remarks  alone  at  midnight,  was  in  the  act  of  writing  the  name 
of  John  Hunter  with  that  veneration  which  every  physiologist  must 
fed  for  one  of  the  greatest  comparative  anatomists  that  Europe  ever 
knew.  The  wonderful  collection  made  by  that  great  man  was  at  no 
great  distance — and  it  was  Hunter's  birth-night. 

Suddenly  my  friend  heard  a  rustling,  as  of  garments,  from  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  room :  he  looked  up,  but  could  distinguish  nothing 
unusud,  though  his  lamp  was  not  burning  dimly.  The  rustling  was 
eontintted.     He  arose,  and  hastily  approached  the  place,  but  nothing 
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then  met  his  view  to  enable  him  to  account  for  the  noise.  At  lengtk 
he  perceived  that  some  large  diagrams  drawn  on  cartridge-paper, 
which  had  been  closely  rolled  up,  had,  from  some  atmospheric  causey 
probably,  suddenly  become  partially  unrolled — ^thus  setting  in  motion 
other  papers  on  the  table  where  they  were  lying,  and  whence  the  soimd 
had  come,  the  whole  producing  the  prolonged  rustling  noise  which  had 
disturbed  him. 

Now  let  us  apply  the  philosophical  words  of  Sir  David  Brewster, 
which  immediately  follow  his  description  of  the  nocturnal  sound  pro- 
ceeding from  a  wardrobe  related  above. 

*^  When  sounds  so  mysterious  in  their  origin  are  heard  by  persont 
predisposed  to  a  belief  in  the  marvellous,  their  influence  over  the  mind 
must  be  very  powerfuL  An  inquiry  into  their  origin,  if  it  is  made  il 
all,  will  be  made  more  in  the  hope  of  confirming  than  removing  the 
original  impression,  and  the  unfortunate  victim  of  his  own  fears  will 
also  be  the  willing  dupe  of  his  own  judgment" 

Esquirol  has  well  marked  the  distinction  between  illusion  and  hal- 
lucination— a  distinction  which  even  those  whose  inclination  or  doty 
leads  them  to  consider  those  aberrations  are  too  apt  to  confouni 
Illusion  is  based  on  some  reality :  in  other  words,  it  requires  the  pre* 
sence  of  a  sensible  object  or  objects. 

ffandei.  Doe  you  see  that  clowd?  that's  almost  in  shape  like  a  oamelU 

PoUmiuM,  By  th*  Misse,  and  it's  like  a  camell  indeed. 

Ham,  Methinkes  it  is  like  a  weazell.  ^ 

JPblan,  It  is  back'd  like  a  weaxelL 

Ham,  Or  like  a  whale? 

Poiom,  Very  like  a  whale. 

The  numerous  records  of  armies  seen  fighting  in  the  air,  of  funeral 
processions  in  the  sky,  of  angels  blowing  trumpets  seated  **  on  a  downy 
white  cloud,"  had  no  better  foundation  probably,  but  still  they  had  t 
foundation.  The  apparition  of  the  noble  poet,  mentioned  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  his  "  Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft*,  wa9 
an  illusion,  of  which  the  screen,  occupied  by  great- coats,  shmwla^ 
plaids,  and  such  other  articles  as  usually  are  found  in  a  country  en- 
trance-hall, formed  the  basis  :  but  Sir  Walter  applies  to  this  vision  the 
term  "  haUucination**  as  well  as  '^  illusion,"  whereas  it  was  a  most  virid 
example  of  the  latter  as  contradistinguished  by  '^Esquirol  from  the 
former.*  The  ghostly  visitation  beheld  by  the  two  women,  as  described 
by  my  friend  Silas  in  the  last  chapter,  was  also  an  instance  of  partial 
illusion. 

Hofil)auer  relates  an  affecting  anecdote  of  a  patient  whose  case  came 
under  his  notice  some  twenty  years  ago.  A  poor  washerwoman  suf- 
fered such  torments  from  rheumatism,  that  she  was  obliged  to  abandon 
her  business,  and  endeavour  to  gain  her  bread  as  a  sempetreaa.  She 
worked  night  and  day,  but  her  industry  failed  to  ward  off  misery, 
and  her  redoubled  efforts  to  keep  life  and  soul  together  brou^t  on  a 
violent  attack  of  ophthalmia,  which  was  soon  exasperated  by  um^mitted 
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laboinr,  and  passed  into  the  chronic  state.*  Goaded  by  necessity,  she, 
notwithstanding,  continued  to  ply  her  needle ;  and,  at  length,  she  saw, 
M  she  sewed,  four  hands  and  four  needles  at  work  upon  four  distinct 
pieces  of  linen.  She  at  first  considered  this  phenomenon  as  the  result 
of  Datoral  causes,  and  in  fact,  a  slight  divergence  of  the  visual  axis  had 
ctused  a  doable  diplopsy.  But,  at  the  end  of  some  days,  her  oppres- 
rivelj  increasing  indigence  produced  so  acute  an  impression  on  her 
faculties,  that  she  imagined  that  she  actually  sewed  four  pieces  of  work 
at  a  time,  belieying  that  the  Almighty,  touched  at  her  deep  distress, 
had  performed  a  miracle  in  her  favour. 

In  illusions,  then,  we  have  the  basis  of  sensible  objects,  whilst 
balludnation  is  marked  by  the  absence  of  all  external  causes  that  can 
affect  the  senses,  nor  does  the  absolute  privation  of  these  last  prevent 
its  presence.  Thus,  the  blind  and  deaf  are  not  exempt  from  halluci- 
nation,  and  have  been  known  to  see  imaginary  sights  and  hear  ideal 
Bounds. 

The  miserable  madman  who,  seated  by  his  fireside,  in  his  comfort* 
able  chamber,  saw  close  to  him  a  shark  ready  to  devour  him,  and 
exhausted  himself  in  cries  and  eflforts  to  drive  away  his  horrible 
enemy,  till  the  perspiration  streamed  from  every  pore,  was  in  a  state 
of  hallucination  ;  and  so  was  Ben  Jonson  when  he  passed  the  night 
in  watching  the  combat  of  armed  men  of  all  nations  and  creeds  round 
his  great  toe.  The  difference  in  these  cases  was,  that  Jonson  knew 
that  these  images  were  due  to  a  heated  imagination,  while  the  wretched 
nwniac  believed  in  the  actual  presence  of  the  maw  and  gulf  of  the 
favined  salt  sea  shark  that  was  gaping  to  swallow  him ;  but  each  was 
the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision. 

H.  de  Ranc^  as  he  was  one  day  walking  in  the  avenue  of  his 

chateau  de  Veretz,  saw,  as  he  believed,  a  great  fire  consuming  the 

buildings  of  the  basse-cour.     He  ran  towards  the  spot,  and,  as  he 

H^roached,  the  blaze  diminished.     When  he  came  within  a  certain 

distance  the  conflagration  disappeared,  changing  into  a  fiery  lake, 

from  the  midst  of  which  rose  the  upper  half  of  the  body  of  a  woman 

apparently  preyed  upon  by  the  flames.     Terror  seized  him.     He 

gHined  the  house,  and  threw  himself  upon  his  bed  in  a  fainting  state. 

Chateaubriand  relates  this  anecdote  in  his  Life  of  this  celebrated  man. 

Halebranche  declared  that  he  distinctly  heard  within  himself  the 

voice  of  God.     Descartes  believed  that  he  was  followed  by  an  invisible 

personage,  urging  him  to  pursue  his  researches  into  truth.     Pope  one 

day  asked  his  physician,  who  was  attending  the  poet  in  consequence 

of  a  derangement  of  his  digestive  organs,  "  what  that  arm  was  that 

came  out  of  the  wall  ?  "     Sam.  Johnson  heard  his  mother's  voice  call 

*  Hie  statisties  of  our  charitable  ophthalmic  institutions  will  show  the  numerous 
CMes  of  disease  of  the  eye  presented  by  the  poor  needlewomen,  and  produced  by 
ovcr-esertion  of  that  organ.  The  benevolent  and  scientific  surgeons  who  are  in 
attendance  give  all  the  relief  that  medical  skill  can  afibrd ;  but  they  tell  the  un« 
happy  patients,  and  tell  them  truly,  that  they  roust  give  their  over-wrought  eyes 
rest,  and  that,  if  they  do  not,  not  only  can  no  cure  be  effected,  but  the  worst  con- 
sequences will  ensue.  This  is  telling  them  not  to  live.  They  mufi  work,  and  many 
of  tiMn  persist  till  they  become  incapaeitattd  by  blindness. 
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him  by  his  christian  name  when  she  was  far  away ;  and  Byxo 
times  imagined  that  he  was  haunted  by  a  spectre,  but  was  awi 
the  apparition  was  due  to  an  over-excited  condition  of  the  brai 
these  illustrious  men  lived  much  alone,  and,  for  the  most  par 
ideal  world  of  their  own. 

M.  Chardel,  in  his  Essai  de  Psychologie  Physiologique^  reli 
circumstances  of  a  very  remarkable  hallucination.  The  ae 
sight,  hearing,  and  touch  were  all  affected  in  this  interestin 
and  the  impressions  appear  to  have  been  of  the  most  vivid  a 
rowing  character.  Towards  the  autumn  of  1832,  one  of  his ; 
a  student  in  medicine,  occupied  a  room  on  the  fourth  floor,  in 
house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe.  Excavations  were,  at  tha 
being  made  on  the  site  of  the  old  convent  of  the  Cordeliers^ 
the  course  of  them,  some  brick  tombs  were  discovered,  each  ex 
a  skeleton  in  a  more  or  less  complete  state  of  preservation 
student  watched  the  progress  of  the  excavators,  and  having 
tiated  the  workmen  with  a  satisfactory  pour  hoirey  carried  ofl 
siderable  quantity  of  bones,  part  of  which  he  disposed  as  om 
on  the  walls  of  his  chamber. 

Two  days  afterwards  the  student  joked  about  these  ghastly  < 
tions  with  a  friend  who  had  come  to  see  him,  and  did  not  qi 
till  the  night  was  far  spent.  After  he  had  reconducted  his  gu 
experienced,  on  re-entering  his  room,  an  emotion  of  terror.  I 
to  dissipate  the  heavy  cloud  that  hung  upon  his  spirits,  he  s 
and  swallowed  some  brandy ;  then  threw  himself  on  his  bi 
slept.     The  sequel  shall  be  told  in  the  seer's  own  words  : — 

"  I  was  awaJcened,"  said  the  student  to  M.  Chardel,  "  by 
in  ray  wrist :  my  face  was  turned  towards  the  window.  1 1: 
confused  noise  of  words  and  groans,  and  I  saw  by  the  mo 
which  shone  in  my  room,  two  rows  of  men,  clad  in  robes  d 
white.  Their  faces  had  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  silver :  the 
were  fixed  upon  me  with  a  sinister  expression  ;  and,  occasional] 
regarded  each  otlier  in  a  lamentable  manner.  I  thought  thai 
be  suffering  under  night-mare,  but  I  found  that  I  was  wide 
for  just  then  I  heard  a  carriage  pass  in  the  street,  and  the  c 
Saint  S^verin's  strike  the  hour.  I  distinguished  all  the  detaili 
apparition.  I  would  have  darted  from  the  bed  into  the  roo 
found  myself  detained  by  the  wrist.  I  raised  my  head,  and  pea 
near  me  a  man  of  lofty  stature,  habited  as  an  ecclesiastic,  and 
ing  a  book  in  his  left  hand  :  his  pale  face  was  full  of  digni^.  I 
voured  to  speak ; — my  ideas  were  confounded  in  a  sentiment  o 
despair,  and  terror.  The  men  conversed  for  some  time  in  a  loi^ 
The  hold  on  my  arm  was  let  go  as  they  addressed  to  me  a  dis( 
in  which  I  could  only  distinguish  the  words  *  curiosity^  ^  it^i 
*•  clemency^  <  sacriUgey  *•  youthJ  I  leaped  from  my  bed,  an< 
to  open  the  window.  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  precipitate  mjM 
the  court;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  freshness  of  the  nig 
recalled  me  to  real  life. 

<<  I  tamed  my  eyes  towards  the  bed,  and  there  I  saw  myteif 
The  ecclesiastic  still  held  me  by  the  arm,  and  I  judged  that  1 
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speaking  to  me,  from  the  motion  of  his  lips.  The  two  ranks  of  men, 
who  had  the  appearance  of  monks,  were  in  their  place ;  and  from  this 
moment  my  fear  left  me.  I  remained  at  least  an  hour  considering 
this  strange  scene  :  at  four  o'clock  I  regained  my  bed  :  the  day  was 
b^inning  to  appear.  The  abbe  took  my  wrist,  and  pressed  it  with 
a  sort  of  benevolence;  his  hand  became  colder  as  the  twilight 
increased  I  then  beheld  what  seemed  to  be  a  confused  mass  of 
men  moving  agitatedly  in  a  moon-beam ;  —  I  heard  doors  open  and 
shut,  —  then  a  veil  extended  itself  over  my  eyes,  and  I  slept  soundly. 
In  the  morning,  when  I  awoke,  I  again  experienced  a  severe  pain  in 
mj  wrist,  and  the  window  of  my  chamber  was  open  as  I  had  left  it. 
I  felt  that  I  had  escaped  great  peril." 


SONG 

BY  THE  LATE  JOHN  KEATS. 

Hush,  hush,  tread  softly ;  hush,  hush,  my  dear  ; 
All  the  house  is  asleep,  but  we  know  very  well 
That  the  jealous,  the  jealous  old  baldpate  can  hear. 
Though  you've  padded  his  nightcap.    Oh !  sweet  Isabel, 
Though  your  feet  are  more  light  than  a  fairy's  feet, 
That  dances  on  bubbles  where  brooklets  meet, 
Hush,  hush,  tread  softly,  hush,  hush,  my  dear, 
For  less  than  a  nothing  the  jealous  can  hear. 

No  leaf  doth  tremble,  no  ripple  is  there 

On  the  river all's  still,  and  the  night's  sleepy  eye 

Closes  up,  and  forgets  its  Lethean  care. 

Charmed  to  death  by  the  drone  of  the  humming  May-fly. 

And  the  moon,  whether  prudish  or  complaisant,    . 

Hath  fled  to  her  bower,  well  knowing  I  want 

No  light  in  the  darkness,  no  torch  in  the  gloom, 

But  my  Isabel's  eyes,  and  her  lips  pulp'd  with  bloom. 

Idfk  the  latch,  oh !  gently,  oh !  tenderly,  sweet, 
We  are  dead  if  that  latchet  gives  one  little  chink  : 
Well  done^!  now  those  lips  and  a  flowery  seat. 
The  old  man  may  dream,  and  the  planets  may  wink, 
The  shut  rose  may  dream  of  our  loves,  and  awake 
Fun  blown,  and  such  warmth  for  the  morning  take ; 
The  atock-dove  shall  hatch  her  soft  brace  and  shall  coo, 
Wliiie  1  kiss  to  the  melody  aching  all  through. 
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SPACE: 

AN    INTER-WHIFF. 

BY  F.  O.  WARD. 


**  Firtt  Student.    Take  Schramm's  pipe  out  of  hii  moutb,  KMnebody."    Bromning,    ;j 

'*  I  know  that  age  to  age  lucceeds. 
Blowing  a  noise  of  tongues  and  deeds. 
A  du»t  of  systems  and  of  creeds.*'    TVnnftson, 

"  Bubbles  that  glitter  as  thej'rise  and  break 

On  vain  philosophy's  aye  babbling  spring.'*    Coleri4gt, 


It  is  the  doctrine  of  some  German  schools  of  philosophy  that  Spu 
is  but  a  form  of  the  mind,  necessary  to  the  perception  of  oatim 
objects,  but  having  itself  no  outward  or  objective  existence. 

I  find  nothing  in  the  appearances  of  Nature,  nor  in  the  operatia 
of  mj  own  mind,  tending  at  all  to  confirm  such  a  theory.  For  if,  on  ti 
one  hand,  we  could  not  perceive  objects  without  a  mental  activl 
acquainting  us  with  the  relation  of  their  parts  as  existing  in  certi 
positions,  or  at  certain  distances,  with  respect  to  each  other ;  so  neithi 
on  the  other  hand,  could  we  entertain  the  idea  of  Space  without  tl 
aid  of  objects,  between  which,  and  the  parts  of  wluch,  by  a  meni 
activity,  relations  of  position  and  distance  are  conceived.  Space  : 
indeed,  only  a  collective  name  for  all  the  relations  of  distance,  po! 
tion,  dimension,  &c.  existing  between  objects  and  their  parts:  ai 
relations  cannot  exist  without  things  related,  however  we  may  stri 
to  abstract  them,  and  to  give  them  ideal  enunciation  in  genei 
formulae  without  reference  to  particular  cases.  Therefore,  I  thii 
that  outward  experience  on  the  one  hand,  and  mental  activity  on  tl 
other,  are  necessary  as  well  for  the  thorough  apprehension  of  Spa 
itself  as  of  the  objects  which  it  contains. 

Indeed,  to  say  that  we  can  only  perceive  objects  under  the  form 
Space,  or  that  the  idea  of  Space  is  a  necessary  condition  of  experienc 
is  only  another  mode  of  declaring  that  we  possess  and  naturally  v 
the  faculty  of  perceiving  the  relations  of  objects  to  each  other 
the  very  moment  of  perceiving  the  objects  themselves.  If  we  did  n 
perceive  the  relations  we  should  not  perceive  the  objects  ;  if  we  did  n 
perceive  the  objects  we  should  not  perceive  the  relations;  thom 
either,  by  a  particular  mental  activity,  may  be  attended  to  abstracted 
from  the  other. 

And,  with  respect  to  this  power  of  abstraction  (a  pregnant  mother 
phantastic  Entities),  it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  even  in  our  mo 
thoroughly  abstract  contemplations  of  Space  we  cannot  divest  on 
selves  of  the  memory  of  objects,  nor  of  the  consciousness  of  form  ai 
dimension  in  our  own  bodily  system,  and  in  the  material  organs 
thought  themselves  :  in  proof  of  which  we  may  observe,  that  abstra 
tion  of  the  idea  of  Space  (or  of  any  other  idea)  requires  a  constant  ^ 
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of  the  mind,  withont  which  we  tumble  into  concrete  notions  directly. 
Now  we  could  not  be  keeping  up  a  continuous  mental  effort  to  sepa- 
rate the  relation  from  that  which  is  related  —  the  pure  notion  from  the 
thing  or  fact  from  which  it  is  abstracted,  unless  that  related  thing  or  fact 
were  constantly  present  in  the  mind.  The  entertaining  an  abstract  idea 
is,  indeed,  like  a  process  of  constant  decomposition  and  recomposition — 
a  perpetual  tendency  of  the  notion  and  the  thing  to  coalesce  and  form 
a  concrete  piece  of  knowledge  —  which  tendency  is  constantly  resisted 
bj  the  mind,  which  perseveringly  eliminates  the  notion,  and  fixes  its 
attention  on  that  alone.  Thus,  in  thinking  abstractedly  of  circularity, 
we  have  a  constant  tendency  to  see  in  imagination  a  circular  object,  or 
a  circle  drawn  with  a  line:  in  order  to  entertain  a  pure  abstract 
idea  of  a  circle  a  constant  effort  of  resistance  to  this  tendency  ia 
reqaired    Whence,  probably,  the  fatigue  of  abstract  thought 

If  the  foregoing  reflections  be  just,  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from 
the  abstract  contemplation  of  Space  in  favour  of  the  German  theory. 
And  this  reasoning  on  the  relations  of  distance,  position,  dimension,  &c. 
which  we  call  Space,  applies  equally,  mutatis  mutandis^  to  the  cognate 
relttions  of  succession,  which  we  collectively  denominate  Time ;  so 
that  I  think  we  may  venture  to  attribute  both  to  Time  and  Space  a 
nal  outward  existence,  instead  of  that  merely  mental  subjective  being 
•tsigned  to  them  by  the  Grerman  Transcendentalists. 


SONNET 

ON  BEADWO  A.  F.  RIO'S  "  PETITE  CHOUANNERIK.'' 

Call  not  our  Bretons — Backward  I    What,  if  rude 

Of  speech  and  mien,  and  rude  of  fasliion-drest, 

Yet  dwells  firm  faith  beneath  each  simple  vest, 

With  valiant  heart,  that  scorns  all  servitude 

But  to  the  Right.    When  France's  fickler  blood 

Crouch'd  to  the  crowned  pageant  of  the  day, 

New-fangled  homage  These  disdain'd  to  pay. 

But  kept  old  vows  in  truth  and  hardihood ; 

And  with  no  surface-glare,  no  facet-light, 

But  the  deep  inward  lustre  of  the  gem. 

When  tried  in  shade  were  yet  more  deeply  bright : 

And  therefore,  traveller,  call  not  Backward — Them, 

Found  never  yet  in  worst  necessity 

Backward  to  bear —-nor  Backward  -^  when  to  die. 

John  Kskton. 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  FIRE  OF  LONDON. 


A  BECOLLECTION  OF  OLD  MB.  FJLEMINa. 

As  spring  came  on,  Madam  "Winfield's  anxieties  increased.  Itwu 
not  the  Pretender  who  now  caused  her  imeasiness,  but  her  neighbonrii 
for  three  were  going  to  remove  at  Ladj  Day ;  and  while  she  was  dis- 
tressed at  the  thoughts  of  new  faces,  and  perhaps  too  such  as  the  poor 
old  lady  might  not  like,  she  was  still  more  distressed  at  the  news  which 
her  indefatigable  servant,  Prue,  had  that  morning  brought  her  re- 
specting the  new  comer  at  the  second  house  in  Throgmorton  Street 

What  his  name  was  could  not  be  ascertained,  and  thaty  both  mistrea 
and  maid  declared  did  not  look  well.  Then,  he  had  a  great  many  old 
books  and  some  curious  apparatus,  whereupon  Prue  set  him  down  £or 
a  conjuror,  while'  the  old  lady  did  not  know  what  to  think.  In  this 
state  of  doubt,  therefore,  as  the  afternoon  was  fine,  she  set  forth  to 
Tokenhousc  Yard,  to  her  comforter-in-chief,  old  Mr.  Fleming. 

"  The  case  is,  my  good  sir,  I  have  great  fears  about  the  person  over 
yonder,"  said  she,  "  for  who  can  tell  what  he  may  do  ?  ** 

*'  There  is  no  cause  for  fear,  my  dear  madam,"  replied  Mr.  Fleming 
smiling,  ''  perhaps  this  gentleman  may  be  somewhat  of  a  chemist^  and 
make  experiments." 

'^  Heaven  help  the  whole  neighbourhood  then,"  groaned  Madam 
Winfield  ;  "  why,  we  may  all  be  blown  up  in  our  beds,  like  the  poor 
souls  aboard  that  ship  we  heard  of." 

^'  Nay,  my  dear  madam,  he  will  doubtless  be  careful  for  his  own 
sake." 

'^  Ah !  we  are  not  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Fleming  ;  there  was  a  strange 
affair  over  by  the  old  Jewry  some  time  after  the  Great  Fire.  An  <m 
man  was  carried  off  somewhere,  and  'twas  said  he  was  making  gold.'* 

"  I  know  the  story  you  refer  to  well,"  said  Mr.  Flemings  **  for  n^ 
father  used  oflcn  to  tell  it" 

'^  Dear,  dear,  did  he  ?  'Twas  said  that  man  was  an  awful  con- 
juror, and  that  he  was  blown  up  just  after  the  Great  Fire:  but  then 
again  IVe  heard  he  lived  years  after.  Pray  was  he  really  blown  to 
atoms  ?    How  was  it  ?  "  . 

*<  I  will  tell  you,  Madam  Winfield ;  and,  Lucy,  you  know,  Fve  bog 
promised  you  a  story,  so  I  will  tell  you,  as  the  ballad-singers  say, '  au 
about  it.' " 

*'  A  sad  sight  was  it,  as  my  father  has  often  told  me,  when  he  took, 
for  the  first  time  aft;er  the  Great  Fire,  his  walk  through  the  streets  oC 
London.  It  was  not  only  the  sight  of  so  many  hundred  houses  in 
ruins,  not  the  huge  heaps  of  rubbish,  not  even  the  strange  view  which 
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the  passenger  saw  firom  the  top  of  Comliill  when  his  eye  ranged  over 
noQght  but  smoking  mounds  and  blackened  trenches,  even  as  far  as 
Lo^te  —  it  was  not  even  the  strange  silence  where  there  had  been 
daj-long  bustle,  and  almost  night-long  too,  not  three  weeks  ago ;  but 
addest  of  all  was  it  to  see  the  poor  people  whose  houses  had  been 
destrojed  wandering  up  and  down,  as  though  in  search  of  them,  and 
looking  quite  bewildered  around,  like  men  cast  on  some  foreign  shore, 
though  perhaps  standing  on  what  had  once  been  their  own  hearth- 
stone. And  sad  in  the  midst  of  all  this  desolation  was  it  to  see  a 
dear  and  beautiful  autumn  skj  above,  and  a  glorious  sun  shining  on, 
hot  where  his  beams  had  been  reflected  by  a  thousand  casements,  they 
now  fell  on  blackened  ruins,  looking  even  more  black  in  the  sunlight. 
**  Still  the  saddest  sight  of  all  was  that  of  the  old  inhabitants  of 
Londcm  —  old  men  who  had  dwelt  sixty  or  seventy  years  within  her 
viHb— wandering  as  in  pilgrimage  for  what  they  should  never  again 
ne^  looking  anxiously  round  in  search  of  those  objects  on  which  their 

Chad  first  opened — TVestcheap,  with  its  beautiful  Goldsmith's 
,  the  Mercery  and  its  ancient  chapel,  the  Cross  of  Westcheap 
ndthe  halls  of  the  City  companies,  and  the  Exchange — but,  above 
il^  old  St.  Paul's  ;  —  why,  aged  men  stood  in  the  midst  of  these  ruins 
crying  like  babes,  and  went  home  broken-hearted ;  and  some  (so  said 
nj'  father)  never  to  come  out  again  until  carried  to  their  graves. 

**  AU  along  Comhill,  the  Poultry,  and  Clieapside,  the  fire  raged 
noit  furiously,  and  no  house  was  left  standing.  On  the  north  of  this 
Bne^  however,  in  some  parts,  a  few  houses  at  about  a  furlong  distance 
were  left ;  and  just  behind  the  Old  Jewry  on  the  right  hand  one  was 
standing  scarcely  injured  by  the  fire,  although  on  one  side  the  houses 
were  completely  destroyed,  and  on  the  other  they  were  so  dilapidated 
Aat  it  was  thought  they  must  be  pulled  down.  There  was  much  talk 
ibout  this  house,  and  many  persons  went  to  see  it,  and  among  them 
Sr  Christopher  Wren  himself.  It  was  reported  that  he  said,  its  pre- 
servation was  owing  to  the  wind  having  changed  a  point  —  no  more 
—just  as  the  houses  on  the  other  side,  which  stood  rather  more 
forward,  had  caught,  so  that  this  house,  standing  back,  had  been  un- 
injured, the  flames  passing  right  across  it.  Still  it  was  strange  indeed 
bo  see  this  one  house  standing  only  blackened  a  little  by  the  fire ; 
md  it  was  not  therefore  surprising,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  wonders 
md  mysteries  which  then  filled  people's  minds  —  for  there  was  no 
sod  of  strange  tales  to  account  for  the  Great  Fire  —  that  this  house 
ifaould  be  looked  upon  as  something  very  mysterious,  and  that  anxious 
nquiries  should  be  made  as  to  who  was  its  former  inhabitant. 

''Little  could  be  ascertained.  The  house,  with  five  others,  had 
ormed  a  small  court,  and  the  families  who  occupied  these  houses  were 
learcely  known.  The  beadle  of  the  ward,  however,  shook  his  head 
rhen  asked  about  them,  and  expressed  no  wonder  at  that  one  house 
taTing  escaped  the  flames,  seeing  that  it  had  many  years  since  been 
he  dwelling  of  one  Master  Webster,  who  had  the  name  of  being  a 
;old-maker,  although,  from  his  appearance,  miserably  poor,  but  who 
raa  evidently  believed  by  tiie  ward  beadle  to  have  been  a  conjuror, 
und  perhaps  a  bond-slave  of  Satan. 
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"  But  to  whom  did  the  house  now  belong  ?  Why,  whilst  the 
crowds  were  still  standing  round,  marvelling  and  pointing,  and 
shaking  their  heads  more  mysteriously  than  ever,  an  old  man,  dressed 
in  a  travelling  cloak,  and  looking  as  though  he  had  come  off  a  long 
journey,  pressed  in  among  them ;  and  his  expressions  of  joy  and 
surprise  soon  told  them  that  the  unconsumed  house  belonged  to  him. 
Who  he  was  they  could  not  learn.  He  looked  like  a  decayed  gentle- 
man, and  it  was  thought  that  he  had  come  from  beyond  seas.  He, 
however,  soon  established  his  claim  to  the  house,  and  to  the  two  which 
stood,  or  rather  did  formerly  stand,  on  eitlier  side  of  it,  and  his  name 
in  the  City  register  stood  as  *  John  Cheney,  of  Cheneys,  in  the  county 
of  Bucks,  gentleman.' 

"  Very  little  reparation  was  required  to  put  this  house  in  a  com- 
fortable condition,  little  beyond  new  glazing  the  windows  and  re- 
painting the  outside.  It  was  an  old  timber-built  house  (the  which 
therefore  indeed  made  its  preservation  the  more  remarkable);  and 
before  Lord  Mayor's  Day  that  same  year  the  old  man  took  possession 
of  it.  It  was  a  strange  thing  to  see  the  possessor  of  three  freeholds 
living  in  the  midst  of  ruins  when  he  might  have  had  apartments  not 
far  off;  but  while  some  wondered,  others  said  that  as  liis  three  free- 
holds could  not  as  yet  bring  him  aught  in,  he  was  perchance  com- 
pelled to  live  in  the  only  one  that  was  habitable,  and  Uius  save  house- 
rent  at  least.  As  to  the  old  man  himself,  although  reserved,  he  was 
civil ;  but  he  scarcely  ever  went  out,  and  the  only  person  who  ever 
entered  the  house  was  an  old  woman,  who  came  from  some  distance  to 
char  for  him. 

"  Years  passed  on — Comhill,  tlie  Poultry,  and  Cheapside,  were  re- 
built, and  all  around  houses  rose  again  as  of  yore ;  and  the  odier 
houses  in  the  small  paved  court  were  rebuilt,  but  the  two  belonging  to 
this  old  man  still  remained  in  ruins.  They  were  therefore  presented 
by  the  inquest  jury,  and  Master  Cheney  promised  that  they  should 
be  rebuilt ;  at  which  many  wondered,  for  he  seemed  so  needy  that  it 
was  thought  that  he  might  have  been  fain  to  have  sold  the  gronnd, 
the  which  alderman  Cornish  would  have  been  glad  to  have  bought, 
as  he  wanted  to  enlarge  his  warehouses.  Meanwhile,  the  houses  in 
the  Old  Jewry  where  finished  and  inhabited ;  and  in  that  which  just 
overlooked  the  back  of  this  old  house,  an  old  lady  from  the  conntiy 
came  to  reside, — one  Madam  Brampton.  The  appearance  of  an  oU 
house,  with  two  beside  it  in  ruins,  in  the  very  midst  of  new  buildings^ 
struck  her  very  much,  and  yet  more  was  slie  struck  when  one  £j 
she  saw  their  owner. 

^* '  If  I  did  not  well  know  that  he  was  drowned  years  and  years  ago^ 
I  should  say  it  was  John  Cheney,  who  was  comet  in  Colonel  Lacwi 
troop  in  the  Great  Eebellion,'  said  she. 

"  '  His  name  is  John  Cheney, — at  least  so  his  name  stands  in  the 
parish  books,'  said  Madam  Warren ;  *  but  he  is  an  awful  wretch,  I  fear 
me.  He  hath  dwelt  in  that  house  ever  since  the  fire  spared  it,  but 
what^he^d^i^h  there  no  Christian  man  can  tell. 

"  *  It  coul^^l^J)e  that  John  Cheney,'  said  Madam  Brampton,  'for 
he  was  one  of  the  wHdest,  and  most  dicing,  and  brawling  of  roysterers^ 
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thift  ever  was  made  free  of  Alsatia :  —  now  this  seems  a  quiet  kind  of 
min.' 

^  Madam  Warren  looked  very  grave,  '  Quiet  enow,  Madam  Bramp- 
ton,' said  she,  'but  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  turned  out  to  be  a 
wiard  in  disguise,  or  even  a  Jesuit.' 

^  Madam  Brampton  now  looked  grave,  for  where  might  you  then  find 
I  ooontrj  lady  who  was  not  affrighted  at  wizards  ?  and  where,  either 
in  ooontry  or  town,  was  there  any  one,  in  Charles  the  Second's  days, 
who  was  not  scared  at  the  very  name  of  Jesuit  ?  Well,  the  two 
old  ladies  talked,  and  talked ;  but  although  they  could  not  make  out 
to  their  own  satisfaction  who  the  old  man  was,  they  fully  agreed  that 
be  ought  to  be  well  looked  after,  and  in  consequence  many  an  hour 
did  ILidam  Brampton  pass  at  her  second-floor  back  window. 

^  My  father  knew  both  the  old  ladies  well,  and  often  did  they  talk 
to  him  about  this  mysterious  old  man ;  but  he  used  to  take  his  party 
tod  say  that  perhaps  he  was  attached  to  the  old  house  on  some  ac« 
coont  or  other :  and  as  to  his  pursuits,  why  even  if  he  were  trying  to 
make  gold,  there  was  no  harm  in  it,  seeing  that  Lord  Burgldey  once 
tdventored  scores  of  pounds  on  a  like  project,  and  that  the  worthy 
Mr.  Elias  Aahmole  was  well  known  to  be  a  great  experimenter  in 
vtdi  matters.  But  my  father  might  talk  as  long  as  he  pleased,  the 
old  ladies  would  have  it  that  he  was  no  good  ;  and  so  much  did  they 
talk  about  him,  that  just  about  the  time  of  the  Rye-house  Plot  it  was 
whispered  among  the  authorities  of  the  parish  that  it  would  not 
perhaps  be  ill  taken  in  a  certain  quarter  if  his  house  were  to  be 
leirchcd. 

"  While  they  were  deliberating  one  morning,  some  workmen  were 
Men  going  to  remove  the  rubbish  from  the  foundations  of  the  two 
burnt  houses ;  and  when  Madam  Brampton  sent  her  maid  to  inquire 
tboot  ity  she  was  told  that  Master  Cheney  had  ordered  the  rubbish  to 
be  deaied  away  as  soon  as  possible,  that  the  house  might  be  rebuilt. 

'"No  conjuror,  I  think,'  said  Madam  Brampton  ;  *  why,  there  was 
Uk  at  the  vestry  meeting  only  last  night,  as  Muster  Cole  says,  of 
omaing  strict  inquiry  to  be  made  about  him.' 

"  *  Ah,  strict  inquiry,'  groaned  Madam  Warren,  who  held  in  her 
band  a  half  sheet  just  printed,  and  which  contained  a  marvellous 
oanative  of  how  *  one  Jordan,  in  y^  town  of  Wolverhampton,  was 
but  weeke  carried  off  bodilye  by  y^  Devile,  who  came  downe  y® 
ddmney,  and  blew  up  y^  house,  setting  fyre  to  y*  thatch  thereof.' 
'Ahl  it  had  needs  be  strict  inquiry,  for  only  see,  ^ladam  Brampton, 
if  aught  should  happen,  what  risk  all  the  neighbours  would  run ! 
Now  let  me  see,  it  is  just  seven  years  since  he  came  here  —  who  can 
tdl  if  he  may  not  ere  long  be  carried  off? ' 

^  Mfl*^«iw^  Brampton  was  staggered.  '  But  still,  if  he  was  a  conjuror, 
wonld  he  be  seeking  to  rebuild  the  two  houses,  and  such  talk  in  the 
ptrish  about  him  ?'  said  she ;  *  surely  he  is  not  a  conjuror.' 

**  In  this  opinion  my  father,  who  had  just  come  in,  joined ;  for  it 

80  chanced  that  he  had  that  very  afternoon  met  him  up  in  Finsbury 

Fidda^  and  had  some  talk  with  lum.    ^  He  is  a  believer  in  alchemy,' 

jftid  mj  fiiihery  'and  I  think  he  may  be  making  experiments^  but 
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for  the  rest,  ho  seems  a  quiet,  respectable  old  man,  and  pleasant 
withal.' 

"  At  the  last  words  IMadom  Warren  lifted  up  her  eyes ;  and  my 
father  used  to  say  that  he  verily  believed  she  thought  he  was  be- 
witched by  this  fearful  conjuror. 

*^  Well,  my  father,  as  he  hath  often  said,  was  certainly  rather  taken 
with  him.  He  had  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  seen  better  days,  tnd 
he  had  travelled  much,  and  seemed  not  unwilling  to  talk  about  the 
places  he  had  seen ;  so  my  father  was  quite  earnest  in  maintaining 
from  that  time  that  he  was  a  respectable  man.  Some  days  passed  on, 
and  the  workmen  were  still  engaged  in  removing  the  mbbish,  and 
Master  Cheney  would  stand  by  looking  at  them,  but  still  as  thoogli 
engaged  in  deep  and  anxious  thought. 

'^  One  afternoon  my  father  and  mother  were  engaged  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Madam  Brampton.  There  were  several  friends  invited,  and  Madam 
Warren  of  course.  Tlie  evening  passed  pleasantly  away,  and  it  wai 
now  getting  dusk,  when,  all  on  a  sudden,  there  was  such  an  awfol 
noise,  just  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  and  the  house  shook  to  its  rerj 
foundations.  Each  looked  at  the  other,  too  frightened  to  speak ;  at 
last  Madam  Brampton  cried  out,  '  Oh !  what  new  plot  of  the  Jesaita 
is  this  ? '  —  for  Jesuits,  and  their  plots,  were  at  this  time  in  the  tilk 
and  the  thoughts  of  every  one  throughout  London. 

'^ '  It's  the  conjuror's  house  blown  up,  most  likely,'  said  Madaai 
Warren  ;  *  Satan  has  got  his  own  at  last.' 

"  Scarcely  had  she  said  so,  when  a  second  noise  was  heard,  and  a 
thick  smoke  filled  the  room.  So  they  all  scrambled  to  the  door  aa 
fast  as  their  fears  would  allow  them,  but  how  they  got  down  stain 
into  the  street  my  father  says  he  could  scarcely  tell.  The  first  thii^ 
he  heard  as  he  stood  tlicre  was,  that,  true  enough,  the  old  mysteriow 
house  was  blown  up,  and  the  bystanders  were  quite  of  one  mind  in 
asserting  that  its  owner  had  been  carried  oft,  but  by  no  guardian 
angel. 

'^ '  Let  us  at  least  go  and  see  after  him,'  said  my  father,  when  a 
little  recovered  from  the  shock.  *  Poor  creature,  he  may  be  dyiag 
among  the  ruins.' 

"  No  one  seemed  willing  to  go,  so  my  father  went  boldly  up  the 
court,  and  there  was  the  house  that  had  so  strangely  stood  imooD- 
sumed  during  that  great  fire,  now  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins!  Be 
called  aloud  to  Master  Cheney,  heedless  of  the  scoffs  of  the  two  oi 
three  who  had  now  followed  liim.  At  length  he  thought  he  heard  i 
low  moan,  and,  searching  about,  found  the  old  man  lying  just  when 
the  workmen  had  been  removing  the  rubbish  from  the  foundation  d 
the  right-hand  side  house.  He  was  rather  stunned  than  hurt,  and 
when  my  father  lifted  him  up,  he  thanked  him  warmly,  and  said  thft 
but  for  his  kindness  he  might  have  lain  there  and  died. 

"  Very  angry  was  Madam  Warren  with  my  father,  and  she  plaud; 
told  him  he  would  be  brought  into  trouble  by  his  foolish  kindnesfS  a 
she  called  it,  and  in  some  measure  her  words  came  true. 

"  There  was  great  talk  about  this  affair,  as  you  may  well  nippoae 
and  the  parish  authorities  set  an  inquiry  on  foot,  ^inoe,  as  all  mea' 
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minds  were  full  of  plots,  it  was  not  to  be  credited  that  a  house  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  City  ^ould  be  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  and  no 
^  in  the  case.  The  City  authorities,  too,  took  it  up — for  they  were 
certain  Master  Cheney  must  be  a  Jesuit ;  and  then  the  court  sent  to 
watch  the  proceedings,  for  the  court  party  were  certain  that  it  was 
part  of  a  Nonconformist  plot ;  and,  wanting  money  just  then,  a  few 
hflayy  fines  on  our  Nonconformist  merchants  would  be  very  acceptable 
both  to  the  king  and  his  mistresses. 

"  You  may  therefore  believe  that  this  case  was  sufficiently  sifted ; 
bat  the  wonder  of  all  was,  that  nothing  could  be  found  to  implicate 
Master  Cheney  in  any  plot,  not  even  to  involve  his  character  in  any 
Nrioas  charge.  He  right  willingly  answered  all  questions,  and  de- 
clared that  at  the  time  tlie  explosion  took  place  ho  had  a  crucible  on 
the  fire  (for  he  acknowledged  he  had  been  trying  to  make  gold),  and 
tbt  it  had  boiled  over.  As  to  the  gunpowder,  some  people  said  that 
there  was  none ;  but  some  white  powder  was  found  near  the  chimney, 
which  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Society.  They  could  not  make  out  what 
it  was ;  and  as  persons  who  lived  in  the  opposite  houses  declared  that 
tlMj  had  seen  a  large  fire  burning,  and  the  old  man  standing  near, 
bat  a  little  time  before,  it  was  at  length  concluded  that  the  boiling 
orer  of  the  crucible  was  the  cause. 

^  In  the  conrse  of  the  inquiry  it  came  out  that  tlils  Master  Cheney 
vas  indeed  the  person  Madam  Brampton  had  spoken  of,  that  he  had 
been  in  Colonel  Lucas's  and  also  in  Lord  Goring's  troop ;  that  he  had 
been  rery  wild,  and  reduced  to  gi*eat  straits,  and  that  about  the  time 
flf  die  late  king's  execution  he  had  gone  abroad.  It  was  on  his  voyage 
that  he  sufTered  shipwreck,  and  was  thought  to  have  been  drowned ; 
bat  iooii  after  the  Restoration  he  returned,  and  one  Master  Webster 
baving  bequeathed  these  three  houses  to  him,  he  took  up  his  residence 
there.     It  also  came  out  that  he  possessed  some  little  property,  which 
be  said  he  should  invest  with  the  Turkey  Company ;  so  every  thing 
fleemed  satisfactory  enough.  When  the  inquiry  was  ended,  he  expressed 
his  willingness  to  sell  the  ground ;  so  it  was  bought  at  a  very  good  price, 
and  he  took  lodgings  out  by  Bishopsgate.     My  poor  father  did  not 
hre  so  well,  for  the  court  party,  vexed  that  they  could  not  make  up  a 
Noiiooiiformist  plot,  enforced  the  laws  already  in  force  against  Non- 
flonformists  with  greater  severity,  and  my  father  having  a  grudge 
owed  him  by  the  beadle  of  the  parish,  was  fined  twenty  pounds,  as 
well  as  being  harassed  and  put  to  expense  in  the  ecclesiastical  court. 
b  was  then  that  Master  Cheney  behaved  most  handsomely.     He 
edled  on  my  father,  and  begged  he  would  allow  him  to  pay  whatever 
axpenses  he  might  be  put  to,  seeing  that  he  was  the  cause ;  for  had 
act  Mr.  Fleming  been  brought  so  forward  in  his  afiair,  no  notice 
would  have  been  taken  of  him.     This  my  father  decidedly  refused, 
but  Master  Cheney  quitted  him,  declaring  that  he  should  still  con- 
sider himself  his  debtor. 

**  Years  passed  on,  and  one  of  my  first  recollections  is,  of  my  being 
taken  down  from  the  nurserylinto  the  parlour  to  see  an  old  gentleman, 
who  patted  me  on  the  head,  and  showed  me  a  (beautiful  bright  silver 
aBii(^>;,wliich  he  said  he  had  brought  for  me.    And  I  remember  following 
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him  to  the  door,  and  admiring  the  dappled  horses  that  drew  his  chariot, 
and  how  pleased  I  was  when  lie  told  me  that  if  I  was  a  good  boy,  I 
should  go  in  that  very  chariot  to  his  house,  and  walk  in  his  garden, 
when  summer  days  came.  How  I  longed  for  summer  !  and  at  last  it 
came,  and  the  chariot  and  the  dappled  horses  stood  at  the  door,  and 
my  mother  and  I  went  a  long  way  —  so  it  seemed  to  a  child  —  and 
I  spent  a  delightful  holiday  among  trees,  and  flowers,  and  in  the  son- 
shine,  and  fell  fast  asleep  in  the  pretty  chariot,  worn  out  with  plea- 
sure, long  ere  I  arrived  at  home.  Each  summer  my  mother  and  I  used 
to  spend  one  long  day  with  *  the  pleasant  old  gentleman,'  as  I  used  to 
call  liim ;  but  as  I  grew  older,  I  began  to  hear  nurse  saying  strange 
things  about  him,  and  when  I  asked  my  mother,  she  looked  angry, 
and  chided  nurse  for  talking  such  nonsense,  as  she  said,  to  a  child. 

"  There  was,  however,  talk  in  other  quarters  besides  our  nurseiy 
about  John  Cheney,  Esq.,  as  he  was  now  called.  From  the  time  of  bu 
leaving  the  old  house,  his  style  of  living  had  been  changed.  Ho 
soon  after  took  a  good-sized  house,  and  furnished  it  handsomely,  and 
then  a  few  years  after  he  purchased  Sir  Brooke  Anderton's  mansion, 
at  Dalston,  and  set  up  his  chariot.  It  was  then  that  he  called  on  my 
father,  and  begged  him  and  my  mother  to  dine  with  him,  saying  he 
had  now  a  house  fit  to  ask  a  lady  to.  He  would  take  no  denial,  to 
they  went.  They  met  Madam  Bramston  there,  and  some  others,  and 
he  talked  about  his  living  in  that  old  house  all  alone,  and  about  hii 
experiments,  quite  openly.  *  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  vanity  of  goM- 
making,'  said  he,  ^  and  am  now  right  willing  to  keep  close  to  tnde.* 
What  Ids  trade  was  could  not  well  be  made  out,  but  it  was  thought  it 
was  money-lending — a  profitable  calling  when  there  were  so  many  ex- 
travagant young  courtiers  about.  Well,  my  father,  although  he  ocet- 
sionally  visited  him,  would  never  be  intimate,  for  he  could  not  make 
out  how  he  should  have  become  so  rich  so  quickly ;  their  intimaey, 
therefore,  did  not  extend  beyond  my  mother  and  I,  and  some  yetil 
after,  my  little  sister  too,  going  once  a  year  to  dine  with  him,  and  my 
father  coming  to  fetch  us  in  the  evening.  This  continued  for  several 
years,  until  the  old  man  grew  very  feeble,  and  quite  withdrew  from 
the  world.  He  had  always  been  very  liberal  in  his  charities  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish,  and  he  now  ordered  that  a  double  sum  should  be 
given ;  but  tliis,  strangely  enough,  roused  the  suspicions  of  the  common 
people,  who  had  heard  some  stories  about  him,  and  they  said  the  oU 
conjuror  was  trying  to  bribe  Heaven  for  a  few  years  longer  life.  How 
these  sayings  came  to  his  ears,  or  whether  they  really  did,  I  cannot 
say,  but  the  last  time  my  mother  saw  him,  she  was  surprised  hoir 
changed  he  was,  both  in  appearance  and  manner.  *  Farewell,'  said 
he  when  she  took  leave  of  him ;  *  wish  not  for  great  wealth,  for  I  have 
found  it  a  great  curse.' 

"  A  few  days  after,  a  note  was  sent  by  him  to  my  father,  begging  bim 
to  come :  he  did  so,  and  found  him  on  his  death-bed.  He  seemed  qmie 
rejoiced  to  see  him,  and  said  that  he  should  like  to  consult  some 
worthy  old  gentleman  about  the  disposition  of  his  property,  and  asked 
my  father  if  he  thought  Sir  Henry  Ashurst  would  come  ?  At  tlna 
my  father  was  much  surprised,  for  it  was  reported  that  when  Mti 
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Cheney  sought,  some  years  before,  to  join  the  Turkey  Company,  Sir 
Henry,  who  was  chairman,  had  been  chief  in  persuading  them  to  refuse 
him.  However,  my  father,  who  well  knew  Sir  Henry  Ashurst  for  a 
most  worthy  gentleman,  promised  to  ask  him,  and  the  next  morning 
they  both  came. 

"  The  old  man  was  sinking  fast,  but  he  rallied  when  he  saw  them  by 
his  bedside,  and  sat  up.  '  I  know,'  said  he,  *  what  a  strange  mystery 
hath  been  around  me  for  these  many  years  past,  and  the  many  con- 
jectures that  have  been  raised  as  to  how  my  wealth  was  obtained.  I 
will  now  reveal  all,  and  then  pray  you,  Sir  Henry,  to  advise  me  in 
what  manner  I  shall  dispose  of  that,  which,  though  it  hath  proved  a 
carse  to  me^  may  be  a  blessing  to  others. 

"  *In  my  younger  days  I  soon  ran  tlirough  my  fortune,  and,  as  the 
war  between  the  king  and  the  parliament  had  just  broken  out,  I  joined 
Cdonel  Lucas's  troopers,  and  afterwards  became  a  captain  in  Lord 
Goring's.  I  need  not  speak  of  the  riot,  and  cruelty,  and  plunder  that  fol- 
lowed wherever  we  went,  until  Lord  Goring's  troopers  became  a  name  of 
horror  through  all  the  midland  counties.    As  our  plunder  was  often  of 
a  kind  that  could  not  well  be  carried  away — such  as  plate,  or  what 
we  could  not  readily  turn  into  money — such  as  jewels,  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  sell  these  to  a  cunning  old  man,  who  followed  us  with  two 
pick-horses,  like  an  honest  carrier.     This  man's  name  was  Webster, 
the  f<urmer  inhabitant  and  possessor  of  that  unconsumed  house.  It  was 
to  his  interest  to  give  out  that  he  was  not  only  a  gold-maker,  but  a 
seeker  after  forbidden  knowledge,  for  by  thus  doing  he  kept  prying 
tyeg  from  his  door,  and  was  enabled  safely  to  stow  away  that  property 
which  he  could  not  immediately  dispose  of.     He  prospered  in  his 
wicked  calling,  and  then  he  bought  the  houses  on  either  side.     One 
lught  we  had  been  selling  our  spoil  to  liim,  when  one  of  my  com- 
panions, irritated  at  what  he  thought  an  unfair  bargain,  drew  his 
sword,  and  would  have  killed  him  but  for  my  intervention.    The  old 
man  was  eager  in  his  thanks,  but  I  little  thought  of  them  until  I  was 
at  length  compelled  to  fly  to  London,  and  endeavour  to  get  beyond 
fleas.     Here  I  met  Webster,  and  he  showed  his  thanks  were  no  idle 
words,  by  concealing  me  for  some  time,  and  at  length  providing  me  a 
passage  to  Calais. 

"  *I  wandered  for  years  on  the  continent,  poor,  miserably  poor.  I 
returned  to  England, — for  'twas  said  I  had  been  lost  at  sea, — but  still 
poor,  miserably  poor.  At  length  I  came  to  London,  and  ranged  its 
streets ;  and  when  I  saw  its  wealthy  citizens,  so  honoured,  so  looked  up 
to,  oh,  I  believe  had  Satan  held  out  a  golden  bait,  I  should  have  gladly 
datched  it  to  my  destruction.  Meanwhile,  old  Webster  still  lived,  but 
pal^  had  deprived  him  of  speech,  and  when  I  saw  him  at  first  he  did 
not  know  me.  Afterwards  he  did,  and  he  smiled,  and  when  I  went 
next  time  he  took  something  from  beneath  his  pillow,  showed  it  me, 
and  then  put  it  under  again.  I  could  not  tell  what  he  meant,  and 
little  did  I  think  it  was  his  will,  bequeathing  me  these  three  houses, 
when  that  very  day  I  wandered  forth  out  in  these  very  fields,  and  past 
ibia  very  house  which  was  then  building — ^yes,  past  this  very  house, 
ahiwexing  in  the  east  wind,  when  Sir  Brooke  Ajiderton  in  his  velvet 
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coach,  and  wrapped  in  damask  and  sables,  passed  me.     '  O  !  to  live  in 
that  house,  to  be  wealthy  as  Ae,'  said  I. 

^<  Well,  the  Restoration  found  me  still  miserably  poor ;  living  I 
scarcely  know  how ;  and  as  there  was  no  longer  any  need  of  conceal* 
ment,  I  resumed  my  name,  and  went  into  the  country  where  I  had  been 
brought  up.  But  my  friends  were  all  dead,  or  dispersed  abroad,  and 
I  was  about  to  return  destitute  again  to  London,  when  I  received  in- 
telligence  that  Webster  had  just  died,  and  bequeathed  to  me  his  three 
houses.  I  hastened  to  town,  but  though  well  pleased,  I  was  still  dis- 
appointed when  I  found  the  furniture,  and  some  chests,  which  I 
thought  probably  contained  valuables,  were  left  to  his  old  attendant.  She 
put  into  my  hands,  however,  a  small  box,  which  she  had  been  directed 
to  give  to  no  one  but  myself,  and  which  contained  papers.  For  a  long 
time  I  pored  over  them,  for  the  writing  was  almost  unintelligible ;  I 
could  make  out  however  enough  to  discover  that  much  valuable  pro- 
perty was  concealed  somewhere  in  that  house  which  Webster  had 
occupied,  and  I  was  about  to  hasten  to  London  again,  when  reports  of 
the  Great  Fire  reached  me.  I  hurried  thither,  although  certain  thit 
the  houses  must  have  been  destroyed  :  but  how  great  was  my  joy  and 
surprise  when  I  found  that  very  house  standing,  while  all  around  were 
in  ruins  !  ^  I  am  to  be  wealthy  at  last,'  said  I,  *  and  a  happy  old  agt 
will  make  up  for  my  years  of  poverty.' 

^' '  You  know  how  I  dwelt  there ;  but  though  I  searched  every  comeri 
and  dug  in  every  part  of  the  cellar,  no  trace  of  the  hidden  treason 
could  I  find.  Still,  I  was  certain  it  was  there,  and  I  therefore  rejected 
every  offer  for  the  adjoining  houses,  and  determined  too  that  tbej 
should  not  be  rebuilt  until  1  had  searched  among  the  rubbish*  Hflte 
passed  on,  and  then  I  was  presented  by  the  inquest,  and  compiled  to 
set  about  rebuilding  those  two  houses.  How  I  watched  the  woriLDti 
by  day — how  I  examined  the  rubbish  by  night  !  At  lengthy  diggiag 
near  the  right  side  of  my  house,  the  workmen  struck  against  a  huge 
stone,  which  seemed  to  extend  under  the  foundation.  It  was  Bear 
evening,  and  no  sooner  had  they  gone  than  I  went  to  the  cellar  aad 
dug  right  under  the  wall.  My  hopes  at  length  did  not  deceive  me^ 
there  was  the  treasure  under  a  low  stone  arch  which  had  evidently  b^ 
longed  to  some  older  building.     Ay,  treasure — both  gold  and  jeweb! 

*'  '  Each  night  I  carried  some  away  to  a  place  I  had  taken,  and  eacb 
day  I  watched  the  workmen  lest  they  should  discover  it.  The  hoo* 
however  was  evidently  undermined,  and  as  the  workmen  approadied 
nearer  it  would  certainly  fall.  My  resolution  was  soon  tdken,-^the 
last  of  tfie  treasure  was  removed  ;  and  then  as  soon  as  the  w<Hrkmen  hid 
lefr,  I  placed  gunpowder  in  the  vault,  and  my  crucible  on  the  fire.  I 
went  away,  but  after  the  first  explosion  I  returned  to  sec  if  my  secret 
was  safe.  It  was  well  I  did  not  approach  nearer :  I  was  knocked  dowi 
by  the  second  shock,  and  to  you,  good  Mr.  Fleming,  I  owe  my  life* 

"  *  Now  my  desires  wore  all  fulfilled.  I  had  wealth  beyond  all  I 
hoped  for !  Perhaps  it  had  been  wiser,  if  I  had  gone  to  some  dii- 
tance,  and  dwelt  among  strangers.  But  then,  to  spend  my  money  ia 
the  very  plaoe  where  I  had  wandered  almost  houseless — ^to  pass  in  Wf 
rich  i^paxel,  and  in  my  chariot,  those  who  had  flong  me  an  alms  in  tte 
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daji  when  the  cavalier  officer  had  not  dared  to  tell  his  name — ^to  pur- 
chase,  and  to  dwell  in  that  very  house,  which  I  had  stood  shivering 
before^  when  I  had  but  one  poor  frieze  coat  and  a  thread-bare  doublet, 
0!  it  seemed  like  a  triumph  on  the  very  field  of  defeat. 

**  'But  it  did  not  do.  I  heard  whisperings  about  me;  I  saw  men 
unwilling  to  partake  mj  rich  banquets  and  my  choice  wines ;  I  saw  the 
poor  take  reluctantly  even  the  very  bread  paid  for  with  my  money. 
No  wander :  that  wealth  was  the  price  of  robbery — ^it  had  Satan's  own 
snperscription  upon  it,  how  could  it  ever  do  good  ?  Well,  I  must  leave 
i^  but,  good  friends, — ^may  I  not  call  you  so  ? — tell  me  how  of  this 
curse  I  may  indeed  make  a  blessing  ?' 

"*  Bequeath  it  all  to  benevolent  and  pious  uses,  my  good  sir,'  said 
Sir  Henry  Ashurst ;  *  to  widows  and  orphans,  especially,  for  from 
them  much  of  it  was  doubtless  taken.' 

**  *  It  was.  Sir  Henry,'  and  the  old  man  groaned  deeply.    *  One  thing 
chanced  to  me  while  in  Lord  Goring's  company  that  I  can  never  forget. 
We  had  been  ranging  about  all  day,  and  at  night  came  to  a  mansion 
in  Northamptonshire.    We  entered,  and  began  breaking  open  the 
closets,  and  ransacking  the  plate  chests,  when  an  old  woman  came 
down,  and  prayed  us  for  Heaven's  sake  to  be  merciful,  for  her  mistress 
WIS  lying  on  her  death-bed.     We  heeded  not  the  old  woman's  prayers, 
we  forced  our  way  into  the  chamber,  we  ransacked  the  cabinet  of 
jewellery,  and  we  demanded  of  the  dying  woman  a  watch  which  she 
leenied  to  hold  in  her  hand.     It  was  no  watch — it  was  this,'   and  the 
old  man  took  from  a  drawer  by  the  bedside  a  smaU  miniature.     *  I 
did  not  fnatch  it  from  the  dving  woman,  but  I  ought  to  have  inter- 
fered when  the  nurse  on  her  knees  prayed  me  to  restore  it,  as  the 
portrait  of  her  daughter,  whom  the  dying  woman  would  never  see 
again.     But  I  pushed  her  back,  and  swore  that  I  would  keep  it,  if  it 
were  only  to  spite  a  canting  puritan.' 

^  We  spoiled  the  house ; — ^we  took  away  all,  but  as  we  were  quitting, 
the  nurse  seized  my  arm.  *  You  have  spoiled  the  widow  and  father- 
less,' said  she, '  you  have  had  no  pity  on  the  dying,  and  all  for  gold :' 
she  sunk  on  her  knees ;  *  may  gold  be  given  you,  even  to  your  wildest 
wish,  but  the  curse  of  God  with  it  I' 

**  O  how  often  have  those  words  rung  in  my  ears !  and  what  would 
I  not  have  given  to  make  restitution  to  that  family  I  I  sometimes 
hoped  I  might,  and  therefore  have  I  kept  that  picture.' 

^  Sir  Henry  Ashurst  sat  silently  looking  at  the  miniature.  *  Can 
yon  remember  aught  of  the  name  ?'  said  he. 

"  '  Alas,  I  cannot ;  all  I  remember  is,  that  the  master  of  the  house 
had  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Newbury,  and  that  the  family  crest 
was  a  unicorn.' 

"  <  It  is  the  same,'  said  Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  seizing  and  wringing 
the  old  man's  hand ;  '  be  comforted,  good  sir,  the  daughter  of  her 
who  sat  for  this  very  portrait  —  mcthought  I  well  knew  the  features 
—  is  now  living  in  my  family,  Alice  Wingrave.' 

**  My  father  hath  often  said  he  thought  that  the  joy  at  hearing 
this  would  have  carried  the  old  man  off.  And  when  on  the  morrow 
Alice  Wingrave  was  brought  to  him,  —  a  most  worthy  young  person, 
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whom  Lady  Ashurst  much  respected  as  her  genUe-woman,  he  sea 
never  tired  of  looking  first  at  her,  and  then  at  the  picture. 

*^  Well,  his  will  was  made  ;  and  half  was  left  for  charitable  p 
poses  and  half  to  this  young  person.  Many  folk  wondered  about 
at  last  they  concluded  she  was  some  distant  relative,  and  my  fat 
and  Sir  Henry  did  not  undeceive  them.  The  old  man  listened  att 
tively  while  the  will  was  read,  and  he  nodded  assent  to  each  clai 
He  then  took  the  pen,  signed  his  name  with  a  firm  hand,  and  \j 
back  with  a  pleasant  smile  on  his  face,  died.^  H.  L 


SONNET. 

BY  THE  LATE   JOHN  KEATS. 
(communicated  by  R.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  ESQ.,  M.F.) 

HiGH-MiNDEDNESS  —  a  jcalousy  for  good, — 
Adoring  kindness  for  the  great  man's  fi^e, 
Dwell  here  and  there  with  people  of  no  name. 
In  noisome  alley  and  in  pathless  wood  : 
And  when  we  think  the  truth  least  understood, 
Oft  may  be  found  a  singleness  of  aim 
AVliich  ought  to  frighten  into  hooded  shame 
A  money-mongering  pitiable  brood. 
How  glorious  this  affection  for  the  cause 
Of  stedfast  genius  toiling  gallantly ! 
So  when  a  stout  unbending  Champion  awes 
Envy  and  malice  to  their  native  sky, 
Unnumber'd  souls  breathe  out  a  still  applause. 
Proud  to  behold  him  in  his  country's  eye. 
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DISAPPOINTMENT. 

<<  Whebe  hast  thou  caught,  thou  lovelj  child, 
That  bloom  upon  thy  cheek  ? 
Hast  been  for  flowers  fresh  and  wild 
Through  bush  and  brake  to  seek  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  have  past  through  many  a  hedge 
Whose  thorns  have  pierc'd  my  brow. 
To  reach  the  water's  slippery  edge. 
Where  golden  lilies  grow  ! 

"  And  oft,  as  on  the  dangerous  brink 
In  trembling  hope  I  stood. 
The  flower  I  aim'd  at  most  would  sink, 
And  hide  beneath  the  flood ; 

'^  But  now  they're  mine !  —  they  all  are  mine ! 
So  beautiful !     So  bright  I 
See  how  their  golden  blossoms  shine 
In  day's  last  beams  of  light!" 

'Twas  thus  that  to  her  mother  spoke 

A  child  of  graceful  mould, 
As  from  her  lap  she  thought  to  shake 

Her  flowers  of  glittering  gold. 

But,  ah !  the  infant's  brightest  lot 

Is  but  a  chequer'd  day  — 
To  hold  them  fast  she  had  forgot. 

And  they  had  slipp'd  away. 

With  disappointment  in  her  breast, 

And  tear-drops  in  her  eyes, 
The  weary  child  lay  down  to  rest, 

Weeping  for  her  lost  prize. 

But  such  is  life  —  from  youth  to  age 

In  laughter  lurks  the  sigh ; 
There's  disappointment  in  each  page 

Of  man's  brief  history. 

If  Disappointment's  in  each  page, 

'Tie  Hope  that  turns  them  o'er ; 
For  Hope  still  looks  beyond  its  cage. 

Not  at  the  grated  door  t  YiBonriA. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  PRIEST. 

AN  INCIDENT  AT  THE  FESTIVAL  OP   COBPUS  OHRISTL 

The  golden  banners  of  a  warm  spring  morning  were  streaming  on 
the  mountains,  shedding  purple  rajs  upon  field  and  valley.    From  the 
Saxon  villages  poured  forth  whole  caravans  of  gaily-di^ssed  people, 
whilst  through  the  woods  came  the  dull  echo  of  innocent  musketry. 
It  was  a  day  of  solemn  festival  or  rejoicing.    No  festival  can  be  cele- 
brated in  the  regions  of  which  I  speak — upon  the  Bohemian  frontier 
— without  the  accompaniment  of  incessant  firing,  whether  of  muskets 
or  of  small  mortars.     How  much  more  harmless  the  use  of  these 
deadly  instruments  on  such  occasions  than  in  the  battle-field,  where 
brother  stands  against  brother,  murderers  in  cold  blood,*— maintainers 
of  a  cause  in  which  they  have  no  interest, — revengers  of  injuries  which 
they  have  never  received. 

The  Thursday  after  the  festival  of  the  Trinity  had  dawned,  and 
with  it  the  most  solemn  holiday  in  the  whole  of  Catholic  Christendom. 
The  somewhat  indifierent  Protestant  inhabitants  of  the  Saxon  frontier 
at  other  times  take  but  little  concern  in  the  affairs  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  but  on  this  day,  even  their  curiosity  and  delight  are 
awakened  by  the  magnificence  of  the  arrangements,  the  mysticism  and 
grandeur  of  the  great  processions.  The  peasant,  whose  fields  at  this 
time  of  the  year  are  for  the  most  part  tilled,  leaves  plough  and 
harrow  at  rest,  and  dons  his  Sunday  jacket ;  the  weaver  shidces  the 
dust  of  the  yarn  from  his  feet,  and  as  much  care  as  he  may  from  his 
care-worn  countenance.  The  ignorance  of  these  borderers  on  all 
matters  of  religion, — honest,  fair,  and  intelligent  as  they  are  in  other 
affairs, — and  in  spite  of  the  care  bestowed  upon  their  edacation  bj 
schools  and  teachers,  is  incredible,  and  at  times  positively  ludicrous. 
I  liave  tried  a  hundred  times  to  make  known  to  them  the  essential 
difierences  between  the  Romish  and  Protestant  creeds ;  but  I  have 
never  been  gratified  with  any  but  one  and  the  same  reply, — a  sillj 
shake  of  the  head,  and  '^  Well,  it's  all  the  same.''  One  difference, 
however,  they  do  recognise.  The  Protestant  religion,  they  say,  be- 
longs to  the  Saxons,  and  the  Catholic  to  the  Bohemians.  And  as  far 
as  the  female  sex  is  concerned,  they  have  an  equally  rational  test  of 
judging  of  the  creed.  Is  a  Bohemian  cap  seen  at  a  &ir  adorning  the 
head  of  some  pretty  Bohemian  girl,  the  Saxon  borderer  is  as  satisfied 
as  though  he  heard  her  confession  of  faith  that  the  wearer  is  a  child 
of  the  Catholic,  or,  as  he  would  call  it,  the  Bohemian  religion.  Thus 
the  matter  has  rested  for  centuries,  and  so  it  is  likely  to  rest  to  all 
eternity. 

I  had  engaged  to  accompany  some  friendB  to  Mi       >    We  bad 
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tarted  earlj,  in  order  to  reach  the  place  before  the  crowds  of  flocking 
strangers  should  render  a  lodging  difficult  to  obtain.  My  companions 
were  simple  plain  country  people;  men  who  in  all  worldly  affairs 
conceded  to  their  neighbour  the  right  of  thinking  and  acting  precisely 
as  he  thought  proper,  but  who,  in  the  more  solemn  matters  of  religion, 
where  fre^om  of  conscience  is  most  asked  and  most  required,  were 
as  weak  and  as  stiff-necked  as  any  of  their  countrymen.  My  Saxon 
friends,  when  discussing  religion,  preached  always  from  one  text:— 
"  The  Bohemian  religion  is  good  for  nothing,  both  here  and  in  eter- 
nity." I  could  not  help  smiling,  as  we  proceeded,  to  find  them  so 
litter  and  so  full  of  mockery  against  the  Catholic  faith,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  eager  to  advance  towards  the  scene  of  religious  celc* 
hradcm. 

^How  is  it,**  said  I,  ^that  you  arc  all  so' anxious  to  be  present 
at  a  aolemnitj  which,  from  what  you  sny,  must  appear  so  laughable 
and  childish  to  you  ?  ' 

"  Why,  just  for  that  reason,"  answered  one :    "  because  it  is  so 

koghable.     For  my  part,  my  very  antipathy  affords  me  consolation. 

For  when  I  look  upon  the  buffooneries,  the  frequent  bendings  of  the 

knee,  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  the  crossing,  the  folding  of  the  hands, 

and  the  nodding  of  the  heads,  I  just  see  how  much  we  have  in  our 

own  blessed  Saxon  religion.     Ask  a  Bohemian  what  all  the  puppet- 

•how  work  means,  —  their  singing  and  sprinkling,  their  ringing  and 

wkispering,  and  FU  warrant  you  shall  wait  for  your  answer  between 

this  and  the  day  of  judgment.     But  what  does  the  Saxon  do  ?    He 

sees  his  minister  mount  the  pulpit,  and  watches  closely  to  hear  how 

he  will  expound  the  text,  and  whether  he  can  do  it  better  than  his 

own  book  of  sermons  at  home.    He  marks  the  main  points  and  the 

moral  application,  and  for  a  whole  week  afterwards  meditates  upon 

Ihem  b^ind  the  plough  or  at  the  loom.     Do  you  think  there  are  no 

good  fruits  in  ail  this  ?     Take  my  word  for  it,  the  Saxon  religion  is  a 

aefer  one  than  the  Bohemian." 

Bl-timcd  zeal  in  proselytism  never  did  any  good  yet :  it  has  often 
rendered  pious  good-nature  obstinate  and  stubborn.  I  left  my  com- 
panions for  the  time,  happy  in  their  narrowness  of  mind  and  in  their 

nisconceptions,  whilst,  having  arrived  at  M ,    I  took  care  to 

lecure  a  lodging  in  a  house  where  I  was  already  well  known.  There 
was  a  BpariLling  animation  in  the  streets.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
ill  Roman  Catholic  festivals  have  a  character  of  joyousncss  which  is 
wanting  in  what  remains  of  our  reformed  Protestant  celebrations.  The 
Catholics  exercise  a  wise  discretion.  Since  their  worship,  for  the  most 
part,  is  based  upon  externals,  in  order  to  connect  devotion  with  them, 
Jiey  take  care  to  unite  cheerfulness,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
Haietr,  with  the  holy  seriousness  that  becomes  the  solemnities  of  the 
Mcred  church.  The  house  in  which  I  found  myself  was  scoured  to 
idmiration.  The  floor  shone  like  mirrors.  Before  the  greater  number 
sf  the  doors  altars  were  erected,  upon  which  consecrated  tapers 
tHimed  in  the  stilly  air.  Chaplets  of  evergreen  and  branches  of 
[Hne  wood  formed  temporary  arbours,  beneath  whicli,  as  in  a  niche, 
ITM  the  bright  and  silver  crucifix.    Yonng  people  of  eithto  sex,  who 
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had  collected  from  all  places,  were  happily  assembled.  Many  of  the 
girls,  dressed  in  white  with  rose-coloured  ribbons,  carried  banners 
upon  which  was  painted,  in  dazzling  and  not  well-chosen  colours,  the 
Lamb  with  the  Cross.  The  country  lads,  too,  pilgrimised  with  their 
banners  and  canopies,  singing  hymns  as  they  entered  the  small  town 
and  approached  the  church  doors,  where  many  had  anticipated  them 
in  their  eagerness  to  secure  a  good  place  so  soon  as  the  doors  were 
opened  for  admittance. 

The  daughter  of  the  landlord  in  whose  house  I  had  found  a 
lodging,  was  a  handsome  girl.  I  had  often  beheld  her  before  during 
my  repeated  excursions  into  the  mountains,  and  her  cheerfulness  and 
good  temper  had  always  charmed  me.  She  wore  her  dark  black  hair, 
after  the  manner  of  Bohemian  girls,  wound  round  in  thick  braids^ 
amongst  which,  to-day,  she  had  plaited  a  gold-embroidered  ribboo. 
Over  the  simple  and  pretty  head-dress  a  green  chaplet  of  myrtle  rested, 
like  a  crown  of  innocence. 

Some  years  had  passed  since  my  last  visit  to  this  spot,  and  the 
maiden,  whom  I  had  thought  to  find  long  since  married^  was  still  on- 
wedded,  and  much  altered  in  appearance.  Magdalena  had  grown 
stouter,  but  her  grace  had  not  in  consequence  deserted  her.  A  pecu- 
liarly dark  complexion,  which  in  her  earliest  years  had  procured  fo 
her  the  name  of  "  the  Black  Magdalena,"  had  disappeared.  Indeed^ 
a  delicate  and  almost  transparent  paleness  was  now  woven  like  a 
veil  ovct  her  beautiful  countenance,  whilst  her  full  lips  had  the 
delicate  hue  which  may  be  seen  in  the  expiring  glow  of  broken  rose 
buds.  I  am  not  a  bad  observer  of  mankind.  I  saw  Magdalena  for  ft 
moment,  and  was  satisfied  that  she  suffered.  She  smiled  when  we 
met,  but  there  was  a  painful  sadness  impressed  upon  her  chin  and 
cheek  as  she  did  so,  which  convinced  me  that  the  heart  was  heavy 
with  its  griefs.  Her  exquisite  eyes,  however,  retained  all  their  M 
intensity,  —  full  of  that  deep  and  touching  character  which  may  be 
described  as  oscillating  between  passion  and  pious  resignation.  B 
was  shortly  after  our  first  greeting  that  I  heard  she  had  been  selected 
to  bear  the  embroidered  banner  which  stood  in  the  comer  of  the 
room.  Aware  that  to  this  service  of  honour  affianced  brides  were 
generally  chosen,  I  made  further  inquiries.  It  was  then  I  learned 
that  Magdalena  had  for  some  time  been  betrothed,  and  I  did  not 
hesitate  an  instant,  urged  by  sympathy  and  a  long  acquaintance,  to 
wish  the  lovely  maiden  joy.  Magdalena  received  my  words  in  silenofl^ 
but  her  lips  quivered,  her  eyes  avoided  mine — sunk  to  the  gronnd— 
and  then  filled  with  tears.  I  was  about  to  take  the  privilege  which 
my  knowledge  of  her  gave  me,  and  to  ask  respectfully  into  the  came 
of  her  sorrow,  when  I  was  stopped  by  the  sudden  and  violent  ringing 
of  bells  and  the  thundering  of  cannon.  The  procession  was  formed* 
Hundreds  thronged  towards  and  about  it, — Catholics  and  Proteatanti^ 
—  all  were  eager  to  participate  in  it.  The  universal  joy  that  was  a 
part  of  this  high  festival  of  the  church  banished  all  party  feding 
from  the  happy  scene, — a  visitant,  unfortunately,  but  too  frequent  at 
meetings  on  the  borders :  for  on  this  narrow  spot  the  Catholic  ia  most 
bigoted,  as  the  Protestant  is  most  intolerant,  in  the  m^^intf^affi^  of 
the  several  dogmas  of  their  creeds. 
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The  grand  procession  approached.  Under  a  canopy  of  purple 
velyety  borne  by  four  chaplaans,  advanced  the  chief  priest,  bearing 
in  his  hand  the  holy-water  staff,  with  which  he  sprinkled  the 
tssembled  hosts  of  people,  at  the  same  time  blessing  them.  The  Ca- 
tholics gratefully  received  the  consecrated  drops,  crossing  themselves 
upon  their  bended  knees.  A  few  rigorous  Protestant  Saxon  bor- 
derers  flung  the  water  peevishly  off  as  far  as  they  were  able,  and  I 
thought  I  could  hear  one  or  two  murmurs,  which  were  however 
quickly  suppressed.  Next  to  the  chief  priest  was  a  young  chaplain, 
^uder  in  figure,  which  seemed  to  totter  under  the  golden  burthen  of 
big  priestly  garments  :  his  head  drooped  upon  his  bosom.  The  vows 
of  the  church,  as  it  would  seem,  lay  heavily  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  joxmg  man,  who  might  be  about  two-and-twenty  years  of  age. 
The  diamond-adorned  tabernacle  quivered  in  his  hands.  The  death 
of  the  vows  which  he  had  taken  was  proclaimed  upon  his  melancholy 
coontenance.  One  single  glance  at  his  eye  convinced  me  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  his  case.  1  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  supplication  that 
escaped  it  as  he  turned  his  involuntary  gaze  to  heaven,  as  if  imploring 
peacHe,  or  pardon,  or  absolution.  It  struck  me  that  I  had  seen  the 
jouth  before, — that  I  had  known  and  spoken  with  him.  If  so,  the  dif- 
ferent currents  of  time  had  widely  separated  us  from  each  other,  and 
had  driven  all  precise  recollection  of  him  from  my  mind. 

The  procession  passed  with  song  and  jubilee,  and  the  crowd  flocked 
after.  I  saw  before  me  the  blazing  perfumed  tapers,  and  the  small 
ekads  of  consecrated  smoke  curling  to  the  smiling  sky,  which  spread 
rejoicingly  over  the  newly -foliaged  mountains,  and  shone  upon  the 
freshness  of  the  dashing  mountain  waters. 

I  followed  the  retinue  to  the  church,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
tdeamitj  within  the  consecrated  building.  My  companions  I  had 
lost :  they,  more  eager  than  myself  in  the  pursuit  of  enjoyment,  had 
honied  forward  with  the  pressure.  Amongst  unknown  faces  I  met 
with  little  inteiTuption  in  my  progress,  and  without  great  difficulty  I 
found  an  entrance  through  a  narrow  doorway  into  the  sanctuary. 

At  either  side  of  the  high  altar  stood  the  young  maidens  with 
Magdalena  at  their  head,  supporting  the  banner  with  the  Lamb  and 
the  Cross.  She  seemed  to  take  no  part  and  little  interest  in  the 
high  mass  which  was  now  beginning.  Her  eye  was  firmly  fixed 
upon  the  hundred  tapers  which  beneath  a  forest  of  odorous  fiowers 
flickered  unsteadily,  and  as  if  strivingly,  towards  the  darkly -vaulted 
roof  of  the  church. 

The  choristers  were  to-day  released  from  their  duties,  and  in  their 
place,  the  secular  clergy  and  chaplains  undertook  the  holy  cere- 
monies. The  chief  priest  performed  the  mass.  Sacred  song  streamed 
hannoniously  through  the  nave  of  tlie  church,  and  upon  its  flood 
ecstatic  devotion  lay  whisperingly.  The  Protestants  themselves,  sub- 
dued by  the  grandeur  of  the  worship,  bowed  before  the  overpowering 
aoLemni^,  and  did  not  behold  unmoved  the  brilliant  tabernacle  as  it 
shone  forth  from  the  vapour  of  sacrificial  clouds. 

Amongst  the  chaplains,  I  remarked  the  youth  of  pallid  and  sad- 
dened oountenance.  His  black  hair,  parted  on  the  top  of  his  head» 
laj  firmly  on  his  temples*    Upon  his  breast  wa»  fastened  the  gold 
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embroidered  coat  of  mail  of  the  Holy  State, — the  garment  of  priestly 
humility, — the  glittering  winding-sheet  of  the  man  buried  in  hi- 
liness. 

Whilst  high  mass  was  performing,  the  masses  singing,  and  the  ban- 
dred-voiced  choir  calling  down  heavenly  peace  upon  the  souls  of  the 
assembled  thousands,  my  thoughts  wandered  away  from  the  scene, 
and  were  busy  in  the  temple  of  Time,  which  seemed  to  lie  before  me 
shattered  and  in  ruins.  The  festival  of  Ck>rpus  Christi,  the  yeeriy 
symbolical  laying  in  the  grave  of  Christ  crucified,  assumed  tt  the 
present  time  and  place  an  unwholesome  and  discouraging  aspect 
Around  me  were  thousands  prostrate  in  enthusiastic  devotion,  yielding 
heart  and  soul  to  the  doctrines  which  they  accepted  unquestioned  from 
the  lips  of  priests :  and  before  me  the  priests  themselves,  with  eallow 
countenances  and  firmly  compressed  lips,  as  if  in  stedfast  prayer,  upon 
which  eyes,  lustful  with  delight  in  the  world,  smiled  as  if  in  modarj* 
My  thoughts  wandered  to  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity,  to  the 
primitive  founders  of  the  Faith,  and  conclusions  imfavourable  to  til 
that  I  beheld  were  rising  in  my  mind,  when  I  was  disturbed  hm 
contemplation  by  a  murmuring  noise,  that  announced  the  terminstioD 
of  high  mass.  The  overcrowded  church,  the  many  burning  tapers, 
the  warm  summer  weather  induced  a  painful  sultriness.  The  people 
crowded  to  the  door  more  anxiously  than  they  had  ever  entmd  it 
Caught  by  the  vortex,  I  suffered  myself  to  be  borne  into  the  open  air. 

I  lingered  in  the  churchyard.  There  were  many  tombs  there,  in* 
cient  and  modem,  and  I  was  mentally  disposed  to  find  a  sad  pleasure 
and  entertainment  amongst  the  monuments  of  departed  life  and  bnmin 
passion.  Here  I  remained  for  a  time,  and  quitting  it  at  length  in  order 
to  return  to  my  inn,  I  passed  the  church-door,  which  was  XM>t  yet 
closed.  Whilst  in  the  church,  I  had  remarked  from  a  distance  the 
pictures  above  the  altar,  which  appeared  to  be  not  without  value  as 
works  of  art.  Before  retiring  from  the  place  altogether,  I  determined 
to  satisfy  my  curiosity  respecting  them.  The  firing  of  the  gnns  from 
the  hills  recommenced  ;  the  roads  across  the  fields  and  the  heights 
were  provided  with  small  mortars,  which  now  incessantly  awoke  the 
echoes  of  the  valley. 

The  earnest  and  faithful  believers  had  dispersed— the  procession 
of  youths  and  maidens  was  at  an  end.  The  church  itself  was  empty. 
Tlie  tapers  were  still  burning ;  and  one  or  two  servants  stole  noise- 
lessly about  to  restore  the  accustomed  order.  Clouds  of  incense  still 
ascended  to  the  arches,  straining,  as  it  seemed,  to  the  free  heaven,  as 
had  previously  strained  the  sighs  and  wishes  of  those  on  whose 
account  the  incense  had  been  ofiered  up. 

The  sacristy  was  open.  I  perceived  through  the  fissure  of  tlie 
door  the  chief  priest  in  the  act  of  laying  aside  the  holy  vestnre  of  the 
mass.  In  a  simple  cope,  he  afterwards  passed  through  a  side-door 
towards  his  habitation.  The  shouts  of  the  happy  people  without 
resounded  in  the  church ;  and  the  report  of  the  cannon  caiued  the 
ancient  windows  to  shake  again. 

The  paintings  were  not  so  valuable  as  I  had  deemed ;  indeed,  a 
Crucifixion  of  Saint  Peter,  a  bad  copy  as  it  would  appear  of  the 
original  of  Rubens,  rather  disgraced  than  adorned  the  high  altar. 
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One  or  two  representationa  of  the  Madonna  were  by  an  able  hand, 
and  wexe  fixed  above  the  side  altars.  I  met  with  nothing,  however, 
that  riveted  my  attention,  or  called  forth  admiration. 

Whilst  thus  strolling  from  altar  to  altar,  I  thought  once  or  twice 
that  I  could  hear  a  slight  whispering,  intennixed  at  times  with  louder 
sobs.  I  stopped  to  Usten  ;  but  all  around  mc  was  as  hushed  as  every 
diuTch  is  generally  when  the  holy  enthusiasm  of  prayer  has  subsided. 
The  sacristy  had  been  locked  up  after  the  departure  of  the  chief 
priest.  The  tapers  again  wore  their  cappings  of  tin  —  a  warm  wind 
floated  about  the  windows — the  blooming  lilacs  rustled  —  the  sweet 
breath  of  a  sunny  day  of  earth  penetrated  the  deserted  and  dim  house 
of  Grod,  and  hovered  like  a  spirit  there. 

I  had  felt  happier  in  the  churchyard  than  I  now  felt  within  the 
quiet  building.  I  believe  that  no  man  passes  alone  over  the  threshold 
of  an  empty  church  without  a  slight  tendency  to  depression.  I  had 
BO  desire  to  protract  my  stay,  and  I  should  have  departed,  had  I  not 
become  aware  of  a  stn^k  of  light  proceeding  from  a  small  chapel 
which  seemed  to  invite  approach.  With  a  light  soft  step  which  none 
eould  bear,  I  advanced  to  the  door,  which  was  slightly  ajar.  I  now 
heard,  and  most  distinctly,  the  whisperings  which  had  been  muffled 
before.  My  hand  grasped  the  silver  ring  of  the  door :  it  trembled, 
but  pressed  against  the  iron-bound  planks.  The  door  opened  before 
I  eould  prevent  it,  and  disclosed  to  my  astonished  eyes  a  scene  which, 
to  a  mind  revelling  in  scandal  and  profanity,  would  have  formed  no 
bad  foundation  for  malignant  and  unkind  reports. 

In  the  confessional,  which  was  covered  with  red  velvet,  sat  the 
young  chaplain.  Before  him  upon  the  stool  of  prayer  knelt  Magdalena! 
her  anna  firmly  entwined  about  the  neck  of  the  unhappy  priest.  The 
white  and  ample  folds  of  the  maiden's  dress  fell  froEji  her  warm 
shoulders,  full  of  the  warm  blood  of  life,  and  the  chaplain  bent 
his  dark  and  burning  eyes  over  the  trembling  and  Madonna-like 
figure^  receiving  the  sins  of  the  devoted  creature  in  glowing  kisses 
from  her  lips,  and  hoarding  them  up  in  his  own  too  faithful  and  too 
fidthless  heart 

The  priest  rose  affrighted  when  I  entered.  Rage  and  passion 
flashed  in  his  face  like  fire  against  a  wintry  sky.  Magdalena  screamed 
with  terror,  and  hid  her  shame  in  the  soft  velvet  cushion  of  the  con- 
fessionaL  The  priest,  however,  recovered  his  self-possession.  lie 
drew  himself  up,  fixed  his  eye  upon  me,  and  as  collectedly  as  he 
might,  he  spoke  to  me. 

"Who  has  dared,"  said  he,  "to  interrupt  the  holy  sacrament  of 
eonfesdon."  In  spite  of  his  struggle  for  equanimity,  his  voice  be- 
trayed vacillation  between  the  consciousness  of  sinful  excitement, 
and  the  necessity  of  immediate  self-controul.  "  This  maiden,"  the 
chaplain  continued,  "  was  about  to  receive  the  holy  absolution.  And 
what  impetuous  stranger  takes  upon  himself  to  break  in  upon  the 
Mcrament,  upon  this  holiest  festival  of  our  blessed  church  ?" 

The  voice  of  the  speaker  failed  him,  and  gave  me  an  ascendancy. 
Nearer  to  him  than  I  had  ever  been,  I  was  at  once  satisfied  that 
«e  had ;  met*— it  might  be  years  before — in  the  external  world.  ^  I 
did  not  listen  to  his  address,  so  much  as  tax  my  memory  for  aid. 
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Suddenly  the  Fast  returned  to  me.  I  remembered  everything  con- 
nected with  him.  We  had  been  playfellows  together ;  a  handred  timss 
he  had  joined  me  in  sport,  and  in  our  national  songs,  and  with  me 
had  wandered  through  bush  and  brake,  near  pond  and  rivulet.  I 
gassed  at  the  chaplain  earnestly,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  recognised  me. 
He  pressed  his  alabaster  hand  to  his  eyes,  deep  sighs  escaped  him, 
and  at  length  he  burst  into  wild  ungovernable  tears.  In  the  pa- 
roxysm of  tlie  moment  he  drew  his  Magdalena  to  his  heart,  and  held 
her  there  with  the  giant's  strength  of  invincible  passion. 

Having  suffered  his  tears  to  exhaust  themselves,  I  at  last  addressed 
him. 

*^  You  have  become  a  priest,  Emanuel,''  said  I,  stepping  nearer  to 
the  confessional. 

^'  I  toas  Emanuel,"  replied  the  chaplain.  '<  I  am  now  the  chaplain 
Olearius." 

The  pale  man  rose.  "  Come,  heart  of  my  life,"  said  he,  still  hold- 
ing the  hand  of  Magdalena,  "  the  auricular  confession  is  at  an  end. 
There  is  another  confession  due." 

Emanuel  bade  me  follow  him,  and  he  quitted  the  small  chapel,  still 
bearing  his  precious  and  beloved  burden.  He  led  us  through  a 
narrow  door,  along  dark  narrow  passages,  in  which  I  was  obliged  to 
grope  my  way,  to  the  priest's  habitation.  Having  reached  his  room, 
he  locked  the  door,  and  drew  the  dark  green  curtains  across  the 
window.  The  whole  proceeding  had  been  so  unexpected,  so  sudden, 
and  so  surprising,  tliat  it  appeared  to  me  like  a  dream.  I  once  more 
sat  opposite  my  ancient  friend  Emanuel,  whom  I  had  quitted  as  a 
boy,  when  both  of  us  were  full  of  hope  for  the  future,  —  blessed  in 
the  present, — without  remorse  for  the  past.  Now  his  pallid  conn* 
tenance  and  dismal  brow  expressed  nothing  but  hope  crashed,  and 
life  withered.     And  he  was  still  a  youth ! 

There  were  signs  of  comfort  in  the  abode  of  the  young  chaplain : 
the  conveniences  of  life  were  there  in  abundance,  and  not  a  few 
luxuries.  Above  the  priest's  writing-desk  hung  a  picture  covered 
with  black  crape.  I  strained  my  powers  of  vision  in  vain  to  discern 
the  features  which  were  hidden  behind  that  veil  of  mourning. 

Emanuel,  or  Father  Olearius  as  he  called  himself,  who  since  his 
entrance  into  the  church  had  had  but  little  intercourse  with  his  feDov 
man,  grasped  my  liand,  and  broke  a  painful  silence. 

'*  It  is  strange,"  said  Olearius,  '^  very  strange,  that,  after  so  long  a 
separation,  we  should  meet  again  at  the  festival  of  Corpas  ChziirtL 
This  day,  so  holy  to  the  church,  is  to  me  the  most  terriUe  of  the 
year,  and  of  all  days,  I  loathe  it  the  most :  oh  1  how  difficult  it  is 
to  be  a  priest  and  a  man,  and  at  the  same  time — holy.  The  body 
has  too  many  exigencies  opposed  to  the  spiritual  part  of  our  twdbid 
existence,  if  liberty  is  denied  to  nature  ! " 

The  chaplain  stopped  already.  His  heart  sickened  like  that  of  a 
self-convicted  criminal,  and  sel^-reproach  checked  his  utterance;  but 
he  soon  resumed. 

"  You  look  for  a  history  of  my  life,"  he  proceeded,  '^  since  we 
parted  in  days  of  sunshine  and  of  promise,  and  I  owe  it  to  joa  and 
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to  my  calling,  lest  you  should  too  hastily  conclude  that  a  hypocritical 
priesthood  holds  its  secret  orgies  in  monastery  and  church.  It  is  not 
80  wicked  as  the  world  imagines.  Sins  spring  forth  to  the  biight 
day  from  the  bosom  of  life,  consuming  its  holiest  powers.  No  hour 
18  free  from  them,  no  day  so  consecrated  by  altar  and  religion  that  it 
may  no^  be  desecrated  by  sinful  lust.  It  will  be  so  until  the  end  of 
the  world :  but  know  that  within  convent-walls  righteousness  has 
sp<^en  aloud  for  ages,  and  nature  with  her  incorruptible  judgment 
holds  secret  ordeal  there.  We  are  not  worse  than  other  men,  but 
more  unfortunate.  To  you  the  road  is  open.  You  may  wander 
whithersoever  you  will.  Light  and  freedom  seem  created  for  your 
enjoyment,  whilst  we  are  banished  to  the  silence  of  the  cell  and  to 
the  solemn  daiiiness  of  the  sacristy.  The  haunting  of  early  recol- 
lections comes  like  the  vindictive  consciousness  of  former  misdeeds, 
poisoning  our  better  judgment,  and  not  unfrequently  hindenng  the 
performance  of  our  duties.  You  have  found  me,  as  you  believe,  in 
sinful  intercourse,  and  I  owe  it  therefore  to  my  brethren  to  proclaim 
my  vindication.  Listen,  not  to  my  asseverations,  but  to  a  short  his* 
tory  of  my  career.  Listen,  and  then  judge  as  humanity  commands 
you:— 

^It  is  with  Catholic  parents  an  ancient  custom,  to  which  time 
indeed  has  given  almost  the  sanctity  of  law,  to  dedicate  one  of  their 
children  to  the  Church  and  to  the  Lord,  if,  having  several,  they  have 
hij^y  surmounted  difficulty  and  danger.     It  is  thus  they  seek  to 
show  their  gratitude.     Such  a  custom  will  not  always  allow  them  to 
hive  8  proper  r^ard  to  the  disposition  and  capability  of  the  child 
selected  for  the  holy  sacrifice.     An  infant  is  dedicated  at  his  birth,  or 
iite  at  a  later  period  decides  the  choice;  and  in  either  case  the 
parents  act  with  a  resignation  bordering  somewhat  too  closely  upon 
apathy  and  want  of  feeling.     In  our  family  the  latter  expedient  was 
had  recourse  to ;  and  I  recollect  the  gloomy  day  upon  which,  to  the 
great  joy  of  my  parents,  I  drew  the  paper  upon  wliich  Priest  was 
written.     There  was  a  family  feast  in  consequence,  and  all  our  re- 
latives, even  to  the  most  distant, —  took  part  in  it.    They  paid  homage 
to  the  boy,  and  flattered  his  youthful  vanity.    Every  one  called  me 
'the  little  father,'  regarded  me  with  a  kind  of  veneration,  looked 
upon  me  as  a  future  man  of  high  importance,  and  congratulated  me 
oa  mj  good  fortune. 

*'  When  the  feast  was  over,  these  people  thought  no  more  of  what 
had  passed.  I  continued  with  my  brothers  and  sisters  such  as  I  had 
previously  been  to  them.  I  learnt  afterwards  that  this  singular 
drawing  of  lots  had  taken  place  on  the  festival  of  Corpus  ChrUti, 
It  had  never  formed  part  of  the  plans  of  my  parents  to  design  me  for 
a  mooiiatery.  I  had  often  heard  them  say  that  monasteries,  for  the 
most  {Murt,  were  imfitted  for  the  times.  For  this  reason,  I  was  simply 
consecrated  to  the  church,  wliich,  in  truth,  possessed  power  enough 
to  transform  the  poor  boy,  one  day,  even  into  a  bishop. 

"  TTie  appellation  *  little  father '  became  at  last  so  universal 
amongst  laj  acquaintance,  that  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  its  cbai*m 
and  value  were  lost.  My  future  career  gave  me  no  anxiety,  as  it 
certainly  gave  rise  to  few  scruples,    I  mingled  in  the  pleasures  of 
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the  world,  as  each  day  offered  them  to  me.  Eyen  at  a  later  period, 
when  the  hour  for  separation  approached,  I  maintained  my  careleii- 
ness,  and  was  not  alarmed  by  the  proximity  of  the  chasm  which  wu 
shortly  to  divide  for  ever  church  from  life.  I  entered  the  seminaiyi 
I  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  statutes  of  the  church.  I  heard 
that  its  minister  must  renounce  the  joys  of  the  married  state,  bat  no 
one  told  me  that  ho  must  also  strangle  affection  in  his  heart. 

^'  Upon  this  rock  the  vessel  foundered.  I  already  loved,  when  the 
interdict,  like  the  executioner  of  earthly  bliss,  struck  with  its  azo 
upon  my  soul.  It  was  at  one  of  the  festivals  of  Ck>rpu8  Christi,  too^ 
that,  assisting  at  the  altar,  I  gazed  for  the  first  time  upon  Magdalena, 
blooming  in  sweet  maidenhood.  The  festival  of  the  laying  in  the 
grave  of  the  body  of  our  Lord  was  duly  solemnised  ;  but  it  was  the 
hour  of  my  spirit's  resurrection,  a  spirit  baptised  in  love  and  hope. 
The  bloodless  sacrifice  of  our  Saviour  was  performed,  and  the  day 
closed  upon  my  earthly  happiness.     I  had  lived  and  loved. 

'^  Alagdalena  was  the  image  of  my  dreams ; — she  was,  alas!  more  s 
she  was  the  virgin  to  whom  I  prayed  in  my  cell,  and  on  the  steps  of 
the  high  altar  I  knew  no  saint  but  her.  But  my  adoration  was  that  of  a 
lover  who  as  yet  feels  not  the  tremendous  power  of  the  passion  which 
he  has  admitted  into  the  smallest  corner  of  his  heart.  We  loved  like 
children ;  we  lived  upon  the  hope  of  meeting — in  the  joy  of  seeiBg 
each  other.  We  were  fed  and  nourished  by  sweet  and  stolen  glaneeii 
Years  intervened  between  our  bliss  and  the  time  when  love  lendeit 
the  beloved  and  the  loving  miserable. 

^^  Thus  situated,  I  made  no  complaint  at  my  position ;  so  long  as  the 
youth  was  allowed  communication  with  the  world,  my  relations  with 
those  beyond  the  church  remained  unaltered.  Schools  and  toition 
did  not  so  afflict  me  that  I  became  at  all  unhappy  at  my  fntore  prof* 
pects.  But  as,  with  deeper  and  more  ardent  love,  the  cruel  interdiel 
assumed  a  more  severe  and  certain  form,  and  the  lonely  house  wat 
assigned  to  me  as  the  exclusive  home  of  my  being  and  acting,  — as  I 
gradually  became  more  and  more  conscious  of  having  grasped  the 
lovely  but  evanescent  creation  of  a  dream, — then,  then  did  I  perceiro 
with  horror,  that  I  had  lost  all  that  rendered  life  worthy  tilie  po§* 
session. 

"  You,  and  those  to  whom  a  religious  creed,  devised  and  ordered  by 
nature,  allows  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  cannot  understand  hov 
full  of  misery  and  despair  becomes  the  position  of  a  Catholie  youth 
who  has  received  the  first  consecration,  and  is  still  torn  by  passionate 
desire.  I  was  irrevocablv  devoted  to  the  church  before  1  discovered 
that  my  ideal  love  for  Magdalena  gave  me  no  sufficient  satisfactioB ; 
I  was  too  conscientious  and  too  strict  to  disregard  the  dress  which  I 
wore,  to  desecrate  the  oil  with  which  I  had  been  anointed.  I  loved 
in  silence,  loved  in  madness,  and  remained  —  a  miserable  wretdL 

''  And  the  heart  of  Magdalena  clung  as  faithfully  to  me  as  mine  hid 
become  a  victim  to  her  charms ;  I  saw  her,  and  knew  sho  was  un- 
happy. We  met,  we  spoke.  In  order  to  speak  again  and  ol^en,  it 
was  arranged  that  she  should  come  to  me  eveiy  week  for  confession* 
Yes,  the  confessional  at  which  the  sinner  kneels,  and  leans  his  damp 
forehead  in  the  agony  of  conscience,  became  our  retreat  for  sweetest 
converse. 
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"We  bave  never  been  disturbed  in  the  happiness  which  could  lead 
onlj  to  our  destruction.  No  evil  reports  arose :  it  is  not  remarkable 
for  Catholics  to  make  frequent  confession ;  it  rather  savours  of  holiness. 
Nevertheless  there  was  ^ghtful  danger  in  these  confessions,  in  which 
love  passed  judgment  upon  sins  which  would  have  been  virtues,  did 
not  the  law  and  churcMy  arbitrariness  make  slaves  of  liberty  and 
reason. 

"My  brothers  were  constant  visitors  at  the  house  of  Magdalena*s 
father.  My  elder  brother,  as  the  caprice  of  fortune  would  have  it, 
paid  court  to  Magdalena.  A  few  weeks  since  she  came  to  the  confes- 
sional, and  announced  the  horrible  tidings  to  me.  I  listened  as  calmly 
M I  coald,  and  I  decided  as  a  priest  who  had  the  welfare  of  the  church 
at  heart— as  one  who  could  not  sacrifice  the  virtue  and  the  life  of  one 
he  loved  so  well, — as  one  who  looked  to  God  for  mercy  and  for  pardon. 
I  urged  the  gentle  Magdalena  to  give  her  hand  to  my  brother,  and  to 
become  his  bride.  The  church  must  satiate  itself  with  its  one  victim. 
"The  fe43tival  of  Corpus  Christi,  celebrated  this  day,  has  instructed 
me  henceforth  to  bury  nature  in  the  tranquillity  of  faith.  I  have 
tiiis  day  borne  the  sacrificed  body  of  our  Ix>rd,  and  at  that  sacred 
moment  I  vowed  to  do  my  miserable  duty.  It  shall  be  done.  We 
have  taken  our  leave  for  ever.  I  have  paid  the  penalty  of  my  parent's 
crime. 

"  Behold ! "  he  continued,  pointing  to  the  veiled  picture  over  the 
Writing  table,  "  there  hangs  my  Magdalena,  veiled  in  mourning.  She 
will  be  unveiled  to-morrow,  and  become  my  Virgin  Mary!" 

The  chaplain  finished.  He  rose  from  his  seat,  and  begged  to  be 
left  alone. 

"I  have  confessed  my  sins  to  you,"  said  he.  "Ask  me  no  more." 
Be  took  the  fated  Magdalena  by  the  hand,  led  us  through  dark  pas* 
oigea  back  into  the  church,  and  there,  leaning  upon  a  confessional, 
fbuowed  us  with  his  eyes  until  the  crowd  of  passengers  in  the  streets 
concealed  ns  from  his  view. 

I  soon  encountered  my  companions.  The  hour  of  noon  was  long 
lirace  past,  and  the  holy  seal  of  the  festival  was  beginning  to  give 
way  beneath  the  warmth  of  worldly  pleasure.  The  altars  constructed 
in  front  of  the  houses  remained,  it  is  true,  in  their  places ;  single  pro- 
cessions, too,  moved  singing  and  prajdng  through  the  streets  :  but 
sach  were  little  regarded,  and  attended  by  none  except  those  who 
immediately  took  part  in  them.  I  confess  that  from  this  hour,  the 
festival,  which  I  had  been  previously  willing  to  acknowledge  as  a 
pious  consecration,  and  the  poetical  sanctity  of  which  had  always 
deeplyjmpressed  me,  became  my  positive  aversion.  Think  when  I 
would  of  it,  the  image  of  Emanuel  stepped  like  a  warning  spirit  before 
me. 

My  countrymen  took  a  different  view  of  the  proceedings.  They 
pronounced  the  festival  "  awfully  magnificent,"  although  they  could 
not  themselves  sympathise  with  such  a  mode  of  worshipping  the 
Creator.  The  reasoning  of  one  was  very  conclusive  on  the  subject : 
« I  do  not  know  how  it  is,"  said  he,  "  but  the  Bohemian  religion 
makes  one  jolly,  and  one  feels,  with  all  their  singing  and  buzzing, 
quite  ia  the  humour  to  dance.    The  Saxon,  however,  is  the  right 
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oue  :  for  it  banishes  all  thoughts  of  joy  and  comfort,  and  brings  people 
to  a  reasonable  and  proper  state  of  melancholy  " 

Reader!  ponder  on  these  artless  words.  Could  a  severer  judgment 
be  pronounced  upon  the  errors  of  either  faith  ? 

To  my  surprise,  Magdalcna  became,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  wife  d 
Emanuel's  brother ;  to  my  greater  surprise,  the  chaplain  himself  pro* 
nounced  the  nuptial  blessing,  and  absolved  the  beloved  of  his  yooth, 
both  before  and  after  the  ceremony,  in  the  confessionaL  The  mar- 
riage of  Magdaleua,  however,  proved  childless.  She  pined  from  thu 
hour  of  her  nuptials,  and  nearly  a  twelvemonth  afterwards,  upon  th< 
festival  of  Corpus  Christie  they  buried  the  corpse  of  Magdalena.  Tb* 
austerity  of  the  chaplain  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  elevated  him  to  th 
rank  of  dean.  It  was  the  dean  who  performed  mass  for  the  dead, 
am  told  that  he  had  grown  paler  and  sicklier-looking  than  ever,  in 
that  Ills  countenance  resembled  the  face  rather  of  a  dead  than  of 
living  man.  Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  of  tli 
brilliant  vesture  which  he  wore  at  the  mass  with  tlie  deathly  pallor  i 
his  featm*es.  He  continued,  nevertheless,  to  live.  Prejudice  and  tt 
familiarity  with  sacred  things  conquered  the  man,  and  made  him  ti 
knowledge  their  8omctimes-<|uestioned  power.  I  saw  him  again,  as 
the  prophecy  of  his  childhood  had  been  realised.  He  was  a  bishop 
and  I  thought  I  could  perceive  in  the  solemnity  of  his  mummy-lih 
visage  a  secret  and  repulsive  smile.  I  did  not  seek  an  interview  wil 
him,  for  I  dreaded  to  perceive  in  my  former  friend  an  utter  forgetfu 
ness  of  that  which  had  once  so  ardently  possessed  his  being.  An 
never  again  did  I  assist  at  the  festival  of  Corpus  ChristL  The  renMO 
brance  of  one  anniversary  hung  about  me  with  a  sadness  not  p 
removed.  I  have  never  beheld  a  religious  procession  since,  and  w 
thought  of  the  priest  Emanuel  and  of  the  affliction  of  poor  1£m{ 
dalena. 

Woman  !  It  is  thy  mission  to  teach  us  here  on  earth  what  trot 
and  love,  and  constancy  may  be.  Far  different  are  the  lessons  whii 
we  learn  from  Man. 

Gentle,  retiring,  faithful  Magdalena !  She  wedded  at  the  entraai 
of  her  lover — and  she  died  to  justify  the  act ! 


A  REGRET. 


The  shady  chamber  of  the  cowslip's  bell, 

Fill'd  with  faint  odour,  folded  round  with  light. 

Cupping  cool  dew  within  its  spotted  cell. 
Is  oft  to  thirsty  fly  a  pleasant  sight. 

Pleasant  thine  eyes, — two  brimming  cups  of  fire, 
Tempered  by  down-drop t  fringe  with  dewy  shades 

Timidly  bright  with  tremulous  desire  — 
Ah  I . . .  i)ot  for  thirsty  me  so  pleasant  made. 
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THE  PRAYER  OF  THE  BEES  FOR  ALCIPHRON. 

BT  WALTER  SAVAGE   LAKDOlt. 

Thebe  was  a  spinner  in  the  days  of  old. 

So  proud,  so  bold, 
She  thought  it  neither  shame  nor  sin 
To  challenge  Pallas  to  come  down  and  spin. 
The  goddess  won,  and  forc'd  the  crone  to  hide  her 
Ugly  old  head,  and  shrink  into  a  spider. 

The  bees  were  frighten'd,  for  they  knew 
Within  their  prudent  breasts  that  few 

Had  so  much  skill  as  they  ; 
And  she  who  gave  the  olive  might 
Be  angry,  if  they  show'd  that  light 
As  pure  and  bright 

Could  shine  on  mortals  any  other  way. 

So  not  a  syllable  said  they  of  wax. 
But  cover*d  it  with  honey,  lest  a  tax 

Be  laid  upon  it  by  the  Powers  above. 
Another  goddess,  not  less  mighty 
Than  Pallas,  inen  call  Aphrodit^i 
The  queen  of  love* 

Honey  she  likes  and  all  things  sweet. 
And,  when  she  came  among  the  swarms, 

They  said,  "  O  thou  whence  love  hath  all  its  charms  I 
Grant  him  who  saved  us  what  we  now  entreat. 

"  'Tis  one  whom  we 

Are  used  to  see 

Among  our  thyme  and  ivy  flowers 

Throughout  the  matin  and  the  vesper  hours, 

Fonder  of  silence  than  of  talk : 

Yet  him  we  heard  one  morning  say, 

*  Ghirdener !  do  not  sweep  away 

The  citron  blossoms  from  the  gravel  walk  : 

It  might  disturb  or  wound  my  bees ; 

80  lay  aside  that  besom,  if  you  please.' 
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*^  He  for  whose  weal  we  supplicate  is  one 
Thou  haply  majst  remember,  Alciphron. 
We  know  that  Pallas  has  look'd  down 
Sometimes  on  him  without  a  frown. 
Yet  must  confess  we're  less  afraid 
Of  70U  than  that  Hjmettian  maid.. 
Give  him,  0  goddess,  we  implore, 
Not  honey  (we  can  that)  but  more. 
We  are  poor  bees^  and  cannot  tell 
If  there  be  aught  he  loves  as  well ; 
But  we  do  think  we  heard  him  say 
There  is  —  and  something  in  your  way. 

"  Our  stories  tell  us,  when  your  pretty  child. 
Who  drives  (they  say)  so  many  mortals  wild. 
Vexed  one  of  our  great-aunts  until  she  stung. 

Away  he  flew,  and  wrung. 
Stamping,  his  five  loose  fingers  at  the  smart, 

You  chided  him,  and  took  our  part. 
May  the  cross  Year,  fresh-wakened,  blow  sharp  dust 
Into  their  eyes  who  say  thou  art  unjust." 


A  WORD  TO  YOUNG  AUTHORS  ON  THEIR 

TRUE  POSITION. 


BY  G.   H.   LEWES. 

^'  Si  on  annonccrait  M.  Ic  due  de  Montmorency  et  M.  de  Balzac 
dans  un  salon,^  says  Jules  Janin,  ''on  regarderait  M.  de  Balzac* 
This  is  a  new  feature  in  European  society,  and  one  of  incalculaUe 
importance.  The  days  are  gone  when  an  author  was  conceived  to  be 
a  miserable  wretch,  living  in  a  garret,  with  a  broken  teacup  for  btf 
inkstand,  and  venal  dedications  for  his  livelihood.  The  days  are  gone 
when  an  author  was  obliged  to  overlook  his  high  prerogative  of  soalf 
and  to  dance  attendance  on  the  insolent  prerogative  of  birth.  Gronei 
—  for  the  pen  weighs  heavier  in  the  social  scale  than  even  the  feudal 
sword. 

This  is  a  great,  a  glorious  fact :  but  it  has  also  its  ignoble  side. 
From  the  day  that  it  became  possible  for  an  author  to  earn  by  his  pea 
an  honourable  livelihood,  the  trade  of  literature  b^an :  with  the 
recognition  of  the  aristocracy  of  intellect  arose  the  swarm  of  litenrj 
parvenus.    As  Gdthe  sings  : 
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Jung  iind  Alte,  gross  und  klein, 

Grassliches  Gelichter! 
Nieniand  will  ein  Schuster  segn. 

Jedermann  ein  Dichtcr ! 

The  evils  refmlting  to  literature  from  its  being  a  trade,  have  been 
too  often  and  too  eloquently  exposed  to  need  a  notice  here.  Frequent 
llso  has  been  the  complaint  that  authors  have  been  ruined  by  a  sickly 
wd  contemptible  craving  for  aristocratic  distinction ;  that  they  have 
sacrificed  God-given  souls  to  the  paltry  vanity  of  "  moving  in  the 
^t  circles."  But  this  vanity  has  another  illustration,  still  more 
temicious  than  the  parvenu  spirit  of  authors,  and  that  is,  the  par- 
'enu  spirit  of  lords.  For  authors  to  become  parvenus  of  station  is 
Id,  and  somewhat  ludicrous ;  but  for  nobles  to  become  parvenus  of 
^telligence  is  far  more  noxious :  in  the  former  case  it  is  the  indi- 
tdoal  who  suffers,  in  the  latter  it  is  literature.  The  haughty  noble, 
road  of  his  blazonry,  ridicules  the  pretension  of  the  parvenu  at- 
mpting  to  "  elevate  himself  above  his  station,**  and  justly  ridicules 
.  But  the  haughty  author  may  and  should  tiu-n  round,  and  ridicule 
le  pretension  of  the  parvenu  lord  attempting  to  elevate  himself 
K)ye  his  sphere  of  intelligence :  degrading  himself  by  abdicating  a 
^htful  throne  for  a  baffled  attempt  at  usurpation  of  a  foreign  one. 
Iiet  us  be  understood.  We  are  not  denying  the  advantages  of 
pth  —  we  are  not  swelling  the  vulgar  cry  against  the  aristocracy ; 
:t  while  recognising,  we  wish  to  distinguish.  Birth  is  a  quality  ;  so 
intelligence  :  but  they  are  not  the  same  qualities, —  they  are  utterly 
ftinct ;  and  the  pretension  to  either,  when  not  warranted,  must  be 
aally  ridiculous.  The  aristocracy  of  birth  is  not  the  figment 
rtain  democrats  proclaim :  it  is  a  quality,  not  a  convention.  A 
nter  might  as  well  be  termed  a  hack :  a  well-bred  hound  a  cur.  By 
B  purity  of  race  no  less  than  by  their  fortunes,  the  aristocracy  pre- 
rve  a  social  preponderance.  They  have  better  blood,  more  beau- 
al  persons,  more  polished  manners.  Your  nobleman  remains  such 
rough  every  change  of  fortune : 

Licet  supcrbus  ambules  pecunia, 
Fortuna  non  mutat  genus. 

Strip  your  banker  lord  of  his  wealth,  and  where  is  his  nobility  ? 
1  antique  times  birth  was  the  ensign  of  command ,  the  well  born 
d  the  free  bom ;  all  the  rest  were  slaves.  To  be  a  slave  was  to  be 
thing,  a  progenitor  of  slaves  ;  with  no  hope  of  manhood  but  in 
sedom,  no  hope  of  freedom  but  in  the  master's  avarice.  Birth  then 
Jecd  was  glorious.  The  brand  of  slavery  was  ineffacable,  even  by 
franchisement.  In  corrupt  ages  the  slave  might  become  wealthy — 
y,  the  emperor  of  the  world  ;  but  not  even  the  majesty  of  the  im- 
rial  purple  could  ever  hide  the  original  stigma ;  and  a  Diocletian, 
Pertinax,  a  Probus,  and  a  Vitellius,  winced  under  the  reproach. 
A  change  has  grown  in  society.  Christianity,  by  its  institutions 
'  less  than  by  its  doctrines,  abolished  the  distinction  of  master  and 
ive*  Slarery,  which  to  the  wisest  and  humanest  of  the  ancients 
nned  a  necessary  condition  of  society,  gare  way  before  advancing 
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civilization.  In  the  hands  of  the  enfranchised  slaves  industry  became 
a  mighty  power,  and  out  of  it  grew  up  a  people. 

Yet,  in  those  antique  times,  side  by  side  with  the  haughty  arit- 
tocracy  of  birth  arose  the  haughty  aristocracy  of  mind.  Like  its 
rival,  this,  too,  was  essentially  oligarchical,  tyrannica!,  and  as  scmpo- 
lous  in  keeping  the  profane  vulgar  from  its  circle.  Philosophy  wai 
taught  by  the  few  to  the  few.  To  keep  its  secrets  from  the  world, 
Egyptian  priests  invented  hieroglyphics,  symbolical  instructions,  and 
mysterious  ceremonies.  Mind  was  then  the  vicegerent  of  religion.  Itl 
office  has  since  grown  wider,  and  with  the  change  its  power  has  falleiii 
but  fallen,  like  Antaeus,  to  rise  again  the  stronger.  The  supremaiqf 
of  intelligence  is  gradually  being  acknowledged,  because  its  true  iii« 
liuence  is  being  recognised.  Formerly  it  was  jealous,  and  used  ever] 
art  to  keep  its  power  in  the  hands  of  the  few ;  it  is  now  no  longer  i 
waxen  taper,  shining  in  a  lonely  cell,  but  a  noonday  sun  that  vivifiel 
the  world.  The  learned  languages  are  no  longer  written.  The  living 
speech  utters  the  living  thought;  and  cheap  litejtiture  conveyi^ 
through  myriad  channels,  the  spoken  or  written  word  to  the  pooresl 
cottage.  Learning  no  longer  reigns  supreme,  but  falls  in  due  sub- 
ordination to  knowledge.     The  owl  has  become  an  eagle. 

It  is  obvious  to  every  one  who  for  a  moment  contemplates  sodet} 
that  the  real  preponderance  lies  in  intelligence.  "  Le  roi  rcgne,  et  nc 
gouverne  pas."  To  intelligence  both  rank  and  wealth  must  bend  the 
knee — and  do  bend  it.  Intelligence  is  the  great  social  power :  not  ifl 
the  vulgar  sense  of  having  lackeys  and  gilt  coaches,  but  in  the  onlj 
true  sense  —  of  directing  the  souls,  and  consequently  the  acts,  of  menL 
The  proud  Due  de  St.  Simon  could  say  of  Voltaire,  "  That  is  the  aoa 
of  my  notary."  Most  true :  yet  was  that  notary's  son  the  most  potent 
man  in  France ;  more  potent  than  the  whole  race  of  St.  Simon.  Tbe 
house,  the  room,  where  that  notary's  son  lived,  the  chair  in  which  hb 
sat,  the  desk  at  which  he  wrote,  are  of  interest  to  all  £urope ;  thon^ 
sands  of  pilgrimages  have  been  and  will  be  made  to  Femey;  tht 
libraries  are  full  of  "  Lives,"  "  Correspondences,"  and  "  Anecdotes  "  oi 
this  one  man.  Of  my  lord  duke  there  is  very  little  mention.  BoHtf* 
seau  was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker.  D'Alembert  was  picked  up  in 
the  streets.  Burns  whistled  at  the  plough.  Yet  were  these  men  not 
of  the  iLpttrrtia  ?  Would  they  have  been  the  greater  for  being  titled, 
or  for  *^  moving  in  the  first  circles  ?  "  Oh !  it  is  a  pitiable  sight  to  see 
the  members  of  one  aristocracy  aping  the  blazonry  of  another.  Either 
there  is  dignity  in  intellectual  rank,  or  there  is  not :  if  there  ifl|  no 
other  rank  is  necessary ;  if  there  is  not,  no  factitious  rank  can  gif« 
it,  for  dignity  is  a  quality  and  not  an  accident.  We  say  therefore  to 
all  authors,  consent  to  be  authors,  and  to  lords,  consent  to  be  lordii 
Birth  docs  not  exclude  genius ;  but  neither  does  it  imply  geniUi 
There  have  been  a  few  noble  authors.  There  have  also  been  m  greal 
many  noble  penny-a-liners,  wretched  scribblers,  on  a  level  with  tlifl 
emptiest  and  foohshest.  The  former  all  the  world  should  weloonc 
with  honest  gratitude';  the  latter  with  honest  indignation. 

It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  see  people  of  wealth  and  oonsequenec 
entering  the  lists  of  authorship,  there  to  be  rolled  into  tho  dust  oftlM 
common  highway.    It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  see  the  feveriah  TtniQ 
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of  these  trivial  intellects  attempting  to  instruct  mankind.  But  it  is 
sad  to  trace  the  pernicious  influence  of  these  ephemeral  vanities. 
Literature  is  to  some  a  holy  mission ;  to  others  a  trade.  We  may 
regret  that  the  money-changers  are  i)ermitted  to  take  their  stalls  into 
the  temple ;  we  may  deplore  the  influence  of  the  mercantile  spirit 
tipon  literature ;  but  we  can  at  least  console  ourselves  with  the  fact 
thtt  many  hundreds  gain  an  honest  livelihood,  and  we  can  excuse 
much  of  what  is  hasty,  crude,  and  "  paste-and-scissors  fecundity,"  by 
Ae  impulsion  of  hunger  and  *'  so  much  per  sheet."  But  that  which 
is  without  excuse  is,  tbat  men  of  wealth  and  consequence  should  swell 
the  catalogue  of  trade  authors !  Look  at  the  present  state  of  litera- 
tore,  and  see  how  much  of  its  disease  is  owing  to-  this  one  vice  1 
Obierve  how  little  reverence  is  felt,  how  useless  toil  and  prepa- 
ration! 

One  of  the  rarest  things  now  is,  to  see  an  .earnest  conscientious 
lw)k — the  careful  and  concentrated  product  of  a  large  experience, 
conceived  with  passion,  and  executed  with  love.  "Literary  pro- 
■  ductions,"  it  has  been  well  said,  "  are  seldom  highly  finished :  they 
I  Are  got  up  to  be  read  by  many,  and  to  be  read  at  once.  If  the  work 
sells  for  ihe  day,  the  author's  time  and  pains  will  be  better  laid  out  in 
^ting  a  second  than  in  improving  the  first."  One  of  the  most 
potent  causes  of  this  is  in  the  unblushing  acknowledgment  of  careless- 
ness and  crudity.  It  is  a  feature  in  modem  literature  that  crudeness 
^iTowed  as  if  it  were  a  merit.  Instead  of  being  ashamed  to  present 
his  mis-shapen,  undeveloped  product  to  the  serious  world,  the  author 
seems  to  pique  himself  on  his  dashing  ofi^-hand  carelessness,  and 
^Wstens  his  work  "  Sketches  of  Philosophy ; "  "Hints  to  Chemists ; " 
or  "Poetical  Fragments."  Is  not  this  the  acme  of  conceited  incom- 
petence ?  Can  any  thing  betray  a  greater  irreverence  for  literature 
than  the  deprecation  of  criticism  wliich  prefaces  constantly  put  forth 
on  the  ground  that  the  works  are  "hasty." 

A  man  may  write  an  imperfectly  digested  work  which  shall  never- 
tkless  be  useful,  and  fit  for  publication :  it  is  excused  on  the  ground 
that,  though   ill-digested  or  ill-conceived  as  a  whole,   yet  certain 
portions  of  it  are  elaborated,  certain  views  important.     The  evil  we 
complain  of  is^  that  hundreds  never  attempt  a  complete  work,  but  pub- 
lish their  first  loose  thoughts,  as  if  the  world  would  deplore  their  loss. 
Who  will  devote  his  life  to  a  history  of  philosophy,  when  a  "  Sketch  " 
will  gain  as  much  money  and  more  readers  ?  Who  will  reside  abroad, 
and  deeply  study  a  nation's  life,  manners,  thoughts,  and  feelings,  to 
reduce  the  result  into  a  volume,  when  he  can  make  two  "  more  sale- 
able volumes  "  of  a  "  Six  Weeks'  Tour,"  or  "  One  Month  in  France  ?  " 
Thus  we  have  the  fearful  list  of  crudities  palmed  upon  the  public, 
from  "  Bough  Notes  of  a  Rider,"  down  to  "  Loose  Thoughts  —  by  a 
Lady." 

It  is  in  vain  to  declare  that  in  doing  tliis  these  writers  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  tastes  of  the  age.  Who  produced  that  taste  ?  All  the 
faults  of  readers  are  produced  originally  by  authors.  Men  are  natu- 
rally inddent,  prefer  royal  roads  to  science,  and  agreeable  sketches  to 
worics  that  dinnand  patient  thought.  But  men  are  also  avid,  curious ; 
eiaTiiig  to  satisfy  their  hungry  intelligence,  they  will  undergo  any 
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trouble  for  it :  this  authors  should  take  advantage  of.  It  u  the 
author's  place  to  stimulate  inquiry,  not  to  prevent  it ;  to  make  the 
reader  think  truly,  not  to  give  him  the  truth  without  ezerdsiog  his 
thoughts ;  to  make  him  work  by  stimulating  and  assistingi  not  \fj 
doing  all  the  work  for  him. 

If  the  imfiuished  works  were  christened  Treatises,  Histories,  or 
Poems,  they  would  be  pompously  misnamed ;  but  in  that  case  thej 
would  be  ridiculed  as  pomposities,  and  this  ridicule  would  cheek  their 
publication.  Wliereas,  being  acknowledged  as  imperfect,  th^  are 
accepted  as  such,  and  good-natured  critics  recommend  them  as  "  light 
agreeable  sketches."  Here  is  the  mischief.  The  man  who  cnwei 
the  Clmnnel  may  amuse  liis  family  circle  with  his  ^^impresnons"  of 
France';  but  he  is  worse  than  a  coxcomb  if  he  disseminate  igaanuB^ 
prejudice,  and  ill-will  to  the  public  at  large.  Literature  is  meant  for 
other  purposes,  one  would  think,  than  that  of  becoming  a  oonTer- 
zatione,  where  every  body  may  occupy  your  time  and  rob  yon  of 
your  money.  People  in  general  look  upon  bad  books  as  humleH 
enougli,  or,  at  the  worst,  as  trash  which  cannot  outlive  the  morror. 
This  is  a  serious  error.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  efiects  on  the  natioBil 
mind, — ^not  to  treat  it  as  a  question  of  art, — let  us  only  speak  of  itu 
a  matter  of  political  economy.  Every  book  that  is  published  nmt 
affect  the  sale  of  every  other  of  the  same  class,  and  considerably  is- 
crease  the  publisher's  outlay.  If  the  book  be  trivial,  therefore,  it 
prevents  its  purchasers  from  bu3ring  some  other  better  work,  or  pre 
vents  the  graver  work  from  being  published.  How  notorious  it  is 
that  any  history  or  treatise  of  scnous  pretensions  can  scarcely  find  ft 
publisher  to  take  the  mere  risk  of  printing  !  The  work  is  said  to  be 
^'  heavy;"  but  what  makes  it  heavy  ?  the  lightness  and  emptiness  of 
''  general  publications."  Tlie  mind  has  become  weak  from  want  of 
exercise  ;  flabby  from  want  of  that  energy  and  attention  which  meeto 
the  author  half  way ;  of  course  it  cannot  bear  the  weight  of  thought ! 
Tliis  comes  of  titled  authors  and  authoresses  aping  a  nobility  to  whidi 
they  have  no  claim,  and  pouring  forth  volumes  of  ill-digested  tttAt 
and  of  those  who,  imitating  the  aristocracy  in  all  things,  imitate  then 
also  in  this.  The  result  is,  to  use  Paul  Louis  Courier's  sarcasm,  *^ 
voir  ce  qui  s'imprime  tons  les  jours,  on  dirait  que  cbacnn  se  croit 
oblig6  defaire  preuve  d ignorance,^* 

It  is  very  desirable  that  authors  should  distinctly  feel  the  importo 
ance  of  their  mission,  and  the  means  whereby  it  is  to  be  fulfilled.  It 
is  also  desirable  that  they  should  feel  the  dignity  of  their  mission,  vA 
how  far  they  derogate  from  it  by  following  the  vulgar  in  complunti 
of  poverty  and  want  of  patronage. 

The  poverty  of  literary  men  is  still  a  subject  of  profound  miseoB- 
ception,  because  a  superficial  fact  is  taken  as  expressive  of  the  whol& 
Pauperism  is  horrible  at  all  times,  and  to  all  men.  It  does  not,  hoir- 
ever,  follow  that  poverty,  wherein  the  strict  necessaries  of  4ife  alone  are 
attainable,  should  also  be  dreadful.  A  man's  wealth  is  not  counted  fat 
his  possessions,  but  by  his  desires.  After  necessaries  are  obtuned,  Jl 
the  rest  is  arbitrary.  "  Le  suijerflu,"  so  wittily  said  by  Yoltaire  to  be 
'*  chose  si  n^cessaire,"  is  only  so  to  those  who  live  more  by  thtf 
Bensea  and  vanities  than  by  their  intelligences.   Thoee  who  draw  Mt 
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gmieBt  eijojments  from  within  can  readily  dispense  with  luxuiy : 
and  poYerty  is  the  stimulus  to  endeavour. 

Let  the  real  question  ho  understood.  Money,  it  is  obvious,  is  a 
Beans,  and  not  an  end.  To  what  end  is  it  the  means  ?  To  the  pur- 
chase of  gratifications.  Now,  these  vary  with  individuals  :  sometimes 
they  are  those  of  vanity,  sometimes  those  of  appetite ;  but  in  all 
eases  they  are  desired,  as  sweeteners  of  existence.  In  ordinary  men 
there  is  little  stimulus  to  live  much  in  the  intellectual  world ;  the 
brain  is  employed  upon  the  daily  interests,  while  all  the  abstract  ques- 
tions which  fill  the  student  with  such  exquisite  delight,  arc  to  them 
tedious  and  uninteresting.  It  is  natural  that  such  men  should  deem 
wealth  very  precious.  It  gives  them  splendid  mansions,  brilliant 
equipages,  rare  viands,  consideration  from  their  equals,  and  import- 
ance with  their  inferiors.  These  are  what  they  most  desire,  and  these 
wealth  can  bestow. 

But  there  are  men  moulded  from  another  clay :  line  spirits  that  arc 
never  *' touched  but  to  fine  issues;"  men  to  whom  truth  is  full  of 
majesty  —  beauty  full  of  rapture.  In  them  the  world  of  ideas  pre- 
dominates over  the  world  of  sense ;  the  passion  for  abstract  truth 
o'erccHnes  the  petty  interests  and  varieties  of  life ;  the  soul  hungers 
fer  food  suited  to  it,  and  this  is  not  for  money  to  bestow.  Look  upon 
the  man  of  fashion,  and  tlien  upon  a  German  profcssur,  and  in  the 
dirt  and  poverty  of  the  latter,  contrasted  with  the  other's  coxcombry 
and  splendour,  you  have  the  whole  matter  symbolised.  What  cares 
the  professor  for  his  unsightly  dress  and  uncombed  locks  ?  —  no  vanity 
of  being  well  dressed  ever  disturbs  his  soul.  What  cai*cs  he  for  the 
Uack  bread  and  thinnest  soup  on  which  he  is  to  dine  ?  **  no  grati- 
fleadon  of  his  palate  is  worth  disturbing  the  course  of  his  meditations. 
He  eats  to  live,  and  does  not  live  to  eat.  The  world  of  ideas  alone 
has  significance  or  charm  for  him.  The  pleasures  ho  enjoys  nre  real, 
perpetual,  unpurchaseable.  No  reverse  of  fortune  can  make  him 
baiikrapt.  He  lives  another  form  of  life  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
man ;  another,  but  do  not  say  unhappier,  because  you  would  be  un- 
h^ipy  in  it :  to  him  it  is  the  best ! 

Clergymen  and  men  of  letters  —  the  priests  and  lay  priests  of 
society  —  have  to  sufier  greater  poverty  than  any  other  class  of  edu- 
cated men ;  yet  we  do  not  hear  that  they  arc  the  most  miserable. 
By  giving  their  intellects  the  supremacy,  they  are  better  able  to  bear 
the  wants  which  other  men  would  shrink  under.  By  giving  them- 
selves up  heart  and  soul  to  their  great  calling,  seeking  their  recom- 
pense in  its  enjoyments,  instead  of  casting  glances  at  the  world  and 
its  temptations,  they  are  rich,  and  rich  enough. 

We  are  not  endeavouring  to  under-rate  the  importance  every  man 
attributes  to  wealth.  He  is  a  madman  or  a  fool  who  would  place  all 
bis  happiness  in  money ;  but  no  man  in  his  senses  would  luidervalue 
it  We  only  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  wealth  and  poverty  are 
relative  terms  ;  and  that  the  so-called  poverty  of  authors  is  im- 
mensely over-rated,  because,  whatever  may  be  the  average  amount  of 
their  incomes,  this  is  no  test  of  their  wealth.  Suppose  a  tradesman, 
woriung  hard,  realises  four  hundred  a  year.  This  is  all  he  earns :  it 
is  money,  and  will  procure  mone/s  worth.    But  suppose  an  author. 
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'working  equally  hard,  realises  two  hundred  a  year  :  this  is  not  aU  he 
earns — not  a  tithe  of  it;  for,  independentlyof  the  pleasures  of  success 
and  flattery,  the  mere  delight  he  takes  in  his  labour,  the  perpetaal 
enjoyment  of  intellectual  pleasures,  must  be  also  thrown  into  the 
scale.  lie  has  but  half  the  merchant's  income,  and  treble  the  mer- 
chant's wealth. 

The  author  then  should  distinctly  understand  what  are  his  aionfli 
and  what  the  rewards  he  strives  for.  If  he  wishes  to  use  his  pro- 
fession as  a  stepping-stone  to  a  carriage,  he  will  have  made  a  great 
mistake,  and  will  suffer  bitter  heart-biunings.  Poverty  will  be  a 
load  upon  his  spirit  heavy  enough  to  crush  liim  into  a  sycophant.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  places  his  happiness,  not  in  carriages  and 
drawing-room  applause,  but  rather  in  complete  development  of  him- 
self—  in  endless  activity  —  in  intellectual  delights;  then  we  woold 
say.  Courage  !  the  pilgrim's  staff  is  humble,  but  the  path  is  strewed 
with  flowers ;  thou  mayst  be  scorned,  thou  and  thy  calling,  by  the 
rabble  at  thy  heels,  but  thy  upright  soul  will  be  sustained  by  stnmg 
hopes,  strong  impulses,  and  perpetual  joy. 

There  is  another  eiTor  in  modem  literature,  and  that  is,  the  idol- 
atry of  success :  not  the  approbation  of  the  great,  but  the  vulgir 
noise  of  money-getting  popularity :  success  which  is  reckoned  by  the 
"number  of  copies  sold."  Success  is  a  relative  term.  An  author 
once  recited  before  an  Atlienian  audience,  who,  with  one  exception, 
all  left  the  room  wearied  and  contemptuous ;  that  one  exception  wu 
Plato,  and  his  approbation  was  success.  When  an  author  prides 
himself  upon  the  admiration  he  excites,  and  on  the  extensiye  sale  of 
his  works,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  the  quality  of  his  admirers.  It 
is  well  that  authors  sliould  distinctly  understand  this,  or  they  wiU 
fret  over  irremediable  ills.  A  Laplace  writes  his  ''  M^canique  G^ 
leste : "  this  work,  the  admiration  of  all  the  great  astronomerB  of 
£urope,  has  not  yet  reached  a  'second  edition,  while  some  traahj 
"Elements  of  Astronomy  "  will  rapidly  run  through  a  dozen  editionSi 
The  one  was  a  great  work,  but  it  addressed  the  few  who  could 
comprehend  it;  the  other  was  a  mercantile  speculation,  and  addreaaed 
the  many.  Popularity,  as  Victor  Hugo  finely  says,  "  e^est  la  ^mn 
en  groB  ioiisr  When  a  work  is  addressed  to  the  feelings  or  pre- 
judices of  the  mass,  popularity  is  the  truest  sign  of  success.  All 
men  feel  more  or  less  alike,  and  therefore  all  works  addressed  to 
the  feelings,  if  not  successful  with  the  mass,  have  failed  in  their  aio. 
But  directly  the  author  addresses  the  cultivated  or  artistic  mind,  be 
risks  his  "  sale  of  copies."  Many  unsuccessful  autliors  are  in  this 
predicament :  too  clever  to  address  exclusively  the  many,  and  jet  not 
clever  enough  to  interest  the  few,  they  shoot  over  the  heada  of  the 
former,  witliout  hitting  the  latter. 

There  is  a  contradiction,  however,  not  explained  in  the  iofmgkag 
observations,  and  it  is  this :  Wretched  sci'ibblers  have  attained  • 
wide-spread  popularity,  and  so  have  the  greatest  writers -—the  Shaki- 
peares,  Cervantes,  Gothes,  4&c.  It  it  here  we  see  the  differenoe 
between  popularity  and  fame.  Authors  of  the  firstclasa  address 
those  who  feel-* the  populus.  Authors  of  the  second  daas  addre« 
those  who  think  as  well  as  those  who  feeU    It  would  be  diflknll  toi 
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name  a  book  more  universally  read  and  relished  than  the  ^'  Vicar  of 
Wakefield : "  the  untutored  child  and  the  fastidious  critic  equally 
admire  it,  though  they  admire  for  very  ditiferent  reasons.  Tlie  artist, 
who  expresses  truth  of  feeling,  addresses  mankind  in  general ;  but 
cultivated  intellects  demand  stronger  food,  demand  that  tliis  feeling 
shall  be  expressed  with  artistic  delicacy  and  beauty,  and  that  it  shall 
gratify  the  intellect  as  well  as  the  emotions.  Tlie  same  large  au- 
dience wliich  listens  with  reverence  to  the  coarse  rhapsodies  and 
wretched  reasonings  of  the  demagogue,  listens  also  with  delight  to 
"  Hamlet "  and  "  Macbeth." 

In  science  or  philosophy  popularity  is  a  sure  test  of  superficiality. 
In  art,  the  greatest  writer  embraces  the  largest  circle  of  admirers  :  in 
knowledge,  the  smallest.  Newton  is  not  popular,  though  his  fume  be 
national;  it  is  only  the  few  who  can  read  Laplace;  Kant  is  unin- 
telligible to  all  but  advanced  metaphysicians  ;  and  hundreds  read 
Hume's  Kssays  without  suspecting  their  profundity.  The  popular 
writer  on  topics  of  science  is  popular,  because  he  expresses  the 
average  mind  of  his  nation  :  now  the  average  mind  is  necessarily  a 
small  one.  The  man  who  is  not  before  his  age  may  be  popular  ;  but 
the  original  thinker  shares  the  fate  of  Cassandra,  **non  uncjuam 
credita  Teucris,"  however  momentous  the  revelations.  —  To  quote 
Gothe  once  more : — 

Schiller  macht  sich  der  Scbwarmer  gung.  und  rliliret  die  Menge 
Wenn  der  Temunft^gc  Mann  einzelne  Licbende  zahlt. 
Wunderthstige  Bilder  sind  xneist  nur  schlechtes  Gemalde  : 
Werke  des  Geists  und  der  kunst  sind  fiir  der  Pbbel  nicht  da. 

'  Let  us  at  the  same  time  warn  all  men  against  the  cry  of  neglected 
aeiuus.  Thai  genius  which  is  neglected  deserves  to  be  so.  If  a  man 
IS  80  far  in  advance  of  his  age  as  not  to  be  recognised  by  the  highest 
of  his  contemporaries,  he  must  abide  his  time :  but  there  never  was 
such  a  man.  Genius  has  hitherto  found  fit  audience  though  few,  and 
with  that  it  must  learn  to  be  contented.  In  all  times  there  have  been 
men  weak  enough  complacently  to  laurel  their  failure  with  the  as- 
ramption  of  their  being  before  their  age  ;  yet  depend  on  it  this  age  of 
ours  is  no  laggard  :  it  is  not  to  be  outstripped  in  the  race  by  one  of 
conmion  thews  and  sinews.  There  is  so  vast  an  amount  of  intellect 
in  action,  that  to  keep  up  to  its  level  is  a  task  for  no  ordinary  powers : 
to  rise  above  it  is  the  condition  of  few.  We  have  seen  many  specimens 
of  n^lected  genius :  they  were  men  so  far  from  being  be/ore  their  age 
that  they  were  not  even  behind  it :  they  were  in  truth  beside  it.  They 
were  ill-conditioned  men  who  could  not  swim  with  the  stream — they 
wanted  courage ;  nor  against  the  stream — they  wanted  strength  ;  but 
cat  moaning  on  the  river  side,  calling  upon  the  world  to  admire  how 
exquisitely  they  were  made  for  swimming  !  But  the  world  is  too 
bosj  to  concern  itself  with  mere  pretensions ;  it  demands  actions. 
Aooturdingly  the  moaners,  having  gathered  around  them  a  few  idle  or 
credulous  admirers,  at  length  plunge  into  the  stream.  After  one 
qilash  they  rise  dizzy  with  the  whirl  of  waters  and  their  own  in- 
competence :  they  sprawl  and  flounder  till  they  reach  the  shore,  and 
then  proclaim  aloud  that  gre^t  pwimmcrs  are  never  in  their  element 
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in  river  water :  they  want  the  roaring  ocean  I — Tlie  negli 
genius  is  a  man  whose  faculties  are  overpowered  by  conceit :  n 
progress  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  vastness  of  his  pretension 
Besides  the  cry  of  neglected  genius,  there  is  also  that  ol 
"  miseries  of  genius." 

We  poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladness. 

But  thereof  corner  in  the  end  despondency  and  madness. 

Most  false  doctrine !  •*  There  is  not,"  says  Burns,  '^  in  all  the  mai 
ologies  tliat  were  ever  penned  so  ruefid  a  narrative  as  that  d 
lives  of  poets."  Most  unwise  exaggeration  !  Grenius  is  likened 
Nessus-poisoned  shirt  consuming  the  giant  sufferer ;  when  it  all 
be  called  a  holy  lamp  that  lights  the  path  before,  and  warms  the  1 
within  with  a  delicious  glow. 

Genius  a  fatal  gift !  Genius  miserable  !  Oh  miserable  phikM 
tliat  could  so  construe  it !  Genius  is  the  faculty  of  creation,  d 
miration,  and  of  love.  From  the  merest  dross  of  earth  it  en 
spirits  of  beauty  which  haunt  the  sotd  through  life.  It  peoplec 
world  with  lovely  forms,  exalted  thoughts,  skyward  aspirings^ 
everlasting  joy.  And  because  the  sensibility,  which  is  its  coii^ 
subjects  it  to  petty  annoyances  —  annoyances  unfelt  or  not  so  kc 
felt  by  others ;  because  its  enthusiasm  carries  it  oftentimes  firam 
path  of  prudence  ;  because  the  punishment  which  follows  upon  i 
is  not  suspended,  but  falls  as  on  any  ordinary  nature ;  because 
the  precious  faculty  of  giving  utterance  to  all  its  pains,  it  somet 
bm'sts  forth  into  complaints,  bitter  irony,  or  wild  despair;  bee 
we  say  these  things  are  found  accompanying  genius,  like  the  shac 
of  its  glories,  is  it  a  fatal  gift  ?  The  sun  '^  kisses  carrion,"  bat 
not  the  sun  ? 

For  shame !  ye  coward  and  blaspheming  souls  who,  bowing  u 
a  present  affliction,  have  cursed  your  lives  as  if  they  were  aU  a 
tion.  For  shame!  ye  poets  who  have  carried  wi^n  you  an 
hnustlcss  mine  of  wealth,  yet,  knowing  one  day's  poverty,  have  1 
up  your  voices  to  swell  the  universal  cry  of  pauperism.  For  ahi 
ye  rash-judging  critics  who  have  seized  upon  this  cry,  and  excUii 
Listen  !  such  is  the  expression  of  a  life. 

AVc  are  mortal,  and  as  such,  erring  and  infirm.  There  are  mis 
awaiting  us  imder  every  condition ;  errors  beset  every  profeH 
suffering  follows  upon  error.  Shall  we  then  drag  from  out  the 
pitals  of  the  world  all  the  squalid  sick,  and  holding  up  their  mis 
to  view,  exclaim,  Such  is  life ! — forgetting  all  the  health  and  strei 
the  beauty  and  enjoyment  that  surround  us?  Because  poets 
been  poor,  and  have  by  poverty  been  driven  to  irregularities 
sometimes  to  despair,  and  so  wasted  their  lives  in  infamous  debftoc 
or  in  squalid  misery,  is  genius  therefore  a  fatal  gift  ?  If  ao^ 
whence  the  outcasts  of  society — the  disappointed  men  from  i 
ranks  of  life  ?  AVhencc  the  social  miseries  endured  by  those 
have  no  claim  to  genius  ?  Does  the  physician  never  starve  ? 
the  barrister  never  briefless?  Is  the  clergyman  never  withe 
living  ? ^  Do  these  men  never  cotnplainf  les,  they  complain, 
their  voices  are  drowned  in  the  multitude  \  and  neither  they  nw 
world  attribute  their  misfortunes  to  their  talents ! 
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[fae  events  of  an  author's  life  become  public,  and  ai*e  exaggerated 
publicity.  Suicide  is  committed  daily,  and  statistics  show  how 
;htful  is  the  amount  of  human  life  thus  sacrificed  to  despair,  which 
08  but  little  public  attention.  But  when  —  as  has  happened, 
baps,  half  a  dozen  times — some  disappointed  Genius  madly  rushes 
n  this  world  to  steep  his  sorrows  in  eternity,  then  the  sad  news 
gs  through  every  country,  and,  deplored  on  all  sides,  serves  for  ages 
m  example  of  the  "  fatal  ^t !"  So,  if  a  poet  suffers  the  envy,  hatred, 
I  malice,  and  all  the  uncharitableuess,  which  man  heaps  on  the  head 
luB  brother,  we  have  then  a  vehement  protest  against  it  in  his  works. 
I  bares  his  bleeding  wounds  to  public  gaze,  and  bids  the  world 
serve  the  rewards  his  labours  have  received.  And  he  is  pitied. 
it  do  not  others  also  suffer  thus  ?  Is  there  no  lacerated  self-love 
•ning  in  privacy,  without  the  power  of  picturesque  appeal? — an 
peal,  recollect^  that  is  in  itself  an  exquisite  delight !  Other  men 
ddes  Lord  Byron  were  deformed,  ill  taught,  deceived — and  suffered 
iie  things  as  keenly ;  but  he  could  fuse  the  passion  of  defiance  and 
i  pathos  of  his  sorrow  into  splendid  verse,  and  so  draw  down  the 
J  and  admiration  of  all  Europe.  Nor  was  this  all  the  consolation 
received ;  with  it  he  also  received  intense  delight  from  the  exercise 
Us  poetical  faculty :  there  was  a  rapture  in  thus  sublimating  his 
tows  into  monuments  of  beauty,  to  which  few  joys  were  com- 
nble. 

The  errors  and]  sufferings  of  a  man  of  genius  are  brought  into 
doe  prominence,  casting  shadows  on  all  the  sunlight  of  his  private 
%  Whatever  rouses  him  to  defiance,  whatever  wrings  from  him 
nplaint,  the  world  is  called  upon  to  notice ;  but  all  that  stirs  his 
il  to  rapture  —  all  the  intoxicating  visions  of  beauty  and  of  glory 
tidi  exalt  his  mind  —  all  the  secret  reveries  (those  coquetries  of 
xight)  which  haunt  him  in  his  solitude  —  all  the  passion  of  aspir- 
€11  and  delight  in  creation  —  these  the  world  can  never  know : 
888  arc  locked  in  his  own  breast.  Yet  these  are  the  staple  of  his 
B  —  these  constitute  the  element  in  which  he  lives,  and  from  which 
b  wrenched  only  by  those  occasional  misfortunes  over  which  he 
iqw  so  much.  Tliose  who  know  nothing  of  Genius  but  its  worldly 
Tjsrly  and  picturesque  sorrows,  may  believe  it  miserable ;  but  the 
n  himself,  who  owns  the  precious  gift,  blasphemes  when  he 
ttesit. 

Ob  1  who  would  lose 
Tliough  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being, 
Tbose  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity  ?  .  .  • 

looking  back  upon  a  life  of  ceaseless  toil,  the  man  of  genius  will 
certain  dark  spots  —  only  the  more  visible  from  the  light  of  hap- 
ess  surrounding  them.  He  may  trace  the  scars  of  falsehood  and 
iunderstanding  —  of  aspirations  baffled  and  affections  trifled  with  : 
have  these  been  the  staple  of  his  life  ?  No :  sweet  toil ;  delicious 
erie ;  bursts  of  rapture  ;  perpetual  activity ;  gratified  sympathies  ; 
moating  flatteries  ;  friendships  formed  with  the  long  dead,  and 
B  earned  from  the  living ;  visions,  and  hope  which  creates  anew 
visions  as  they  fade  —  these  have  formed  the  staple  of  his  life ! 
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Clouds  have  overhung  his  heaven,  and  sometimes  melted  into  lean 
but  tliey  have  been  scattered  by  the  passing  wind,  and  the  sunshix 
has  resumed  its  wonted  glory. 

If  Genius  has  greater  sensibility  to  pain,  has  it  not  also  gretti 
sensibility  to  pleasure  ?  Besides,  the  very  mental  activity  is  a  pe 
petual  pleasure.  Is  the  hunting  of  a  fox  to  be  recognised  as  a  deligb 
and  not  the  hunting  down  an  idea  ?  Has  not  the  philosopher  tl 
same  pleasure  in  intellectual  activity,  which  the  fox-hunter  lu 
in  physical  activity  ?  Has  he  not,  at  least,  an  equal  triumph  i 
success  —  an  equal  concentration  of  desires  in  the  pursuit  ?  Tell  tl 
fox-hunter  that  he  shall  enjoy  his  favourite  amusement  in  all  seasoi 
and  at  all  hours  —  that  his  exercise  shall  be  constant,  and  his  succe 
immense,  and  he  will  deem  that  the  ideal  of  happiness.  Yet  this 
nothing  to  a  life  of  thought. 

Mental  activity,  for  its  own  sake,  being  a  delight,  what  must  1 
the  rapture  of  creating  forms  of  everlasting  loveliness  ?  "Who  shi 
estimate  the  rapture  which  glowed  in  the  mind  of  Shakspeare  wh( 
he  created  Viola,  Imogen,  Perdita,  or  Juliet  ?  or  of  Gothe,  whenl 
drew  Gretchen,  Ciiirchen,  Mignon,  or  Faust  ?  AVhat  could  h»i 
been  passing  in  the  soul  of  Beethoven,  when  he  conceived  the  una 
terable  tenderness  and  grace  of  liis  adagios  ?  Think  of  the  vifloi 
he  must  have  had  before  he  could  have  written  the  Pastorale  ?  Wh 
thoughts  must  have  oppressed  him  before  they  found  utterance  in  ll 
symphonies  !  What  images  of  death  and  gloom,  terrible,  mystiei 
sublime,  must  have  been  familiar  to  his  soul  before  he  wrote  tl 
Marcia  suUa  morte  d^un  Eroe  I  What  witcheries  of  grace  and  bewn 
are  poured  forth  in  the  Septuor  I  Surely  such  raptures  would  lepi 
whole  years  of  suffering  I 

Genius  is  the  happiest,  as  it  is  the  greatest  of  endowments.  It  hi 
no  immunity  from  the  common  sorrows  of  humanity ;  but  it  ha» 
glorious  prerogative — it  is  enabled  to  turn  all  sorrows  into  beauty,  tt 
then  brood  delighted  over  them.     The  greatest  poet  has  said  that*' 

Sweet  are  the  sorrows  of  ad^cisity, 
Whicli,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  Tenomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head ; 

but  it  is  only  genius  which  can  extract  this  jewel,  converting  it  tut 
an  ornament  and  a  lamp.  Adversity  is  an  outrage  to  the  e&asBi 
man ;  an  experience  to  the  thinker ;  a  sourco  of  pleasure  to  tl 
Genius.  The  one  revolts  against,  or  else  sinks  under  it ;  the  seeof 
grapples  with  it,  and  wrests  some  compensation  from  its  pain;  tl 
third  transmutes  it  into  beauty,  and  places  it  in  the  siOTe-bonse  * 
sweetly  pensive  memory ;  and  thus  says  Grothe :  — 

Spat  yiklengt  was  friih  erklang 
Gliick  und  Ungliick  wird  Genng. 
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Sbb  fled  not  with  the  dummer  bird. 
Nor  droop'd  with  autumn  leaves, 

Nor  when  the  wintry  blast  i&  heard 
Through  strippen  boughs  that  grieyea ; 

But  when  with  carols  blithe  and  gaj 
The  nested  grQves  resounded ; 

When  from  the  stores  of  blooming  May 
Perfumes  her  path  surrounded ; 

When  Spring  just  smil'd  her  soft  farewell. 
While  from  her  parting  breath 

Treasures  and  gifts  profusely  fell 
That  whispered  nought  of  death ; 

Then  was  she  gather'd  —  then  the  child 

Of  fondest  hopes  and  pra/rs, 
The  friend  of  years,  the  pure,  the  mild, 

Fled  from  this  World  of  Cares  I 


YinaiKiA. 


THE  MISSEL  THRUSH. 

Oh  how  I  love  to  listen  to  thy  song, 

Sweet  bird !  that,  earliest  of  the  choral  throng, 

Pourest  thy  notes  of  gratitude  and  glee. 

Ere  blooms  a  flow'ret  forth  or  buds  a  tree !  — 

Ere  yet  is  hush'd  the  wintry  howling  wind. 

Or  twig  of  green  thy  little  feet  can  find ! 

So  thankfully  thy  heart  its  love-song  pours. 

For  hope  alone  of  warmer,  happier  hours, 

That  I  cry  shame  upon  my  thankless  tears  I 

Shame  on  the  heart  that  calls  up  phantom  fears  I 

Mindless  of  all  but  of  its  present  grief, 

Nor  finding  in  Hope's  whisperings  relief. 

Oh  then,  1  pray  then,  hover  in  my  way, . 

For  I  would  emulate  thy  cheerful  lay  I 
March,  Virginia. 

AfUl,   1845.  —  VO.  IV.    VOL.  111.  D  D 
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FROST   FOR   A   FORTNIGHT. 


**  Kow  ii  the  winter  of  our  dieeontcnt'* 

SUAKKSPERS. 


CHAPTER! 


"  Waiter,  coffee  for  two,  immediatelj.  I  must  retire  early,  Briggs, 
for  rm  off  to-morrow  morning  ;"  said  Mr.  Bamsley  Birdseye,  a  fat, 
squabby,  middle-aged  gentleman,  with  a  bees'-wax  coloured  face,  and 
a  pair  of  small,  twinkling,  grey  eyes.  "  The  train  starts  at  twelve 
precisely — confounded  early,  ain't  it — getting  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  I  never  did  like." 

"Why  don't  you  put  it  off  till  morning,  then?"  asked  Tm 
Briggs,  his  intimate  friend,  a  brother  briefless  barrister. 

"  Morning?  I  mean  morning — twelve  o'clock  at  noon:  but  then 
one  must  get  up  in  the  dark  to  shave,  breakfast,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing — confounded  early,  eh  ?" 

"  Where  are  you  going,  then  ?"  enquired  Briggs. 

"  Coursing,"  said  Birdseye. 

"  Coursing ! — you !  a  man  that  was  never  out  of  London  in  his  life 
except  when  he  kept  terms  at  Cambridge,  to  talk  of  going  coursing ! 
you  never  can  mean  it." 

"  Don't  1  though  ?  *  Cry  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs ;'  that's  my 
motto,  I  am  disgusted  with  haying  nothing  to  do.  Sporting,  like 
avarice,  is  a  gentlemanly  vice.  So  I  went  to  Tattersfdl's  a  month 
ago,  and  bought  a  kennel  of  crack  dogs,  and  am  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Puddenwell  Coursing  Club ;  P.  C.  C.  on  our  buttons." 

"  Which  might  be  interpreted,  in  your  case,  to  mean — if  you  will 
only  put  a  P  for  a  C — pour  prendre  conge  of  your  senses.  Whit 
do  you  know  about  a  greyhound  ?  Can  you  feed  him,  and  train  him, 
and  physic  him,  and  all  that?  Where's  your  manor  well  stocked 
with  hares,  eh  ?"  said  Briggs. 

"  Club  coursers  never  have  manors,"  said  Birdseye.  "  They  don't 
want  them.  Some  munificent  preserver  puts  his  hares  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  as  for  training,  feeding,  and  physicing,  I  bought  the  fellow 
that  has  been  used  to  that  sort  of  thing  with  the  dogs,  and  infenuJ 
cheap  he  was  knocked  down  to  me — only  50/.  a  year — 20L  for  eveiy 
match  I  win,  and  two  suits  of  livery,  and  a  horse  for  his  own 
riding." 

"  And  where  is  your  kennel  ?"  asked  Briggs. 

"  On  Ilampstead  Heath — confounded  comfortable  and  conyenient,* 
said  Birdseye ;  "I  ride  there  every  day." 

"  Well,  there's  some  sense  in  that ;  you  have  an  object  in  riew, 
and  horse  exercise  iS' 
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3ne  exercise  ?— you  don't  suppose  I  go  crawling  about  on  a 
dn  saddle  ?  Not  I — I  take  the  omnibus — there  is  some  bump- 
be  got  out  of  that*    Besides^  Tm  no  rider,  and  hate  being 
said  Birdseje. 

nnph!"  coughed  Briggs.     ''How  will  you  do  when  jou  get 
)  field  —  run  on  foot  ?     You're  rather  inclined  to  be  stout.** 
ing  me  if  I  am  —  mj  inclinations  are  all  the  other  way;  but 
mfounded  fat,  and  not  fond  of  running.    I  mean  to  ride  about 
st-chaise." 

gs  laughed  at  the  notion.  ''  I  wonder  you  had  not  taken  to 
g  instead ;  it's  quite  as  amusing,  and  not  half  so  expensiye." 
ing  the  expense.  Haven't  I  got  an  income  ?  Ain't  I  a  con- 
1  he-spinster  ?  Except  my  dinners  and  wines  at  this  Club,  and 
t  of  my  chambers  in  Clement's  Inn,  wliat  have  I  to  be  spend- 
siey  upon  ?  Shooting,  indeed  I  every  fool  with  forty  pounds 
can  afford  that.  AVhat  expense  is  it  ?  You  can  buy  a  bran 
able  percussion-gun,  with  case,  cleaning  rod,  and  all  complete, 
ted  to  last  a  month  with  care,  for  five  pounds,  and  a  pointer, 
of  course,  and  warranted  to  back,  stand,  and  down  charge,  for 
eign — and  then  look  at  the  confounded  labour — you  must  do 
loting  yourself ;  now  in  coursing,  the  dogs  do  it  all  for  you," 
rdseye. 

len  I  suppose  you  mean  to  leave  London,  buy  or  hire  a  snug 
the  downs,  and  set  up  country  gentleman,"  said  Briggs. 
1^  hang  me  if  I  do ;  I  hate  the  country.  London  is  the  only 
>r  a  man  of  sense  to  live  in«  I  can  stand  a  village  for  two 
'  there's  a  pleasant  party  of  London  men  in  it|  but  not  longer, 
why  I  joined  the  P.  C.  C. ;  only  sixty  miles  by  rail—  two  hours' 
-  meet  at  a  snug  inn,  with  a  confounded  good  cook,  and  sit 

0  dinner  with  a  select  party  of  real  gentlemen.    The  expense 

1  that ;  subscription,  50L ;  ditto  for  stakes,  100/. ;  and  61.  a-day 
jpng  and  eating  ;  I  think  that  must  make  it  confounded  select, 

len  there's  the  kennel,  and  the  trainer,  and  the  keep  of  the 
nd  the  dogs  themselves,  and  the  taxes,  and  other  little  matters, 
aSf  eh  ?  "  asked  Briggs. 

course,"  said  Birdseye,  ''and  travelling,  and  all  that:  that 
it  80  confounded  gentlemanly."-! 

id  expensive,"  said  Briggs ;  "  but  I  wish  you  would  drop  that 
custom  of  saying  '  confounded '  every  five  minutes." 
ing  me  if  I  do.  Where's  the  harm  in  it  ?  It  is  so  confounded 
iiye.  Here,  waiter  !  another  cup  of  coffee  ;  the  last  was  con- 
1  bad.  You  saw  the  effect  of  it  then  ?  The  waiter  could  not 
ny  meaning  then,  eh  ?  But  never  mind  that.  I  hate  travel- 
d  travelling  alone.  If  you  will  go  down  to  Puddenwell  with 
1  m  frank  you,  and  introduce  you  to  all  the  club  the  moment 

them  myself,  — -  so  come,  say  yes,  like  a  good  fellow." 
annot,  if  I  felt  inclined,  which  I  do  not,  as  I  am  no  sportsmaa, 
It  know  a  greyhound  from  its  having  a  long  slim  taiL    I  am 
d  every  night" 
re,  I  know ;  Miss  Satty  Swallowly,  eh  ?    It  wiU  be  a  confounded 

D  D   2      * 
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match— worse  than  a  coursing  match:  you  maydonble  andtwis 
and  tarn,  but  you'll  be  caught  at  last,  and  tied  up,  Tom  -—you  wD 
indeed ;  better  come  with  me,  take  a  seat  in  my  yellow,  and  see  m; 
dogs  run." 

Tom  Briggs  was  firm,  and  said  that  *<Much  as  he  disliked  marriig 
he  hated  the  notion  of  seeing  a  great  long  dog  running  down  a  Httf 
timid  hare  much  more.'' 

"  Well,  good  night,  then,  Tom.  We  meet  here  at  dinner  on  Satuz 
day,  and  you  shall  have  a  confounded  description  of  all  our  fun." 

So  saying  the  friends  parted,  and  sought  their  respective  chamber! 

CHAPTER  n. 

Ik  the  morning  Bamsley  Birdseye  was  awakened,  according  to  hi 
own  orders,  at  nine  o'clock.  He  opened  his  eyes,  called  his  servant  i 
confounded  fool,  turned  round  in  his  bed,  grunted,  and  went  to  slee] 
again.  At  ten  o'clock  ditto  repeated.  At  eleven,  his  usual  hour  o 
rising,  he  awoke  of  his  own  accord,  called  his  servant  a  confounded  foo 
for  not  having  insisted  on  his  rising  —  could  not  shave  for  agitatioi 
—  swallowed  his  breakfast  so  fast  that  he  nearly  choked  himself,  am 
set  out  for  a  cab. 

When  its  arrival  was  announced,  Birdseye  had  so  many  things  t( 
think  about  —  boots,  breeches,  gloves,  and  whips,  and  a  book  to  amiuc 
him  on  the  road,  orders  for  his  newspapers  to  be  sent  to  him,  and  00 
on  —  which  ought  to  have  been  done  before ;  that  it  wanted  but  Mieea 
minutes  to  twelve  when  he  entered  the  cab  without  one  half  the  thingi 
he  wanted. 

''Never  mind — lots  of  time — drive  fast,  cabby,  and  earn  an  extn 
shilling.     Go  it  a  confounded  pace.    Paddington  station." 

Away  went  the  cabman,  taking  the  nearest  cut ;  but,  as  fate  would 
have  it,  in  a  narrow  street  near  to  the  Seven  Dials  he  came  to  a  lod^; 
was  fairly  jammed  in  between  a  dray  and  a  mud-cart,  the  drivers  ol 
which  refused  to  make  way,  until  a  policeman  came  up  and  insisted 
upon  their  removal.     On  —  on  —  on,  at  a  fearful  pace,  they  rattled. 

"  He  will  do  it  yet  —  five  minutes  good.  Go  it,  cabby,"  shouted 
Birdseye,  full  of  excitement.     "  You  are  a  confounded  good  driver,* 

The  horse  and  his  driver  did  all  that  man  and  horse  could  do. 
Despising  the  screams  of  old  women  and  children,  they  dashed  oi^ 
and  arrived  at  the  station  just  in  time  —  to  hear  the  whistle  of  the 
departing  train. 

''  There's  your  confounded  shilling ;  you  earnt  it  like  a  man.  Bat 
what  am  I  to  do  ?  "  said  Birdseye. 

"Another  train  at  two,  sir;  where  are  you  for?"  civilly  asked  1 
porter. 

"  Downham  station,"  said  Birdseye. 

*'  Don't  stop  there,  sir.  Going  coursing,  I  presume.  All  the  genii 
and  dogs  went  by  this  train,  ^ir.  No  other  train  stops  there  l^OR 
the  five  down." 

"  That  11  do  ;  I  shall  get  down  by  seven.  But  what  can  I  do  tc 
kill  five  confounded  hours  ?  HI  go  back  again.  Where's  mj  cabmao, 
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''There  he  goes  as  hard  as  he  can,  just  outside  the  gates,  sir."  He*s 
got  a  capital  horse,"  said  the  porter. 

"  Capital.     What  a  pace  we  did  come  at !  —  a  confounded  pace  t 
Bnt  Where's  my  dressing-case,  eh  ?  "  said  Birdseje. 
"  You  never  gave  me  nothing  but  this  carpet-bag,  sir." 
"I  see  it — he's  off  with  it.     Goodbye  to  my  five-and-twenty  pound 
silver-mounted  dressing-case.    But  I  won't  be  done  so.     Here,  take 
mj  bag,  and  keep  it  till  I  come  back.     Call  a  cab ;  111  chase  him." 

The  porter  did  as  he  was  ordered.  Birdseye  explained  the  matter 
to  the  new  cabman,  and  away  they  went ;  but  after  a  rapid  gallop  of 
half  an  hour,  they  gave  up  the  chase  in  despair. 

*^  Never  mind.  IMve  me  to  my  confounded  Club  —  the  Parthenon. 
Ill  read  the  papers,  and  eat  a  chop." 

Birdseye  was  hungry,  for  he  had  made  a  bad  breakfast.  He  en- 
joyed a  first  chop  so  much,  that  he  ordered  a  second.  Just  as  it  was 
placed  on  table,  Tom  Briggs  came  into  the  coffee-room. 

"Ah,  Bamslcy,  my  dear  fellow.  Given  up  the  meeting,  eh? 
Quite  right — it's  going  to  be  frosty — snows  a  little  now,"  said  Tom. 
"  Well,  what  does  that  matter  ?  Make  the  ground  harder  for  the 
dogs'  feet.  They'll  be  able  to  see  the  hares  better  in  a  confounded 
snow.  I'm  off  by  the  five-o'clock  train." 
I  **  I  thought  you  were  to  start  at  twelve,"  said  Briggs. 

"  So  I  was — got  too  late  by  two  minutes;  and  I  say,  Tom,  just 
lee  after  my  dressing  case,  will  you? — advertise — five  pounds  re- 
ward— of  no  use  to  any  one  but  the  owner,  you  understand.  It 
cost  me  five-and-twenty." 

Tom  Briggs  undertook  to  try  for  its  recovery,  and  having  taken 
down  the  description  of  it  in  writing,  asked  his  friend  what  he  had 
done  with  his  dogs. 

"  Hang  me,"  said  Birdseye,  looking  bewildered,  "  hang  me,  if  even 
I  thought  about  the  confounded  greyhounds;  but  they  are  all  right — 
Slipsby's  a  capital  fellow,  and  used  to  the  sort  of  thing — he's  at  Pud* 
denwell  by  this  time." 

Briggs  was  obliged  to  go  away,  he  was  engaged  to  go  shopping 
with  Kitty  Swallowly.  Birdseye,  to  pass  away  the  time,  had  an 
extra  half  pint  of  house  sherry,  and  a  nap  over  the  papers.  De- 
termined not  to  be  behind  again,  he  started  for  Paddington  at  three, 
and  found  that  he  had  an  hour  and  forty  minutes  to  wait  for  the 
train's  starting.  How  he  got  through  the  time  he  can't  tell  even 
now,  but  he  believes  he  went  to  sleep  over  the  fire. 

"  Now  sir,  got  your  ticket  ?  first  bell's  a  ringing,"  screamed  a 
porter — not  his  friend  of  the  morning,  who  was  off  duty. 

"  Hang  me,  if  I  have,"  said  Birdseye,  bolting  out  of  the  waiting- 
room  ;  "  here,  a  confounded  first-class  ticket  to  Downham  station." 
"  Now,  sir,  look  sharp, — this  way  if  you  please,  mind  the  barrows." 
"  All  right  now,"  said  Bamsby,  wrapping  his  cloak  about  him, 
and  trying  to  see  his  fellow-travellers'  faces  hj  the  light  of  the  lamp 
fixed  in  the  roof  of  the  carriage.  He  could  just  see  enough  to  con- 
vince him  that  there  was  nobody  there  whom  he  knewi  so  he  curled 
Umaelf  iqp  in  his  comeri  and  .went  to  sleep. 
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**  Now,  sir,  Down — ^ham :  here  you  are,**  said  tbe  gnard ;  **  an; 
luggage,  sir?" 

<<  Yes ;  a  red  carpet  bag,  with  a  brass  plate  on  it,*'  said  Birdseye. 

"  No  passenger-luggage  for  Downham,"  said  the  conductor ;  "  no 
thing  to  come  out  but  two  baskets  of  fish  that  ought  to  have  come  b 
the  twelve  down,  and  a  barrel  of  oysters  for  sauce." 

*^  All  I  can  say  is  I  gave  it  to  a  confounded  porter  at  Paddingtoi 
this  morning,  and  it  ought  to  be  here,"  said  Birdseye.  '^  I  insii 
upon  every  carriage  being  searched." 

^*  Can't  really,  sir— we  are  one  minute  and  fifteen  seconds  lat 
now,  and  if  we  are  not  at  Swindon  when  we  are  due,  we  shall  all  b 
fined,     m  send  up  for  it  by  the  next  train.     Go  on !" 

Whirrh !  whir-r-r-h  I  went  the  whistle,  and  Mr.  Bamsley  Birds 
eye  found  himself  on  a  platform,  all  alone :  nay,  there  was  a  police 
man  near  him,  who  politely  showed  him,  at  his  request^  to  the  lUilwaj 
Tavern. 

^*  Dreadful  cold  and  snowy,  sir.  Frost  set  in  for  a  fortnight^  1 
think,"  said  the  policeman. 

"  Well,  it  really  is  confounded  cold — I  did  not  think  of  it  before.  1 
want  to  go  to  Puddenwell.     How  far  is  it  from  this  ?" 

"  They  will  tell  you  at  the  tavern,  sir ;  good  night." 

Mr.  Birdseye's  London  boots  were  wet  through  when  he  arrived  it 
the  tavern ;  he  was  glad  to  sit  down  and  dry  them  before  the  fire* 
"  Chaise  and  pair  on  to  Puddenwell,  and  a  cup  of  cofiee,  and  tt 
confounded  round  of  toast  while  it  is  getting  ready  —  how  far,  eh?* 

^'  We  haven't  got  no  cofiee  in  the  house,  and  it's  eleven  miles  tod 
a  half  over  the  worst  country  in  England,  and  all  the  chaises  voi 
horses  are  out,"  said  the  landlord ;  ^'  ^  gone  to  Puddenwell ;  it's  the 
great  coursing  meeting,  you  know." 

^'  I  do  know  it.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Club  \  I  must  be  then 
to-night." 

'^  Well,  the  horses  and  chaises  will  soon  be  back  —  some  of  thai 
The  last  went  away  with  a  gentleman's  servant  and  dogs,  who  ex- 
pected tlieir  master  was  in  the  twelve  down  —  but  he  wamt,"  said 
the  landlord. 

"  Did  you  hear  the  name  ?"  said  Bamsley. 

*^  Yes  I  did ;  let  me  see,  it  was  something  about  baccy  — Tliginnyl 
—  no ;  Oronoko  ?  —  no ;  short-cut  ?  —  shag  ?  —  returns  ?  no  — 
weU " 

"Was  it  Birdseye?" 

«  That's  it— Birdseye's  the  boy." 

*'  And  I  am  the  man,"  said  Bamsley.  "  Send  out  for  some  confoundec 
cofiee,  if  you  have  none  in  the  house." 

**  And  where  am  I  to  send  to  ?  We  have  not  a  shop  within  threi 
miles  of  us.  Try  a  little  warm  beer  with  a  little  gin  and  ginger  ii 
it ;  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  keep  the  cold  out,  and  you  will  want  some 
thing  on  the  downs  between  this  and  Puddenwell." 

Birdseye  never  tasted  spirits,  but  he  consented  to  the  warmed  al 
and  ginger,  and  found  it  very  comforting. 

<<  Here  comes  something,.''  said  the  landlord,  as  the  sound  of  whed 
was  heard.     <<  You're  in  luck,  sir ;  it^s  a  Farmintoa  shay  with  a  pai 
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lengerfor  the  eight-o'clock  up.    The  boy  will  take  you  on,  as  he  haa 
onlj  come  fire  miles.'' 

The  postboy  was  sent  for,  and  the  promise  of  half  a  sovereign  for 
himself  induosd  him  to  undertake  to  convey  Mr.  Birdseye  to  Pud- 
denwell. 

"  Wrap  up  wen,  sir ;  you'll  find  it  mortal  cold  over  the  hills,  and 
here,  Jem,  put  the  gentleman  a  little  litter  into  the  shay  to  keep  his 
feet  warm,"  said  the  landlord. 

Away  went  Mr.  Birdseye,  his  body  smothered  in  his  cloak  and  his 
feet  in  moist  stable  litter,  which  was  more  agreeable  from  its  warmth 
iban  its  perfume.  The  moon  shone  brightly,  and  although  the  roads 
were  rough  and  the  chaise  not  particularly  easy,  all  went  pretty  well 
ftr  the  first  five  miles.  They  began  to  climb  a  long  hill,  and  so  steep 
iris  it  that  the  horses  were  forced  to  stop  now  and  then  to  recover 
their  breath ;  Birdseye  was  tired  of  gazing  out  of  window  over  the 
Ueak  downs,  so  he  went  to  sleep  in  the  comer.  When  he  awoke, 
whidi  he  did  from  a  violent  jerk  that  nearly  dislocated  his  neck,  he 
foand  himself  lying  on  his  side  and  a  window  just  above  his  head. 

"  Lie  quite  still,"  said  a  voice.  "  Til  soon  let  you  out.  Now  then, 
sir,  step  on  the  wheel  and  jump." 

Birdseye  obeyed,  and  found  himself  up  to  his  knees  in  snow.  The 
chaise  was  lying  on  its  side  in  a  ditch. 
"  Where  are  we  ?  What  a  confounded  spot ! " 
"  It  is,  sir —  and  I  don't  know  where  we  are.  We  cannot  be  far 
from  Puddenwell,  however,  so  I  will  disengage  the  horses ;  you  shall 
ride  (me  and  I  the  other,  and  we'll  leave  the  shay  where  it  is,"  said 
thepoetboy. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Bamsley  Birdseye  was  afraid  of  riding  on 
horseback,  and  so  he  told  the  boy,  and  said  he  would  walk  to  the 
nearest  farm,  and  stop  there  for  the  night. 

^  I  only  wish  we  could  find  one ;  but  on  these  hills  you  may  as 
well  look  for  a  needle-  as  a  farm,  or  even  a  barn.  Cast  your  eyes 
round  and  see  if  you  can  see  any  thing  but  liills  and  snow,  for 
I  can't." 

Birdseye  looked -»not  a  bam,  not  a  tree,  or  even  a  bush  was  to 
be  seen. 
"  Beautiful  coursing  country,"  said  the  boy. 
^  Confounded  beautiful  — but  let  us  mount  and  get  out  of  it,"  said 
Birdseye. 

With  the  help  of  the  boy  he  scrambled  into  the  saddle  and  followed 
his  leader.  He  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  felt  very  uncomfortable ; 
his  feelings  were  not  improved  by  finding  himself  unwell  too :  he 
was  sick  and  queer,  which  he  attributed  to  the  fresh  ale  he  had  taken. 
He  trotted  manfully  on,  however,  and  progressed  rapidly  and  safely 
untit  his  horse  made  a  trip,  and  he  was  shot  off  over  his  head.  The 
snow  was  a  sof^  bed  enough ;  he  was  not  hurt,  so  he  mounted  again 
«»  soon  as  he  had  shaken  the  snow  off  his  cloak. 

"We  are  all  right — I  can  see  the  tower  of  Puddenwell  church  — 
hurrah !  get  on,  sir ;  I  was  afraid  we  must  have  slept  on  the  downs." 
The  very  notion  of  such  a  bed  and  such  "  snowy  sheets  "  induced 
Birdseye  to  put  his  horse  along.    In  about  an  hour's  time,  for  they 
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had  to  wind  round  the  hills,  thej  entered  the  streets  of  Paddenwell,  i 
little  antiquated  town,  wliich,  except  at  the  period  of  the  coursiiig 
meetings,  never  saw  a  stranger  within  it 

'^  Here  we  are,  sir,  thank  the  moon  and  stars !— -it's  worth  a  gmne% 
that  it  is,  to  come  over  those  downs  at  night." 

**  And  you  shall  have  one,  and  a  good  supper,  and  a  confounded  bed 
to  boot,"  said  Mr.  Birdseye. 

*^  Thank  you,  sir ;  but  I  doubt  if  such  a  thing  as  a  bed  is  to  bi 
had ;  I  only  hope  you  wrote  down  and  ordered  one  for  yourself;"  aiid 
the  boy.     "  This  way,  sir,  the  club-room  is  up  stairs." 

Birdseye  was  left  to  himself  in  the  passage,  and  was  smprisedtt 
see  no  one  about,  and  the  passage  lamp  nearly  out.  He  looked  at  lui 
watch,  and  found  it  was  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  He  shoatedi  ail 
his  shouts  brought  a  waiter.  He  enquired  for  the  club-room— aul 
he  was  a  member,  and  wanted  a  bed  and  his  man  Slipsby. 

'^  Bless  you,  sir,  the  gentlemen  members  are  all  in  bed  long  ago-* 
the  fires  out,  and  we  were  just  littering  ourselves  down  for  the  ni^ 
in  the  scullery.  Every  bed  is  engaged,  servants'  and  all ;  but  wik 
into  the  kitchen, — there's  a  fire  there,  and  Til  call  master." 

"  Do,  my  good  fellow,  bring  the  landlord  and  a  cup  of  cofiee,  ui 
a  confounded  toast  and  an  egg  or  two ;"  said  Birdseye,  as  he  warmed 
himself  before  the  kitchen  fibre. 

The  landlord  came,  and  having  asked  the  name  of  the  new  mes* 
ber  told  him  that  his  man  not  having  had  a  kennel  engaged  for  YoBt 
as  he  expected  to  find,  had  taken  the  dogs  over  to  a  farm-house  aMk 
five  miles  off —-the  nearest  place  of  accommodation  he  could  hear  oC 

^'  Well,  never  mind  —  let  me  have  coffee  and  something  to  eat,  ni 
a  bed ." 

*^  The  former  you  shall  be  served  with  in  a  few  minutes,  sir,  but  li 
to  a  bed  we  are  full — the  whole  town  is  full — you  ought  to  ban 
written  a  fortnight  before  the  meeting,  and  insured  a  room  here  a 
lodgings  elsewhere — my  servants  are  all  obliged  to  sleep  on  straw  ii 
the  scullery,  or  sit  up,  which  they  please ;"  said  the  landlord. 

"  I'll  give  a  guinea  for  a  bed — a  confounded  guinea,"  said  BirdsejOi 

**  That's  the  reglar  charge,  sir,  at  coursing  meetings.'^ 

"  Then  HI  give  two  for  an  confounded  bed  —  or  three,  if  two  woa^ 
do." 

*^  That  may  be  a  temptation  to  others,  but  not  to  me,  sir :  hen 
comes  the  waiter  with  the  coffee  and  the  ceteras ;  he  shall  go  out  aw 
see  what  he  can  do  in  the  town  for  you." 

Before  Mr.  Birdseye  had  finished  the  coffee  and  the  ceteras,  th 
waiter  returned  to  say  that  a  baker  a  little  below,  for  the  conaJderaticM 
of  the  three  guineas,  would  get  up  two  hours  before  bis  time^  Hi 
*'  set  the  dough  "  at  two^)  and  let  the  gentleman  have  his  bed.  Tk 
landlord  supplied  him  with  clean  wdl-aired  sheets,  and  about  oa 
o'clock,  Mr.  Birds^e  congratulated  himself  on  being  in  a  confoiBidei 
bed.  He  went  off  to  sleep,  having  1^  orders  with  th«  waikr  ft 
Slipsby  to  attend  him  in  the  morning. 
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CHAPTER  in. 


Mb.  Birdsete  woke  up  of  his  own  accord.     He  did  not  know  where 

he  was  at  first,  and  when  he  recollected  that  he  was  in  a  baker's  bed 
in  the  town  of  Puddenwell,  he  thought  it  not  improbable  that  the 
stnmgeness  of  the  place  had  caused  him  to  wake  before  his  usual 
tnne^  especially  as  Slipsbj  had  not  been  in  to  call  him  according  to 
orders.  He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  stood  at  half-past  three.  He 
hd  forgotten  to  wind  it  up.  "  Never  mind,'*  said  he,  *'  I  am  very 
tired,  111  have  another  confounded  nap." 

How  long  he  slept  he  knew  not ;  but  when  he  was  awake  again,  he 
fdt  sore  that  the  day  must  be  far  advanced.  However,  Slipsby  had 
not  arrived,  so  he  turned  on  his  other  side  and  tried  to  sleep  again, 
but  he  could  not.  He  got  up,  partly  dressed  himself,  and  threw  on 
his  great  coat  as  a  wrapping  gown.  He  imdrew  the  curtains  of  a 
little  latticed  window,  and  look^  into  the  street.  Nothing  was  to  be 
Been  but  snow,  and  one  post-chaise  going  along  at  a  slow  pace,  with 
two  gentlemen  smothered  in  coats  and  shawls  inside  of  it. 

He  opened  the  window,  and  looked  up  and  down  the  street,  first  to 
the  right,  then  to  the  left ;  he  did  not  see  a  living  soul,  but  he  did  see 
the  tower  of  a  fine  old  church,  and  on  its  face  the  dial  of  a  clock,  the 
binds  of  which  pointed  to  the  hour  of  1  p.  m. 

''Where's  a  confounded  bell  ?"  almost  screamed  the  astonished  and 
annoyed  Birdseye. 

He  sought  at  the  side  of  the  bed,  behind  the  bed,  looked  in  each  of 
the  comers,  and  near  the  fireplace,  but  no  signs  of  a  bell  were  to  bo 
Been. 

"  Hulloh !  huUob !  below  there  ;  I  suppose  bakers  never  indulge  in 
bells;  hulloh  I" 

"  What  is  the  row,  and  who  are  t/ou  ?"  said  a  boy  with  his  face 
painted  white  as  if  about  to  play  a  ghost's  part. 

**  Where's  your  confounded  master?"  said  Birdseye. 

"  Confounded  !  I  ain't  got  no  confounded,"  replied  the  boy. 

''Pooh!  pooh  I  my  good  boy,  I  don't  mean  any  harm — where  is 
your  master?*' 

"  Grone  out  with  the  bread-cart." 

"  And  Where's  your  mistress  ?" 

"  We  don't  own  one." 

"  Where's  your  confounded  maid  then?"  shouted  our  poor  friend, 
getting  very  cold  and  angry. 

"  We  only  possesses  a  chair-woman,  and  she's  gone  home  to  suckle 
the  babby,"  said  the  boy. 

**  Hang  the  babby — I  wish  it  was  choked, — but  look  here,  my  lad 
—my  good  lad — ^just  run  to  the  inn " 

"  Which  on  'em  ?  there's  two." 

"  Hang  me  if  I  know  the  name  of  it,  but  it's  where  the  confounded 
Club  meets." 

*'  We  ain't  no  such  Club  of  that  name  here— nothing  but  a  Coursing 
Clab,"  aaid  the  boy. 

^  Tfaiif 0  it— ran  there  and  ask  for  my  8enrant«-Mr.  Birdseye's 
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servant,  Slipsby ;  and  if  be  is  not  to  be  found,  tell  the  kndlord  to 
send  me  a  waiter,  or  a  chambermaid,  or  a  boots,  or  an  ostler,  or  even 
a  scullion-wench, — and  order  a  barber,  and  Til  give  you  half-a- 
crown.** 

"  That's  worth  aming  so  easy,"  said  the  boy,  "  and  if  youTl  come 
down  and  mind  shop  while  I  go.  Til  be  back  in  no  time." 
(    "  Mind  a  confounded  shop  I   I  ?  TU  be  hanged  if  I  do,"  said  Birds^ 

"  Then,  I  can't  wag  out.  Master's  orders  is  very  strict^  and  I  ain't 
going  to  be  larrupped  when  he  comes  home,"  said  the  boy. 

"You  won't  be  gone  a  moment— lock  the  door  after  yon,"  said 
Birdseye. 

"No — no — it  won't  do — a  customer  might  come  andTfindthe 
door  locked  and  go  over  to  the  opposition  :  you  come  and  mind  shofH 
and  m  arn  that  half-crown  as  you  talked  about." 

"  Oh,  well !  needs  must  when  the y  eh  ? — here  I  am.    Cut  along 

•—be  quick,"  said  Birdseye  taking  his  place  behind  the  counter  and 
rather  relishing  the  joke  than  not ;  but  the  boy  had  not  been  out  of 
the  door  more  than  a  minute  when  a  little  girl  opened  it,  and  coming 
up  to  the  counter  stared  frightfully  at  seeing  a  fat  dark  man  in  a 
dark  great-coat  and  without  any  neck-doth,  and  seemed  inclined  to 
bolt. 

"  Well,  my  little  dear,  what  is  it?"  said  Bamsley  in  as  mild  a  tone^ 
and  in  as  insinuating  a  manner  as  he  could,  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  child  put  one  of  her  fingers  into  her  mouth,  and  said,  ^  Please^ 
'sir,  mother  wants  a  tuppenny  buster." 

"  Of  course — here  take  it,  my  dear,"  replied  Birdseye,  quite  be* 
wildered  and  handing  her  a  half-gallon  loaf. 

"  How  remarkable  big  your  busters  is  grown  since  yesterday !"  laid 
the  child,  laugliing.  "  Now,  please  sir,  mother  wants  a  penn'orth  of 
bees-wax  and  «  soft-roed  sojer." 

Birdseye  was  fairly  nonplussed  and  shammed  deaf,  in  order  to 
make  the  child  repeat  the  wishes  of  its  mamma.  She  did  so  dis- 
tinctly, but  he  could  make  nothing  of  it  until  he  bid  her  point  out  to 
him  what  it  was  she  wanted.  He  then  discovered  that  it  was  a  piece 
of  thin  cheese,  which  certainly  looked  as  hard  as  its  nick-name,  and  t 
red  herring. 

How  much  of  the  cheese  went  for  a  penny  he  did  not  know,  but  he 
cut  off  about  half  a  pound,  to  the  child's  great  delight,  and  bid  ber 
pick  her  own  herring  out  of  a  tub  — for  he  could  not  think  of  handling 
it  himself. 

"  Please,  sir,  mother  will  pay  next  time,"  said  the  child,  as  she 
left  the  shop  grinning  with  delight. 

"  Oh,  very  well,  my  little  dear,  it's  of  no  consequence,"  replied  o«r 
fat  friend,  looking  Anti-Poor-Law-Unionly. 

Birdseye  was  rather  amused  at  his  first  successful  essay  in  trading; 
but  hoped  that  his  powers  would  not  be  further  taxed.  In  this  be 
was  disappointed.  The  child  spread  such  a  report  of  the  libeimlitj 
displayed  at  the  baker's  shop  that  in  less  than  five  minutes  it  was 


filled  with  customers — all  wanting  articles  upon  credit. 
•.   '<  Hang  me»"  said  BMaejfi  td  him^di^  <<  hatig  m^  i 
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mtt  DM  drive  a  pteUy  brisk  trade,  but  I  wonder  he  trusts  sQch  a 
iupiekms-lookixig  k>t.  I  won't  sell  any  more  till  the  boy  returns,  for 
I  do  not  see  any  journal  or  day-book,  or  whatever  they  call  it,  to 
enter  the  debtors'  names  in." 

When  he  announced  his  intention,  the  shop  was  speedily  clexured, 
jmt  as  the  boy  returned  with  a  waiter.  Birdseye  briefly  explained 
what  had  passed,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  made  himself 
responsible  for  the  sum  of  twenty-one  pence,  as  the  child  was  the 
daughter  of  a  good-for-nothing  old  woman  who  jiever  paid  if  she 
6Nild  help  it.  He  paid  the  money  at  once,  and  gave  the  boy  the 
promised  half-crown,  for  liberality  was  one  of  his  weaknesses.  * 

"  Step  up  stairs,  waiter.    My  servant  has  not  been  over  I  pre- 
fome?" 
"No,  sir.'* 

^  I  am  surprised  at  that** 

"I  am  not,  sir,  for  though  we  have  not  above  a  foot  of  snow  down 
hie,  I  dare  say  it  is  three  or  four  feet  deep  on  the  hills." 

"Just  assist  me  to  dress — get  my  boots  cleaned,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing: — be  quick  about  it  as  I  am  anxious  to  join  the  Club,"  said 
Birdseye.  • 

"Club,  air?     Bless  you,  there  is  not  one  left  to  join.     When 
they  got  up  this  morning  and  saw  the  state  of  the  weather,  they  all 
started  at  once.   The  last  chaise  left  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago," 
said  the  waiter. 
"Where  are  they  all  gone  to ?" 

"  Home,  sir ;  they  know  that  when  a  frost  like  this  sets  in  there 
is  no  chance  of  any  coursing,  and  as  there  is  no  other  amusement  to 
be  had  in  the  place  they  start  off,  and  come  back  again  when  the 
weather  is  open." 

"Well,  never  mind ;  I  suppose  I  can  get  a  bed  at  your  house  now, 
if  I  stop,  and  if  not,  I  can  get  a  chaise  to  Downham  station  ?"  said 
KrdBeje  enquiringly. 

''Oh,  certainly,  sir,  lots  of  beds  now;  but  as  to  chaises,  you  must 
wait  until  some  of  them  come  back,  if  they  can  get  back." 
**  Is  my  carpet-bag  come  to  hand  ?  " 
''No,  sir,  no  carpet-bag  in  the  Lion." 

"Why,  I  left  it  at  Paddington,  and  they  promised  to  send  it  by 
die  next  train." 

"  So  they  may  have  done,  sir.  It  may  be  at  Downham  station, 
hit  unless  you  left  orders  with  them  there  to  send  a  special  mes- 
senger with  it,  you  won't  see  it  until  you  go  there  and  ask  for  it. 
V'e  have  nothing  running  there  regularly,"  said  the  waiter. 

"  Well,  never  mind  for  a  day ;  we  will  send  after  it  if  I  make  up 
my  mind  to  stay — get  me  a  fellow  to  shave  me,  and  let  me  have 
breakfast  ready  as  soon  as  my  boots  are  cleaned." 

"  Jinks  is  gone  his  rounds,  sir.  As  soon  as  he  had  shaved  the  Club 
be  started,  and  won't  be  home  until  nightfall,"  said  the  waiter  ;  **  but 
if  you  can  shave  yourself,  master  will  supply  you  with  the  needfuls ; 
in  short,  sir,  you  had  better  go  up  to  the  Lion  at  once.  You  will 
have  everv  thing  more  comfortable  there  than  in  these  very  humble 
lodgings.''^ 
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Birdseye  thought  bo  too.  He  left  word  with  the  hoy  that  Lis 
master  should  he  sent  up  to  him  to  reeeive  his  monej  on  his  rctunii 
and  followed  the  waiter  up  to  the  Lion  Inn. 

After  having  made  his  toilet  in  a  comfortable  bedroom  with  i 
good  fire  in  it,  Birdseye  was  shown  into  the  club-room,  where  an 
excellent  breakfast  was  prepared  for  him ;  indeed,  so  good  was  it, 
that  being  exceedingly  hungry,  he  thought  he  had  never  seen  lo 
good  a  breakfast  in  his  life. 

"  Capital  sausages,  landlord." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  the  Squire's  own  making,  he's  famous  for  them,  and 
Itlways  supplies  the  Club,"  replied  the  host. 

**  What  magnificent  black  puddings ! " 

"  Ain't  they,  sir  ?  ain't  to  be  equalled  anjrwhere.  The  squke  al- 
ways provides  them." 

*^  Splendid,  and  hang  me  if  I  ever  tasted  such  confounded  spiced  beef 
as  this,"  said  Birdseye. 

'Taint  to  be  got  nowhere  else.  The  Squire  sees  to  it  hunaelf,* 
said  the  host. 

'*  lie  must  be  a  first-rate  man  that,  eh  ?  landlord. 

*'  He  is,  sir ;  one  of  the  old  school,  keeps  open  house  and  is  never 
so  happy  as  when  he  sees  his  friends  round  him  eating  and  drinking, 
and  enjoying  themselves." 

"  I  should  like  to  have  made  his  acquaintance,**  said  Birdseye. 

"  You  may  yet,  sir,  for  if  he  hears  you  are  here,  he  will  rob  me  of 
a  customer,  and  put  you  into  snug  and  comfortable  quarters,"  Baid 
the  host. 

*^  If  you  had  only  been  up  to  breakfast  you  would  have  met  hini 
and  several  other  gentlemen,  but  as  you  arrived  late  and  your  ser- 
vant did  not  come,  I  would  not  allow  you  to  be  disturbed,  espedallj 
as  there  was  no  chance  of  sport." 

"  Any  chance  of  the  post  going  ?  "  asked  Birdseye. 

*^  I  am  afraid  not,  sir,  at  present ;  though,  of  course,  it's  oncertain. 
We  lie  high  here,  sir  ;  I  don't  mean  the  town  itself,  but  the  coontrj 
about  us." 

"  Well,  as  I  am  here,  I  think  I  shall  stay  a  day  or  two,  and  aee  how 
things  turn  out.  By  the  bye,  let  a  special  messenger  be  sent  to 
Downham  station  for  my  carpet  bag,  and  another  over  to  the  farmt 
where  my  man  Slipsby  is  with  the  dogs.  Let  me  have  a  newspaper, 
and  send  a  waiter  to  clear  away." 

^^At  what  hour  will  you  dine,  sir,  and  what  will  you  have  for 
dinner  ?  " 

"  Oh,  about  seven  or  half-past.    Pll  leave  the  dinner  to  you." 

The  landlord  placed  a  paper,  which  one  of  the  members  had  luckily 
left  behind  him,  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Birdseye,  and,  having  cleared 
away,  left  him  to  digest  its  contents.  Having  read  it  far  some  quarter 
of  an  hour,  he  winked  and  blinked,  turned  himself  round  on  Wb  8ofi^ 
and  went  fast  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DT  four  o'clock  Birdseye  awoke.  He  felt  cold ;  and  no  wonder : 
re  was  neiurlj  out.  He  rose  and  rang  the  bell.  While  tlie  waiter 
absent  to  fill  the  scuttle,  he  sidled  to  the  window.  He  was 
yad  to  see  that  the  snow  was  falling  in  large  flakes  too  heavy  to 
lised  about,  here,  there,  and  every  where,  as  they  are  wont  to  be. 
f  came  down  flop,  flop,  flop  ;  one  could  hear  them  fall. 
rhis  is  very  pleasant  certainly.  I  wish  I  was  in  town  again.  I 
it  to  have  taken  Tom  Brigg8*s  advice.  But  never  mind.  The 
r  it  falls,  the  sooner  it  will  cease.  We  shall  have  a  fine  confounded 
^  to-morrow. 

be  waiter  having  made  up  the  fire,  retreated.  Mr.  Birdseye  re- 
id  his  paper  and  his  nap. 

lien  he  awoke  again  he  found  the  table  drawn  up  close  to  the 
and  wax-candles  shedding  a  bright  gleam  on  a  very  white  table- 
L  The  landlord  entered,  bearing  a  dish  of  stewed  lampreys  and 
reen  of  delicious  mutton-broth. 

Ccmfounded  fine  I "  said  Birdseye,  as  he  tasted  the  broth. 
The  Squire's  receipt,  sir ;  must  be  good." 
The  very  best  lampreys  I  ever  partook  of,  and  so  early." 
YeSy  sir,  the  Squire  has  friends  in  Worcestershire." 
way  went  tureen  and  lamprcy-dish,  and  on  came  a  beautiful 
ted  rump  of  beef  and  a  boiled  sirloiu. 

This  is  reversing  the  usual  routine,"  said  Birdseye.     "  We  gene- 
'  salt  and  boil  our  rumps,  and  roast  our  sirloins. 
It's  the  Squire's  plan,  sir." 
And  he  is  confoundedly  right,    I've  dined  -—  hang  me  if  I  have 

Not  yet,  sir.  Tou  must  taste  the  Squire's  pudding  and  his  mince 
A  regular  coursing  pudding,  sir  ;  full  of  good  things  and  plenty 
let,  and  such  mince-meat  you  never  tasted  before.  A  year  old, 
lots  of  prunes  and  all  manner  of  good  things  in  it.  None  of  your 
f  aperient  currants,  and  nothing  else." 

3uld  Birdseye  refuse  to  taste  the  pudding  and  the  pie  after  such 
Munmendation  ?    Not  he. 

Confounded  —  by  heaven  !  I  shall  be  surfeited  if  I  eat  any  more. 
what  will  happen,  I  am  resolved  to  make  the  man  who  invented 
d  my  intimate  friend.  Take  away  :  I  may  truly  say  —  I  have 
d." 

Not  yety  sir ;  you  must  try  the  Squire's  cream  cheese,  and  the 
Sweatcombe  water-cresses  ;  they  are         " 
But  I  shall  be  ill ;  eh  ?" 
Never,  sir ;  just  try  them." 

^lendid — confounded  fine ! "  said  Birdseye.  "  Now  I  have  dined. 
me  have  a  pint  of  sherry,  and  then  a  cup  of  coflee,  and  I  shall 
ore  nothing  else  to-night." 

Sorry  to  say,  sir,  I  have  not  a  wine  licence.     You  can  have  spirits 
IV  kind ;  but  wine  I  dare  not  sell,"  said  the  landlord. 
Bat  surely  the  Gub  drink  wine  ?  **  asked  our  fat  friend. 
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**  Oh,  certainly,  sir ;  champagne,  daret,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing; 
but  thej  have  their  own  cellar,  and  I  have  not  got  the  key  of  it,"  said 
the  host." 

"  Then  what  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

**  Try  a  little  of  the  Squire's  punch,  sir.  Whiskey  or  gin  maide 
verj  weak,  with  a  little  lemon-peel—" 

^'  I  never  drink  spirits  in  any  shape  or  form,*'  said  Birdseye. 

^'  Never  mind,  try  the  Squire's  mixture  for  once ;  for  there  is,  tt 
he  says,  not  a  headache  in  a  gallon  of  it ;  it  all  goes  into  the  ■  , 
that  is,  elsewhere  —  in  the  morning.** 

The  landlord  brought  in  a  smaJl  jug  of  the  liquid  in  apite  of  Ur. 
Birdseye's  negative  shake  of  the  head.  He  put  a  glaaa  of  it  into  hii 
guest's  hand. 

''Hang  mel**  said  Birdseye,  ^'this  ia  confounded <—ooiifoimded 
good,  and  no  mistake  about  it." 

''  I  thought  you  would  like  it,  sir ;  every  body  does." 

"  Like  it,  eh  ?  confoundedly  T* 

Mr.  Birdseye  finished  his  jug,  hoped  he  might  be  able  to  have  a 
personal  introduction  to  the  inventive  Squire,  and  retired  to  bed,  ate 
having  ascertained  that  the  special  messengers  sent  after  hia  caipet 
bag  and  his  man  Slipsby  had  both  returned  without  having  been  nk 
to  reach  their  destinations  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  anew. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  our  friend,  ''  they'll  turn  up  in  the  confounded 
morning." 


CHAPTER  V. 

MoBNiKG  came,  and  with  it  a  waiter  to  say  that  it  had  been  anowisg 
all  night  and  freezing  too. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Birdseye,  "let  there  be  a  good  fire  in  the  dob- 
room  ;  get  me  the  same  sort  of  breakfast  I  had  yesterday,  and  tbe 
morning  paper." 

The  waiter  did  not  reply,  but,  having  put  his  maatei's  ahaviog 
tilings  on  the  table,  retreated. 

Birdseye  rose,  shaved  himself,  looked  anxiously  at  the  colour  of  hii 
shirt — his  onl^  phirt — collar,  and  rushed  down  stairs.  "  I  say,  huid- 
lord,  how  is  this  ?  Where  are  the  sausages,  and  the  bog's  pudding!^ 
and " 

"  Sorry  to  say,  sir,  they  are  exhausted— eaten— gone.  Ton  bad 
the  last  yesterday." 

"  But  where  is  the  morning  paper  ?  " 

'<  The  mail  cannot  travel,  sir ;  all  the  roads  are  blodced  np  bj  the 
snow,"  said  the  landlord. 

"  AVhat  am  I  to  do  ?  Ill  be  off  to  town.  Order  me  a  port- 
chaise." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  sir,  if  the  mail  cart  can't  travel,  nothing  eba 
can.     We're  blocked  up,  sir." 

**  What,  am  I  to  be  shut  up  in  this  confounded  town  without  even  a 
paper,  eh  ?    Is  there  a  library  ?  " 

*<  If  you  send  to  our  clergyman  he  will  lend  yon  aome  book%  a^V 
but  we  hare  no  library." 
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^  Well,  eend  to  bim  with  mj  compliments,  Mr.Bomslej  Birdseye's 
somplimentfl,  and  shall  be  glad  of  his  company  to  dinner  at  five^^ 
Biad  y?v«-^  to-day,  and  in  &e  meanwhile  should  be  glad  if  he  could 
lend  me  a  book  or  two." 

The  landlord  went  out  to  execute  the  order,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
returned  to  say  that  the  clerg3rman  was  very  ill,  and  was  sorry  to  say 
Alt  he  had  nothing  but  works  on  divinity  to  offer  as  a  loan  to  the 
polite  gentleman  at  the  inn. 

^  Never  mind — never  mind— I  will  jog  on  somehow.  Is  Slipsby, 
ny  man,  arrived  ?  " 

**  No  chance  of  it  I  am  afraid,  sir ;  we're  regularly  blocked  in  by 
the  snow,"  said  the  landlord,  preparing  to  leave  die  room. 

^  Stop,  stop,  is  there  no  confounded  decent  sort  of  man  in  the 
[dace  that  I  can  ask  to  dine  with  me  ?  " 

"  No  one,  sir,  I  am  sony  to  say.  Ours  is  a  very  poor  place,  and 
except  little  tradespeople  and  labourers  we  have  nobody.** 

**  Then  you  must  dine  with  me  yourself.  I  cannot  go  through  a 
soofonnded  day  without  books,  newspapers,  or  company.  Let  us  have  a 
good  dinner,  and  a  repetition  of  that  worthy  squire's  whiskey  punch." 

The  landlord  made  a  low  bow,  and  put  as  good  a  dinner  as  he 
Bonld  on  the  table.  He  sat  down  to  it  with  his  guest,  and  made  him- 
idf  as  agreeable  as  he  could. 

This  lasted  for  five  days  amidst  snow— snow — snow ;  our  fat 
friend  having  got  through  one  of  the  five  by  lying  in  bed  whilst  his 
linen  was  submitted  to  the  action  of  soap  and  water.  On  the  sixth 
the  landlord  announced — and  a  very  unpleasant  annoimcement  it  was 
—that  nothing  was  left  in  his  larder. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Birdseye,  "  send  to  the  butcher's  for  a  con- 
Branded  fine  leg  of  Southdown  mutton.     I  can  put  up  with  that." 

**Ahl  sir — he's  regularly  cleaned  out — killed  and  sold  every 
Sung — the  snow,  sir,  the  snow." 

"Hang  me,"  said  Birdseye,  "  what's  to  be  done?  Ham  and  eggs 
-*  bacon  and  eggs  —  any  thing." 

"Not  an  egg  to  be  got,  sir;  and  as  ham  and  bacon,  we're 
buikrupts  —  in  the  Gazette,  sir." 

Poor  Birdseye  having  nothing  else  to  do,  and  having  the  prospect 
of  starvation  before  liim  unless  he  could  survive  on  bread  and  cheese, 
he  took  to  being  ill. 

It  was  a  happy  thought,  for  it  put  into  his  head  to  send  for  a 
medical  man,  and  he  wondered  he  had  not  thought  of  it  before. 

"  I  am  dying,  landlord, —  I  feel  it, —  but  send  for  a  doctor,  and  let 
me  be  killed  in  a  legitimate  manner.    I  do  not  wish  to  be  sat  upon." 

**  Fm  sorry  to  say,  sir,  Spints,  our  apothecary,  left  Puddenwell  just 
before  the  snow  set  in,  and  has  not  been  back  since." 

« Then  what  am  I  to  do  ?" 

**I  can't  say,  sir — take  to  your  bed  and  water-gruel:  we  have 
(ilenty  of  Embden  groats  in  the  house,  and  as  you  have  no  change  of 
linen  here,  have  of  sheets.  I  think  it  is  the  best  plan  I  can  re- 
commend." 

Birdseye  took  the  advice  given  to  him  and  took  to  his  bed.  At 
the  end  of  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival— when  he  was  reduced  by 
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two  stone  and  a  half  from  his  original  weight —  the  landlrod  of  the 
Lion  camo  in  with  joyful  looks,  to  tell  him  that  a  rapid  thaw  had 
taken  place  during  the  night,  and  that  thej  certainlj  would  be  able 
to  course  on  the  Monday  following. 

*^  Are  the  roads  passable  F**  said  Birdseye. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  the  mail-cart  and  the  apothecary  are  arrived." 

*^  Then  order  out  a  confounded  post-chaise  /or  the  Downham  Sta- 
tion  immediately.     Let  me  have  my  bill." 

"  The  Secretary  of  the  Club  will  furnish  you  with  that,  sir." 

"  Curse  the  Club.     Let  mc  only  once  get  fairly  out  of  this  place, 

and  if  ever  I .   Tell  the  confounded  post-boy  Til  give  him  a  guinea 

if  he  takes  me  safely  to  Downham  Station  in  time  for  the  next  up^ 
train." 

^'  And  your  carpet-bag,  and  your  servant,  and  your  dogs?"  said  the 
landlc»*d. 

"  I  shall  stop  the  former,  and  as  to  the  latter,  tell  him  to  go  up  to 
Tattersalls  as  quick  as  he  can  with  the  greyhounds,  for  I  shall  hiTe 
him  and  them  knocked  down  together  in  one  lot  to  the  very  first 
bidder." 

'*  And  the  Squire,  sir,  and  the  sausages,  and  the  hog's  puddings,  and 
the " 

"  m  write  to  him  for  the  recipes :  but  now,  my  dear  Mr.  Landlord, 
if  you  have  a  particle  of  feeling  in  your  composition,  get  me  out  of 
this  confounded  town  as  soon  as  you  can:  HI  stand  god&ther  to  your 
next  boy  if  you  will." 

There  was  no  resisting  this  appeaL  The  chaise  was  brought  to 
the  door,  and  with  a  hop,  skip,  and  a  jump,  poor  Birdseye  leapt  into  it 
Away  went  the  nags,  and  when  they  had  cleared  the  town,  he  of- 
fered up  a  prayer  as  sincere  as  lips  ever  uttered,  that  he  might  nerer 
see  it  again.  As  the  chaise  wended  its  way  slowly  up  a  long  hill» 
several  carts  and  carriages  passed  him ;  he  let  down  the  front  ^SM 
to  ask  his  driver  the  meaning  of  such  a  sight. 

"  The  dogs,  sir,  and  all  the  gents  going  back  to  PuddenweD.  Tlie 
frost  is  broken  up  and  they'll  course  to-morrow.    Shall  I  turn  badL?' 

"  Not  for  the  world,"  said  Birdseye. 

<*  Here  comes  the  Squire,  sir.  It  is  all  right,  you  may  depend 
upon  it." 

"  Drive  on, — drive  on,  or  you  will  forfeit  your  confounded  guinea,* 
said  Birdseye,  as  he  passed  a  tine,  hale,  handsome-looking  man  driTiog 
a  powerful  grey  horse  in  a  regular-built  dog-cart. 

He  arrived  safely  at  Downham  Station,  recovered  his  carpet-ba^^ 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  first  up-train. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  ^*  for  a  confounded  dinner  at  the  Club  with  Tom 
^i*%g8,  and  to  read  up  all  the  papers." 

He  got  safe  to  his  Club,  asked  the  waiter  if  his  friend  was  going 
to  dine,  and  was  told  he  rather  thought  not^  for  that  he  had  not  been 
to  the  Club  since  his  marriage  with  Miss  Kitty  Swallowly,  whidi 
took  place  just  before  the  FROST  FOR  A  FORTNIGHT. 
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THE   HERRING  PIE. 

It  was  a  cold  winter's  evening  :  the  rich  banker  Brounker  had  drawn 
his  easy  chair  close  into  the  corner  of  the  store,  and  sat  smoking  his 
long  clay  pipe  with  great  complacency,  while  his  intimate  friend,  Van 
Grote,  employed  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  occupied  the  opposite 
comer.  All  was  quiet  in  the  house,  for  Brounker's  wife  and  children 
were  gone  to  a  masked  ball,  and,  secure  from  fear  of  interruption,  the 
two  fnends  indulged  in  a  confidential  conversation. 

"  I  cannot  think,"  said  Van  Grote,  "  why  you  should  refuse  your 
consent  to  the  marriage.  Berkenrode  can  give  his  daughter  a  good 
fortune,  and  you  say  that  your  son  is  desperately  in  love  with  her." 

"  I  don't  object  to  it,"  said  Brounker.  "  It  is  my  wife  who  will 
not  hear  of  it." 

**  And  what  reason  has  she  for  refusing  ?" 

^  One  which  I  cannot  tell  you,"  said  his  friend,  sinking  his  voice. 

^  Oh  I  a  mystery. — Come,  out  with  it.  You  know  I  have  always 
been  frank  and  open  with  you,  even  to  giving  you  my  opinion  of 
your  absurd  jealousy  of  your  wife." 

^  Jealous  of  my  wife  ?  nonsense !  Have  I  not  just  sent  her  to  a 
masked  baU  ?" 

**  I  don't  wonder  you  boast  of  it.  I  should  like  to  have  seen  you 
do  as  much  when  you  were  first  married.  To  be  sure,  you  had  reason 
to  look  sharply  after  her,  for  she  was  the  prettiest  woman  in  Amster- 
dam. Unfortunately,  she  has  taken  such  advantage  of  your  love,  that 
the  grey  mare  has  become  the  better  horse,  and  you  refuse  an  ad- 
vantageous match  for  your  son,  to  gratify  her  caprice." 

"  You  are  quite  wrong,  my  good  friend.  I  never  allow  any  one  to 
be  master  here  but  myself;  and  in  the  present  instance  I  cannot  blame 
Clotilda.     The  secret  of  her  refusal  lies  in  a  herring  pie." 

"  A  herring  pie!"  exclaimed  Van  Grote. 

"  Yes,  a  herring  pie.  You  may  remember  it  was  a  favourite  dainty 
of  mine,  and  that  my  wife  could  not  endure  even  the  smell  of  it.  Well, 
during  the  first  years  of  my  marriage,  I  must  confess  that  I  was  a 
Ettle — a  very  little — ^jealous  of  Clotilda.  My  situation  obliged  me  to 
keep  open  house,  and  among  the  young  sparks  who  \dsited  us,  none 
gave  me  so  much  uneasiness  as  the  handsome  Colonel  Berkenrode. 
The  reputation  that  he  had  already  acquired  for  gallantry  was  enough 
to  create  alarm,  and  the  marked  attention  he  paid  my  wife  convinced 
me  it  was  well  founded.  What  could  I  do  ?  It  was  impossible  to 
forbid  him  the  house,  for  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  deprive  me  of  the 
government  contracts ;  in  other  words,  to  ruin  me.  After  pondering 
deeply  on  the  subject,  I  decided  on  doing  nothing,  until  the  danger 
should  become  imminent ;  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  know  how 
tlihigs  rcadlj  stood.    Having  just  purchased  this  house,  I  ^»kx%^  ^ 
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secret  closet  to  be  made  behind  the  stove  here.  It  communicates  with 
my  private  room,  and  from  it  I  could  overhear  every  thing  that 
passed  in  this  apartment  without  risk  of  being  discovered.  Thank 
God  I  have  had  no  use  for  it  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and,  indeed,  I 
do  not  even  know  what  has  become  of  the  key.  Satisfied  with  this 
precaution,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  leave  Clotilda  when  any  of  her  ad- 
mirers paid  her  a  visit,  though  I  promise  you  that  some  of  the  Co- 
lonel's gallant  speeches  made  me  wince." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  interrupted  his  friend,  "  you  showed  a  most 
commendable  patience.  In  your  place  I  should  have  contented 
myself  with  forbidding  my  wife  to  receive  his  visits." 

<<  Tliere  spoke  the  old  bachelor.  But  as  I  did  not  want  to  drive 
her  headlong  into  his  arms,  I  went  a  diffei'ent  way  to  work.  Day 
afler  day  I  was  forced  to  listen  to  the  insidious  arguments  of  the 
seducer.  My  wife — I  must  own  she  made  a  stout  defence — at  one 
time  tried  ridicule,  at  another  entreaty,  to  deter  him  from  his  pursuit 
of  her.  He  began  to  lose  hope  in  proportion  as  I  gained  it,  till  one 
day  he  bethought  himself  of  threatening  to  blow  out  his  brains  if  fihe 
would  not  show  him  some  compassion.  Moved  at  this  proof  of  the 
strength  of  his  passion,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  pleaded  that  she  wai 
not  free — in  short,  she  gave  him  to  understand  that  I  was  the  obstacle 
to  liis  happiness.  Berkenrode  was  too  well  skilled  in  the  art  of 
seduction  not  to  see  that  he  had  gained  a  point.  He  raved,  cuned 
me  as  the  cause  of  his  misery,  and  tried  to  obtain  a  promise  from  her 
in  case  she  should  become  a  widow.  She  stopped  him  peremptorilj ; 
but  I  never  closed  an  eye  that  night,  and  Clotilda,  thougli  she  did  not 
know  that  I  watched  her,  was  as  uneasy  as  myself.  On  the  followiiig 
day  a  circumstance  occurred  that  increased  her  agitation.  While  at 
breakfast,  a  message  came  from  the  cook  asking  to  see  me  alone.  I 
desired  him  to  come  in  (as  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  interfering  in 
domestic  affairs)  and  commimicate  his  business  in  my  wife's  presenca 
When  the  man  entered  he  was  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  and  scarcely  seemed 
to  know  what  he  was  about.  At  last  he  told  me  that  he  had  received 
a  packet  containing  a  small  bottle,  three  hundred  guldens,  and  a  note, 
in  which  he  was  requested  to  put  the  contents  of  the  former  into  the 
first  herring  pie  he  should  prepare  for  me.  He  was  assured  that  he 
might  do  so  without  fear,  as  the  contents  of  the  bottle  were  quite 
harmless,  and  would  give  a  delicious  flavour  to  the  pie.  An  additional 
reward  was  promised  if  he  complied  with  the  request  and  kept  hia 
own  counsel.  The  honest  fellow,  who  was  much  attached  to  me,  said 
he  was  convinced  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  afllkir,  and 
should  not  be  happy  till  bottle  and  money  were  out  of  his  hands.  I 
poured  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  on  a  lump  of  sugar,  and  gave  it  to 
my  wife's  lap-dog.  It  fell  into  convulsions,  and  died  in  a  £ev 
minutes.  The  case  was  now  plain ;  there  had  been  an  attempt  to 
poison  me.  Never  shall  I  forget  Clotilda's  pale  face  as  she  threw 
herself  weeping  into  my  arms  —  'Poison  I  A  murder^!'  she  ex- 
claimed, clasping  me  as  if  to  shield  me  from  danger ;  *  Merciful 
Heaven,  protect  us  both  I '  I  consoled  her  with  the  assurance  that  I 
was  thankful  to  my  unknown  enemy,  who  was  the  means  of  shoaing 
me  how  much  she  loved  me.  That  day  Berkenrode  cama  at  the  usm) 
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hour ;  but  in  Tain  did  I  take  my  scat  in  mj  hiding-place,  he  was  not 
admitted.  I  afterwards  found  that  she  had  sent  him  a  letter,  threaten- 
ing if  ever  he  came  again  that  her  husband  should  be  informed  of  all 
that  had  passed.  Ue  made  many  attempts  to  soften  her  resolution, 
bat  to  no  purpose,  and  a  year  afterwards  he  married.  No  acquaint- 
ance has  ever  existed  between  the  families ;  and  now  you  know 
why  my  wife  refuses  her  consent  to  our  son's  marriage  with  Berken- 
rode's  daughter." 

"  I  cannot  blame  her,**  said  Van  Grote.  "  Who  would  have  thought 
l^t  Berkenrode,  a  soldier,  and  a  man  of  honour^  could  have  been 
capable  of  such  a  rascally  deed  ?  ^ 

^  Hal  ha!  ha ! "  laughed  Brounker ;  '^ and  do  you  really  think  it 
WIS  the  general  who  sent  the  poison  ?  ^ 

**  Why,  who  else  ?  '^ 

*'  Myself  to  be  sure  !  The  whole  was  my  own  contrivance,  and  it 
ooot  me  three  hundred  guldens  in  a  present  to  my  cook  ;  but  it  was 
mooej  well  laid  out,  for  I  saved  my  wife,  and  got  rid  of  her  trouble- 
some lap-dog  at  the  same  tune." 

^  Do  you  know,  Brounker,  I  think  it  was  rather  a  shabby  trick  to 
leave  Berkenrode  under  such  an  imputation ;  and  now  that  your  son's 
happiness  depends  on  your  wife's  being  undeceived  —  " 

^  I  am  aware  of  all  that,  but  to  undeceive  her  now  is  not  so  easy 
as  yoa  think.  How  can  I  expect  her  to  disbelieve  a  circumstance 
in  which  for  the  last  twenty  years  she  has  put  implicit  faith." 

He  was  interrupted  by  &e  entrance  of  Yrow  Brounker.  Her 
dheeks  were  flushed,  and  she  saluted  Van  Grote  rather  stiffly. 

''  What !  not  at  the  ball,  Clotilda  ?  "  asked  her  husband. 

"l^o!  I  had  a  bad  headache,"  she  replied,  ^'and  Maurice  lias 
ptemised  to  take  charge  of  his  sisters.  But  I  have  come  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  been  thinking  over  his  marriage  with  Mina  Berkenrode, 
and  have  altered  my  mind  on  that  subject.  In  short,  I  shall  withdraw 
nj  exposition  to  the  matclu" 

Thia  friends  looked  at  each  other  in  astonishment. 

•*  By  the  bye,"  she  continued,  "  here  is  a  key  I  found  some  time 
ago  ;  1  think  it  must  belong  to  you." 

**  Well,  Clotilda,"  said  her  husband,  striving  to  hide  his  confusion 
as  he  took  the  key,  '<  this  is  good  news  about  the  marriage  — • " 

^  Suppose  you  and  your  friend  celebrate  it  by  a  supper.  There  is 
a  herring  pie  in  the  house,  and  you  need  not  fear  that  it  is  poisoned." 

She  left  the  room.  Brounker  looked  foolish,  and  Van  Grote  rubbed 
his  hands  as  he  exclaimed,  <^  Caught  in  your  own  trap  1  He  who  digs 
a  pit  for  his  enemy  shall  fall  into  it  himself." 

•*  Nevertheless,"  replied  Brounker,  « I  think  I  have  got  well  out  of 


mine." 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  TOULOUSE. 

THE  FLOWER  FAIR.  —  CARNIVAL  CUSTOMS. — THE  STORY  OP  LAROLLBS. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  larger  French  towns  are  less  known  to  English- 
men and  to  foreigners  in  general,  than  the  pleasant  city  of  Toidoiue. 
Situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  great  lines  of  road  be* 
tween  Paris  and  the  frontier,  it  is  rarely  visited  by  strangers,  onleis 
when  some  stray  invalid  from  Montpellier  or  Bagn^res,  or  some 
rambler  in  the  Pyrenees,  wanders  out  of  his  route  to  pass  a  daj  at 
what  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  France.  At 
various  periods  of  French  history,  Toulouse  has  played  a  remarkable 
part,  and  the  striking  and  frequently  sanguinary  scenes  that  hiTe 
passed  there  have  furnished  abundant  materials  to  writers  of  histori- 
cal romance.  Any  political  weight  she  may  have  boasted  in  turbulent 
and  feudal  days  has  long  been  lost,  and  her  importance  is  now  no 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  town,  containing  a  population  of  ninetf 
thousand  souls,  a  large  proportion  of  them  wealthy  and  intelligent 
people,  possessing  a  university,  and  a  moderate  share  of  inland  com- 
merce, and  situated  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  smiling  of  French 
provinces.  Celebrated  for  a  considerable  period  as  the  abode  of 
learning  and  the  arts,  she  still  strives  hard  to  maintain  her  ti^  of 
la  docte  ville.  The  public  libraries  are  large  and  well  stored,  and 
there  are  annual  prizes  given  for  the  best  poems  and  paintings.  Mane 
also  is  much  cultivated,  and  perhaps  in  no  part  of  France  does  there 
exist  more  taste  for  that  art. 

The  capital  of  Languedoc  has  long  been  a  city  of  refuge  for  the 
royalist  party  in  France.  A  large  number  of  staunch  adherents  of 
the  Bourbons,  finding  on  their  return  from  exile,  in  1816,  that  their 
fidelity  was  likely  to  meet  with  little  recompence  at  courts  beyond  a 
smile  and  a  few  fair  words,  retired  to  the  provinces^  and  many  of 
them  came  to  Toulouse.  The  revolution  of  1830  sent  another  rein« 
forcement  of  legitimatists  from  the  capital  southwards.  There  is  also 
a  fair  sprinkling  of  republicans,  whose  organs  are  one  or  two 
newspapers,  through  which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  that 
party  in  France,  tiicy  fulminate  unlimited  abuse  of  king  and  govern- 
ment,  perfidious  England,  and  tyrannical  Russia — abuse  whidi  occa* 
sionally  receives  a  check  in  the  shape  of  a  prosecution,  fine^  and  im- 
prisonment. 

Toulouse  may  be  considered  the  head  quarters  of  French  epicorisni, 
or,  we  should  rather  say,  the  storehouse  or  granary  whence  the  refined 
gastronomes  and  modem  LucuUi  of  Paris  draw  some  of  the  most  ines- 
timable treasures  known  to  the  bon-vivant  world.  The  ponhry  of 
Languedoc  are  the  finest  in  France,  game  abundant,  vegetables  exed- 
lent,  and  in  vast  variety,  melons,  grapes,  and  all  kinds  of  fridti^  toy 
&ie,  and  of  the  most  delicioas  flavour.    Thenthetniflk^  thalMc  fsi 
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jum  of  the  French  artiste  en  cuUiney  is  plentiful  as  potatoes;  Toulouse 
hams  and  chareuterie  are  renowned  as  those  of  Westphalia  or  Maj- 
ence,  and,  though  last  not  least,  it  is  in  the  department  of  the  Ga- 
ronne that  the  greatest  perfection  has  heen  attained  in  the  cruel  art 
of  fattening  the  livers  of  weh-footcd  hipeds,  until  they  hecome  nearly 
18  large  as  their  whole  bodies. 

The  country  immediately  around  Toulouse  is  rather  to  be  called 
pretty  than  picturesque.  Of  mountains  there  are  none  nearer  than 
the  Pyrenees,  which  may  be  seen  rising  some  forty  or  fif^y  miles  off, 
and  forming  a  magnificent  boundary  to  the  horizon.  There  is,  how- 
ever,  less  than  usual  of  that  monotony  commonly  complained  of  in  a 
ftu  country.  Chateaux  and  country-houses  are  numerous,  the  pea- 
suits'  cottages  are  surrounded  by  fiower  gardens,  and  embowered  in 
vines,  while  the  Garonne  and  its  tributaries  wind  their  silver  streams 
through  the  most  luxuriant  com  fields  and  vineyards.  No  climate 
ein  be  more  delightful  than  that  of  this  part  of  France.  Winter  is 
comparatively  unknown  there ;  a  few  slight  frosts,  tempered  by  a  sun 
that  sheds  warmth  even  in  January,  being  all  that  one  usually  expe- 
riences of  that  season.  On  the  other  hand,  the  summer  usually  lasts  for 
five  months  of  the  twelve,  the  heat  rarely  too  great  to  be  agreeable, 
or  at  least  bearable  —  very  different  from  the  iirican  temperature  of 
the  neighbouring  district  of  Provence,  and  tempered  from  time  to 
time  by  refreshing  storms  and  rains.     If  we  add  to  the  various  advan- 

a;e8  already  enumerated,  that  of  an  opera,  which  in  France  deserv- 
y  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  out  of  Paris,  we  think  we  are  justified 
in  aflbming  Toulouse  to  be,  as  a  residence,  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  numerous  English  who  take  up  their  abode  upon  the  continent. 
As  yet  it  is  a  terra  incognita  to  our  countrymen,  and  as  recently  as 
1841  there  were  not  twenty  English  residents  in  the  place. 

It  would  be  worth  the  while  of  any  person  not  particularly  pressed 
for  time,  and  who  should  be  passing  in  the  merry  month  of  May 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  capital  of  Languedoc,  to  go  so  much  out  of 
his  way,  were  it  only  to  witness  the  fiower  fair  which  takes  place  at 
Toulouse  at  that  season  of  the  year.  It  is  no  horticultural  fete  or 
brilliant  flower-show  ;  nothing  of  Chiswick  or  the  Surrey  Zoological 
about  it;  few  plants  designated  by  multisyllabic  names,  unpronounce- 
able save  by  Scotch  gardeners,  few  exotics,  no  peas  as  big  as  musket 
balls,  and  a  total  absence  of  strawberries,  of  which  two  fill  a  pottle. 
All  these  attractions  are  lacking  at  the  foire  aux  fleurs  of  Toulouse, 
which  is  nevertheless  exceedingly  to  our  taste,  and  must  be,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  to  the  taste  of  all  lovers  of  the  picturesque  and 
beautiful.  The  old  street,  known  as  the  Rue  du  Taur,  which  extends 
lor  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  nearly  a  straight  line,  assumes  for  the  time 
the  appearance  of  an  avenue  of  fiowers  and  verdure.  The  night 
before  the  fair,  numbers  of  persons  may  be  seen  busied  in  erecting 
small  stages  and  rows  of  planks,  rising  one  above  the  other,  upon 
which  to  place  the  plants.  By  two  or  three  hours  after  daybreak  the 
street  is  lined  on  either  side,  and  the  walls  concealed,  by  a  perfect 
mantle  of  flowers,  which  infringes  in  many  instances  upon  the  doors 
ind  windows^  and  scarcely  leaves  the  needful  allowance  of  light  to  the 
ipluantanta.    The  quaint  dd  buildings  of  the  Bue  du  Taur  upon  the 
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stones  of  which  may  here  and  there  be  seen  some  carved  device  or 
time-worn  blazon,  overtop  the  flowering  grove,  which  rises,  however, 
in  many  instances  to  the  first  story,  and  seem  to  look  down  in  asto- 
nishment at  the  beautiful  array  that  contrasts  so  strangely  with  their 
grimy  walls.  The  climate  of  Languedoc  is  particularly  favourable  to 
flowers,  and  the  di<)play  on  these  occasions  is  magnificent,  eonsbting 
not  only  of  small  plants,  but  of  floweriog  bushes  and  trees,  planted 
in  tubs  and  boxes.  Here  is  seen  the  pomegranate,  with  its  blood- 
coloured  blossoms,  the  rose,  in  every  tint  and  variety,  seringas,  with 
their  overpoweringly  delicious  odour,  the  lemon-scented  verbenU) 
not  scrubby  little  plants,  twenty  inches  high,  bnt  noble  fellows,  riang 
five  or  six  feet  out  of  their  solid  wooden  boxes,  covered  with  blossoms 
like  lilac  feathers,  and  evidently  considering  themselves  on  a  perfect 
equality  with  the  orange  and  citron  trees  that  are  placed  beside  them, 
and  that  exhibit  at  one  and  the  same  time  bu^  flower,  and  froit 
Then  the  Floras  who  tend  tliis  temporary  parterre  are  frequently  hj 
no  means  undeserving  of  notice;  dark-eyed,  black-haired  damsels, 
glowing  with  health,  and  the  ruddy  hue  of  whose  cheeks  floriies 
through  the  coating  of  bronze  with  which  the  Languedocian  son  has 
overlaid  it ;  tight-boddiced  wenches  with  shortjupansp  exhibiting  neatly* 
turned  ancles ;  broad-leafed  straw  hats,  or  handkerchiefs  of  brilliant 
colours,  covering  their  heads.  As  the  day  advances  the  scene  be- 
comes more  animated.  Purchasers  and  loungers  throng  to  the  flower 
fair.  All  ranks  and  classes  are  to  be  seen  there ;  and  the  faahionaUe 
dame,  while  purchasing  the  orange  trees  that  are  to  shade  her  bal- 
cony, and  exclude  the  summer  heat  from  her  silken  bondoir,  is  el- 
bowed by  the  poor  but  light-hearted  grisette,  cheapening  the  pai  de 
fieurs  de  dix  sous^  which  is  to  form  the  chief  ornament  of  her  hmnble 
attic.  But  let  us  pass  on  through  this  lane  of  blossoms,  and  arrive 
at  the  open  place  or  square  which  terminates  it.  What  a  contrast  is 
there !  What  a  sudden  passage  from  the  beautiful  and  ornamental  to 
the  homely  and  useful !  Scarcely  are  we  out  of  scent  of  the  belia- 
tropes  and  geraniums,  when  our  olfactories  are  assailed  by  odours  of 
a  very  diflerent  description.  We  are  in  the  middle  of  the  foirt  aux 
jambonSy  which,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  is  held  at  the  same 
time  as  the  flower  fair,  and  behold !  we  are  surrounded  by  several 
known  and  (to  us)  unknown  parts  of  the  pig.  What  mountains  of 
hams  and  pyramids  of  pork,  what  sides  of  bacon,  large  as  a  dining- 
table,  and  strings  of  sausages,  interminable  in  their  longitude  ;  what 
greasy  fingers,  keen  knives,  and  equally  keen  buyers  and  sellers,  are 
there  to  be  seen !  Truly  there  has  been  a  mighty  slaughtering  of  the 
unclean  beast. 

The  countries  in  which  the  season  of  the  carnival  is  Gelebrated 
with  the  greatest  license  and  rejoicing,  are  usually  those  in  which  the 
ordinances  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion  are  most  strictly  obser?ed. 
But  although  France  has  for  many  years  past  been  daily  becoming  a 
less  religious,  or  at  any  rate,  a  less  bigotted  country ;  although  she 
has  considerably  abandoned  the  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  entertains 
but  a  limited  amount  of  respect  for  his  holiness  the  Pope,  she  has  not 
on  that  account  abated  much  of  her  annual  meriTmakiiigs.  In  few 
of  the  provincial  towns  is  the  carnival  oelebmted  with  grtater  glse 
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tiitn  at  Toulouse.  The  public  redoutes^  as  masked  balls  are  called  in 
the  south  of  France,  a  gallicising  of  the  Italian  ridoUo,  are  of  great 
splendour  and  frequent  occurrence ;  the  private  fetes  and  parties  in- 
numerable ;  the  consumption  of  racy  wines  and  rich  viands  not  to  be 
calculated.  Towards  the  close  of  the  carnival  the  fun  grows  **  fast 
and  furious;"  groups  of  masks  parade  the  streets,  and  processions  of 
various  kinds  take  place.  One  of  the  latter  is  of  a  very  peculiar 
nature.  It  is  composed  of  fifty  or  sixty  young  men  from  certain 
parishes  of  the  town,  in  various  masquerading  costumes,  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  wearers,  who  mount  on  horseback  and  escort  a  huge 
ear  through  the  streets  and  suburbs.  This  car,  which  is  drawn  by 
eight  horses,  supports  a  sort  of  stage,  raised  about  ten  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  capable  of  containing  twenty  or  thirty  persons.  Here  is 
represented  a  court  of  justice,  consisting  of  judges,  counsellors,  con- 
stables, witnesses,  and  prisoners.  And  woe  betide  the  unfortunate 
individual  who,  during  the  preceding  year,  has  rendered  him  or  her- 
self-obnoxious  to  the  Toulousains !  The  car  stops  before  their  houses, 
the  tribunal  sits  in  judgment  upon  them  for  the  faults  of  which  they 
have  rendered  themselves  guilty,  and  amidst  the  shouts  and  laughter 
of  the  surrounding  crowd,  condemns  them  to  some  absurd  and  humi- 
liating punishment  Intriguing  wives,  faithless  husbands,  scolds, 
ooqaettes,  and  sots,  stand  in  special  awe  of  the  mock  tribunal,  which 
tiius  holds  them  up  to  the  ridicule  of  their  fellow-citizens.  In  some 
instances  the  offence  itself,  if  of  a  burlesque  or  laughable  nature,  is 
represented  upon  the  car  previously  to  its  being  brought  before 
the  consideration  of  the  court.  Much  harmless  license,  fun,  and 
merriment,  and  usually  great  good  hiunour,  prevails  upon  these 
occasions. 

It  once  happened,  however,  tluit  the  annual  procession  of  the  judges 
was  applied  by  some  of  the  actors  to  a  graver  purpose,  and  made  the 
means  of  bringing  to  light  a  real  crime.  The  circumstances  under 
which  this  occurred  arc  not  without  interest,  and  we  will  endeavour 
to  relate  them,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  the  terms  in  which  they  were 
told  to  us  by  an  old  inhabitant  of  Toulouse. 

Towards  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  Count 
Hector  de  LaroUes,  a  Languedocian  gentleman  of  ancient  family, 
returned  to  Toulouse  from  the  south  of  Italy,  where  he  had  been  for 
some  time  resident,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  his  hotel  in  the  Rue  St. 
Marc.  The  count,  who  two  years  previously  had  left  France  as  a 
widower,  re-entered  it  as  the  husband  of  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  but  honourable  Neapolitan  family.  It 
was  probably  more  her  straitened  circumstances,  and  the  brilliant 
position  offered  her  by  a  union  with  the  count,  than  any  very  strong 
attachment  to  that  nobleman,  which  had  induced  Donna  Olivia  to 
accept  the  hand  of  a  man  whose  age  tripled  hers ;  and  very  shortly 
after  their  arrival  at  Toulouse,  it  became  reported,  among  the  more 
observant  and  scandal-loving  portion  of  the  society  in  which  they 
mixed,  that  the  count  had  already  begun  to  taste  the  bitters  of  an  ill- 
assorted  union.  His  wife  was  affirmed  to  show  him  marked  coldness 
and  repuffnanee,  and  there  were  also  some  malicious  persons  who  did 
not  Mani{ue  to  isay  that  Monsieur  de  LaroUes  had  cause  for  jealousy  in 
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the  attentions  paid  to  the  countess  bj  an  officer  of  the  garrison,  who 
was  a  frequent  visitor  at  his  house.  This  was  a  Swiss,  from  the  Italian 
canton  of  Tesino,  who  had  entered  the  French  armj  at  an  early  age, 
and  was  now  a  major  in  the  service.  His  reputation  was  that  of  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  brave  as  steel,  but  tolerably  unscrupulous ;  hiB 
person  was  strikingly  handsome,  his  age  about  thirty  years.  A  friend 
of  the  count's,  with  whom  Major  Ruoli  was  intimate,  had  introduced 
him  at  the  Hotel  Larolles,  where  he  had  gradually  become  a  constant 
visitor.  For  a  long  time  his  attentions  to  the  countess,  and  the  evi- 
dent willingness  with  which  she  received  them,  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  unsuspicious  count,  who  at  last,  however,  had  his  attention 
directed  to  them  by  some  more  observant  friend.  A  violent  scene 
between  Monsieur  de  Larolles  and  his  wife  was  the  consequence,  aad 
although  the  lady  managed  to  exculpate  herself  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  result  was  that  orders  were  given  to  the  domestics  not  to  admit 
Major  Ruoli  when  he  presented  himself  at  the  house.  Ruoli  called 
there  repeatedly,  but  as,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  porter,  no 
one  was  ever  at  home,  he  at  last  seemed  to  take  the  hint  as  it  was 
meant,  and  entirely  ceased  his  visits. 

This  occurred  towards  the  close  of  summer.  About  a  month  after- 
wards the  Count  de  Larolles  suddenly  disappeared,  and  no  tidings 
could  be  obtained  of  him.  He  had  left  his  hotel  at  dusk  one  evenings 
and  had  never  returned.  The  countess  had  gone  out  to  call  upon  a 
friend,  and  the  count,  on  leaving  the  house,  had  not,  as  was  some* 
times  his  habit,  mentioned  to  his  valet  de  chambre  where  he  was 
going.  No  one  had  observed  what  direction  he  had  taken,  nor  had  be 
been  any  where  seen.  Inquiry  and  search  were  alike  in  vain.  The 
count  was  not  to  be  found. 

Madame  de  Larolles  was  apparently  in  despair  at  this  sudden  disip- 
pearance  of  her  husband.  Messengers  were  dispatched  in  every  direc* 
tion ;  friends,  to  whose  houses  he  might  possibly  have  betaken  himself, 
were  written  to,  pains  and  expense  were  lavished  in  order  to  discover 
him.  For  nearly  two  months  the  countess  seemed  to  entertain  hope^ 
and  for  nearly  as  long  a  time  was  the  public  interest  kept  alive  con- 
cerning this  singular  and  mysterious  disappearance ;  but  then  the 
affair  began  to  be  thought  less  of,  the  countess  seemed  disheartened 
by  the  fruitlessness  of  her  search,  and  relaxed  its  activity,  or  it  should 
rather  be  said,  nothing  more  remained  to  be  done.  The  good  people 
of  Toulouse  found  something  else  to  talk  about,  and  before  the  new 
year  arrived  the  occurrence  seemed  entirely  forgotten. 

The  month  of  Februaiy  commenced,  and  with  it  the  Camival, 
which  passed  with  its  customary  gaiety  and  bustle.  Towards  its  ckMS 
there  were,  as  usual,  various  processions  and  pageants,  and  at  last 
came  the  closing  day,  the  Mardi  Gras,  upon  which  the  old  mummer 
Carnival  was  to  play  his  final  gambols  before  yielding  up  the  field  to 
Dame  Careme  and  her  /lusterities.  According  to  custom,  the  pere- 
grinations of  the  judges  drew  together  a  mob  which  was  kept  omh 
tinually  on  the  grin  by  the  farcical  trials  that  took  place  in  thia 
peripatetic  Hi  de  justice^  and  by  the  comical  verdicts  rendered  by  the 
wigged  and  black-robed  judges.  Laughter,  howeTer,  mlthough  said  to 
fatten^  does  not  keep  off  the  attacks  <»  hunger,  and  towuds  tbo 
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of  the  afternoon,  the  car  was  turned  into  a  court-yard,  and  judges, 
oounaellors,  and  witnesses,  repaired  to  a  neighbouring  hotel  to  refresh 
themselves.  Of  the  crowd  that  bad  been  following,  one  portion  dis- 
persed through  the  adjacent  streets,  and  another  lingered  about  in 
groups,  waiting  the  re-appearance  of  the  pageant  that  had  afforded 
them  so  much  amusement. 

This  re-appearance  took  place  much  sooner  than  was  expected. 
Less  than  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  the  car  had  entered  the 
stable-yard,  when  the  gates  were  again  thrown  open,  the  vehicle  drove 
out  and  turned  down  a  neighbouring  street.  There  was  a  considerable 
change,  however,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  occupied.  The 
masked  postilions  were  upon  their  horses,  but  no  one  appeared  upon 
the  car  itself,  which  instead  of  being  occupied  by  the  tribunal,  desks, 
and  other  apparatus  of  a  court  of  justice,  was  now  covered  over  by  an 
ample  green  doth,  with  the  exception  of  one  end,  where  a  kind  of  small 
canvass  tent  or  pavilion  had  been  erected.  The  curiosity  of  the  spec- 
tators was  strongly  stimulated  by  this  unusual  change,  and  they 
eagerly  followed  the  vehicle  as  it  proceeded  through  various  streets 
and  finally  entered  the  spacious  Rue  St.  Marc. 

Although  only  in  the  middle  of  March,  spring  had  fully  set  in  at 
Toulouse ;  the  trees  were  bursting  into  leaf,  and  the  air  was  mild  and 
balmy*  As  the  car  passed  by,  people  leaned  out  of  their  open  windows 
and  gazed  at  the  huge  machine  that  lumbered  along  and  seemed  to 
shake  the  very  ground  under  its  wheels.  On  arriving  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Rue  St.  Marc,  the  postilions  pulled  up  their  horses  opposite 
a  house  of  stately  appearance,  along  the  ample  fa9ade  of  which  ran 
long  ranges  of  deep  balconies,  composed  of  iron  work  fancifully  de- 
signed and  richly  gilt,  and  overshadowed  by  festooned  awnings  of 
striped  linen.  The  tall  windows  of  the  first  floor  were  open,  and  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  a  glimpse  might  be  obtained  of  the 
interior  of  a  drawing-room,  the  inmates  of  which  now  approached  the 
balcony,  seemingly  disposed  to  gratify  their  curiosity  by  a  view  of  the 
car,  at  the  same  time  that,  to  avoid  the  gaze  of  the  throng,  they  kept 
themselves  in  some  measure  concealed  beliind  the  costly  exotics  that 
partially  filled  the  balcony. 

A  minute  or  two  elapsed  without  any  change  taking  place  in  the 
appearance  of  the  car.  The  crowd  remained  in  mute  expectation. 
Suddenly,  however,  by  some  invisible  hand  or  machinery,  the  green 
covering  was  rolled  aside,  and  a  sort  of  mimic  stage  appeared,  on 
which  was  represented  a  river  and  its  bank.  The  water,  skilfully 
imitated  by  painted!  paper  or  linen,  seemed  to  flow  tranquilly  along, 
while  the  bank  itself  was  covered  with  artificial  turf  and  flowers  and 
backed  by  a  low  hedge  of  shrubs  and  brushwood.  This  hedge,  which 
was  composed  of  pasteboard,  arose  suddenly  out  of  the  cart,  in  the 
manner  that  such  things  are  frequently  managed  upon  a  theatre,  and 
at  the  same  time  there  appeared  a  small  stone  chapel,  containing  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  surmounted  by  a  cross.  Tlie  effect  of 
the  whole  representation  was  highly  natural ;  and,  to  judge  from  the 
exclamations  audible  amongst  the  siurounding  crowd,  apparentlv  re- 
called to  their  recollection  some  familiar  scene.  It  was  in  »ct  a 
nkuataie  but  exact  copy  of  a  seduded  and  remarkably  lovely  spot  on 
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the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  short  half-league 
from  Toulouse.  This  part  of  the  river-side  had  onoe  been  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  towns-people,  but  a  fatal  and  particularly  savage  duel, 
that  had  been  fought  there  some  years  previously,  and  in  memory  of 
which  the  cross  and  chapel  liad  been  placed  there,  had  attached  mi- 
pleasant  associations  to  it,  and  caused  it,  since  that  time,  to  be  rather 
avoided  than  otherwise. 

Scarcely  had  this  scene  been  disclosed,  when,  from  the  small  tent 
at  one  end  of  the  cart,  two  actors  appeared  upon  it.  They  were  both 
masked,  and  one  of  them  wore  a  blue  military  cloak  and  cap,  while 
the  other,  a  woman,  was  closely  muffled  in  a  dark  silk  cardinal,  which 
nevertheless  allowed  the  outline  of  a  young  and  graceful  figure  to  be 
distinguishable.  At  the  slowest  possible  pace  they  walked  along  the 
bank  of  the  simulated  stream,  apparently  in  earnest  conversation,  the 
female  hanging  familiarly  on  the  arm  of  her  companion,  on  whose 
face  her  eyes  were  rivetted.  Before  they  had  proceeded  half  the 
length  of  the  truly  Thespian  stage  on  which  they  were  exhibitiDg, 
they  were  followed  out  of  the  tent  by  a  third  figure,  who  approadied 
them  with  stealthy  step.  This  was  a  man  whose  hair  was  silvered 
and  form  slightly  bowed  by  age,  and  on  beholding  whom  a  movement 
of  surprise  took  place  in  the  crowd,  while  the  name  '' Count  de 
LaroUes ! "  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  At  the  same  time  a  balf- 
stiiled  shriek  was  heard  proceeding  from  the  balcony  of  the  magnifi- 
cent  hotel  opposite  to  which  the  pageant  was  enacting. 

The  old  man  upon  the  cart  arrived  close  to  the  figures  of  the  Meet 
and  the  lady,  without  their  observing  him.  He  seemed  to  listen  for  a 
moment ;  then  fiercely  grasped  an  arm  of  each.  In  the  dumb  show 
that  ensued,  it  was  evident  that  a  violent  discussion  was  going  on  be- 
tween these  three  persons.  The  old  man  seemed  much  agitated,  and 
was  the  most  violent  in  his  gesticulations.  Once  he  grasped  the  officer 
by  the  collar,  but  tlie  latter  disengaged  himself,  and  he  then  seemed  to 
turn  his  anger  upon  the  lady.  Then,  and  as  if  moved  to  sadden  anger 
by  something  the  old  man  said,  the  officer  seized  him  in  his  turn. 
There  was  a  struggle,  but  the  antagonists  were  too  unequally  matched 
for  it  to  be  a  long  one,  and  in  a  moment  the  grey-haired  old  man  was 
hurled  backwards  into  the  river.  The  fictitious  waters  opened  to  re- 
ceive him.  Once  only  he  arose,  and  seemed  about  to  gain  the  bank, 
but  the  ofiicer  advanced  closer  to  the  water^s  edge,  and^  as  the  swimmer 
approached,  drew  his  sword  from  under  his  cloak  and  dealt  him  a  heavy 
blow  upon  the  head.  The  next  instant  the  old  man  disappeared,  and 
the  river  fiowed  on,  tranquil  as  before.  The  murderer  and  the  ladj 
gazed  for  an  instant  at  the  water,  then  at  each  other,  and  hurried  off 
the  stage.  The  postilions  lashed  their  horses,  and  the  car  drove  awaj 
at  a  smart  pace.  This  time,  however,  none  of  the  spectators  followed 
it.  The  attention  of  all  was  rivetted  on  the  house  before  which  this 
scene  had  passed,  and  whicli  was  no  other  than  the  hotel  LaroUes. 

On  the  balcony  of  that  mansion  a  young  and  lovely  woman  now 
showed  herself,  uttering  those  thrilling  and  quick-repeated  shrieb 
that,  even  in  women,  are  only  elicited  by  the  most  extreme  agooy  of 
mind  or  body.  She  was  attired  in  mourning  garments,  but  of  the  most 
tasteful  and  coquettish  materials  and  arrangement  of  wUdi  tint  de- 
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flcription  of  apparel  will  admit,  although  her  dress  was  now  disordered 
by  the  Tiolence  with  which  sho  had  pushed  through  the  plants  and 
thrown  herself  against  the  front  of  the  balcony.  Her  beautiful  fea- 
torea  were  convulsed  and  deadly  pale,  and  she  clutched  the  railing 
with  both  hands,  while  she  struggled  violently  to  extricate  herseS* 
from  the  grasp  of  a  very  handsome  man  in  a  rich  uniform,  who  strove 
by  mingled  force  and  entreaty  to  get  her  back  into  the  house.  The 
kdy  wasthe  Countess  de  Larolles,  the  officer  was  Major  Kuuli. 

The  broken  sentences  uttered,  or  rather  screamed,  by  the  Countess, 
who  was  apparently  in  a  paroxysm  of  insanity,  were  distinctly  audible 
to  the  persons  in  the  street.  She  accused  herself  as  the  murderess  of 
her  husband,  and  Ruoli  as  lier  accomplice.  The  latter  at  last  succeeded 
in  dragging  her  into  the  room,  of  which  the  windows  were  immediately 
shut.  It  was  only  then  that  some  of  the  crowd  thought  of  following 
the  moveable  theatre  upon  which  had  been  enacted  the  drama  that 
had  been  followed  by  such  an  extraordinary  scene  of  real  life.  Car 
and  horses  were  found  a  short  distance  oif,  standing  in  a  solitary  cor- 
ner behind  a  fragment  of  the  old  city  wall ;  but  the  car  was  empty, 
and  there  was  nobo<ly  with  it.     Even  the  postilions  had  disappeared. 

That  same  evening  Major  Ruoli  and  the  Countess  de  Larolles  were 
arrested,  by  order  of  the  authorities,  on  suspicion  of  the  murder  of 
the  Count.  The  Countess  was  in  a  raging  fever,  unable  to  be  moved, 
and  for  a  long  time  her  life  was  in  danger  ;  but  on  her  recovery,  she 
made  a  full  avowal  of  the  crime  to  which  she  had  l>een  an  accessory. 
The  truth  of  her  confession,  had  there  been  any  reason  to  doubt  it, 
'was  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  the  Count's  body,  which  had  floated 
down  into  a  soutary  nook  of  the  river,  several  hundred  yards  below 
the  spot  where  he  had  lost  his  life,  and  had  remained  concealed 
amongst  rushes  and  alder  trees.  Ilis  features  were  unrecognisable, 
but  his  dress  and  various  other  particulars  were  abundant  evidence 
to  prove  his  identity.  His  skull  was  indented  by  the  blow  of  Ruoli's 
sabre. 

Finally,  Ruoli  was  sent  to  the  galleys,  and  the  Countess  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  years.  Fever  and  remorse,  however, 
had  played  havoc  with  her  constitution,  and  she  died  a  few  months 
afterwards. 

Previously  to  the  trial,  which  excited  immense  interest  at  the  time, 
and  of  which  we  are  informed  that  a  curious  account  is  to  be  found  in 
the  French  papers  of  the  year  1802  or  1803,  every  effort  was  made, 
bnt  in  vain,  to  discover  the  devisers  and  actors  of  the  masquerade 
which  had  led  to  the  detection  of  this  crime.  It  appears  that  the  car 
had  been  left  in  the  stable-yard  by  the  postilions  while  they  went  to 
dine,  and  that,  when  they  returned,  it  had  already  disappeared ;  all  that 
remained  of  it,  being  the  chairs,  table,  and  other  apparatus  of  the 
judgeSj  which  had  been  thrown  out  upon  the  ground.  An  ostler 
bad  seen  several  persons  busied  about  the  car,  but,  from  their  being 
in  masquerading  attire,  had  concluded  they  were  some  of  the  party  to 
whom  it  belonged.  It  was  suspected,  but  could  not  be  proved,  that 
this  man  bad  been  bribed  to  see  as  little  as  possible. 

No  plausible  conjecture  could  be  formed  as  to  the  motives  of  the 
person  who  bad  become  acquainted  with  the  commission  of  the 
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murder  for  not  sooner,  and  in  a  more  direct  and  open  manner^  bring- 
ing forward  his  evidence  concerning  it  Some  supposed  that  harag 
been  a  hidden  eje-witness  of  the  deed,  he  apprehended  being  himsdf 
liable  to  punishment  for  not  having  made  an  effort  to  prevent  it; 
others  supposed  that  he  feared  Migor  Ruoli,  who  was  known  to  be 
violent  and  reckless ;  and  a  third  conjecture  was,  that  it  was  some 
person  of  indifferent  character,  who  thought  his  unsupported  testimooj 
would  not  find  credence  when  brought  against  people  of  rank  ind 
influence.  Whatever  the  motives  may  have  been,  and  although 
there  were  evidently  at  least  five  persons  connected  with  the  masque- 
rade, the  secret  was  well  kept,  and  to  this  day  the  aflOur  rerniim 
shrouded  in  mystery. 


THE  BELLE  OF  THE  BURLINGTON  ABCADE 

BT  F.  O.  TTABD. 


N 


**  Detur  polcherrimcJ 

It  is  partly,  perhaps,  the  position  of  the  Burlington  Arcade,  be- 
tween my  lodgings  and  my  club,  and  partly  also  the  sparkling  attrac- 
tion of  its  plate-glass  and  pretty  faces,  that  determines  my  homewaid 
footsteps  almost  daily  tlirough  that  brilliant  avenue. 

I  find  it  very  entertaining  to  study,  as  I  pass  along,  the  contents  of 
the  shop-windows  on  either  side ;  fiUed  as  they  are,  for  the  moat  part^ 
with  those  glittering  inutilities  that  are  supposed  to  add  its  finishiDg 
elegance  to  civilised  existence.  When  I  am  in  a  merry  homoar,  1 
stroll  on  with  light  foot  and  roving  eye,  well  pleased  with  the  blasinf 
jewellery  and  piles  of  graven  plate  in  the  silversmith's  window;  with 
the  waxen  beauties  of  the  hair- dresser  next  door  ;  and  the  brilliant 
botany  of  the  fair  florist  beyond ;  nor  viewing  with  less  satisfSutioD 
the  toyman's  crowde<l  window — ^with  its  row  of  intensely  wide-awake 
dolls,  and,  more  attractive  still,  its  populous  Noah's  ark,  which  sets 
the  adult  mind  roaming  at  once  over  its  own  childhood  and  the  worid's 
— ^thc  equally  romantic  infancy  of  the  Individual  and  the  Species. 

At  other  times,  however,  I  pass  through  in  a  more  cynical  mood, 
and  with  less  complacent  eye ;  and  then,  alas  !  the  vista'd  glories  sadly 
shrink  and  dwindle ;  the  silversmith's  skin-deep  magnificence  turns 
out  mere  "  best  Sheffield  plate ; "  the  barber's  pomatum  and  tortoise- 
shell  show  strong  affinities,  in  aspect  as  in  price,  with  lard  and  horn ; 
the  florist's  lately  glowing  bouquets  wither  to  crisped  calico  and 
tinsel ;  and  even  Noah's  ark  proves  a  dead  take-in — with  an  imprac- 
ticable window  for  the  dove,  —  inconsonant  fir-trees  no  taller  than 
Noah  himself, — the  dog  actually  as  big  as  the  elephant!  andfiAjotber 
outrages  on  the  imagination,  such  as  even  Uie  stupidest  of  the  doBt 
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could  hardly  shut  its  eyes  to.  In  such  moments  I  note,  too,  with 
afahorvence^  the  barber^s  wiesy  with  their  odious  imitation  of  dcin, — 
the  hcnxriaQt  tresses  of  ba(^  hair, — and  purchasable  ringlets,  ready 
hstcpfld  to  combs,  for  implantation — and  ah  I  one  dreadful  curl,  bright 
with  the  very  hue  of  that  which  Celia  cut  me  off — both  perhaps  equfdly 
lootleBa  I  And  how,  thinking  on  Celia,  can  I  view  without  a  thrill  the 
horrid  revelations  of  the  adjacent  window — ^with  its  mysterious  diagonal 
eoQtriymnces  of  woven  horse-hair — its  tapering  crescents  of  inflated 
eilico  —  and,  worse  than  all,  those  sausage-like  quadruple  scrolls  of 
wadding  transversely  piled  below  I  ....  be  such  as  these  the  bricks 
tiiat  buHd  up  (Delia's  beauty  ? 

Wherefore,  dear  ladies,  do  you  permit  these  reckless,  unnecessary 
revelations  ?  Can  we  be  expected  to  admire  so  much  those  fascinating 
UmmureSy  the  dissected  elements  of  which  have  been  thus  derisively 
exposed  ?  or  think  you  the  low  music  of  your  rustling  satin  loses  none 
of  its  charm  in  our  ears,  by  this  traitorous  betrayal  of  the  ugly  scaffold- 
ing beneath?  Suppress  these  shop-window  museums,  with  their 
mnseemly  exposures  and  odious  disenchantments.  Grant  us  a  com- 
fortable ignorance.  We  have,  indeed,  a  large  faith  in  the  beautiful 
— aflonging  aspiration  after  the  true, — and  the  love  in  our  hearts, 
though  ofttimes  cruelly  baffled,  is  not  yet  extinct.  Spare  our  fainting 
imagination  any  further  triaL  Let  me  forget  the  bladders  that  bear 
np  ilia's  flowing  Cashmere ;  and  the  wbdebone  cage  that  holds  her 
fluttering  heart :  let  me  toss  her  bright  ringlet  in  the  sunshine,  and 
dance  it  against  my  cheek,  without  perpetual  relapses  into  the  poig- 
nant doubt.  Is  it  authentic  ? 

But  it  is  only  as  a  social  physiologist  that  I  allow  myself  to  study 
Aese  hideous  dissections,  and  anatomical  preparations,  of  the  structure 
of  civilized  woman.  I  keep  mv  lighter  looks  for  more  attractive  win- 
dows :  gazing  wistfully  on  kerchiefs  of  impossible  splendour ;  or 
oamestly  debating  the  feasibility  of  dress-gloves  at  eighteen  pence  a 
nur.  And  sometimes,  I  confess,  my  venturous  glance  penetrates 
between  and  beyond  these  superficial  charms,  to  deeper  beauties 
within*  The  fur  young  tenants  of  these  little  shops,  I  candidly  avow, 
attract  a  large  share  of  my  attention  and  respectful  sympathy.  Their 
range  of  narrow  cells,  separated  from  the  passengers  only  by  a  thin 
g^ass  waO,  which  admits  the  public  eye  into  every  comer  of  the  space 
within,  reminds  me  of  a  menagerie  ;  and  the  young  girls,  like  birds  of 
plnmage  in  its  cages,  must  endure  the  scrutiny  of  every  spectator, 
however  vulgar  and  pertinacious.  It  seems  a  tedious  life  too,  sitting 
ihete  for  hours  together,  waiting,  often  vainly,  for^  customers ; 
obliged  to  attend  with  obsequious  alacrity  on  all  who  come,  how- 
ever supercilious,  troublesome,  or  unprofitable ;  and  filling  up  every 
interval  of  this  dreary  occupation  with  the  still  more  monotonous 
drudgery  of  the  needle.  Many  of  them  are  young  and  grace- 
fiiL  But  they  are  all  pale ;  and  I  seldom  see  them  smile :  indeed 
it  it  painful,  passing  daily,  to  see  them  still  penned  up,  each  on  the 
very  same  stool,  ahmost  in  the  very  same  attitude  ;  wearing  away  the 
Uoom  and  freshness  of  life  in  that  irksome  captivity. 

But  perhaps  we,  of  Hood's,  ought  to  leave  this  gloomy  view  of 
Anadiaalife  to  the  study  of  social  reformers ;  and  confine  our  spiight- 
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Her  regard  to  its  more  picturesque  and  attractive  aide.  And  cer- 
tainly for  such  a  purpose  I  should  select  a  little  shop  (on  the  leMiaad 
side  as  jou  come  from  Piccadilly)  set  out  with  remarkable  taste,  and 
kept  by  a  very  beautiful  girl — decidedly  the  belle  of  the  Arcade. 

The  window  of  this  shop  is  filled  with  lace,  embroideiyy  flowen^ 
plumes,  and  bonnets ;  between  which  it  is  not  easy  to  interject  t 
glance  to  the  ruling  beauty  of  the  place.  Sometimes  sproulijig 
ostrich  plumes,  or  clustered  lilies  of  the  valley  will  jealoasij  inters 
cept  the  rival  paleness  of  her  cheek ;—  sometimes  your  sequent  gaie 
plunges,  baffled,  into  the  dark  hollow  of  a  bonnet— and  you  are  lucky, 
througli  lace  veils,  and  cloudlike  muslins,  to  catch,  for  a  moment,  the 
dimmed  outline  of  her  face,  and  the  massive  sweep  of  her  dMxk  luxu- 
riant hair. 

It  was,  indeed,  only  by  the  fortunate  sale  of  a  cap  two  months  Mga, 
that  I  procured  for  the  first  time,  a  [full  view  of  her  large  and  soft 
gray  eyes :  for  my  difficulties  were  increased  by  the  necessity  I  ftlt 
under  of  keeping  out  of  her  view  ;  in  consequence  of  a  certain  dis- 
pleasure that  I  found  or  fancied  in  the  air,  with  which,  whenever 
she  caught  me  at  gaze,  she  withdrew  her  eyes,  and  bent  them  again 
on  her  work.  For  this  reason,  I  used  generally  to  shoot  mj  oUique 
glances  from  behind  a  jutting  pilaster ;  and  it  was  the  same  caoie 
that  created  a  certain  shyness  on  my  part — a  doubt  of  the  reoeptioB 
I  should  meet,  which  deterred  me  from  entering  to  make  some  triviil 
purchase  with  a  view  to  conversation  and  acquaintance.  However, 
by  the  mere  frequency  of  my  passing,  and  the  casual  meeting  of  oar 
eyes,  a  sort  of  acquaintance  seemed  to  grow  up  between  us.  Her 
glance,  if  not  less  difiident,  nor  more  permissive  than  before,  seemed 
less  directly  forbidding :  and  though  I  continued  to  ^keep  myseif  ss 
much  out  of  sight  as  ever,  I  ventured  on  longer  peeps. 

She  was  always  busily  engaged ;  indeed,  I  never  once  saw  her  idki 
Sometimes  she  held  in  her  hands  smooth  yellow  rods  of  wood  tipped 
with  little  balls  of  ivory,  wliich  she  passed  in  out  of  a  curious  netmrk 
in  her  lap,  throwing  coloured  threads  over  and  under  the  whiles  with 
surprising  agility.  I  am  afraid  it  will  hardly  be  believed,  but  it  ii 
not  the  less  true,  that  I  have  many  times  seen  her  continue  these 
intricate  evolutions,  with  her  eyes  quite  turned  away^  governing  the 
rapid  threads,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  subtle  perception  <^  her 
finger-ends  alone.  Sometimes  she  worked,  in  a  very  similar  way,  with 
wires  of  shining  steel,  which  flew  between  her  hands  like  narrow 
lines  of  light,  feeding  with  slender  filaments  the  fiowered  meshes  of 
a  slowly-growing  coil  of  lace.  It  was  quite  another  sort  of  pleasure 
to  observe  her  way  of  dealing  with  her  lace  when  done :  puckering 
it  up,  and  taking  in  reefs  all  along  one  side ;  while  the  other  scalloped 
edge  fell  into  open  flutes,  each  of  which  in  succession  she  modelled  -and 
shaped  on  the  round  anvil  of  her  inserted  finger.  But  to  see  her 
darning  a  stocking  was  my  chief  delight  after  all^ — to  watch  the  Uue 
needle  gleaming  in  and  out,  like  a  snake  cre^ing  through  snow;  to 
see  thread  after  thread  thrown,  like  planks  of  a  bridge,  across  the  nar- 
rowing gap ;  while,  now  and  then,  the  fingers  within  iinmdd  be  spicad 
to  try  the  fabric,  and  one  of  the  five  rosebud  tips  would  paqi  and- 
denly  out  for  a  momeiit, — and  then  vanisls  ss  suddoify  wmumnnkj 
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To  a  poor  bftclielor,  '^  with  no  one  to  take  care  of  his  things"  (as 
AhicA  feeliogly  ezpressesX  the  sight  of  a  pretty  girl  daniing  hrings 
half-wiatful,  hsdf-plcasurahle  emotions ;  it  sets  him  dreaming  of  linen 
drawers^  nioelj  strewn  with  laTender,  instead  of  loose  buttons ;  of  a 
cheerful  firerade,  and  paternal  honours ;  and  of  a  merry,  tearful,  in- 
teUigenty  alightly  superstitious,  and  bravely  aiTectionate  little  wife — 

*'  A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food  — ** 

Well,  welL  —  I  hope  it  was  not  wrong  to  admire,  unseen,  the 
graceful  arching  of  her  downbent  neck,  as  her  clear  eyes  kept  watch 
over  her  flying  fingers  ;  or  the  sidelong,  bird-like  glances  with  which 
from  time  to  time,  back-curving,  she  fastidiously  surveyed  her  half 
accomplished  work ;  changing  this  flower  for  that  in  coronal  or  bouquet ; 
or  bringing  the  cadence  of  a  drooping  plume  into  accordance  with  some 
Ideal  harmony  of  her  mind.  I  hope  there  was  no  harm  in  repeating 
with  my  hidden  smile  beliind  the  pillar,  the  smile  with  which,  now 
•nd  then,  she  greeted  her  sole  companion  —  a  little  white  angola  cat 
that  always  sat  demurely  on  the  counter  before  her,  watching  with 
half-shut  eyes  the  balls  of  coloured  worsted  jumping  in  her  lap,  and 
occasionally  reproving  some  over-nimble  dancer  with  a  pat  of  her  velvet 
paw.  Prettily  the  young  girl  would  bend  towards  her,  with  play- 
faDj-pouted  lips,  as  if  minded  to  kiss  her ;  and  prettily  she  would 
poke  her  with  the  knitting-needle  to  make  her  open  her  blue  eyes,  and 
to  stir  up  her  sleepy  friendship.  But  the  most  ravishing  thing  of  all 
waa  toaee  her  in  the  early  morning  setting  out  her  window, — her 
gnoeful  figure  revealed  at  full  length,  as  she  wound  dexterously  in 
and  oat  amongst  the  flowers,  now  crouching  to  fill  the  vases  below,  — 
now  raised  on  tiptoe,  with  white  upcurved  arms,  perching  her  bonnets  on 
thetopmost  pegs.  But  what  fun  it  was,  one  morning,  to  sec  her  knocking 
in  some  nails !  How  she  poised  her  hammer,  and  bit  her  lip,  and  fixed 
her  eye;  and  at  last,  when  thoroughly  satisfied  witli  her  aim,  hit  out  vio- 
lently— and  missed  every  thing.  And  how  she  went  at  them  again, 
nothing  daonted;  beginning  with  tenderer  taps,  and  getting  on  by  degrees 
to  good,  round,  pugnacious,  successful  blows  ;  so  that  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  she  had  driven  in  a  full  dozen ;  and,  panting,  sat  down  to  rest. 
It  was  an  evidence  of  her  loneliness,  too  (as  I  thought),  which  rc- 
donbled  my  interest  for  her,  and  made  my  inclination  to  go  in  almost 
irresistible.  And  yet  there  was  an  airy  barrier  in  the  open  doorway, 
which  seemed  to  shut  mo  out:  a  consciousness  that  the  outermost 
circle  of  acquaintanceship  was  the  position  assigned  mc  by  her  re- 
serve, which  I  could  neither  overcome  nor  disregard.  I  felt  that 
to  gain  an  unwilling  reception,  by  pretending  to  buy  flowers  or  lace, 
when  my  real  object  was  to  look  at  her,  and  learn  her  history,  and 
eompare  hearts  with  her,  would  be  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  her 
poaitioin  ;  and  I  shrank  from  the  unmannerly  intrusion  as  much  as  if 
her  shop  had  been  a  drawing-room. 

One  night  a  circumstance  occurred  which  added  the  charm  of  a 
Vkjatery  to  the  other  fascinations  of  this  gray-eyed  milliner.  I 
waa  ittBToipg  on  foot  from  a  party,  and,  as  I  passed  the  Piccadilly 
end  of  the  Arcade,  I  observed  the  gate  (usually  locked  at.  night) 
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to  be  standing  ajar — some  negligence  doubtless  of  the  porter's. 
Entering  quietly  beneath  the  archwaj,  I  saw  a  light  in  the  liMle  win- 
dow over  the  fair  milliner's  shop ;  and,  passing  with  noiseless  stqp 
the  grim  beadle  fast  asleep  in  his  chair,  with  his  great  brass  truncheon 
leaning  on  his  shoulder,  I  walked  with  beating  heart  to  my  accustomed 
place  behind  the  pillar.  As  I  approached  I  heard  the  sweet  tones  of  a 
female  voice  mixed  with  the  acidulous  twangle  of  a  guitar.  The  song 
was  that  touching  one  of  Mrs.  Norton's  which  bids  us  *'  Love  not,"  and 
explains  the  reasons  why ;  no  longer  a  very  new  song,  to  be  sure,  bat 
too  full  of  simple  beauty  ever  to  grow  old  or  be  forgotten — and,  at  anj 
rate,  a  great  favourite  of  mine.  The  window  was  partly  open,  and  I 
heard  as  plainly  as  if  I  had  been  in  the  room.  The  voice  was  rather 
weak,  but  had  several  sweet  and  vibrating  notes ;  and  at  the  wordB 
^'  The  thing  you  love  may  change,"  I  thought  it  seemed  to  tremble  with 
emotion.  Nor  was  I  mistaken  ;  for  before  the  next  couplet  was  finished 
the  tones  were  interrupted ;  a  pause  ensued ;  and  then  a  renewal  of 
the  strain ;  but  the  voice  trembled  again — broke  down — and  all  wis 
silent.  As  I  stood,  all  ear,  awaiting  what  might  follow,  I  heard  a 
heavy  tread  echoing  up  the  Arcade,  and,  turning,  saw  the  gleaming 
Beadle,  slowly  advancing  towards  me.  He  soon  espied  me ;  and,  lifting 
up  his  voice  in  wrath,  with  wheezy  objurgations  drave  me  forth. 

At  twenty,  I  should  have  straightway  fallen  in  love  with  this  mjs- 
terious  midnight  songstress  :  her  music  would  have  found  its  way  to 
my  heart  through  the  perforations  made  by  her  knitting-needle.  But 
a  seven  years*  apprenticeship  to  ^  active  life  since  then,  has  reoMzed  a 
good  deal  of  my  romance,  and  made  me  more  frugal  of  my  afieetions. 
I  was  intensely  curious  to  learn  a  history,  and  to  analyze  a  duovcter ; 
to  fathom  an  eye,  and  probe  a  heart — et  voUa  tout.  The  interest  I  felt 
was  not  of  a  kind  to  put  the  fair  milliner's  discretion  to  any  sort  of 
proof. 

Next  morning,  as  I  passed  the  shop,  I  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  an 
article  of  masculine  attire  hanging  in  the  window  —  an  embroidered 
neckerchief,  which,  of  course,  I  instantly  conceived  a  great  longing 
to  possess.  It  was  an  article,  too,  which  I  felt  I  might  cofuo^ 
tiously  make  the  occasion  of  a  visit ;  —  taking  my  chance  as  to  the 
sequel. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  relaxing  my  pace  as  I  passed  the  door,  **thi8  is  t 
legitimate  requirement,  and  no  hollow  pretext  This  is  a  bona  fide 
case  in  political  economy ;  a  genuine  instance  of  Demand  and  Supplji 
with  nothing  sham  about  it.  I  am  A^  desiring  to  buy  a  cravat ;  she 
is  By  willing  to  sell  one.  AVliat  can  be  more  straightforward,  single* 
minded,  and  strictly  commercial  ?  " 

So  saying,  I  turned  back. 

Human  nature  is  strangely  double.  I  had  a  latent  oonsdoosneis 
all  the  while  that  it  was  r^ly  an  hour's  chat  that  I  was  afte;  and 
yet  I  entertained  an  equally  definite  conviction,  as  I  i4>proaelied  the 
shop,  that  I  was  merely  Demand  paying  a  formal  busineas-liie  visH 
to  Supply. 

When  I  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  door,  I  stopped,  anddeaicd 
my  throat,  —  and  then,  with  hasty  strides,  and  as  it  were  at  ooe 
ploiige^  went  boldly  in. 
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lliere  we  stood.  Demand  and  Supply,  face  to  face. 
**  How  much  is  this  ?  "  said  Demand,  pointing  to  the  kerchief. 
**  Fifteen   shillings,"  said  Supply,  transferring  the  specified  Com- 
loditj-  from  the  wiodow  to  the  counter. 

Nothing  could  he  more  regular  and  scientific  $  not  a  sign  of  interest 
r  even  recognition  on  either  side  disturbed  the  economy  of  our  posi- 
km.     Adam  Smith  might  have  looked  down  on  us  with  a  smile. 

It  was  my  next  move.  Wliat  was  it  that  tempted  me  to  stray  from 
he  guidance  of  the  Commercial  Phillidor  ?  What  sort  of  a  greedi- 
len  was  this  which  the  Wealth  of  Nations  could  not  satisfy  ? 

"  Did  you  embroider  it  yourself  ?  "  I  inquired,  caressiog  the  silk. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  she  replied. 

•*  It  seems  exceedingly  cheap,"  I  rejoined  ;  "  so  many  embroidered 
lowers  for  fifteen  shillings."  (Oh  !  Demand,  Demand,  what  a  bad 
DOve!) 

"  They  were  not  worked  for  sale,"  she  replied,  "  I  make  few  things 
or  gentlemen,  and  hardly  know  the  prices." 

[Now  then,  Demand,  go  in  and  win  I  —  check-mate  her  !  '^  She 
uraly  knows  the  prices  "  —  look  sharp,  and  you'll  get  it  for  ten  shil- 

ings  —  seven  —  five Alack !  how  much  more  inclined  I  felt 

D  make  it  an  even  pound.] 

**  They  were  worked  for  a  friend  perhaps  ?  "  I  rejoined,  sounding 
Jbe  gray  eyes  with  a  deep-sea  glance  as  I  spoke. 

The  gray  grew  soft  and  humid. 

**  They  were  worked  for  my  husband,"  she  returned,  with  a  sigh. 

**  1  should  like  to  know  more  of  their  history,"  said  L 

I  pointed  at  the  Flowers  as  I  spoke,  but  I  confess  I  looked  at  the 
E^pes. 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  she,  naTvely.  **  What  history  can 
embroidery  have  ?" 

**  The  story  of  the  embroidery  is  part  of  the  story  of  the  embroid- 
eresB  —  which  I  would  willingly  ask  if  I  might" 

**  I  should  have  no  reason  for  refusing  to  tell  it  you,"  she  replied. 
''But  mine  is  an  old  story,  too  painful  and  too  common-place  to 
interest  a  stranger." 

''  I  am  hardly  a  stranger  .  .  .  that  is  ..."  I  stammered 

"  You  mean  your  passing  so  often  ?"  she  interposed.  "  I  have  seen 
yon  very  frequently;  and  I,  too,  feel  a  sort  of  acquaintance  with  the 
ftces  that  go  by  every  day." 

It  was  not  flattering  to  be  mixed  in  the  mob  of  ^'  faces  that  go  by  every 
day.**  But  I  consol^  myself  with  the  chance  of  learning  her  story  ; 
which  "very  little  pressing  she  consented  to  relate.  Her  language 
had  a  frankness  and  simpHcity  which  are,  I  fear,  as  much  lost  in  my 
transcription  as  the  piquant  touch  of  Irish  brogue  which  lent  it  an 
additional  charm. 

''  Seeing  me  a  shop-woman  here,"  she  began,  *'  you  will  perhaps, 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  my  father  was  a  captain  in  the  army,  and 
that  he  left  me  his  house  in  Dublin,  and  700/.  in  the  bank,  at  his 
death  —  which  happened  before  I  was  born.  I  don't  exactly  know 
whether  the  monev  was  entirely  mine  or  between  me  and  my  mother ; 
but  we  lived  together  very  happily,  leaving  things  of  that  sort  to  thA 

ATmtLf  1845.  —  Ma  iv.  roi,  iiu  r  w 
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lawyer.  Three  years  ago,  when  I  was  seventeen,  a  young  wine-mer- 
chant who  visited  at  my  mother's  house,  paid  his  addresses  to  me. 
He  was  neither  handsome  nor  clever ;  but  he  had  a  voice,  both  in 
speaking  and  singing,  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  that  when  I  heard  it  I 
was  completely  fascinated  ;  my  heart  filled  with  emotion  ;  and  I  felt 
I  could  never  love  any  one  but  only  him. 

'*  My  mother  set  her  face  against  my  marrying  him,  for  he  had  neither 
money  nor  prospects  :  —  she  was  always  reminding  me  of  the  insig- 
nificance of  his  stature,  his  mean  features,  and  his  dull  apprehensioD. 
While  she  spoke  I  often  hesitated :  but  his  voice  came  afterwards,  his 
beautiful  musical  voice,  and  I  remembered  nothing  else  but  only  lo?e. 

'^  One  morning  he  met  me  walking  alone ;  and  he  talked  long  and 
earnestly  to  me ;  I  hardly  minded  the  words  that  he  said  —  it  was  the 
music  I  listened  to  most :  so  full  of  tremulous,  passionate  persuasion. 
It  drew  me  and  drew  me,  and  I  followed  like  one  in  a  dream.  He  spoke 
of  my  mother's  cruelty  —  of  elopement  —  of  a  secret  marriage — and 
alas !  it  all  happened  as  he  said.  His  sweet  and  deceitful  voice  calling 
me  would  have  lured  me  over  the  brink  of  a  precipice ;  —  it  did  lm« 
me  to  my  ruin. 

"  My  mother  was  exceedingly  angry  ;  but  a  week  after  our  mar- 
riage she  forgaee  me ;  and  we  came  to  live  with  her  in  the  hoase. 
That  very  night,  I  awoke  in  the  night,  and  found  he  was  not  by  mj 
side.  I  went  down  in  alarm  to  seek  for  him,  and  met  him  on  the 
kitchen  stairs,  coming  up  with  a  bottle  of  brandy  in  his  hand.  A 
horrible  suspicion  flashed  through  my  mind — that  I  had  married  a 
drunkard !  It  soon  turned  out  too  true.  Perhaps  if  I  had  not  de- 
tected him  that  night,  he  might  have  still  concealed  and  moderated 
his  propensity :  as  it  was,  he  gave  himself  up  to  it  without  limit  or 
disguise ;  drove  my  mother,  whom  he  hated,  by  insults  from  the 
house ;  and,  before  our  honeymoon  was  over,  had  twice  beaten  me  in 
his  drunken  fury,  for  refusing  to  bring  him  more  liquor. 

'*  At  the  end  of  seven  months  he  had  squandered  the  amaU  patri- 
mony I  brought  him,  and  we  were  beggars.  His  conduct  then  be- 
came, if  possible,  worse;  he  extorted  money  from  my  mother  bj 
covert  threats  of  ill-usage  to  me,  if  it  should  be  refused ;  and  onee 
when  she  did  venture  to  deny  him,  he  terribly  kept  his  word:  — but 
for  his  violence  that  dreadful  night,  I  might  now  have  possessed  a 
child." 

^^  But,  good  heavens ! "  I  exclaimed,  ''  why  did  you  not  separate  at 
once  from  such  a  monster?'' 

^*  Because,"  she  replied,  ^'  when  he  recovered  from  his  drunken  fits^ 
he  always  implored  my  forgiveness  in  those  tones  of  low  music  which 
I  could  not  resist ;  and  talked  to  me,  and  sang  to  me,  till  I  wept  and 
trembled  with  love  —  though  I  knew  he  would  beat  me  periu^M  the 
same  night." 

'^  But  how  could  a  mere  Toice  make  you  love  such  an  execrable 
brute  ?  "  I  cried. 

*^  Alas !  how  can  I  tell  ?  "  she  answered.     <^  My  love  seemed  to  go 

by  contraries.    I  never  cared  for  him  before  our  marriage  half  so  mi^ 

as  I  did  after  he  had  beaten  and  ruined  me;  and,  of  aU  his  song^ it 

WAS  when  he  sang  'Love  not — love  not,' — that  I  loTad  him  the 

most." 
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The  last  night's  mTStery  of  music  and  tears  was  explained. 

"  Well,  and  what  happened  ?**  I  said. 

'^  One  night  he  came  home  mad  with  wine,  —  beat  me,  kicked  me, 
and  at  last  turned  me  out  into  the  street.  It  was  pouring  with 
rain.  I  ran  to  mj  mother's  lodging,  and  she  took  me  in.  Next 
morning  she  applied  to  the  magistrate ;  we  were  all  summoned ;  and 
the  day  aflter  appeared  in  court.  My  mother  poured  out  a  torrent  of 
passionate  complaint,  which  the  magistrate  at  length  checked,  and 
called  upon  my  husband  for  his  defence.  He  rose  up,  and  in  his 
words  of  gentle  music,  declared  to  the  magistrate  that  he  loved  me, 
and  that  I  loved  him ;  that  we  should  be  happy  together  but  for  my 
mother,  who  hated  him,  and  bred  quarrels  between  us.  Then,  oh ! 
he  painted  in  music  the  happiness  we  might  enjoy ;  and  as  I  stood 
trembling,  with  my  heart  full  to  overflowing,  he  suddenly  turned  to 
me  and  said,  ''Is  it  not  true,  Ellen,  dearest  Ellen,  —  do  not  you 
know  that  I  love  you,  sweet  Ellen,  and  do  not  you  love  me  ? ' 

'*  Alas !  even  while  he  spoke,  I  burst  into  tears,  and  fell  into  his 
arms." 

"And  how  did  the  affair  end  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say.  The  magistrate  instantly  dismissed 
the  case,  and  severely  reprimanded  my  poor  mother:  —  and  then, 
still  whispering  his  music  into  my  ears,  he  carried  me,  unresisting, 
home." 

"  And  your  mother  ?  " 

**  The  people  murmured  against  her ;  and  she  was  very  angry  with 
me.  But  I  told  her  that  I  could  not  help  it, — and  she  kissed  me,  and 
cried,  and  forgave  me." 

**  Afterwards  ?  "  said  I,  deeply  interested, 

**  My  husband  ctcw  worse  and  worse.  All  my  money  was  gone, 
and  more  than  halt  my  mother's.  At  last  she  told  me  that  if  I  would 
come  and  live  with  her  she  would  keep  me,  but  that  to  go  on  sending 
money  for  his  extravagance  would  only  bring  us  all  to  the  streets. 
That  night  he  turned  me  out  of  doors  again.  It  rained  hard  ;  I  ran 
again  to  my  mother's  house,  and  promised  to  stay  with  her  as  she  had 
said.  She  cried  for  joy,  and  kept  me  in  all  the  week,  so  that  he 
get  at  me." 

"Well?" 

"  On  Sunday,  of  course,  I  went  to  church  ;  and  he  came  and  waited 
at  the  church  door.  I  did  not  see  him  as  I  came  out ;  but,  just  aftei*, 
I  heard  the  whispers  behind  me  —  his  beautiful  whispers  —  "  Ellen,' 
he  said,  **  dearest  Ellen,  I  repent  —  I  am  very  sorry ;  speak  a  little  to 
me,  Ellen — will  you  leave  me  all  alone  —  all  alone  ?  "  Oh,  my  heart 
filled  in  a  moment.  I  followed  the  music  —  the  low  music  —  and 
again  he  carried  me  home  in  triumph  ;  and  the  very  next  day  treated 
me  more  cruelly  than  ever." 

"  And  how  long  did  this  go  on  ?  " 

"  Till  my  mother's  property  was  all  spent,  and  the  house  sold,  and 
all  the  furniture,  and  everything.  Then,  even  his  kind  words  ceased ; 
there  was  no  more  music  for  me  then,  but  only  dreadful  execrations 
and  cruel  blows.     At  last,  to  escape  his  persecutions,  we  fled,  my 
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mother  and  I,  to  London  ;  and  with  the  little  money  she  could  collect 
we  opened  this  shop." 

"  Is  your  mother,  then,  with  you  ?**  I  asked. 

"  Alas  1 "  she  replied,  "  she  is  dead." 

"  And  your  husband  ?" 

"  He  is  still  in  Dublin,  a  pauper  in  —  in ** 

"  In  the  workhouse  ?  " 

*^  In  a  Lunatic  Asylum,''  said  she,  shuddering. 

"  And  you  are  left  quite  alone  ?  " 

"  Quite  alone." 

I  sat  silent,  looking  at  her  with  deep  commiseration.  Suddenly  in 
anxious  expression  overspread  her  face,  and  she  hastily  resumed  her 
work.  In  a  few  moments  she  laid  it  down  again,  and  spread  the 
embroidered  kerchief  before  me.  I  took  the  hint,  and  directed  mj 
thoughts  to  business. 

Feeling,  however,  that  the  completion  of  the  purchase  would  be  also 
the  natural  conclusion  of  the  visit,  which  I  was  willing  enough  to  pro- 
long, I  began  to  finger  the  fabric  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur. 

"  I  fear  it  is  a  flimsy  texture,"  said  I. 

"  As  thick  as  a  board,  sir,  I  do  assure  you,"  she  replied  —  "  endless 
wear  —  and  the  price  ruinously  low." 

What  a  change  !  The  spell  of  months  was  broken ;  and  the 
music -led  dreamer  had  sunk,  in  a  moment,  into  the  retail  shop- 
woman.  There  was  the  retail  twang  in  her  voice — the  retail  ser- 
vility in  her  obsequious  eye . . .  Demand  and  Supply  were  themselves 
again !  I  was  resolved,  however,  to  play  out  my  part ;  and,  fidgeting 
with  the  frayed  edge  of  the  silk,  returned  to  the  attack. 

"  There  is  cotton  in  these  ribs,"  said  I,  gravely. 

^^  Not  a  grain,  I  do  assure  you,"  she  replied,  giving  a  professional 
tweak  to  the  kerchief  as  she  spoke,  *"  every  fibre  is  the  richest  silk. 
Besides,"  she  added,  quickly,  as  I  drew  forth  a  thick  round  thread  of 
irrefragable  cotton  —  "  besides,  sir,  a  little  cotton  improves  the 
fabric." 

I  looked  at  her  with  astonishment;  the  gray  eyes  unflinchinglj 
sustained  my  gaze.  I  passed  the  thread  between  my  finger  and 
thumb,  striving  with  those  accurate  calipers  to  reduce  my  estimate  of 
its  thickness.  But  it  would  not  do :  there  was  not  even  an  ^attenuating 
circumstance.' 

^^  You  audacious  little  cheat  ! "  thought  I  to  myself;  drawing  forth 
my  purse.  And  yet  how  pretty  she  looked,  as  she  wrapped  it  in 
rustling  silver  paper,  tucking  in  neat  and  nimble  comers 

"  Any  other  article  this  morning  ?  " 

Ugh !  again  that  detestable  twang ! 

I  took  up  my  five  shillings,  (what  a  triumph  for  Adam  Smith!)  and 
turned  to  quit  the  shop. 

**  When  the  cloud  is  scattered 
The  rainbow's  glory  is  shed—** 

thought  I,  looking  at  the  muslin  in  the  window.     **  1  should  haTC 
remained  outside." 
Iff  dear  reader,  you  have  a  romantic,  ideal,  half-amoitMia^  htV' 
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Platonic  attachment  for  some  once-seen  beauty  —  some  unattainable 
coronetted  contessd,  for  example,  or  bay-crowned  poetess,  be  not  hasty 
to  "scatter  the  cloud."  Dreamily  enjoy  "the  desire  of  the  moth  for 
the  star,**  and  luxuriously  prolong  your 

"  devotion  to  something  afar 
From  the  sphere  of  your  sorrow.  '* 

There  are  many  perfumes  that  will  not  bear  concentration  ;  deli- 
cious only  while  dilute.  I  have  known  starry  eyes,  as  well  as  stars, 
shine  sweetliest  through  a  cloud.  The  moth-like  wings  of  love  are 
oftener  iced  than  burned  :  and  not  always  do  the  bright  mysteries  of 
£leusis  survive  the  sudden  tearing  of  the  veil. 

I  had  already  reached  the  door,  when  a  sudden  impulse  prompted 
me  to  return. 

"  I  have  a  question  to  ask  you,"  said  I,  abruptly. 

The  gray  eyes  enlarged  inquiringly. 

"May  I  ask  it?"  said  I. 

"  Certainly,"  said  she. 

"  It  is  a  question  that  will  offend  you." 

"  I  am  not  very  easily  offended,"  she  replied. 

"  Well,  then  —  Why  did  you  try  to  cheat  me  just  now  ?  " 

"Sir!" 

"  Why  did  you  try  to  cheat  me  ?  "  I  repeated,  fixing  my  eyes  on 
her  intently. 

The  lids  dropped  for  a  moment ;  and  then  the  clear  gray  shone  at 
me  again  as  steadily  as  ever.  Could  such  a  candid  ray  shine  from 
deceitful  orbs  ?    I  felt  perplexed. 

"  How  do  you  know  I  tried  to  cheat  you  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"^  Because  you  said,  first,  that  the  silk  had  no  cotton  in  it,  —  and 
ftfterwards  that  it  had,  and  was  improved  by  it." 

"  Did  I  ?  that  was  a  slip." 

"  A  slip ! "  I  cried,  resolved  to  try  her  to  the  very  utmost.  "  Then 
you  admit  that  you  were  willing  to  cheat  me  ?  " 

"  Is  it  cheating  to  pass  off  middling  things  as  the  best  ?  "  said  she, 
"  If  so,  I  always  cheat  as  much  as  I  can." 

"  And  pray,"  said  I,  puzzled  more  and  more  by  the  strange,  cool 
candour  of  this  explicit  avowal,  "how  do  you  reconcile  such  a 
custom  to  your  conscience?  " 

"  Every  one  in  the  Arcade  does  the  same,"  said  she ;  "  and  if  I  did 
otherwise,  I  should  not  be  able  to  pay  my  rent." 

"  But  perhaps  you  never  tried  an  honester  plan  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  !  I  did  at  first,"  she  answered.  "  For  instance,  I  used  to 
keep  gloves,  and  when  people  asked  for  French,  and  I  had  only 
English,  I  used  to  say  so ;  and  they  used  often  to  go  over  the  way, 
and  I  saw  them  served  with  gloves  which  I  knew  to  be  English,  out 
of  the  opposite  window.  As  for  cotton,"  she  added,  "  I  lost  pounds 
and  pounds  by  confessing  to  cotton." 

What  between  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man, 
I  own  I  was  perplexed  for  a  reply.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  say 
something ;  ao  I  took  refuge  in  an  apophthegm. 

^Hi»^^<7  is  the  best  Policy  in  the  Long  Bun"  saidl  ma;^«Ux\a^^^ 
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"  and  IntegritjT^  I  added  (felicitouslj  recollecting  an  old  school-copy 
at  the  very  nick  of  time),  "  secures  the  approval  of  Conscience." 

Twelve  lines  of  Round  Text,  rank  and  file,  backed  op  mj  incisive 
delivery.  I  considered  my  position  very  strong ;  and  kept  a  bold  front 
to  the  enemy. 

"Very  true,**  she  replied,  "but  the  Long  Run  seldom  comes 
round  by  quarter  day ;  and  unless  your  Landlord  approves  you,  as 
well  as  your  Conscience,  what  is  to  prevent  your  being  turned  into  the 
street?  ** 

My  twelve  ranks  of  Round  Text  retreated  in  confusion. 

"  I  had  a  narrow  escape  the  first  quarter-day,"  she  continued,  fol- 
lowing up  her  advantage  ;  "for  I  scarcely  made  up  two-thirds  of  the 
rent.  If  it  had  been  a  single  pound  less  I  should  certainly  have  been 
turned  out  of  doors.  Next  month  I  took  the  shoemaker^s  advice,  next 
door,  and  altered  my  plan :  and  now,  though  I  live  poorly,  still  I  live  /" 

I  felt  shamefully  put  to  rout ;  but  I  gathered  up  my  strength  for 
one  desperate  onslaught — ^and  invented  a  tremendous  Copy  on  tbe  spur 
of  the  moment. 

"  Hunger,"  said  I,  with  an  emphatic  blow  on  the  counter,  "  Hunger 
—  ay,  even  Death,  is  preferable  to  Duplicity."  I 

"  For  a  young  woman,"  she  replied  quietly,  "  turned  out  into  the 
streets  of  a  strange  city,  there  are  temptations  more  dangerous  than 
Hunger,  and  worse  than  even  Death." 

I  gave  up  the  battle  for  lost ;  but  still  kept  my  face  to  the  foe,  and 
retreated  skirmishing. 

"  But  was  it  quite  necessary  to  deceive  a  .  •  .  that  is  .  .  .  a  . .  sd 
acquaintance  ...  a  sort  of  friend  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  is  the  25th  of  March  —  Quarter  Day, "  she  replied 
significantly.  "  And  indeed,"  she  added,  while  the  anxious  shade  I 
had  before  observed  passed  again  over  her  countenance,  "  I  am  rerj 
late  with  some  work  which  must  go  in  to-night,  or  I  shall  not  g^ 
the  money  in  time  —  and  —  and  — 

I  anticipated  her  meaning;  and  immediately  bowing,  bade  her 
good  morning,  and  withdrew. 

Notwithstanding  my  defeat,  I  was  glad  I  had  turned  back;  for 
beneath  the  Shopkeeper  I  had  once  more  seen  the  Woman. 

"  And  what  is  this  Arcade,"  thought  I,  walking  homewards,  '^  but  i 
Microcosm  of  our  trading  conmiunity  ?  a  Working  Model  of  that  mcm- 
strous  system  which  blanches  so  many  cheeks,  steals  the  blocmi  from  so 
many  young  lives,  and  forces  the  terrible  alternative  of  Dishonesty  or 
Ruin  on  so  many  reluctant  hearts  ?  What  is  this  pining  girl  but  a  unit 
in  the  countless  legions  that  drag  the  Juggernaut  Car  of  Trade,  and 
fall  crushed,  by  scores,  beneath  its  wheds  ?  And  if  so,  what  but  a 
cruel  mockery  is  this  high-sounding  '  Extension  of  Trade*  which  states- 
men ofier  us  as  the  sufficient  panacea  of  our  misery,  and  redress  for  all 
our  wrongs  ?  What  is  it  but  stone  for  bread,  and  the  scorpion  instead 
of  an  egg,  thus  to  force  on  us  ^  extension*  of  the  cause,  in  answer  to  our 
cry  for  alleviation  of  the  already  intolerable  efiects  ?  Twice  as  modi 
finery  for  me — twice  as  much  toil  for  the  jaded  embroideresa — twice  as 
xnoch  gold  for  tlw  weahhj  metcbint^-tirioe  as  maiqr  nttfiiig 
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twice  as  many  crowded  towns — ^twice  as  many  squalid  cheeks — ^twice 
as  many  perverted  hearts— oh!  which  of  these  doublings  will  double 
the  sum  of  human  happiness^-or  diminish,  ever  so  little,  our  heavy  totals 
of  disease  and  misery  ?  State  doctors,  lengthen  your  probe  ;  search 
deeplier  our  wounds  ;  name  a  greater  name  than  Adam  Smith's ;  open 
a  newer  and  nobler  book  than  his ;  sacrifice  no  longer  the  well-being 
to  the  WEALTH  of  Nations ;  and  learn  from  these  tossed-up  straws  how 
sits  the  ^rushing  mighty  wind'  which  Western  Europe  is  already  be- 
ginning to  feel — and  which  ere  long  shall '  fill  the  whole  House  where 
you  sit.'     Yes  I  Statesmen,  ye " 

*'  Hallo,  young  man,  I  say  I  respect  Authority,  will  yer  ? ''  said  a  ple- 
thoric wheezing  voice 

Alack !  as  I  mused  with  introverted  vision,  I  had  run  full-butt 
against  the  Beadle ! 


THOMAS  HOOD. 

It  18  with  a  heavy  and  an  aching  heart  that  we  darken  these  pages, 
that  have  so  often  reflected  the  brilliant  wit  of  our  beloved  Editor, 
and  the  calmer  lustre  of  his  serious  thoughts,  with  the  sad  tidings  of 
his  approaching  Death  ;  a  Death  long  feared  by  his  friends,  long 
even  distinctly  foreseen,  but  not  till  now  so  rapidly  approaching  as 
to  preclude  all  hope.  His  sufferings,  which  have  lately  undergone  a 
terrible  increase,  have  been,  throughout,  sustained  with  manly  for- 
titude, and  christian  resignation.  He  is  perfectly  aware  of  his  condition ; 
and  we  have  no  longer  any  reason,  nor  any  right,  to  speak  ambiguously 
of  a  now  too  certain  loss, — the  loss  of  a  gbeat  wbiteb;  great,  in 
the  splendour  of  his  copious  imagery,  in  his  rare  faculty  of  terse 
incisive  language,  in  his  power  and  pregnancy  of  thought,  and  in  his 
almost  Shakspearian  versatility  of  genius ;  great  in  the  few,  but  noble 
works  he  leaves  behind ;  greater  still,  perhaps,  in  those  which  he  will 
carry  unwritten  to  his  early  tomb.  It  is  this  indeed  which  principally 
afflicts  him :  the  Man  is  content  to  die — he  has  taken  leave  of  his 
friendSy  and  forgiven  his  enemies  (if  any  such  he  have),  and  "  turned 
his  face  to  the  wall;"  but  the  Poet  still  longs  for  a  short te^TiA^^  ^^sC\ 
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watches  to  snatch  one  last  hour  for  his  art ;  and  will  perhaps  even 
yet,  once  more,  floating  towards  the  deep  waters  of  eternity,  pour  out 
his  soul  in  song. 

In  any  case,  this,  the  last  number  of  his  Magazine  that  he  may  live 
to  see,  shall  not  go  forth  without  some  impress  of  the  Master's  hand, 
—  some  parting  rays  of  the  Flame  now  flickering  low  in  the  socket 
We  have  chosen  for  this  purpose  the  beautiful  conclusion  of  his  "  Ode 
to  Melancholy,"  which  those  who  know  it  will  delight  to  read  again, 
while  for  others  it  may  help  to  solve  the  enigma  of  his  many-sided 
genius,  to  account  for  the  under-current  of  humour  that  often  tinctured 
his  gravest  productions,  and  to  justify  the  latent  touch  of  sadness  that 
was  apt  to  mingle  in  his  most  sportive  sallies.  Truly  indeed,  for  the 
Poet's  earnest  heart, 

^'All  things  are  touch'd  with  Melancholy, 
Born  of  the  secret  soul's  mistrust, 
To  feel  her  fair  ethereal  wings 
Weigh'd  down  with  vile  degraded  dust ; 
Even  the  bright  extremes  of  joy 
Bring  on  conclusions  of  disgust, 
Like  the  sweet  blossoms  of  the  May, 
Whose  fragrance  ends  in  must. 
Oh  give  her,  then,  her  tribute  just. 
Her  sighs  and  tears,  and  musings  holy ! 
There  is  no  music  in  the  life 
That  sounds  with  idiot  laughter  solely ; 
There's  not  a  string  attun'd  to  Mirth, 
But  has  its  chord  in  Melancholy." 

Hood's  "  Ode  to  Melancholy*  (1827). 
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TALES   OF  THE   COLONIES. 

SECOND   SERIES. 

BY  CHARLES  ROWCROFT. 

INTRODUCTION. 

AT  ifl  well  known  to  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  obserying 

5^6  actual  condition  and  the  opinions  of  various  classes  of  society 

^  this  country  that  a  dangerous  notion  is  prevalent^  among  those 

^specially  where  a  misconception  of  the  truth  is  most  mischievous, 

^uat  transportation  to  the  penal  colonies  is  not,  as  the  law  intends, 

^  punishment,  but  rather  a  change  of  country  to  be  desired,  from  the 

^Opportunity  which  it  is  supposed  to  afford  for  the  rapid  acquisition  of 

Iju^  fortunes  in   many  ways ;  and  for  the  sake   of  the  licentious 

liberty  of  action,  which  the  wide  wilderness  holds  forth  the  promise 

^  and  which  to  restless  minds  presents  so  fascinating  an  attraction. 

The  publication,  therefore,  of  the  following  narrative  taken  from 
the  oral  communication  of  the  facts  by  the  party  principally  concerned 
in  the  adventures  to  which  they  relate,  may  perhaps  be  useful  at  the 
present  time  in  counteracting  the  pernicious  tendency  of  the  false 
ideas  which  prevail  in  respect  to  the  penal  arrangements  of  the 
Australian  settlements  ;  and  the  circulation  of  the  history,  incul- 
cating the  certain  punishment  and  remorse  which  follow  crime,  may 
assist  in  repressing  that  morbid  craving  after  notoriety  which  of  late 
years  has  increased  with  such  lamentable  rapidity.  With  respect  to 
the  curious  psychological  phenomena  developed  by  the  peculiar  con- 
dition of  solitude  to  which  the  modem  Cain,  of  which  this  history 
treats,  was  exposed,  they  cannot  fail  to  interest  deeply  all  those  who 
think  that 

'*  The  nobleit  study  of  mankind  is  Man.** 

MAT,  1845.  —  MO.  T.    TOL.  IIF.  41    Q 
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THE  BUSHRANGER  OF  VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE   ABRIYAL. 

It  was  on  a  fine  spring  morning  in  the  month  of  September  that  t 
vessel  was  seen  to  thread  her  way  through  D'Entrecasteaux'  channel, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Derwent,  on  the  southern  side  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  The  sky  was  clear  and  bright,  its  usual  aspect  in 
the  early  spring  in  those  salubrious  regions,  and  there  was  scarcely 
wind  sufhcient  to  fill  the  sails,  so  that  the  vessel  was  able  to  do  Uttk 
more  than  make  headway  against  the  tide,  tantalising  those  on  board 
with  the  sight  of  the  land  on  either  side,  while  the  vessel  remained 
provokingly  stationary  in  mid-stream. 

The  passengers  in  the  vessel,  which  was  a  small  brig  of  not  more  than 
a  hundred  and  twenty  tons'  burthen,  were  a  gentleman,  with  his  two 
daughters.  !Major  Horton  had  resolved  to  mend  his  broken  fortunes  in 
a  new  world,  where  there  was  verge  and  scope  enough  for  enterprise  and 
exertion.  It  was  the  hardihood,  perhaps,  of  his  previous  career  as  t 
military  man,  that  had  prompted  liim  to  dare  in  his  humble  bark,  with  t 
scanty  crew,  the  dangers  of  the  seas  for  a  distance  comprehending  the 
half  of  the  globe,  and  to  approach  fearlessly  the  coasts  of  a  new  countrr, 
of  the  points  of  which  no  seaman  on  board  possessed  any  previous 
knowledge.  His  daughters  were  young  girls  of  ^remarkable  beautji 
and  with  all  the  delicacy  of  appearance  which,  it  might  be  supposed, 
would  be  impressed  on  them  from  a  former  life  of  ease  and  elegancet 
and  from  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  high  society  in  which  they 
were  born  to  move.  They  both  partook  of  their  father's  adventuroa* 
spirit  and  of  his  courage,  though  their  outward  exhibition  of  those 
soldierly  qualities  was  modified  by  their  respective  dispositiott& 
Helen,  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  tall  and  slight ;  strikingly  handsoiQe; 
of  a  mind  bold  and  prompt  to  execute  her  resolves  ;  full  of  ardour 
and  enterprise  ;  a  fit  heroine  for  a  romance  ;  fearless  of  daDger,  aad 
confident  in  her  own  resources.  Louisa,  on  the  contrary,  was  mBd 
and  retiring ;  possessing  almost  the  ideal  perfection  of  that  aauahle 
softness  of  womah  which  poets  love  to  fancv,  and  lovers  fondly  doit 
upon  ^vith  affection  the  most  abiding.  Being  only  in  her  sixteenth 
year,  and  two  years  younger  tlian  her  sister,  the  gentle  Louisa  htd 
learned  to  look  up  to  the  more  energetic  Helen  for  advice  and  at- 
sistance  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  difficulties  to  which  their  ^ 
sent  course  exposed  them;  and  the  love  which  the  high-apinted 
Helen  bore  to  the  affectionate  girl  was  increased  by  the  feefing  ^ 
the  protection  which  her  more  masculine  mind  afforded  to  ber  letf 
intrepid  sister. 

The  only  other  passenger  on  board  was  a  personage  of  a  very  different 
grade ;  and  how  he  had  come  among  them,  and  with  what  imaginsble 
object  he  had  set  forth  to  brave  an  adventurous  life  in  the  Austnditt 
colonies,  had  more  than  once  puzzled  himself,  as  well  as  those  with 
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^d  become  accidentally  associated.     This  aspiring  emigrant 
'  name  of  Silliiuan,  which  singularly  accorded  with  the 
man  ;  so  that  the  name  of  Jeremiah  Silliman  seemed  to 
•hed  to  the  individual  by  some  mysterious  process  of 
exhibiting  in  his  person  an  illustration  of  the  har- 
ature  which  ever  strives  to  amalgamate  together 
young  gentleman  had  first  seen  the  light,  or 
uonger  Lane  in  the  City  ;  which  fortunate 
'^times  inclined  to  boast,  conferred  on  him 
■  of  a  citizen  of  London  invested  with 
\s,  and  with  the  inchoate  right  of  ex- 
.at  imperium   in  imperio ;  all  of  which 
^   had  sacrificed  in   his  insatiable  tliirst   of 
J.      Having   ah'oudy   made    frequent   dangerous 
*cy,  Riclimond,  and  Gravesend,  and  on  one  occasion 
.argate,  he  considered  himself  a  finished  sailor  ;  and  when 
.  appeared  in  a  blue  jacket  and  white  trousers,  and  witli  an  ex- 
citingly diminutive  round  straw  hat  aboard  the  Nautilus  before  she 
set  sail  from  the  [lort  of  London,  he  quite  imposed  on  tlie  unsophis- 
ticated natures  of  the  young  ladies,  who  flattered  themselves  that  they 
had  the  advantage  of  being  accompanied  by  an  accomplished  mariner 
whose  skill  and  daring  would  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  small 
crew  which  had  been  engaged  to  navigate  the  vessel.     It  was  true 
that  the  mate  regarded  him  with  an  extraordinary  and  significant 
grimace  when  he  appeared  on  deck  at  Gravesend  in  his  sailor's  rig ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  little  vessel  had  reached  the  lX>wns  that  the 
fidse  pretensions  of  the  cockney  were  made  manifest  by  his  most 
urgent  vociferations  for  the  "  steward."     This  little  imperfection  was 
overlooked,  however,  during  the  voyage,  as  he  had  immediately  fallen 
in  love  with  both  the  sisters,  and  as  his  services  were  found  convenient 
by  the  ladies,  in  performing  many  little  ollices,  which  he  did  with  inva- 
riable goodnature,  and  with  an  intelligence,  as  Helen  remarked  to  her 
•iBter,  of  a  lap-dog  who  had  been  tauglit  to  fetch  and  carry. 

Tlie  migor,  who  had  in  liis  youth  been  a  member  of  the  yacht  club, 
considered  himself  quite  competent  to  take  the  general  charge  of  the 
▼easel,  of  which  he  was  the  owner,  and  over  which  he  presided  as 
wytain,  trusting  to  tlie  mate,  an  excellent  seaman,  for  tlie  manage- 
ment of  the  vessel,  and  for  assistance  in  its  navigation.  One  boy  for 
steward,  and  another  as  "  the  "  boy,  whose  prescribed  duty  was  to  be 
perpetually  in  motion  with  an  immense  swab  in  his  arms  to  sop 
up  the  water  which  the  little  vessel  was  continually  taking  in  from 
the  proximity  of  its  deck  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  eight  sailors, 
one  of  whom  acted  as  the  carpenter,  formed  the  whole  of  the  crew  ; 
but  thus  slenderly  equipped  the  gooil  little  ship  had  arrived  in  safety 
over  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  the  ocean  to  the  entrance  of  the  channel 
which  led  to  the  promised  land. 

There  was  just  sufficient  wind  to  fill  the  sails  and  enable  the  vessel 
to  stem  the  rapid  current  of  the  channel.  The  mate  examined  the 
chart ;  scrutinised  the  shore  ;  heaved  the  lead ;  sounded  the  bottom  ; 
looked  over  the  side,  and  took  a  sight  at  an  object  on  land  to  ascer- 

a  Q  2 
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TIDE  BUSHRANGER  OF  VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE   ABRIYAL. 

It  was  on  a  fine  spring  morning  in  the  month  of  September  that  a 
vessel  was  seen  to  thread  her  way  through  D'Entreeasteaux'  channel, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Derwent,  on  the  southern  side  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  The  skj  was  clear  and  bright,  its  usual  aspect  in 
the  early  spring  in  those  salubrious  regions,  and  there  was  scarcely 
wind  sutlicient  to  till  the  sails,  so  that  tlie  vessel  was  able  to  do  littfe 
more  than  make  headway  against  the  tide,  tantalising  those  on  board 
with  the  sight  of  the  land  on  either  side,  while  the  vessel  remained 
provokingly  stationary  in  mid-stream. 

The  passengers  in  the  vessel,  which  was  a  small  brig  of  not  more  than 
a  hundred  and  twenty  tons'  burthen,  were  a  gentleman,  w^ith  his  two 
daughters.  Major  Horton  had  resolved  to  mend  his  broken  fortunes  in 
a  new  world,  where  there  was  verge  and  scope  enough  for  enterprise  and 
exertion.  It  was  the  hardihood,  perhaps,  of  his  previous  career  as  a 
military  man,  that  had  prompted  liim  to  dare  in  his  humble  bark,  with  a 
scanty  crew,  the  dangers  of  the  seas  for  a  distance  comprehending  the 
half  of  the  globe,  and  to  approach  fearlessly  the  coasts  of  a  new  country, 
of  the  points  of  which  no  seaman  on  board  possessed  any  prcTious 
knowledge.  His  daughters  were  young  girls  of^remarkable  beauty, 
and  with  all  the  delicacy  of  appearance  which,  it  might  be  supposed, 
would  be  impressed  on  them  from  a  former  life  of  ease  and  elegtncei 
and  from  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  high  society  in  which  they 
were  born  to  move.  They  both  partook  of  their  father's  adyenturotf 
spirit  and  of  his  courage,  though  their  outward  exhibition  of  those 
soldierly  qualities  was  modilied  by  tlieir  respective  dispositioDii 
Helen,  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  tall  and  slight ;  strikingly  handsome; 
of  a  mind  bold  and  prompt  to  execute  her  resolves  ;  full  of  ardoor 
and  enterprise  ;  a  fit  heroine  for  a  romance  ;  fearless  of  danger,  aid 
confident  in  her  own  resources.  Louisa,  on  the  contrary,  was  miU 
and  retiring ;  possessing  almost  the  ideal  perfection  of  that  amiable 
softness  of  woman  which  poets  love  to  fancy,  and  lovers  fondly  doit 
upon  >vith  affection  the  most  abiding.  Being  only  in  her  sixteenth 
year,  and  two  years  younger  than  her  sister,  the  gentle  Louisa  had 
learned  to  look  up  to  the  more  energetic  Helen  for  advice  and  as- 
sistance on  all  matters  relating  to  the  difficulties  to  which  their  pre- 
sent course  exposed  them ;  and  the  love  which  the  high-spirited 
Helen  bore  to  the  affectionate  girl  was  increased  bj  the  feeliDg  of 
the  protection  which  her  more  masculine  mind  afforded  to  her  leii 
intrepid  sister. 

The  only  other  passenger  on  board  was  a  personage  of  a  very  different 
grade ;  and  how  he  had  come  among  them,  and  with  what  imi^[iiiahk 
object  he  had  set  forth  to  brave  an  ^venturous  life  in  the  Australian 
colonies,  had  more  than  once  puzzled  himself,  as  well  aa  those  with 
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whom  he  had  become  accidentallj  associated.  This  aspiring  emigrant 
rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Siiliman,  which  singuhirly  accorded  with  the 
character  of  the  man ;  so  that  the  name  of  Jeremiah  Siiliman  seemed  to 
have  become  attached  to  the  individual  by  some  mysterious  process  of 
elective  attraction^  exhibiting  in  his  person  an  iUustration  of  the  har- 
monious principle  of  nature  which  ever  strives  to  amalgamate  together 
things  congeniaL  This  young  gentleman  had  first  seen  the  light,  or 
rather  the  smoke,  in  Ironmonger  Lane  in  the  City  ;  which  fortunate 
circumstance,  as  he  was  sometimes  inclined  to  boast,  conferred  on  him 
bj  birth  the  rank  and  dignity  of  a  citizen  of  London  invested  with 
virions  privileges  and  inmiunities,  and  with  the  inchoate  right  of  ex- 
ercising regal  sway  over  that  imperium  in  imperio ;  all  of  which 
advantages,  however,  he  had  sacrificed  in  his  insatiable  thirst  of 
romantic  adventures.  Having  already  made  frequent  dangerous 
voyages  to  Putney,  Richmond,  and  Gravesend,  and  on  one  occasion 
u  fiir  as  Margate,  he  considered  himself  a  finislied  sailor  ;  and  when 
he  first  appeared  in  a  blue  jacket  and  wliite  trousers,  and  with  an  ex- 
oeedingly  diminutive  round  straw  hat  aboard  the  Nautilus  before  she 
lek  sail  from  the  port  of  London,  he  quite  imposed  on  the  unsophis- 
ticftted  natures  of  the  young  ladies,  who  flattered  themselves  that  they 
had  the  advantage  of  being  accompanied  by  an  accomplished  mariner 
whoee  skill  and  daring  would  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  small 
erew  which  had  been  engaged  to  navigate  the  vessel.  It  was  true 
that  the  mate  regarded  him  with  an  extraordinary  and  significant 
pimaee  when  he  appeared  on  deck  at  Gravesend  in  his  sailor's  rig ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  little  vessel  had  reached  the  Downs  that  the 
fidae  pretensions  of  the  cockney  were  made  manifest  by  his  most 
urgent  vociferations  for  the  ^'  steward."  This  little  imperiection  was 
overlooked,  however,  during  the  voyage,  as  he  had  immediately  fallen 
in  love  with  both  the  sisters,  and  as  his  services  were  found  convenient 
1^  the  ladies,  in  performing  many  little  offices,  which  he  did  with  inva- 
riable goodnature,  and  with  an  intelligence,  as  Helen  remarked  to  her 
Mter,  of  a  lap-dog  who  had  been  taught  to  fetch  and  carry. 

Hie  miyor,  who  had  in  his  youth  been  a  member  of  the  yacht  club, 
considered  himself  quite  competent  to  take  the  general  cliaige  of  the 
fonely  of  which  he  was  the  owner,  and  over  which  he  presided  as 
eaptain,  trusting  to  the  mate,  an  excellent  seaman,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  vessel,  and  for  assistance  in  its  navigation.  One  boy  for 
steward,  and  another  as  *'  the  "  boy,  whose  prescribed  duty  was  to  be 
perpetually  in  motion  with  an  immense  swab  in  his  arms  to  sop 
np  the  water  which  the  little  vessel  was  continually  taking  in  from 
the  proximity  of  its  deck  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  eight  sailors, 
one  of  whom  acted  as  the  carpenter,  formed  the  whole  of  the  crew  ; 
but  thus  slenderly  equipped  the  good  little  ship  had  arrived  in  safety 
Qiver  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  the  ocean  to  the  entrance  of  the  channel 
which  led  to  the  promised  land. 

There  was  just  sufiicient  wind  to  fill  the  sails  and  enable  the  vessel 
to  Item  the  rapid  current  of  the  channel.  The  mate  examined  the 
chart ;  scrutinised  the  shore ;  heaved  the  lead ;  sounded  the  bottom ; 
looked  over  the  side,  and  took  a  sight  at  an  object  on  land  to  ascer* 
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tain  if  thej  made  any  the  least  progress.  But  the  vessel  seemed 
rivetted  to  the  spot,  and  presented  the  appearance  of  active  motion 
without  making  the  slightest  advance. 

"  We  shall  have  to  anchor  at  last,"  said  he  to  the  major,  who,  with 
his  daughters  and  the  assiduous  Mr.  Silliman,  were  assembled  on  the 
deck  surveying  the  new  country  of  their  adoption  with  eager  interest; 
'*  there  is  seldom  much  wind,  Horsman  says,  in  the  winter  season  in 
these  parts  —  except  when  it  comes  in  squalls  and  gales  —  and  what 
there  is  seems  to  be  dying  away.  We  had  better  hold  our  ground, 
and  wait  for  the  turn  of  the  tide." 

"We  do  hold  our  ground  for  the  present,"  observed  the  major; 
"  how  far  are  we  from  the  shore  to  the  left  here  ?" 

"Larboard;  —  why,  I  should  say  about  a  couple  of  miles,  not 
more." 

"  It  is  my  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Silliman,  who,  on  nautical  matten, 
considered  himself  an  authority  in  virtue  of  his  sailor's  jacket  and 
trousers,  and  supported  in  his  assumptions  by  his  little  round  bit 
which  had  grown  excessively  tarry  during  the  voyage,  "it  is  my 
opinion  that  we  had  better  send  the  boat  on  shore  and  examine  the 
country ;  we  may  perhaps  make  some  discoveries,  or  meet  with  some 
of  the  natives,  or  something.     How  I  wish  I  could  see  a  kangaroo!' 

"  I  can  see  some  smoke,"  said  Helen,  who  was  looking  through  the 
ship's  glass,  obsequiously  held  by  Mr.  Silliman,  "just  under  thit 
low  hill  yonder." 

"  Some  of  the  natives,  perhaps,"  said  her  father ;  "  there  arc  no 
settlers,  I  understand,  so  low  down  as  this.  I  see  ;  — I  can  see  a  coil 
of  smoke  quite  plainly ;  but  now  it  grows  less ;  and  now  I  can  see  no 
more  of  it.     It  seems  to  have  been  extinguished  suddenly." 

"  We  are  making  lee-way  now,"  said  the  mate,  "that's  certain;  the 
wind  has  quite  gone  down,  and  the  sails  stick  to  the  masts.  Shall 
we  let  go  the  anchor  ?" 

"  You  know  best,  Mr.  Northland ;  it  is  very  annoying  not  to  be 
able  to  get  up  before  dark  ;  but  I  suppose  there's  no  danger  in  these 
parts  ;  we  are  quite  out  of  the  way  of  pirates ;  and  the  natives  dont 
know  the  use  of  boats,  the  books  say." 

"  Pirates  and  natives,  major ;  no  fear  of  them  ;  I  wish  there  wis 
nothing  else  to  fear  in  this  channel ;  you  see  it  is  very  intricate,  W* 
of  shoals  and  headlands  ;  and  if  it  was  to  come  on  to  blow,  it  might  be 
an  awkward  matter,  weakly  manned  as  we  are." 

Presently  the  grating  of  the  cable  against  the  davits  informed  iH 
on  board  of  the  resolution  that  had  been  formed,  and  in  a  brief  sftet 
the  little  vessel  lay  quietly  at  anchor  in  the  stream. 

CHAPTER  n. 

THE   PLOT. 

The  detention  of  the  vessel,  which  gave  rise  to  so  much  mortifiettioa 
on  board,  excited  very  different  feelings  in  the  minds  of  a  party  who 
were  watching  their  proceedings  from  the  land* 
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This  party  consisted  of  seven  men ;  of  whom  six  were  clothed  in 
the  ordinary  dress  of  convicts  in  suits  of  yellow ;  but  the  seventh  ap- 
peared in  tLe  ordinary  garb  of  a  gentleman,  or  rather  of  a  merchant 
or  storekeeper  ;  for  there  were  too  few  idle  gentlemen  in  those  times 
to  allow  of  the  latter  distinctive  appellation.  They  sat  round  the 
remains  of  a  fire  which  had  been  hastily  kindled  and  as  hastily  extin- 
guished, as  if  in  fear  that  the  smoke  from  the  burning  wood  might 
betray  their  resting-place.  The  cause  of  their  appearance  in  a  spot 
80  remote  from  the  dwellings  of  the  colonists  may  be  best  collected 
fix)m  the  following  conversation :  — 

"  I  wish  we  had  some  grub,"  said  one  of  the  yellow  jackets  ;  "  it's 
poor  fun  being  in  the  bush  without  any  thing  to  eat ;  suppose  we  go 
aboard  that  brig  and  ask  for  some  provisions  ?  we  can  say  we  are 
shipwrecked  seamen." 

"  And  get  grabbed  and  strung  up,"  interposed  another ;  "  as  if 
they  would  be  taken  in  with  that  gammon !  Haven't  we  got  our 
canary-bird  feathers  on  us,  and  won't  that  let  'em  know  what  we 
•re?" 

"  Curse  on  this  livery ! "  said  a  third ;  "  it  doesn't  give  a  man  a 
diance.  If  one  does  give  the  overseer  the  slip,  these  confounded 
ngs  that  brand  a  man  wherever  he  goes,  betray  us.  I  wish  I  could 
go  about  like  a  native,  without  clothes.  By  the  bye,  they  say  there 
are  lots  of  natives  down  this  way.  What  shall  we  do  if  we  fall  in 
with  them?     We  have  not  so  much  as  a  pistol  among  us." 

"We  must  use  our  clubs  ;  one  white  man  is  enough  for  half  a 
dosen  nfttives,  any  time." 

"But  their  spears,  man?  Why,  they  will  riddle  you  through  in  no 
time !  What  can  you  do  against  long  shots  ?  And  then,  as  to  trying 
to  come  to  close  quarters,  why,  you  might  as  well  look  for  a  needle  in 
a  haystack  as  hunt  for  a  native  in  the  bush." 

"  You  can't  tell  the  devils  from  the  black  stumps  of  the  trees ;  but 
for  my  part,  I  don't  see  what  we  are  to  do,  now  that  we  have  got  off, 
without  arms,  and  without  provisions " 

"But  we  have  a  boat,"  said  a  strong  deep  voice,  which  had  not 
hitherto  joined  in  the  conversation. 

"And  what's  the  use  of  that?  What's  the  use  of  a  boat  like  that 
to  go  to  sea  in  ?  We  can't  get  back  to  England  in  a  boat.  I  begin 
to  think  we  have  not  got  much  by  our  venture." 

"We  have  liberty,"  said  the  same  voice  which  had  checked  the 
complainings  of  the  men  ;  "  we  have  liberty ;  that's  worth  all ! " 

"  But  what  can  we  do  with  our  liberty,  Mark  ?  We  can't  live  on 
gum  and  opossums  like  the  natives !  And  we  can't  eat  the  natives, 
ndther,  though  they  say  they  eat  the  white  people  when  they  can 
catch  'em ;  and  that's  not  such  a  pleasant  thing  to  look  forward  to. 
I  say,  Mark,  what's  to  be  the  next  move  ?  As  you're  our  captain,  it 
is  for  you  to  give  us  a  lift  out  of  the  mess  you  have  brought  us  into ; 
and  we  want  it  bad  enough  ;  for  my  very  inside  seems  stuck  together 
with  that  lot  of  gum  that  I  tucked  in  just  now." 

"  Tve  heard  say,"  said  one  of  the  party,  "  that  the  grubs  of  the 
white  gum-tree  are  very  good  eating.     I  know  the  natives  eat  'em. 
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Thej  take  tliem  up  bj  one  end  and  let  them  fall  down  the  throat,  m 
we  do  oysters.  A  nice  dinner  for  a  gentleman — gum  and  caterpilkn ! 
But  I  can't  stand  this ;  we  must  do  something.  I  say,  Mark,  wha^i 
to  be  done  ?" 

The  man  thus  addressed  said  nothing,  but  pointed  to  the  little  brig 
riding  quietly  at  anchor  in  the  channeL 

*'  Ahy  yes  ;  I  see  that  craft  plain  enough ;  but  what's  the  use  of  it 
to  us,  unless  they  would  give  us  something  to  eat»  and  better  tbia 
that,  something  to  drink?" 

"  Suppose  we  asked  them?"  said  their  leader. 

<*  Ah !  and  get  some  handcuffs  for  answer." 

**  Suppose  we  entreated  them  to  give  us  food?** 

"  And  suppose  they  wouldn't  ?" 

"  Suppose  we  took  it?"  quietly  replied  their  leader. 

<<Eh!"  said  seyeral  voices  at  once;  ^* suppose  we  took  it!  whj, 
you  don't  mean  by  force  ?" 

"Why  not?" 

"  Why !  what  could  seven  unarmed  men  do  against  an  armed 
vessel?" 

"  Nothing,"  said  their  leader,  "  by  open  force ;  but  when  for« 
cannot  be  used,  we  can  use  stratagem." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Mark,  you  are  a  clever  chap>  no  doubt  of  thit; 
and  you  have  a  tongue  that  would  almost  camy  a  jailor  oat  of  hi* 
keys  —  that's  the  truth  —  or  you  never  would  have  talked  ns  over  to 
make  our  escape  without  arms  and  provisions.  But  if  you  will  show 
us  how  to  get  some  rum  out  of  that  vessel  yonder,  you  will  dcsenre  to 
be  captain  of  the  island." 

"  1  will  do  more  than  that" 

"More!"  cried  out  all,  excited  by  their  leader's  air  <rf  calxn  md 
fixed  determination. 

"  I  will  get  possession  of  that  vessel,"  said  the  leader,  in  a  firm  aod 
resolute  voice ;  "  and  in  that  vessel  we  will  make  our  escape  from  this 
accursed  place  of  shame  and  punishment." 

"  Well !  that  beats  all !  And  how  will  you  get  possession  of  that 
tight  little  brig,  captain  ?  Talk  'em  over,  and  persuade  them  to  ms^ 
us  a  present  of  it  ?" 

"  May  be  so ;  and  if  you  are  the  man  that  I  take  you  to  be,  »»^ 
have  coolness  and  courage,  and  will  follow  my  direcdims  implidtlj 
I  will  show  you  how  to  set  about  it" 

"  What,  without  arms?'' 

"  Yes,  without  arms." 

"  And  without  fighting  ?" 

"  Perhaps." 

"  Mark,  you're  a  regular  trump.  Don't  let  us  lose  any  tiUK. 
Depend  upon  it  that  craft  is  as  full  of  rum  as  an  opossum  of  peppc^ 
mint  leaves  ;  settlers  always  think  it  the  best  investment  thej  cia 
bring  out  to  pay  their  men  with.  Now,  captain,  what  are  we  to  do?" 
"  You  see,"  said  the  man  who,  by  the  common  consent  of  hii 
companions  and  by  the  force  of  his  superior  intellect,  had  been  onsni' 
mously  raised  to  the  bad  eminence  df  their  leader; — thai  the  brig 
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is  now  lying  at  anchor  becalmed,  with  the  tide  against  her,  and 
with  little  chance  of  wind  tiU  the  sea  breeze  sets  in,  in  the  afternoon. 
She  will  not  venture  to  float  up  with  the  tide  in  this  dangerous 
channel ;  so  that  she  will  be  there  safe  for  some  hours.  Now,  she 
would,  no  doabt,  be  glad  of  a  pilot,  and  I  dare  say  is  now  looking  out 
for  one." 

«  Whaf  8  the  use  of  that  to  us  ?" 

^  This  use  ;  I  will  be  the  pilot  Two  of  you  shall  go  with  me  — 
only  two  of  you,  to  avoid  suspicion  ;  those  two  will  pass  for  my 
government  men ;  that  will  account  for  their  yellow  dress.  For- 
tunately, you  see,  my  own  dress  may  serve  for  a  pilot's ;  and  in  this 
way  I  will  get  on  bcNurd  the  vessel  and  look  about  me." 

"  And  what's  to  become  of  us  who  remain  behind  ?"    * 

"We  shall  return  for  you  on  the  pretence  that  more  hands  are 
wanted  to  work  the  vessel.  My  first  visit  will  have  disarmed  sus- 
picion of  our  real  object.  Besides,  I  can  say  that  the  governor  has 
established  a  settlement  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  where  the  look- 
out is  towards  the  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  lending  assistance  to  strange 
vessels ;  and  —  in  short  —  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

The  band  of  desperadoes  looked  inquiringly  at  one  another ;  each 
man  tried  to  read  in  his  fellow's  countenance  his  secret  thoughts ;  for 
on  such  occasions  distrust,  and  suspicion,  and  jealousy,  soon  sow 
the  seeds  of  disunion  among  them.  £very  man  is  in  fear  of  the 
treachery  of  his  neighbour;  and,  being  conscious  of  his  own  in- 
dividual selfishness  and  knavery,  he  naturally  suspects  their  existence 
in  others. 

**  Wlio  are  to  be  the  two  to  go  first  ?"  asked  one  of  them,  with  a 
doubtful  air. 

"  You  may  cast  lots  for  that,"  said  their  leader ;  "  but  they  must  be 
careful  to  act  up  to  their  characters,  because  it  is  likely  that  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  call  them  thieves  and  rascals,  and  perhaps  worse. 
Yon  will  not  mind  that,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit ;  we're  used  to  it :  besides,  hard  words  break  no  bones. 
But  it's  a  bold  scheme,  Mark ;  if  they  suspect  you,  you're  done." 

"  It  is  our  only  chance,"  replied  Mark ;  "  and  fortunate  it  is  for  us 
that  luck  has  thrown  this  opportunity  in  our  way.  Did  I  not  tell  you 
that  brave  men  are  sure  to  succeed  when  they  stand  by  one  an- 
other?" 

"  Hurrah  I "  cried  the  men,  their  courage  and  expectations  raised 
by  the  animating  words  of  their  leader.  "We  will  stand  by  one 
another  to  the  death  !  Now,  captain,  get  on  with  the  work.  Here 
are  six  rushes ;  the  two  that  draw  the  shortest  go  first ;  the  rest  re- 
main." The  choice  fell  upon  the  grumbler  of  the  party  and  another 
man  who  had  not  taken  much  part  in  the  conversation,  and  who  was 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  look. 

•*  Now,  Jenmiy,"  said  the  former,  "  let  us  see  which  can  make  him- 
self look  most  like  a  government  man." 

"  I  could  not  compare  with  you,  Roger,  no  way,"  replied  Jem ; 
"  your  father  and  mother  have  given  you  such  a  gallows  hang-dog 
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look,  there  would  be  no  mistaking  jou  in  the  best  long-tail's  toggery 
that  ever  came  out  of  store." 

"  Now,"  summoned  Mark,  "  if  you  are  ready,  come  along.  And 
remember  your  characters." 

'<  Ay,  ay,  your  honor,"  said  Jenmiy,  touching  his  bat  with  mock 
humility ;  "  we  will  do  the  dodge  as  if  we  were  convicts  in  earnest" 

Roger  laughed  at  this  sally,  and,  the  two  worthies  getting  into  the 
boat,  Mark  Brandon  took  his  seat  in  the  stem,  and  they  left  the 
shore. 

In  the  mean  time  the  party  on  board,  when  they  caught  sight  of 
the  boat  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  water  proceeding  heavilj 
towards  the  brig,  indulged  in  various  speculations  as  to  the  character 
and  intentions  of  their  approaching  visitors. 


CHAPTER  m. 

FLATTERY. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  forenoon  when  the  boat  containing  Mark 
Brandon  and  his  inferior  confederates  drew  near  to  the  motionlett 
brig,  on  the  deck  of  which  the  passengers  and  crew  were  assembled 
to  view  the  first  appearance  of  the  occupiers  of  the  new  world.  Their 
surmises  on  its  appearance  were  as  various  as  their  characters. 

"  There  are  three  of  them,"  said  the  major ;  **  what  can  be  their 
object?" 

*'  It's  a  sweet  boat,"  said  the  mate ;  '^  it  floats  on  the  water  like  a 
duck !  But  those  are  lubberly  fellows  in  the  yellow  jackets ;  thej 
don't  seem  much  used  to  handle  an  oar,  to  my  thinking." 

*^  Gracious,  what  an  odd  way  to  dress  in !"  remarked  Louisa ;  ^'thej 
must  be  very  fond  of  yellow." 

"  It's  the  livery,  most  likelv,  of  the  servants  of  the  gentleman  who 
sits  in  the  stam  of  the  boat,'  remarked  the  cockney  (he  always  said 
starn  instead  of  stern,  because  he  thought  the  broader  sound  more 
nautical).     *'  Perhaps  it  is  the  governor  coming  to  visit  us?" 

"  It's  a  pilot,  no  doubt,"  said  the  mate ;  *'  though  he  is  but  a  nun- 
looking  one,  I  see,  by  his  coat  flaps  hanging  over ;  but  pilots'  ttilB 
grow  on  this  side  of  the  earth.  WeU,  perhaps  he'll  bring  a  wind  with 
him.     Stand  by,  there,  and  ship  the  handropes." 

By  the  aid  of  these  conveniences  the  supposed  pilot  swung  himadf 
up  on  board,  and  without  betraying  by  a  muscle  of  his  countenanoe, 
his  apprehension  of  the  daring  risk  which  he  was  running,  should  it 
happen  that  any  one  on  board  was  acquainted  with  the  persons  of  the 
true  officials  :  he  touched  his  hat  in  a  respectful  manner  to  the  mijor, 
who  seemed  the  principal  person  on  board,  nodded  to  the  mate,  took 
off  his  hat  to  the  ladies,  to  the  eldest  of  whom  he  presented  a  qprig 
of  wild  geranium,  which  he  had  plucked  from  a  shrub  on  sh^; 
and,  having  glanced  at  the  sails  and  gear  with  a  professional  look,  he 
asked  the  usual  questions :  — 
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"Where  from?'* 

*'  London,"  replied  the  major. 

*'  I  suppose  youVe  a  pilot  ?  "  asked  the  mate. 

The  pilot  nodded  au  affirmative. 

"  What  sort  of  berth  have  we  got  here  ?   bottom  good  ?  " 

The  pUot  shook  his  head. 

"  Ah  !  very  well,"  he  replied,  "  if  it  doesn't  come  on  to  blow  ;  but 
this  is  a  dangerous  channel.     All  well  on  board  ?" 

"  All  well, "  replied  the  major.  "  You  see  the  whole  of  us,"  he 
added  ;  **  our  craft  is  but  a  small  one." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  be  strong-handed,"  remarked  the  pilot,  care- 
lessly. 

"  Only  nine  men  with  the  mate,  and  the  steward,  and  the  boy, 
making,  with  myself,  thirteen  —  that  is,  counting  the  boys  —  Oh !  I 
forgot  Mr.  Silliman  ;  he  makes  fourteen  ;  and,  with  my  two  daughters, 
sixteen  in  all. 

The  pilot  looked  at  Mr.  Silliman  with  an  expression  that  a  close 
observer  might  have  construed  into  an  opinion,  that  he  did  not  consider 
it  of  much  importance  whether  that  young  gentleman  was  included  in 
the  number  or  not ;  but  he  examined  the  crew  with  more  attention. 
It  did  not  seem  to  him  that  there  was  much  fight  in  them  if  it  came  to 
a  struggle  ;  but  with  the  major,  he  saw  in  a  moment,  he  had  to  deal 
with  a  man  of  determination  and  energy ;  and  the  mate,  too,  he 
thought,  might  prove  an  ugly  customer.  As  for  the  rest,  their  air  and 
appearance  did  not  affect  him  with  any  particular  uneasiness. 

"  What  chance  of  a  wind  ?  "  asked  the  mate,  who,  sailor-like,  was 
always  thinking  of  the  wind  or  his  sweetheart ;  *^  what  chance  of  a 
wind  ?  its  dull  work  sticking  here." 

"  Do  you  want  wind  ?  "  asked  the  pilot. 

"  Want  wind  I "  exclaimed  the  mate,  surprised  at  such  an  unpro- 
fessional observation,  "  why,  what  else  does  any  one  want  aboard  ship 
bat  wind  ?  — '  The  wind  that  blows,  and  the  ship  that  goes ' " 

**  *  And  the  lass  that  loves  a  sailor,' "  chimed  in  the  smiling  Mr.  Sil- 
liman, casting  a  sentimental  look  at  both  the  sisters,  which  Louisa 
laughed  at,  but  which  Helen  returned  with  a  look  of  scorn  that  made 
the  unfortunate  cockney  wish  himself  back  within  the  sound  of  Bow 
Bells.  The  pilot  observed  the  look,  but  gave  no  sign  of  noticing  any- 
thing but  the  masts  and  sails  of  the  vesseL 

"  I  am  afraid,"  he  said  with  a  serious  air,  "  that  you  will  soon  have 
more  wind  than  you  can  make  use  of.  Has  any  one  on  board  been  in 
this  part  of  the  world  before  ?" 

"  Not  one  of  us,"  said  the  major,  who  began  to  be  uneasy  at  the 
threat  of  a  gale  of  wind  from  such  an  authority  as  the  pilo^  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  channel  that  was  imperfectly  known.  *'  Not  a  man  on 
board  has  been  in  this  country  before,  and  we  know  nothing  of  the 
ways  of  the  place." 

So  much  the  better,  thought  the  pilot.  "  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  he 
said  aloud ;  '*  however,  the  commandant  will  allow  some  of  our  men 
to  lend  you  a  hand,  I  dare  say.  There  is  no  fear  of  the  wind  coming 
on  before  mid-day.    First  we  shall  have  a  dead  calm,  just  as  it  is  now ; 
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and  then  there  will  come  a  burst  from  the  Wellington  Mountain  that 
you  see  peering  over  those  trees  yonder,  that  will  spin  you  round  like 
a  humming-top." 

"  Like  a  what  ?  "  said  the  mate. 

"  The  land  on  the  right-hand  side  there.** 

'^  The  right  hand  side  ! "  exclaimed  the  mate,  again  astonished  at 
the  fashion  of  the  sea-lingo  in  the  new  world. 

'^  I  mean  to  starboard,  mate,"  said  the  supposed  pilot,  recollecting 
himself ;  '^  but  you  know,  mate,  when  we  speak  to  ladies,  we  ought  not 
to  make  use  of  our  nautical  jargon.  And  I  can  tell  you  whaX,  mj 
friend,  the  man  that  brought  this  tiny  craft  half  across  the  globe  safe 
and  sound,  as  you  have  done,  —  and  in  sailor-like  trim,  too,  — I  sty 
that  such  a  man  is  a  credit  to  the  service,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 
governor  will  make  a  public  proclamation  of  the  feat  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  all  future  navigators." 

The  honest  mate,  albeit  that  the  language  of  the  pilot  was  not  of  a 
description  with  which  his  rough  ears  had  wont  to  be  regaled  among 
his  hardy  messmates  of  the  sea,  was  hugely  mollified  by  this  well- 
timed  compliment ;  and  at  once  attributed  the  unseamanlike  phrase- 
ology and  bearing  of  the  pilot  to  the  transmogrifying  qualities  of  the 
new  country.     The  pilot  then  turned  to  the  major  — 

"  You  must  have  had  "great  experience,  sir,  and  great  courage,  to(^ 
to  take  on  yourself  the  charge  of  so  small  a  vessel  to  this  distant 
place.  It  is  the  smallest  craft,  I  think,  since  the  time  of  Captain 
Cook,  that  has  visited  these  seas." 

The  major  was  excessively  pleased  at  this  flattering  eulogium  from 
80  experienced  a  person. 

''  And  as  to  these  young  ladies,  they  do  honour,  sir,  to  their 
country.  Sir,  they  will  be  regarded  by  all  Australia  as  the  heroines 
(here  Helen's  eyes  flashed,  and  Louisa  shrunk  back)  —  as  the  heroines 
of  the  new  world.  But  you  are  short-handed,  sir,  very :  —  however, 
this  gentleman  was  as  good  as  an  able  seaman  to  you  "  (Jerry  actually 
thrilled  with  delight  to  the  very  tips  of  his  fingers,  and  he  shook  the 
pilot*s  hand  cordially) ;  "  and  you  must  have  had  a  capital  crew,"  he 
added,  raising  his  voice,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  those  who  where  linger- 
ing within  earshot  to  catch  any  information  from  the  oracle  of 
saUors  in  an  unknown  sea  ;  *'  a  capital  crew,  and  every  man  of  'em  i 
seaman  —  every  inch  of  him,  or  you  would  never  have  succeeded  in 
the  exploit  of  bringing  your  vessel  so  far  in  safety  and  with  so  few 
hands ;  every  hand  must  have  been  worth  two,  that's  eertain.** 

The  official  commendation  of  the  pilot  was  immediately  carried  for* 
ward,  and  it  was  received  by  the  crew  with  no  less  satisfactiim  than 
it  had  been  devoured  by  their  superiors. 

'*  And  now,"  he  continued,  after  having  noted  every  particular  of  the 
vessel  into  which  he  could  find  an  excuse  for  prying,  and,  after  having 
extravagantly  praised  the  juvenile  steward  for  the  admirable  order  in 
which  he  kept .  the  cabins  and  their  appurtenances,  wondering  bow 
they  could  contrive  to  find  room  for  their  arms  in  so  confined  a  eptucty 
and  the  boy  having  replied  that  they  were  all  stowed  away  in  the 
lockers,  the  pilot  took  his  leave  "to  make  interest  with  the  com- 
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Buindant  **  to  aUow  some  of  the  best  behaved  men  in  the  government 
employ  and  who  could  be  trusted,  to  assist  in  securing  the  vessel  from 
the  coming  storm.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  defended  him- 
self from  the  pressing  offers  c^  Mr.  Silliman  to  accompany  him, 
which  he  was  enabled  to  parry  only  by  judicious  hints  of  the  incon- 
renience  which  might  arise  to  the  vessel  from  the  absence  of  so 
efficient  a  hand  at  the  present  time  ;  but  he  gave  the  major  reason  to 
understand  that  as  the  commandant  was  stationed  at  an  out-of-the-way 
pUuse,  to  which  it  was  difficult  to  convey  supplies,  a  few  bottles  of 
brandy,  ^cc,  might  be  acceptable — a  hint  which  was  readily  complied 
with.  Thus  provided,  the  pilot  returned  to  the  shore,  and  the  parties 
on  board  hastened  to  pass  their  different  opinions  on  his  person  and 
demeanour. 

"  A  very-well  spoken  man,"  observed  the  major ;  "  quite  a  superior 
man,  indeed,  to  what  one  would  expect ;  but  perhaps,  like  the  rest  of 
OS,  he  may  have  been  better  off  in  the  old  country.'' 

"  He  has  a  very  fine  countenance,"  said  Helen ;  "  but  there  was 
something  in  his  look  that  did  not  quite  satisfy  jne ;  he  seemed  to  me 
to  be  playing  a  part;  but  for  what  purpose,  Fm  sure  I  cannot 
imagine." 

"  I  thought  him  a  very  nice  man  for  a  pilot,"  remarked  Louisa ;  "  but 
this  little  sprig  of  geranium  which  he  gave  to  us  has  no  smell ; — what 
a  deception,  for  a  geranium  to  be  without  fragrance  !  A  knavish  Van 
Diemen's  Land  weed  in  the  disguise  of  an  honest  flower." 

"  He  was  a  very  determined-looking  fellow,  that,"  said  the  mate, 
after  some  reflection,  his  mind  dwelling  with  considerable  satisfaction 
on  the  praise  which  had  been  artfully  instilled  into  the  unsuspecting 
ears  of  the  honest  seaman ;  "  though  I  can't  say  he  looked  much  like  a 
Bail(»r ;  but  I  suppose  they  are  not  so  particular  in  these  parts ;  and  it's 
not  to  be  supposed  that  a  thorough-bred  seaman  who  could  do  better, 
would  be  dodging  about  here  after  a  stray  vessel  now  and  then.  It 
wouldn't  be  worth  his  while.     But  he's  not  a  bad  chap,  for  all  that." 

"  In  my  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Jeremiah  Silliman,  giving  his  little  tarry 
hat  a  vigorous  slap  to  set  it  the  firmer  on  his  head  which  he  held 
considerably  higher  since  the  eulogistic  observations  on  his  nautical 
qualifications  so  judiciously  administered  by  the  stranger ;  '^  in  my 
opinion  that  is  the  most  sensible  man  I  ever  met  with  —  the  present 
company  always  excepted : — he  knows  what  a  sailor  is,  that  man. 
None  of  your  shore-going,  conceited  fellows,  but  a  perfect  sailor.  I 
knew  it  directly ;  I  saw  through  him,  though  he  did  wear  a  long-tailed 
coat ;  but  I  dare  say  that  was  because  he  couldn't  get  a  regular  jacket 
—  like  mine." 

In  the  mean  while  the  object  of  these  self-satisfactory  encomiums 
was  making  the  best  of  his  course  to  the  shore,  not  disdaining  to  take 
an  oar  to  make  the  better  way,  and  in  little  more  than  half  an  hour 
he  had  rejoined  his  fellows. 

''What  news?"  asked  his  famished  confederates. 

"  Rum,  biscuit,  beef,  and  brandy." 

"  Hurrah !  Mark  for  ever  1 " 

The  provisions  were  rapidly  consumed  with  the  avidity  of  hungry 
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men ;  but  as  thej  were  afraid  of  making  a  fire  lest  the  smoke  should 
betray  their  whereabouts,  thej  divided  the  uncooked  meat  with  the 
remains  of  the  bread  into  equal  portions,  of  which  each  man  took  his 
share,  to  provide  against  an  emergency. 

But  of  the  *^  drink"  their  leader  insisted  on  their  being  sparing  for 
the  present,  as  the  prize  was  too  valuable  to  risk  the  loss  of  it  for  the 
sake  of  temporary  indulgence  in  liquor  which  they  could  revel  in  oo 
board  in  the  event  of  their  success.  This  argument  prevailed  against 
the  strong  desire  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  time  in  that  respect ; 
besides,  they  were  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  existing  for  any  length  of 
time  in  the  bush,  where  they  would  be  constantly  exposed  to  danger 
from  the  natives  on  the  one  hand  and  from  the  parties  of  soldiers  and 
constables  who  would  be  sent  in  pursuit  of  them  on  the  other ;  and 
that  their  only  hope  of  ultimate  escape  from  the  death  to  which  their 
flight  into  the  bush  condemned  them  was  some  such  chance  as  the 
present.  The  much-longed-for  spirits  therefore  were  placed  in  the 
custody  of  their  leader,  and  the  men,  sober  and  steady,  after  having 
been  perfectly  instructed  in  the  parts  they  were  to  act,  rowed  in  a 
vigorous  and  orderly  manner  to  the  devoted  brig. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

DANGER. 

The  appearance  of  so  many  yellow  jackets,  some  of  them  in  a  con- 
dition of  considerable  dilapidation,  and  their  wearers,  for  the  most 
part,  of  most  villanous  aspect,  rather  surprised  the  people  on  board; 
but  the  persuasive  pilot  lost  no  time  in  making  the  major  and  his 
officer  understand  that  their  condition  was  the  result  of  their  ex- 
posure to  the  hardships  and  labours  incident  to  a  new  location  in  the 
bush  ;  where  it  was  necessary  to  cut  out  roads,  build  huts,  and  clesr 
away  timber,  without  regard  to  the  devastations  or  habits  of  rough- 
ness which  such  employments  produced  in  the  habiliments  or  man- 
ners of  the  working  portion  of  the  projectors.  The  present  men,  he 
assured  them,  ^'  had  been  carefully  selected  by  the  commandant  from 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  government  servants  working  on  their 
probation,  and  that  seeing  the  great  peril  to  which  the  brig  was  likelj 
to  be  exposed,  he  would  not  allow  the  men  to  change  their  clothes, 
but  had  sent  them  off  as  they  were,  thinking  the  safety  of  the  vessel 
and  the  security  of  those  on  board  (whose  skill  and  courage,  he  said, 
had  filled  the  commandant  with  admiration)  of  much  more  importance 
than  the  appearance  of  the  party  despatched  to  assist  them.** 

It  would  seem  as  if  fortune  favoured  the  conspirators  in  this  subtle 
plot ;  for  at  the  moment  of  their  coming  on  board,  a  gentle  play  of 
wind  came  down  the  channel,  slightly  rippling  the  surface  of  the 
water,  thus  justifying  the  cautionary  forebodings  of  the  supposed 
pilot;  at  the  same  time  that  a  gathering  of  light  clouds  was  seen 
on  the  lofty  summit  of  Mount  Wellington  in  the  distance.  The  whok 
of  the  scanty  crew  were  gathered  together  in  a  body,  ctuions  to  look 
at  the  new  comers,  so  that  their  leader  judged  it  would  be  too  haxard- 
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008  to  attempt  a  surprise  at  a  time  when  all  the  male  protectors  of  the 
vessel  were  on  deck,  and  ready  to  defend  themselves.  He  waited, 
therefore,  for  a  more  fitting  occasion.  The  opportunity  presently  pre- 
sented itself.  The  mate,  after  exchanging  a  word  of  approval  with 
the  major,  without  waiting  for  the  authority  of  the  pilot,  went  forward 
with  the  crew  to  weigh  the  anchor ;  for  the  tide  was  beginning  to 
flow,  and  with  wind  enough  to  give  the  vessel  steerage-way,  it  was 
desirable  that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  working  the  slup  out  of 
the  dangerous  channel  in  which  they  were  confined. 

The  leader  of  the  band  at  once  seized  the  opportunity. 

"  Here,  my  lads,"  he  cried  out  to  his  yeUow-jackets,  "  take  the 
capstan-bars  in  your  hands,  and  work  away  cheerily ;  show  the  boys 
on  board  what  you  can  do.  These  capstan-bars,"  he  observed  signifi- 
cantly, "  would  form  good  weapons  in  case  of  need." 

His  followers  took  the  hint.  They  possessed  themselves  of  the 
bars  instantly,  and  looked  to  their  leader.  But  Mark  saw  that  it 
was  not  yet  the  time ;  the  sailors  were  all  on  deck,  as  well  as  the 
major  and  the  steward,  who  were  in  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  and 
within  reach  of  the  hatchway  of  the  cabin,  in  the  lockers  of  which 
the  arms  were  deposited.  Besides,  it  was  an  important  object  with 
them  to  get  the  vessel  speedily  under  weigh,  and  to  contrive  to  put 
out  to  sea,  for  he  calculated  that  the  authorities  at  Hobart  Town 
would  not  be  long  in  ascertaining  their  escape  from  the  barracks; 
and  the  boat,  which  would  soon  be  missed,  would  make  them  aware 
of  the  object  of  the  absconders.  With  these  thoughts,  he  urged  his 
men  to  put  their  strength  to  the  work,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
anchor  was  apeak,  and  the  vessel  under  sail. 

**  We  shall  be  able  to  beat  up  now,"  said  the  mate,  cheerfully,  and 
rubbing  his  hands ;  **  the  wind  is  getting  up,  and  soon  we  shaU  have 
a  stiffi^  breeze  if  it  holds  on." 

"  We  shall  never  be  able  to  work  up  with  the  wind  dead  against 
us,**  said  the  pilot ;  revolving  in  his  mind  some  expedient  to  get  the 
vessel's  head  put  the  other  way ;  "  you  have  come  in  by  the  wrong 
passage ;  you  ought  to  have  gone  round,  and  made  your  way  up  by 
Storm  Bay." 

**  An  ominous  name,"  observed  the  major,  ^'  for  an  entrance  into 
a  new  country!" 

"  You  have  plenty  of  sea-room  there,"  said  the  pilot ;  "  and  if  it 
does  blow,  you  have  elbow  room ;  but  in  these  narrow  channels,  what 
with  the  juttings  out  of  land,  and  the  shoals,  and  currents  running  in 
all  sorts  of  directions  where  you  least  expect  them,  it  is  difficult  to 
get  through  them  with  a  fair  wind  —  much  less  with  a  wind  right  in 
your  teeth  as  this  is." 

^  Perhaps  it  would  save  time  to  go  back,"  said  the  major,  <<  and 
make  the  other  passage  ?  " 

**  The  tide  would  be  against  us,"  said  the  mate. 

"  But  the  wind  is  against  you  now,"  observed  the  pilot ;  "  and 
tha^s  worse,  if  it  should  come  on  to  blow  hard,  and  there's  every  ap- 
pearance of  it.  You  see  Mount  Wellington  has  put  on  his  night-cap, 
and  tha^s  always  a  sign  of  a  gale.    But  you  are  too  good  a  seaman," 
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lie  added  to  the  mate,  '^  not  to  know  the  advantage  of  having  Ma- 
room  in  a  gale  of  wind.  And  it  would  be  a  sad  thing,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  the  migor,  '*  for  this  little  vessel  to  be  loat  after  haTii^ 
come  ^elj  all  the  distance  from  the  other  side  of  the  globe." 

The  major  was  struck  with  the  apparent  candour  and  justice  of 
these  observations,  and  looked  at  his  officer  inquiringly.  But  that 
clear-headed  and  plain-dealing  son  of  the  sea  could  not  be  made  to 
understand  that  the  nearest  way  to  a  port  was  to  sail  away  irom  it 
He  sturdily  resisted  the  proposition. 

"  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,"  he  said,  "  we  can  let  go  the 
anchor  again,  and  that  will  hold  us  on  ;  even  though  it  should  blow 
great  guns,  which,  upon  my  word,  looks  likely,  for  the  iM^eeae  if 
freshening  up  every  minute,  and  I  don't  like  the  look  of  those  marei^ 
tails  to  windward  yonder." 

'*  And  how  will  you  get  your  anchor  to  hold?"  pursued  the  pilot 
^*  It's  all  very  well  thereabouts,"  pointing  towards  the  spot  from  which 
the  vessel  was  flying  at  a  rapid  rate  ;  "  but  this  channel  has  scarcelj 
any  anchorage  groimd,  as  every  one  knows ;  why,  most  parts  of  it 
are  paved  with  rock  as  regular  as  the  Strand  in  London !  You  wouU 
never  get  your  anchor  to  bite  —  much  less  hold  I" 

"  We  might  gain  time,  after  all,"  said  the  major  to  the  mate,  ^  hj 
trying  the  broader  passage ;  this  wind  would  soon  take  us  out  of  this 
strait ;  and  we  should  be  at  the  same  distance  from  Hobart  Town  at 
we  are  now,  in  a  few  hours,  with  a  better  chance  of  beating  up.  Hov 
long  does  the  wind  last  in  this  quarter,"  he  asked  of  the  fulot,  *'  when 
it  blows  this  way  ?  " 

*<  Three  days,  always  three  days ;  it's  as  regular  as  a  clook.  £Terj 
inhabitant  of  the  colony  knows  it ;  it's  a  sort  of  proverb  among  the 
towns-people  to  say,  that  a  thing  will  last  as  long  as  a  three  days' 
spell  from  Mount  Wellington." 

"  I  think  we  had  better  take  the  pilot*8  advice,"  said  the  major ; 
"  he  must  know  best." 

**  I  can't  gainsay  that  he  ought  to  know  best  in  these  parts,  which 
he  imderstands  the  ways  of,  and  I  don't,"  replied  the  officer ;  ^*  but  I 
can  never  agree  that  the  shortest  way  to  a  port  is  to  go  away  from  it; 
and  as  to  this  wind — why,  it's  nothing  to  what  we  have  gone  through 
before ! "  But  at  this  moment,  as  if  to  belie  the  honest  seaman's  judg- 
ment, and  to  aid  the  iniquitous  designs  of  the  conspirators,  a  furious 
blast  from  the  north  call^  the  attention  of  all  on  duty  to  the  care  of 
the  vessel ;  and  the  pilot,  profiting  by  the  opportunity,  immediatdj 
put  her  before  the  squall  with  her  head  towards  the  entrance 
of  the  channeL  The  squall  passed  over  as  quickly  as  it  came,  bit 
the  pilot  still  continued  his  outward  course,  though  not  without  the 
expression  of  considerable  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  mate, 
whose  suspicions  of  the  ignorance  of  the  pilot  became  strengthened 
by  a  course  of  proceeding  so  ocmtrary  to  the  worthy  officer's  expe- 
rience in  the  practice  of  navigation.  But  as  his  employer^  the  owner 
of  the  vessel,  was  an  assenting  party,  he  submitted,  thoiigh  with  s 
very  iU-graoe,  giving  vent  to  his  displeasure  in  a  suooession  of 
grumUings  much  resembling  the  sound  of  the  north  wind,  which  wii 
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rouing  and  increasing  behind  them.  Nor  were  the  crew  of  the  vessel 
better  pleased  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Australian  pilot,  who, 
they  were  not  long  in  detecting,  with  that  almost  instinctive  know- 
ledge posseaaed  bj  sailors  of  their  brothers  of  the  ocean,  had  verjr 
imall  pretensions  to  the  name  of  a  seaman*  But  as  they  were  onlj 
humble  subordinates  on  board,  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  obej» 
though  the  pilot  saw  hj  their  looks  that  they  were  not  in  a  humour 
to  submit  tamelj  to  any  overt  aggression.  He  waited  therefore 
patiently  till  an  opportunity  should  occur  to  put  his  plan  in  execution  ; 
for  it  was  not  until  the  crew  were  below,  and  his  own  men  conve- 
niently disposed  about  the  hatchway  of  the  passengers'  cabin  that  he 
could  hope  to  get  possession  of  the  ship's  arms,  and  be  in  a  position 
to  command  success. 

The  retrograde  course  of  the  vessel,  however,  inspired  a  general 
gloom  over  idl  on  board,  except  those  interested  in  its  execution  and 
who  were  anxiously  waiting  for  the  signal  of  their  leader  to  adopt 
measures  more  open  and  decisive.  The  sisters  felt  a  vague  pre- 
sentiment of  evil  arising  from  the  disappointment  of  being  obliged 
to  recede  from  the  long-desired  haven  of  their  hopes  and  ^ars,  the 
encompassing  hills  of  which  were  in  tantalising  sight ;  nor  could  the 
major  divest  himself  of  a  certain  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  him- 
self for  having  yielded  to  the  authority  of  the  pilot  in  opposition  to 
the  opinion  of  his  officer.  But  the  storm,  which  rapidly  increased, 
seemed  to  justify  the  pilot's  apprehensions,  and  the  major  felt  ashamed 
to  suspect  the  judgment  of  a  man  who  had  so  clearly  warned  him  of 
its  coming.  The  mate,  also,  was  almost  shaken  in  his  opinion ;  but 
as  the  gale  increased,  he  had  no  thoughts  for  anything  but  the 
safety  of  the  ship,  which,  urged  by  the  furious  north  wind,  made 
her  way  rapidly  back  to  the  entrance  of  the  channel,  and  stood  out 
towards  the  open  sea. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE   rURSUIT. 

bf  the  mean  time  the  flight  of  the  prisoners  had  not  escaped  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  authorities  at  head- quarters ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
discovery  of  the  abstraction  of  the  boat  which  had  been  left  unguarded 
at  the  further  end  of  Sandy  Bay,  which  lies  to  the  right  as  you  look, 
from  Hobart  Town  towards  the  sea,  that  the  party  made  ready  for 
the  pursuit  of  the  runaways  could  be  put  on  the  right  scent. 

liius  guided  in  their  search,  the  pursuing  party,  consisting  of  two 
constables  and  a  corporal's  party  of  soldiers,  embarked  in  a  light  boat 
made  of  the  aromatic  white  pine,  a  wood  of  peculiar  lightness,  which 
is  obtained  chiefly  by  the  labours  of  the  convicts  at  Macquarie  Hax^^ 
bonr  to  the  west  of  the  Island  of  Van  Diemen,  and  which  is  admirably 
adapted,  from  its  lightness,  elasticity,  and  toughness,  for  the  con- 
structioB  of  whale  boats.  They  had  four  sailors  from  the  government 
armed  brig  to  use  the  oars,  and  the  whole  party  was  well  armed,  as 
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well  to  guard  agarnst  any  attack  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  as  to  be  in 
an  efficient  state  to  contend  with  the  bushrangers,  should  thej  have 
been  able  to  supply  themselves  with  arms.  It  seemed  that  their 
business  was  considered  in  no  ordinary  degree  of  a  serious  nature^  as 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  constables  accompanied  him  to  the  jetty  where 
the  party  was  tb  embark,  where  she  took  leave  of  him  with  much  ap- 
pearance of  affection :  — 

*^  You  will  be  making  a  widow  of  me,  one  of  these  da3r8,''  said  she, 
''  if  you  go  on  these  dangerous  expeditions ;  and  Mark  Brandon  is 
not  a  man  to  be  taken  alive  without  a  scrinmiage.'' 

"  Never  fear,**  said  her  considerate  helpmate ;  ^^  there's  plenty  of 
husbands  to  be  got  in  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  that's  some  comfort  for  til 
of  you.  m  be  bound  before  the  end  of  the  week  youll  hare 
another." 

"  A  week !  you  brute !  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  what's  decent 
for  a  respectable  woman  to  conform  to  ?  A  year,  you  mean  ;  that's  the 
regular  mourning ;  or  at  the  least,  six  months,  as  it's  not  a  regular 
country,  and  only  a  colony.  To  be  sure  Kitty  Flurriman  did  many 
again  one  month  after  her  poor  man  met  with  his  misfortune; — it 
was  a  shame  to  hang  such  a  good-looking  man  as  he  was :  but  to  think 
that  I  would  not  do  such  a  thing  at  the  end  of  a  month  !  or  even  two 
months."  .  .  .  What  definite  time  the  lady  might  have  fixed  as  the  ne 
plus  ultra  term  of  widowhood,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  the  boat  wai 
now  out  of  hearing.  The  conversation,  however,  on  Mark  Brandon 
was  continued  in  the  boat. 

^^  Who  is  this  Mark  Brandon  ?  "  asked  the  corporal,  who  was  a  sab- 
officer  in  the  ^  Buffs,'  a  battalion  of  which  had  recently  arrived  in 
the  colony. 

'^  Don't  you  know  Mark  Brandon  ?  "  said  the  constable  with  some 
surprise  ;  "  why,  he's  as  well  known  here  as  Dick  Turpin  in  the  old 
country.  He  is  the  most  famous  bushranger  that  ever  went  out  He 
was  pardoned  by  the  governor  only  last  year,  when  he  was  cast  for 
death  ;  but  you  see,"  said  the  constable,  wmking  his  eye,  *^  there  was 
a  lady  in  the  case." 

"  Oh,  ho  I  handsome  fellow,  eh  ?  " 

"  As  clean-made  and  good-looking  a  fellow  as  ever  you  set  eyes  on. 
Here's  a  description  of  him  in  this  paper."  The  constable  read  from 
the  list :  — 

^'  *  Mark  Brandon,  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height ;  broad-shool- 
dered  ;  waist  slim ;  foot  small ;  brown  hair ;  blue  eyes ;  fair  com- 
plexion ;  his  hands  rather  white  and  delicate.'  Then  here's  the 
description  of  the  others ;  *  Roger  Slorech,  James  Sly * " 

^^  Never  mind  them  just  now,"  said  the  corporal ;  *^  tell  us  about 
this  Mark  Brandon  :  what  was  he  lagged  for  ?  " 

**  Smuggling ;  —  at  least  so  they  say ;  but  of  course  Ton  oao  nerer 
get  the  truth  of  what  they  are  sent  out  for  from  the  pnaooers ;  bat  I 
believe  it's  the  truth  in  his  case. 

"  That  was  nothing  very  bad,"  remarked  the  corporaL 

*'  Bad !  no :  nobody  thinks  anything  of  it  here.  It's  only  when  a 
fellow  has  done  anything  at  home  that's  unfair  and  ineaii»  such  li 
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murders  and  robberies,  and  such  like,  that  he's  looked  down  on.  But 
•8  for  smuggling  I  bless  jovlt  heart,  nobody  thinks  the  worse  of  a 
jnan  here  for  that,  nor  at  home  neither,  so  far  as  I  know.  What  is 
it  ?  It*8  only  giving  the  go-by  to  the  govcinmcnt :  Lord  love  you  I 
what's  the  harm  of  that  ?  '* 

"  How  was  i^  then,  that  they  treated  this  Mark  so  bad  as  to  drive 
him  to  take  to  the  bush  ?  Has  he  been  doing  anything  wrong  here  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  see,  he  was  assigned,  when  he  came  over,  to  a  master 
up  the  country ;  and  some  of  the  settlers  treat  them  government  men 
dreadfully  severe,  and  Mark  couldn't  stand  it ;  and  when  his  master 
threatened  him  with  his  cattle-whip  one  day,  he  knocked  his  master 
down.  He  might  have  got  off  if  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  taken 
before  the  magistrate,  for  the  settlers  are  not  allowed  to  strike  their 
men.  But  M&rk's  blood  was  up,  and  he  took  to  the  bush  —  that  was 
more  than  two  year  ago  —  and  of  course  he  robbed  the  settlers' 
houses  of  tea  and  sugar  and  ammimition,  and  things ;  but  he  never 
died  blood ;  only  tied  people  neck  and  heels  together,  and  things  of 
that  sort —  very  wrong  of  course  —  but  not  near  so  bad  as  some.** 

**  Bad  enough,  to  my  thinking." 

*'  Well ;  he  was  taken  at  last,  as  they  all  are,  sooner  or  later,  and 
cast  for  death  ;  but  somehow  interest  was  made  with  the  governor— 
and  they  all  say  a  certain  lady  had  taken  a  fancy  to  him — but  that's 
no  business  of  mine ;  and  so  the  best  was  made  of  his  case,  how  it 
waSy  through  the  tyranny  of  his  master,  that  he  was  driven  to  take  to 
the  bush ;  and  how  sincere  and  polite  he  was  to  the  settlers  that  he 
robbed,  especially  the  ladies,  and  so  he  got  off.  But  they  made  him 
work  in  chains,  and  that's  what  galled  him,  I  dare  say.  He  was  not 
the  chap  to  stand  hurt  any  ways. 

^  And  what  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?  "  asked  the  corporal ;  "  a  lady's 
man?" 

When  he  has  a  mind  to  it,  they  say,  he  is  the  most  camying  desire 
that  ever  came  over  a  woman.  But  he  is  a  most  determined  fellow 
(or  all  that.  He  will  not  be  taken  ^ve,  you  may  depend  on  it ;  for 
he  must  know  he  has  nothing  to  expect  but  to  scrag  for  this  last 
break-out" 

"  Of  course  not :  then  I  suppose  we  may  look  out  for  a  tussle." 
The  soldiers  at  this  mechanically  handled  their  firelocks. 

**  Are  the  bushrangers  armed  ?  " 

"  We  don't  know  ;  but  it  stands  to  reason  that  they  never  would 
start  for  the  bush  this  way  without  arms  and  ammunition ;  for  it's  not 
like  the  interior,  where  they  might  get  arms  from  the  settlers;  there 
are  no  inhabitants  down  the  river  but  natives." 

"  There  goes  the  signal  up !"  said  the  corporal ;  "  some  vessel  in 
sight." 

"  I  see,"  said  the  constable  ;  "  we  may  fall  in  with  her,  perhaps, 
when  we  get  further  down  the  river.  But  where  to  look  for  these 
fellows  ?  that's  the  point !  We  think  they  made  away  with  the  boat 
last  night,  just  after  dark,  so  that  they  have  a  good  start ;  but  they 
can  hiu-dly  do  any  thing  with  such  a  boat  at  sea,  for  she  was  but  a 
small  one,  and  had  nothing  in  her  but  her  oars.    If  diey  are  after  going 
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round  the  coast,  they  will  take  the  western  side,  so  as  to  aToid  Htut 
track  of  vessels  between  this  and  Sydney ;  and  so  we  will  keep  iwaj 
to  the  right  towards  the  channel,  and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  asve 

gobv." 

With  this  view  they  hugged  the  shore  on  the  west^  and  a  hreeie 
soon  after  springing  up,  with  the  assistance  of  the  sail  they  nude 
rapid  progress  down  the  river  without  seeing  anything  sui^idoni  in 
their  way.  The  constable,  who  had  the  direction  of  the  partf,  as 
the  most  experienced  among  them,  was  inclined  to  make  a  stop  tfter 
they  had  proceeded  some  way  down  the  channel ;  but  at  this  momoi^ 
in  turning  round  a  projecting  point  of  land,  the  steersman  ctngbt 
sight  of  a  vessel  in  the  distance,  which  was  standing  acroes  the 
channel,  and  beating  her  way  up  under  a  stiff  breeze  on  the  laibotrf 
tack ;  when  suddenly  the  vessel^  which  |was  made  out  to  be  a  brigi 
and  of  small  burthen,  was  seen  to  change  her  course,  and  under  t 
press  of  sail,  make  her  way  down  the  channeL  This  strange  nt- 
noouvre  roused  the  suspicion  of  the  pursuers  of  the  runaways,  and  as 
their  boat  was  light  and  fast,  they  determined  to  endeavour  to  ofC^ 
take  the  brig,  not  without  some  misgivings  that  the  cleverness  and 
the  daring  of  the  celebrated  MbA  Brandon  had  enabled  him  to  get 
possession  of  the  vesseL 


ON  THE  PICTURESQUE. 

BY  R.  n.  BEINAGLE,  ESQ.  R.  A. 

It  is  necessary,  and  will  be  found  exceedingly  interesting,  in  the  in* 
vestigation  of  tliis  subject,  to  trace  the  manifestation  of  the  propertj  d 
which  this  essay  proposes  to  treat  to  the  times  of  the  ancient  Eintt- 
cans,  which  is  the  earliest  source  from  which  it  is  possible  to  trace 
its  origin.    In  following  (this  course,  the  subject  naturally  ditidfis 
itself  into  three  parts  :  those  of  the  times  of  the  revival  of  the  Arts  in 
Italy,  and  those  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century,  as  the  sub- 
ject cannot  be  well  understood  without  such  division  into  parts,  and 
it  would  become  to  the  reader  far  too  long  if  the  whole  were  combined 
in  one  treatise.     I  feel  myself  compelled  to  trace  the  pieturesqae 
from  its  earliest  appearance,  which  is  mainly  made  known  to  us 
through  the  decorations  on  the  vases  conventionally  termed  Etrosen 
vases,  in  order  to  lead  the  reader  progressively  and  certainly  to  final 
conclusions,  by  which  his  judgment  may  receive  a  lift,  and  thus  in- 
vite him  to  go  much  further  into  the  subject  by  means  of  his  own  ob- 
servations.   The  age  we  live  in  is  emphatically  the  picturesque ;  but  the 
world  does  not  know  it :  even  the  artist  acts  upon  this  feeling,  withoOl 
a  due  consciousness  of  his  own  acts,  or  what  it  is  irtuch  draws  Urn 
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into  the  fashionable  vortex.  lie  works,  designs,  produces,  repeats, 
aocnmnlatea  by  plagiarisms  from  others,  yet  is  not  aware  that  he  is  a 
mannfiMtiirer  of  the  picturesque. 

I  say  a  manufacturer,  and  can  be  upheld  in  the  adoption  of  the 
term,  because,  from  each  distinct  atelier,  proceeds  a  regular  series  of 
mctiures^  buil^  I  may  say,  with  the  materials  of  the  picturesque ;  and 
hfmce  the  p<^ularity  of  old  rooms,  old  furniture,  old  costumes,  old 
dresses,  qmlted  petticoats,  strange  boots  and  shoes,  and  crinkum 
erankom  chairs,  tables,  cabinets,  &c.  abounding  with  myriads  of  other 
oddities^  such  as  swarm  in  sundry  shops  of  Waurdour  Street,  and  in  mo- 
dem pictures.    We  trace  among  the  ancients  no  such  degradations  ot 
file  art.  All  they  did  united  with  every  law  of  el^ance.    Ostade  and 
ITeniera,  the  princes  of  the  picturesque  art,  delight  us  each  in  his 
way  with  their  peculiar  antiques  ;  not  from  their  forms,  but  from  the 
tzqnisite  tact  of  their  pencils ;  and  Ostade  by  the  inimitable  mellow- 
aesa^  modest  richness,  and  full  tones  of  his  colours  of  garments,  and 
the  materials  of  his  furniture.    Art  is  here  carried  to  a  far  higher 
degree  than  the  modems  have  usually  attained    But  of  this  class  of 
the  picturesque,  I  shall  reserve  comments  for  a  future  essay,  and  pro- 
ceed to  sketch,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  the  introduction  of  the  picturesque 
among  the  most  ancient  people,  who  excite  to  this  day  and  hour  our 
imqualified  admiration.    I  feel  compelled  to  trace  their  history  to  a 
certain  moderate  degree,  that  my  readers  may  the  more  easily  appre- 
ciate what  is  to  foUow.     If  my  gun  is  to  be  loaded,  I  must  put  in  the 
pofwder  before  the  ball,  in  order  to  propel  and  carry  the  ball  to  its 
destined  point.     I  must  therefore  (as  the  French  say)  commence 
par  le  commencemeni ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  begin  with  the  head  and 
«ot  Willi  the  tail 

I  mast  trust  to  the  accommodating  good  sense  of  those  who  will 
travel  with  me  to  the  end  of  my  liistoric  walk,  and  apologise  to  those 
who,  being  impatient,  require  ndl-road  speed  and  no  stopping  on  the 
way,  for  the  dilation  of  the  subject,  and  my  halting  on  the  way  to 
pi<!^  up  materials.  I  could  be  comic,  facetious,  and  assume  the  ridi- 
culous ;  but  I  prefer  another  strain,  and  rather  than  act  the  caustic 
pirt»  take  the  gentle  and  persuasive. 

TV>  think  and  talk  of  the  ancients  who  have  excelled  in  art,  is  a 
Inzmy  for  the  polished  mind :  —  thus  I  open  my  case.  The  nations 
of  the  earth  which  have  fostered,  encouraged,  and  cultivated  the 
arts,  called,  par  excellence^  the  Fine  Arts,  are  those  entitled  to  our 
greatest  respect  Curiosity  leads  us  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  all 
distant  nations  renowned  for  other  qualities  than  the  shedding  of 
human  blood,  through  savage  and  barbarous  ignorance,  and  those 
which  have  attained  any  renown  for  perfection  in  the  arts  of  design ; 
I  say  design,  because  tliey  have  gained  the  largest  amount  of  the 
womPs  acmdration,  and  to  this  hour  have  never  lost  the  appreciation, 
nor  can  thcj  lose  it,  so  long  as  civilisation  lasts.  Thla  said  curiosity 
leads  us  —  I  might  almost  say,  drives  us — to  make  every  research. 
Ve  ransack  records,  investigate  legends,  rake  every  place  for  manu- 
scripts, to  learn  every  particular  that  can  throw  a  light,  however 
sBuJl,  upon  our  pursmt.    I  shall  now  treat  of  objects  faiown  more  by 
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name  than  reality,  Etruscan  vases :  and  I  blush  for  my  feHow  bre« 
thren  of  the  divine  profession  of  painting,  that  the  minority  should 
ignore  the  beauties  contained  in  the  ornamental  designs  of  figures  oa 
these  vases  (all  subjects  from  this  people's  mythology  or  history)  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  is  the  case.  The  elegancies  left  to  the  world 
undemolished,  wliich  are  named  Etruscan  vases,  present  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  relics  of  art  that  are  known.  Our  respect  for  this 
ancient  people,  the  Etruscans,  has  given  rise  to  numerous  acute  re* 
searches,  to  learn  from  the  fragments  of  history  all  we  can  be  told  of 
a  nation  so  polished  and  elegant.  We  are  informed  that  long  before 
Greece  became  cultivated  as  a  nation,  by  emerging  from  aboriginal 
barbarism,  the  Etruscans  practised  every  art.  They  were  versed  in 
architecture,  engraving  of  stones  —  that  is  to  say,  the  cutting  cameof 
and  intaglios,  and  the  charms  of  poetry.  These  arts  are  said  to  hard 
been  in  vigour  long  before  this  people  had  any  communication  with 
Greece  in  commerce  or  otherwise.  They  are  of  extremely  remote 
antiqidty,  and  the  world  must  rest  till  better  materials  be  found  to 
establish  their  true  origin.  I  can  only  observe,  as  Voltaire  has  done 
before  me,  that  ere  a  people  become  polished  in  any  refined  art,  or 
conversant  with  the  requisite  mechanic  arts,  ages  upon  ages  mitfi 
pass  away. 

We  have  had  several  modern  writers,  within  the  last  forty  yetrs 
even,  who  dispute  the  given  fragmental  history  of  the  Etruscans; 
their  separation  from  the  Greeks  ;  their  being  the  actual  authors  of 
the  painted  vases  named  after  them,  and  excavated  from  the  very 
part  of  Italy  this  people  inhabited,  and  ruled  over  almost  supreme. 
As  these  vases  are  not  found  in  Greece,  let  those  who  are  food  ol 
intricate  disputation  settle  the  matter.  I  shall  be  ruled  by  the  old 
opinions,  though  I  may  be  told  I  am  wrong  ;  viz.,  that  the  Etna- 
cans  did  not  produce  them,  yet  every  vase  has  been  found  in  central 
Italy,  especisdly  about  Yolterra,  and  not  in  Greece.  It  has  been  sop* 
posed  that  the  Etruscans  borrowed  their  arts  from  the  Elgyptians. 
This  is  founded  only  on  surmise,  for  the  want  of  sufficient  data.  Mon- 
sieur D'Hancarville  says,  ^'  The  same  genius  which  inspired  the 
Etruscans  with  poetry,  put  into  their  hands  that  precious  threid 
which  binds  all  the  polite  arts  so  intimately  together,  that  it  seems 
as  if  one  was  the  consequence  of  the  precedent^  and  the  first  cause  of 
what  was  nearest  to  it ;  so  that  altogether  they  are  merely  the  finks 
of  one  inmiense  chain,  which  closely  connects  the  sciences,  mechanictl 
arts,  and  the  encyclopedian  order,  in  which  latter,  all  human  know- 
ledge centres."  Some  sparks  of  this  genius  of  the  Etruscans  whieh 
have  reached  us  enlighten  still  the  little  that  remains  of  their  history. 

It  is  not  by  the  greatness  of  their  actions  that  they  excite  the 
curiosity  we  should  have,  of  knowing  them  better,  and  the  interest  we 
take  in  them,  but  by  the  monuments  of  art  they  have  Ufi  us^  with- 
out which  they  would  have  remained  buried  in  oblivion,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Ausones,  the  Enganians,  the  Opicians,  and  Aborigines. 
The  history  of  these  nations,  almost  as  unknown  as  tiiat  of  the  pe(^ 
who  composed  them,  has  been  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  success ;  of 
disasters  and  prosperities  which  succeeded  one  another  aUematetj* 
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Unj  have  made  war  and  peace:  have  had  valiant,  wise,  and 
powerful  men  to  goyem  them ;  but  as  there  remains  no  testimony  of 
dieir  genius  either  in  the  arts  or  in  the  sciences,  thej  have  left 
lehind  them  only  an  almost  unknown  name,  and  have  disappeared 
from  the  ftuce  of  the  earth  and  become  forgotten,  like  the  days  on 
which  Ihej  existed. 

If  we  have  not  as  much  light  as  we  could  wish  on  the  means  the 
Etnucana  made  use  of,  either  to  augment  their  power,  or  to  perfect 
^emsehres  in  the  arts,  it  is  owing  to  the  loss  of  their  language  (which 
confounded  itself  with  that  of  the  Romans)  ;  of  their  writings,  neg- 
lected by  the  barbarous  people  which  succeeded  them;  and,  lastly,  the 
loes  of  ail  their  public  monuments ;  so  that  the  Greeks  most  probably 
were  not  able  to  find  memorials  relative  to  them  sufficient  for  the 
composition  of  a  connected  history.  By  medals  has  been  discovered 
the  remote  antiquity  of  the  Etruscans.  At  one  time  they  were  masters 
of  all  Italy,  except  one  small  tract  inhabited  by  the  Yenetes.  This 
was  of  short  duration.  I  must  trace  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of  this 
QDoe  favoured  and  polished  people,  though  it  may  seem  irrelevant  to 
tiie  inquiry  of  the  picturesque.  But  if  I  show  that  a  certain  feeling 
Sar  the  picturesque  did  exist  among  their  artists,  it  becomes  very 
carious  to  trace  the  high  antiquity  of  the  refined  picturesque,  traceable 
in  all  their  decorated,  fictile  and  other  vases.  To  proceed  with  their 
mournful  history,  such  as  we  have  had  handed  down  to  us,  we  find  that 
the  decree  of  an  oracle,  detailed  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  was 
flie  cause  of  the  downfaU  of  the  nation.  A  terrible  dearth  happened, 
the  consequence  of  an  unparalleled  drought,  which  carried  desolation 
amongst  every  family,  ravaged  all  the  country,  and  caused  the  cattle  to 
perish.  It  dried  up  even  the  fountain  heads,  and  was  followed  by  ter- 
rible sicknesses,  which  depopulated  the  whole  country.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  this  melancholy  and  awful  event  that  men,  being  struck 
with  harror,  had  recourse  to  the  oracle,  to  learn  which  was  &e  Grod 
diat  had  caused  so  many  calamities ;  by  what  crime  they  had  drawn 
upon  themselves  his  anger,  and  by  what  means  it  could  be  appeased. 
The  oracle  answered,  t^t  they  had  broken  their  word  with  the  Grods ; 
ttat  af^er  having  obtained,  by  their  assistance,  what  they  desired,  they 
were  still  indebted  to  them  for  all  those  valuable  presents  they  had 
promised.  The  Pelasgians,  it  is  true,  to  procure  a  cessation  of  a 
ruinous  famine,  had  engaged,  by  solemn  vows,  to  ofier  to  Jupiter,  to 
Apollo,  and  the  Cabires,  the  tenth  part  of  all  the  gains  they  should 
afterwards  accumulate ;  but  after  having  their  prayers  granted,  they 
thought  thev  had  acquitted  themselves  sufficiently  of  their  engage- 
ments by  OTOring  to  the  Gods  a  tenth  part  of  their  fruits  and  flocks. 
However,  the  oracle  being  consulted,  exacted  a  tenth  part  of  the  men« 
On  the  arrival  of  this  answer,  consternation  spread  itself  in  every 
mind  ;  each  apprehending  for  himself  or  for  what  was  most  dear  to 
him,  began  to  be  diffident,  which  diffidence  being  augmented  by  fear, 
consternation  soon  became  universal.  In  a  short  time  the  houses 
were  abandoned  and  the  towns  deserted.  The  greatast  part  of  the 
Pdasgians  who  had  made  this  imprudent  vow,  and  who  still  more 
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imprudently  thooglit  themselves  obliged  to  accomplish  it,  took  flighti 
and  retired  to  Greece ;  thus  avoiding  decimation,  the  bloody  de^ee^ 
as  histoid  informs  us,  of  monster  priests.  Thus  the  EtruBcans,  de* 
prived  of  the  assistance  of  their  allies,  found  themselves  in  a  state  of 
weakness  which  did  not  allow  them  to  maintain  their  poaaessMBa 
Weighed  down  by  so  many  evils,  this  great  state  fell  to  (deces  in  t 
moment,  so  to  speak. 

This  miserable  event  happened  about  sixty  years  before  the  taking 
of  Troy.  There  is  no  history  of  an  interesting  nature  such  as  that  of 
the  Etruscans,  (who  descended,  as  it  is  generally  allowed,  from  the 
Fhenicians,)  more  completely  clouded  by  obscurity.  The  vasei 
found  so  largely  in  Italy  made  of  the  Poesolane  earth  near  Poaooli, 
Bay  of  Btga,  are  now  considered  to  have  been  the  woika  of  Greek 
artists.  Many  modern  authors  have  given  themselves  incredible 
trouble  in  the  inquiry  into  the  scattered  history  of  the  Etrurians.  I 
pretend  to  no  other  light  than  the  borrowed  one  from  divers  authors^ 
ancient  and  modem.  Various  passages  in  different  ancient  anthon 
give  fair  grounds  for  believing  the  Etruscans  to  have  been  the  maken 
and  the  painters  of  the  vases  bearing  that  name.  Others  (modems) 
find  different  reasons  to  conclude  that  they  were  the  wo^  of  tiie 
Greeks.    All  the  inscriptions  on  them,  with  one  exertion,  are  Greek 

Hope  is  still  alive,  that  as  a  key  to  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  hii 
been  discovered,  much  having  already  been  deciphered,  some  diaoofeiy 
may  yet  be  made  to  comprehend  the  language  of  the  Etroseans. 
t  ( The  late  Mr.  James  Christie,  auctioneer,  of  King  Street,  St  Jwom/s, 
a  gentleman  of  considerable  erudition,  with  whom  I  ei\}oyed  gmt 
intimacy,  among  others,  has  diverted  himself  by  a  scrupulous  awdi 
after  the  origin  of  this  said  Etruscan  nation,  and  has  bestowed  rnndi 
ability  in  his  account  of  their  vases.    His  work,  though  published, 
was  confined  to  a  very  limited  number  of  copies^  and  these  have  been 
chiefly  bestowed  as  presents  to  his  fn^ids,  who^  like  himself,  have  felt 
in  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  this  very  interesting  sulgect.    He^  like 
every  other  learned  author  who  has  penetrated  into  the  obseore 
history  of  the  Etrurians  and  their  woiks,  found  obstacles  and  new 
difficidties  at  every  step.    He  considered  the  talents  of  the  Greek 
painters  as  weak,  nay,  very  weak,  in  comparison  with  their  scu^rton; 
and  that  they  did  not  understand  composition ;  though  we  agrees  he 
says,  that  they  excelled  in  character  and  design.    To  attempt  to  jiidgs 
of  the  higher  excellence  of  the  great  painters  of  those  times  ij  tiM 
paintings  on  their  pottery,is  as  unfair  asto  judge  of  the  state  of  the  Artt 
with  ourselves  by  the  paintings  on  our  pottery.    A  greater  absurdity 
could  not  be  proposed.    Nothing,  as  Monsieur  lyHancarville  asji^ 
can  be  conceived  of  greater  difficulty  than  to  draw  or  paint  opoa 
such  a  rapidly  absorbing  surface  as  that  of  the  Etruscan  eeotheiiware. 
If  it  were  only  the  ability  to  overcome  this  by  extraordinary  dexteiitj 
and  rapidity  of  pencil,  it  must  exhibit  their  talents  in  glowing  coloim* 
The  great  freedom  of  the  outline  of  the  figures,  draped  or  nude^  would 
of  itself  demand  that  the  surface  to  receive  it  should  be  free  from  asf 
natural  perplexity  to  the  execution  of  the  artist's  penciL     Bnt  we  fio4 
that  if  the  painters  hesitated  one  moment^  a  blot  ensued  by  the  npi 
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lUorpfion  of  the  bkck  colour  from  the  pencils  they  used  for  their 
OBtHnes.  Liet  ub  suppose  they  had  all  their  designs  r^y  before  them, 
ilill  they  were  compelled  to  copy  at  sight  every  thing ;  so  that  in 
ioraimg  the  outline  a£  a  figure,  if  they  began  to  trace  Sie  face,  they 
were  forced  to  go  on  with  the  foUowiog  outline  of  the  throat,  arm, 
kody,  drapery,  £c.,  until  a  proper  resting  place  could  be  determined 
boa  whence  to  begin  again.  If  the  second  or  third  rate  painters 
were  thus  dexterous,  and  gave  to  the  world  such  beautiful  poetical, 
historical,  and  allegorical  designs,  emblematical  and  symbolical  of  the 
lites  and  mysteries  of  their  rdigion,  with  divers  others,  as  the  Eleu- 
rinian  Mysteries,  we  may  fairly  allow  the  greater  artists  to  have  left 
Aese  painters  of  pottery  as  far  behind  as  Rafficielle  does  the  pottery 
painted  and  called  after  his  name. 

I  have  to  remark  further,  that  the  designs  on  the  Grreek  or  Etruscan 
vasea  demanded  a  very  distinct  and  different  treatment  from  any 
pietmre.  They  were  omamenttU,  and  intended  to  go  no  further; 
eonsequently,  if  they  had  materially  deviated  frtnn  this  principle,  they 
eonld  not  have  yielded  to  the  shape  of  the  vessel  as  they  do.  The 
boondaries  of  the  allotted  space  for  the  painting  of  the  subject  would 
have  trespassed  upon  ornaments,  as  bands,  and  must  have  created 
eoofiision :  whereas,  by  the  occasional  separation  of  figures,  being  of  a 
delicate  and  pleasing  red  colour  upon  a  brown  black  or  a  purply 
gnnmd,  the  design  is  made  free  and  decorative :  the  objects  are  seen 
with  a  clear  and  distinct  precision,  as  if  they  were  basso  relievos.  I 
B0W  approach  the  account  of  their  peculiar  treatment  of  the  pic- 
tareaque,  certainly  the  most  ancient  known  in  the  world.  The  emble- 
malacal  symbols  that  seem  suspended  here  and  there,  above  and 
between  the  figures,  become  so  many  feeders  to  the  eye  where  a 
something  is  wanted  to  fiU  empty  space ;  and  again  to  serve  as  leaders, 
to  amuse  and  divert  the  eye  in  tracing  one  object  after  another. 
8aA  dispersion  of  symbols  would  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  design, 
were  it  actually  a  picture,  by  converting  them  into  other  objects ;  as 
douds^  hills,  trees,  background,  rocks,  birds,  architecture,  &c.  he  &c. 
Hoe  b^ins  the  picturesque,  because,  like  most  picturesque  ingre- 
dients, they  are,  or  they  ought  to  be,  associates,  and  not  principals. 
Let  the  reader  ponder  here. 

When  the  picturesque  constitutes  the  whole  theorem  of  a  work  of 
art^it  is  sure  to  descend  in  the  scale  from  grandeur  and  elegance  to  one 
of  the  lowest  degrees  thereon.  To  criticise  these  ancient  decorative 
paintings,  requires  that  a  man  should  be  a  sound,  weU-informed,  and 
properly  tutored  artist,  or  connoisseur :  and  I  fear  not  to  say,  that 
rerj  terj  very  few  perceive  these  refinements,  or  even  understand 
tlKm.  But  how  extraordinary  is  the  charm,  which  men  highly 
inteDectual,  men  of  deep  learning  in  the  lore  of  antiquity,  fed  in 
the  contemplation  of  these  superior  elegancies,  yet  are  unable  to 
analyse  the  causes  which  charm  them.  In  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar, 
when  Greek  paintings  existed,  (when  the  modesty  of  their  colouring, 
we  might  say  almost  the  absence  of  colouring,  as  the  Greeks  used  but 
four  or  five  colours  at  most,  was  observed  on),  the  noble  Romans,  who 
lin  purchasing  portable  pictures, remarked  how  fiuKsinating 
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these  eimplj  coloured  works  were,  in  comparison  with  the  Idgblj- 
coloured  pictures  of  the  less  refined  and  less  philosophical  gang,  who,  to 
recommend  their  works,  used  a  profusion  of  fine  colours.  Encaustic 
must  have  been  the  art  alluded  to.  Had  Mr.  James  Christie  seen,  ail 
have,  the  very  ancient  pictures,  rather  small,  and  four  in  number,  noir 
in  the  Boyal  Museum  at  Portici,  near  Naples,  which  were  dug  ovA'ji 
Herculaneum,  he  would  never  have  committed  so  gross  an  error  as 
to  deny  the  very  ancient  and  the  Greeks  of  the  age  of  Pericles  (that 
most  noble  and  sublimely  gifted  mind)  to  be  deficient  in  a  knowledge 
of  composition,  or  any  knowledge  required  for,  I  will  say  a  BafBidle. 
Winkelman  justly  speaks  of  these  precious  relics  of  ages  unknown 
as  the  most  exhilarating,  the  most  delightful.  If  I  go  l^ck  to  Italy,  I 
declare  that  the  greatest  delight  I  shall  experience  will  be  to  gaxe^ 
enjoy,  and  I  might  say,  though  especially  vulgar,  wallow  in  d^gbt 
over  these  most  precious  paintings.  It  would  be  a  feast  of  gluttonj; 
and  perhaps  this  extreme  relish  can  only  be  felt  by  a  wc^-tnuxied 
artist.  In  painting  they  resemble  Titian.  They  are  almost  colour- 
less, purply,  but  of  so  overweening  a  fascination,  that  words  are 
inadequate  to  convey  what  a  man  of  real  high  feeling  experiences  in 
contemplating  them. 

To  accuse  the  Greeks  of  inferiority  in  the  art  of  painting;  is  ^JP^^ 
mistake  —  a  foul  aspersion.  The  very  circumstance  of  the  Greek 
senate  decreeing  that  the  art  of  painting  should  stand  first  in  the  range 
of  arts,  suffices  to  prove  the  artists  had  achieved  marvels. 

I  will  now  proceed.  It  is  by  painting  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
the  early  forms  of  religion  of  &e  Chinese,  Japanese,  the  E^yptiani^ 
Greeks,  Romans,  &c.  The  symbols  and  allegories  employed  by  these 
various  nations,  enable  us  to  trace,  with  some  solid  foundation  to  aoea- 
racy,  their  rites  and  creeds  ;  and  to  view  the  origin  of  many  of  their 
mythological  fables.  The  opinion  of  Lanzi  and  Visconti  respectiqg 
the  vases  themselves  is,  that  they  belonged  to  those  who  had  won 
prizes  in  horse-racing,  or  other  athletic  exercises ;  as,  throwing  the 
torch  at  a  horse-race,  or  a  musical  composition,  or  a  gallej-^raoe  off 
Cape  Sunium,  who  were  bound  to  preserve  the  vases  won  by  them; 
for  those  vases  found  in  tombs  were  painted  expressly  fw  tJ^e  dead^ 
and  is  so  declared  by  Aristophanes. 

The  manufacture  of  the  pottery,  and  the  shapes,  difibr  according  to 
the  places  or  parts  of  Etruria  or  Magna  Grecia  (Lower  Italy)  they 
were  made  at.  The  very  earliest  of  these  sort  of  vases  are  said  to  be 
of  Carthaginian  manufacture.  These  have  purple  figures,  and  puiple 
lines  of  ornament  The  symbols  I  have  previously  Mnted  at  are  veiy 
numerous.  Not  a  single  ornament  on  any  of  these  vases,  let  them  be 
what  the^  m^,  but  had  a  purport  and  a  meaning  to  the  same  enA  aa 
the  vase  itsel£  The  usual  shapes  of  these  vases  must  be  ranged  under 
the  denomination  of  the  elegant  picturesque. 

Mr.  James  Christie  considered  the  vases  to  have  obtained  Aeir 
forms  from  the  figure  of  the  water  plant  called  the  Lotus  (water4ily) 
of  different  kinds,  and  to  represent  water  and  humid  nature^  or  the 
creation  of  terrestrial  objects  from  water.  Bacchus  was  the  repieaen^ 
tative  of  the  general  system  of  nature.    All  belonging  to  t»i™  aa  qrn- 
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Mb  IB  of  the  picturesqae,  because  not  formal  or  severe.  A  lamp  with 
a  Ugfat  within  it,  was  the  symbol  of  the  body  and  the  souL  The  ball 
of  wool  in  the  hands  of  females,  denoted  the  thread  of  life  not  yet 
9pfaaL 

The  pomegranate  denoted  a  vivifying  gift,  because  the  contents 
wore  sappoaed  to  represent  the  seeds  of  existence.  The  hearts  seem 
to  have  represented  the  pith  of  the  plant  called  the  ferule  ;  and  they 
denoted  the  Promethean  fire.  Ivy  denotes  the  shades,  and  is  an  em- 
blem of  Bacchus.  The  cheese  and  corn  cake  were  symbolical  of 
generation  and  life.  The  poppy-head  was  similar ;  and  it  also  denoted 
qnieflcence,  from  its  somniferous  qualities.  The  hoop  and  whirligig 
teemed  to  denote  revolution.  The  fleece  had  the  same  meaning  as 
the  ball  of  wool. 

The  cherishing  power  of  the  Deity  is  generally  expressed  on  vases 
by  a  vine  springing  from  the  breast,  or  from  between  the  shoulders  of 
tibe  great  Pan.  Thin  dotted  lines  entangling  the  figures,  mean  the 
tendrils,  and  imply  the  same  as  the  vine  —  divine  cherishing  power. 

All  these  are  treated,  in  their  dispersion,  with  a  true  feeling  for  the 
pictaresque  ;  and  they  become  so  mal-greSy  bon-gres.  The  mythological 
Bacchus  represented  the  day  and  the  night ;  that  is,  the  sun  or  the 
dariuiess,  according  to  his  visit  to  either  hemisphere.  A  shield  with 
a  dove  upon  it  was  the  symbol  of  the  Deity,  and  his  creating  power, 
which  has  been  laid  hold  of  by  some  as  the  germ  of  another  symboL 
An  arm  upon  the  shield  denoted  the  upper  hemisphere,  and  an 
anchor  the  lower. 

There  were  many  otiier  symbols  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  aa 
the  kid,  the  Hesperian  fruit ;  wings,  expressive  of  life ;  and  the 
serpent,  of  renovation.  Pegasus  and  Saliant  figures  were  allusive 
to  the  pervading  power,  &c  The  inert  state  of  man  was  typed  by 
figures  asleep,  resting  in  reclining  postures,  or  much  embarrassed  by 
dothing.  All  these  possessed  a  degree  of  the  picturesque,  because  iJl 
fimnality  and  stiffness  was  avoided.  I  will  go  to  the  end  of  these 
eiplanations,  as  they  will  serve  the  reader  for  a  higher  relish  when 
thej  see  the  best  kind  of  £truscan  pottery  decorated,  and  enable  them 
to  understand,  that  nothing  whatsoever  was  introduced  by  these  in- 
genious artists  which  had  not  intention  and  a  meaning. 

Youths  with  their  hands  beneath  the  chlamys,  a  sort  of  toga  or 
xobe»  denotes  their  being  unentitled  to  a  vote  or  voice  in  public  as- 
semblies, and  is  S3rmbolical  of  the  silence  imposed  on  them  with  respect 
to  the  mysteries.  A  figure  draped  and  hooded,  with  the  finger  to  the 
month,  implies  that  the  mysterious  allegories  represented  on  the  side 
of  that  v^sel  it  is  painted  on  are  not  to  be  incautiously  revealed.^ 

Figures  dn^d  and  naked,  purport  the  inert  and  the  resuscitat- 
ed state  of  life :  they  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  vase,  or 
separated  by  a  tree  or  a  column.  A  water-fowl  with  a  fish  in  its 
mouth  denotes  the  same  idea.  Old  age,  it  appears,  was  a  religious 
allegory  of  a  state  of  bondage  and  inertion.  Wine  offered  to  them 
denotes  the  invigorating  principle.  Wine  offered  by  hooded  dioscuri, 
or  agents  of  the  lower  region,  to  a  griffin,  or  an  eagle,  purports  the 
allegory.    There  are  some  oUiers  which  it  will  be  tedious  to 
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name.    Those  who  desire  a  more  intimate  initiation  into  tbe  interest- 
ing features  of  these  painted  vases,  must  consult  those  aathors  who 
have  indulged  themselves,  at  a  vast  expense  of  time,  patience^  and 
laborious  reading,  to  understand  and  to  exphiin  all  the  mjstical  sab* 
jects  found  on  them.     It  was  the  Chaldadan  theologians  who  imparted 
their  mystic  emblems  to  Egypt  and  Greece ;  and,  to  this  day,  then 
are  ceremonies  observed  at  the  courts  of  the  Birman  Buddhisticd 
kings  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  allegories  depicted  on  Grieek 
vases.  Such  as,  that  these  kings  appear  at  court  only  from  a  window, 
while  in  the  hall  of  audience  below  are  the  people ;  which  hall  is  deco- 
rated with  umbrellas.   The  palace  of  the  king  of  Siam  is  covered  with 
seven  roofs.  The  king  resides  under  the  seventh,  nor  does  any  mortal 
dare  to  climb  or  walk  above  his  head.     This  roof,  with  its  seven  diii- 
sions,  is  the  same  as  the  ladder  of  Metempsychosis  with  its  seven  stqis. 
His  courtiers  are  all  below,  and  this  denotes,  through  emblematical  al« 
lusion,  his  nearer  approach  to  perfection  and  heaven :  and  those  below, 
to  being  vile,  or  closer  to  hell.    The  narratives  6f  Colonel  Symes  and 
Captain  Turner  give  ample  details  of  these  singularities.    There  were 
vases  of  different  values,  and  widely  different  degrees  of  exoeUence. 
All  these  had  their  first  origin  in  the  uses  to  which  they  would  be 
applied.    Then  they  varied  their  forms  and  sought  beauty ;  but  never 
out  of  the  pale  of  primary  utility.     Very  many  of  th^  earthea 
vessels  are  so  thin,  so  delicate  and  light,  that  it  is  almost  incredible 
any  should  exist  now,  after  so  great  a  lapse  of  ages,  and  the  numerous 
vicissitudes  they  have  been  subject  to.     The  potters  used  red,  bkck, 
and  white  clay  in  the  manufacture  of  their  vases.     These  andests 
formed  urns  and  vases  of  a  multitude  of  other  materials  besides  day; 
such  as  wood,  horns  of  animals,  ivory,  amber,  brass,  lead,  silver,  tnd 
iron.     Some  were  made  of  glass,  which  they  could  control  as  they 
pleased ;  either  by  making  it  opaque,  or  thick,  or  of  divers  ookmrs : 
as  the  late  unfortunate  Portland  vase.    They  used  also  oriental  ala- 
baster, granite,  and  even  that  excessively  hard  marble  called  porphyry. 
They  also  contrived  to  cut  agate,  onyx,  the  sardonix,  chalcedony, 
and  carnelian. 

The  day  vases  called  fictile,  were  no  doubt  by  very  far  the  most 
common ;  and  to  the  perpetual  work  going  on  in  this  <meap  material, 
they  perfected  their  system  and  theory  of  forms,  which,  in  more 
expensive  materials  (being  far  less  in  demand),  could  scarcely  have 
been  done.  To  continue :  the  vases  were  made,  as  it  would  appear, 
for  three  different  purposes,  and  not  all  for  the  dead,  as  some  authors 
have  imagined.  Those  uses  were  such  as  appertained  to  sacred 
things,  those  that  belonged  to  public  ceremonies,  and  that  class  de- 
voted to  domestic  purposes.  Some  were  used  as  ornaments  to  ten^les; 
some  in  the  sacrifices  and  pomps  to  their  gods ;  and  others,  as  I  have 
said,  to  their  tombs.  Hence  the  variety  of  the  painted  decorations; 
their  rarity,  or  their  abundance  in  numbers.  The  artists  deposited 
some  of  earthenware  in  temples,  as  a  proof  of  their  ability.  Vast 
numbers  were  votive  vases,  and  dedicated  to  difierent  gods,  con- 
taining, at  the  due  seasons,  flowers,  fruits,  or  wine,  as  a  mark  of  the 
gratitude  of  the  people. 
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Tbese  Tasefl  are  known  by  being  painted  only  on  one  side ;  or,  if 
«i  both,  one  aide  is  slovenly  done,  because  it  would  rarely  be  seen 
when  placed  in  their  temples.  The  side  best  painted  was  the  side 
intended  to  be  viewed.  A  part  of  their  temples  were  called  lariaries, 
and  were  like  the  chi^)els  of  large  Roman  Catholic  churches.  There 
tte  images  of  the  gods  being  small,  all  the  votive  vases  were  dimi- 
imtiYe ;  and  that  accounts  for  the  small  and  minute  ones  so  frequent. 
Some  of  these  urns  contained  the  ashes  of  the  dead ;  as  the  Etruscans 
and  Romans  had  two  different  customs,  that  of  burial,  and  that  of 
bnming  the  body. 

Some  contained  liquors,  and  even  provisions,  as  offerings  to  the 
dead.  Others  were  employed  for  holy  water,  both  for  public  and  for 
private  use*  Some  were  called  lacrymals,  for  holding  tears ;  some 
for  incense,  and  many  other  adaptations.  The  ingenuity  displayed  in 
decorating  and  painting  these  various  and  numerous  large  and  small 
viseS)  urns,  beakers,  and  jugs,  is  almost  incredible.  The  ornament 
called  the  honeysu<^e  is  that  which  is  most  frequent.  It  is  accom- 
panied and  aided  in  the  effect  by  associating  curved  forms,  which  dis- 
play the  genius  and  taste  of  the  painters  to  a  surprising  degree.  There 
18  one  singular  system  I  have  noticed  (perhaps  discovered  the  first)  in 
these  decorations,  that  they  generally  follow  the  shape  of  the  vase ; 
and  when  viewed  opposite  to  the  handles  on  either  side,  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  flowering  ornament  perserve  the  exact  contour  of  the 
aiztomal  shape  of  the  vase  itself.  A  sort  of  picturesque  irregularity 
is  visible  in  the  bold  touches  of  the  pencil,  which  has  described  the 
separate  petals  or  tubes  of  the  honeysuckle  ornament.  This  I  have 
tried  by  experiment  to  improve,  if  it  were  capable  of  being  done,  by 
observing  a  more  mathematical  exactness  in  the  proportions,  and 
greater  exactitude  in  the  order  of  the  features  of  the  ornament,  and  I 
finmd  it  did  not  look  near  so  well  as  their  irr^ularity,  which  on  a 
first  view,  appears  quite  regular  and  formal,  but  is  not  so  in  fact, 
when  we  examine  the  works  duly.  Even  the  square  fret,  called  the 
Greek  fret,  as  a  decoration  is  disagreeable  to  our  eye,  if  too  true  in 
painting.  Mr.  Wedgewood  failed  in  his  admirable  imitations  of  these 
ktmscan  vases,  by  the  too  great  exactness  of  the  decorative  part.  It 
is  just  the  same  in  carved  wood  as  French  frames ;  the  imitations,  by 
being  almost  mathematically  correct  in  design,  have  a  rigid  cast-iron 
resemblance,  and  lose  all  appearance  of  true  carving,  which  has  its 
irr^nlarities. 

In  the  association  of  some  touches  of  ornament,  like  dismembered 
tubes  or  petals  of  the  honeysuckle  as  aiding  to  a  figure  or  figures,  I 
have  constantly  found  and  remarked,  that  the  abstract  forms  left  upon 
the  ground  by  part  of  the  figure  and  the  nearest  ornament,  was  a 
beantiful  shape.  This  principle  will  be  found  to  pervade  nearly  all 
the  painted  decorations  of  these  interesting  vases ;  and  it  is  my  firm 
opimon,  after  intense  study,  that  this  was  intentional  on  the  part 
of  the  artists,  and  not  accidental  or  fortuitous.  Those  who  accuse 
these  ancient  decorative  painters  as  being  ignorant  of  composition, 
betray  their  own  blindness  to  principles  these  men  followed  uneningly. 
Their  aim  was^  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  to  ornament  that  which 
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is  an 'ornament  of  itself,  and  not  to  seek  to  make  a  picture  on  a  surface 
totally  unfit  to  receive  one.  Our  taste  of  the  present  daj  in  this  re- 
spect is  pitiable.  Nothing  is  ornamental  if  crowded  together :  sepan- 
tion  is  the  soul  of  fine  composition :  behold  the  cartoons  of  BaffiteUe 
and  his  frescoes  in  general.  Entanglement  produces  confusion.  If 
these  principles  were  not  so,  we  should  have  had  scarcely  anything 
handed  down  to  us  deserving  regard  from  the  ancients  or  RaffiieU& 
Whoever  would  study  the  principles  of  ornament,  let  it  belong  to 
what  object  or  subject  it  may,  must  confine  themselves  to  simplidtj 
and  openness  to  the  view,  if  they  would  triumph.  The  poetical  treat- 
ment of  the  greater  part  of  the  mythological  subjects  found  on  these 
vases  is  beyond  all  belief  until  fully  investigated.  There  are  manj 
vases  which  exhibit  scenes  from  their  plays  expressive  of  some  pa^ 
ticular  sentiment  or  custom. 

All  their  gods  are  found  depicted  and  symbolised.  Jupiter  and 
Apollo  often  appear  on  the  scene  of  action.  Juno  and  Minerva, 
Pallas,  Mercury,  with  most  of  the  other  gods  or  goddesses  who  took 
part  in  human  afiairs,  according'  to  their  fables.  When  we  reflect 
that  such  men  as  Rafiaelle  and  Julio  Romano,  John  de  Udine  and 
Foussin,  Canova  and  Flaxman,  all  drew  the  richest  store  of  infonna- 
tion  and  poetical  inspiration  from  the  study  and  long  contemplation  of 
these  paintings ;  let  us  pause  before  we  pass  them  by  as  mere  cnrion- 
ties.  Locked  up  as  the  greatest  portion  of  these  astonishing  woria 
are,  in  cabinets,  in  museums,  or  in  dark  cases  of  private  individually 
the  world  lose  one  of  the  fountain-heads  of  study,  for  grace,  beaotj, 
and  high  poetical  conception.  The  finer  and  larger  vases,  painted 
perhi^s  by  men  of  greater  ability  than  the  common  class  of  deooraton^ 
being  rare  from  the  difficulty  of  manufacture,  and  still  more  difficult 
to  paint  and  embellish,  were  for  a  length  of  time  in  such  great  request 
in  ancient  Rome  and  Naples,  that  as  much  as  2000^  1^  been  paid 
for  one  only ;  and  that  price  was  very  often  obtained  for  the  Itfgcr 
ones. 

The  ancient  Romans  were  passionately  fond  of  their  poets.  Thej 
used  to  indulge  of  an  evening  in  hearing  recited  parts  of  poema^ 
which  furnished  conversation.  This  feeling  prepar^  the  patridans 
to  estimate  the  poetical  treatment  of  the  painted  decorations  on  the 
Etruscan  vases  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the 
executive  department,  so  was  the  estimate  of  the  object  established. 
Much  more  could  be  said  upon  this  interesting  subject,  but  I  shall 
conclude  this  division  of  the  inquiry  into  the  picturesque  of  remote 
ages,  and  terminate  by  observing,  tfa^t  I  hope  while  taste  is  cultivated 
in  our  country,  there  will  never  be  wanting  generous  champions  to 
uphold  and  proclaim  the  extraordinary  merits  of  the  Greeks. 

We  owe  to  them  all  the  best  taste  of  the  day.  They  oontinne  to 
furnish  us  with  models  for  our  most  elegant  cabinet  ornamental 
vases.  All  the  elegant  alabaster  vases^  and  even  numbers  of  the 
common  vesseb  in  daily  use ;  every  carving,  every  fret^work ;  all 
the  elegant  volutes  and  ten^l  scroll  foliage ;  all  the  serpentine 
flowing  lines  of  ivy  and  vine  branches  or  leaves ;  garlands  of  olive 
branches,  the  beautiful  honeysuckle  ornament^  varied  in  fifty  dif- 
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fercnt  manners,  with  many  other  elegancies  that  might  perhaps 
weary  by  the  detail,  could  be  added.  I  hope  in  putting  together 
these  otherwise  scattered  pieces  of  information,  that  this  essay  may 
prove  interesting  to  many  ;  and  it  is  to  artists,  my  brother  labourers 
in  the  Divine  Art,  that  I  address  these  pages,  as  well  as  to  the  world 
of  taste  in  general.  Could  our  artists  be  invited  and  persuaded  to 
study  these  relics  as  Canova  and  Flaxman  did,  I  feel  persuaded  they 
would  derive  incredible  benefit.  J£  to  these  eminent  sculptors  I  add 
Rafiaelle,  who  became  inspired  on  studying  the  lore  of  riches  found 
on  Etruscan  vases,  I  add  a  name  all  would  follow  and  all  wish  to 
follow.  Let  them  dip  deep  into  the  same  pure  fountain,  and  then 
hope  may  be  alive  to  expect  English  Raffaelles,  provided  they  will 
make  plulosophy  their  guide.  Without  philosophy  Raffaelle  would 
have  been  but  an  imitator.  Philosophy  made  the  Greeks  what  they 
were  in  all  the  distinguished  walks  of  man.  Let  us  copy  such  fine 
models.  The  present  German  School  of  Art  is  going  back  to  study 
the  earliest  models  of  German  and  Italian  Art.  They  have  mistaken 
the  road.  They  cannot  avoid  plagiaristic  resemblances*  How- 
ever, their  method  of  going  to  their  own  first  fiowing  fountains  has 
caused  a  considerable  advance,  which  none  of  us  can  compete  with* 
If  aQ  the  royal  powers  of  Europe  possessed  an  elevated  view  of  art, 
as  Leo  the  Tenth  and  Julian  the  Second  evinced,  the  Ferdinands  of 
Spain,  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  other  noble  characters^ 
we  should  not  find  the  public  taste  debased  into  regarding  the 
highest  perfection  of  Abt  to  consist  in  the  daubing  of  canvass  with 
the  portnuta  of  figured  silks  and  quilted  petticoats  !  O  tempora  I 
OmoresI 
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THE    SWORD   OP   ZUNIGA. 

A  LEGEND  OF  LOWEE  HUNGABY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

'  THE  CA8TLE« 

In  all  the  wide  proyince  of  Lower  Hungary,  no  fairer  Tallqr  is  to  be 
found  than  that  known  as  the  Ghranthal,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  river  Gran,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  mighty  Danube.  Taking 
its  rise  in  the  Carpathian  chain,  the  Gran  flows  southwards^  watering 
on  its  way  a  district  of  which  the  picturesque  beauty  enchants  enrj 
beholden  The  mountains  that  bound  its  valley  on  either  side^ 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  river's  course,  although  not  suffidendy 
lofty  to  give  a  severe  character  to  the  landse^^e,  are  abundantiy  so  to 
convey  the  idea  of  peaceful  seclusion.  There  is  nothing  narroir  or 
cramped  in  the  aspect  of  the  scenery;  on  the  oontrary^  the  plaia 
spreads  out  broad  and  spacious,  varied  by  hUl  and  forest^  ennehed 
with  verdant  pastures  and  productive  oom*fieldfl,  through  which  tiio 
bright  waters  of  the  Gran  flow  cheerily  on  in  manifold  and  ftntMtio 
windings. 

On  a  rising  ground,  about  midway  through  this  valley,  there  may 
may  be  seen  at  the  present  day  the  remains  of  the  old  castle  of  Re- 
vistyei,  its  shattered  walls  and  crumbling  battlements  still  frowning, 
mementos  of  wars  and  usages  long  gone  by,  over  the  blocmung 
country  that  surrounds  it.  During  the  prolonged  peace  that  the 
district  in  question  has  enjoyed,  and  now  that  for  many  generations 
no  sword  has  been  drawn  in  enmity  in  that  tranquil  and  happy  valler, 
Revistyei,  like  other  fortresses  of  its  dass,  has  been  allowed  to  crumble 
into  ruins.  Far  different  was  its  condition  in  those  troublous  days 
when  Hungary  was  encompassed  and  pressed  on  all  sides  by  the 
fierce  Ottoman,  the  eastern  wolf  that  was  ever  striving  with  daws  and 
teeth  to  overcome  the  valiant  resistance  offered  him  by  the  weakened 
but  unconquered  Hungarians. 

It  was  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  a  period  when 
the  Turks  were  masters  of  a  large  portion  of  Hungary,  and  towards 
the  close  of  a  warm  spring  day,  that  three  men  were  assembled  oat- 
side  the  gates  of  the  ancient  fortress  of  Eevistyei.  The  elder  of  the 
three,  a  weather-beaten  old  officer,  belonged  to  the  garrison  of  the 
castle ;  as  did  also  one  of  his  companions,  a  young  man  some  five-and- 
twenty  years  of  age.  The  third  of  the  persons  composing  the  group 
was  a  fair-haired  and  handsome  youth  of  a  noble  family  in  Germany, 
who  had  lately  come  to  Hungary  and  taken  service  with  the  Buigrave 
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of  Schemmt2.  Despatched  with  letters  from  his  lord  to  the  Count  of 
Bevistyeiy  be  had  reached  the  castle  during  a  temporary  absence  of 
its  owner,  whose  hourly-expected  return  he  was  now  impatiently 
iwaiting. 

''  I  trust,"  said  the  young  German,  whose  name  was  Oswald,  to  one 
of  the  two  officers  who  bore  him  company ;  "  I  trust  that  the  Count 
will  speedily  be  here.  When  the  noble  Burgrave  sent  me  on  this 
mission,  he  bade  me  use  haste,  and  that  I  should  bear  him  the  answer 
by  to-morrow's  mom." 

**  Do  you  fear,  then,  to  ride  by  night  ?  "  asked  the  younger  of  his 
companions  with  a  slight  smile. 

<^  Not  so,"  returned  the  messenger,  quickly  ;  "  but  I  would  fain  be 
punctual  in  mj  service." 

"  *Tis  weD,  said  Stephan,  the  older  of  the  officers,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  Count's  most  trusted  lieutenants.  ^^  The  moon  shines  bright, 
and  the  distance  is  short  If  you  start  after  the  evening  meal,  you 
may  atUl  be  at  your  journey's  end  when  the  first  sunbeams  gild  the 
mountains.  As  to  the  Count's  return,  you  may  reckon  on  it.  He 
promised  to  be  back  within  three  days ;  this  is  the  third  of  his  ab- 
•enoe,  and  his  word  is  sacred  for  smidl  things  as  for  great.  Be  under 
no  uneaalness,  but  make  the  most  of  your  time,  you  who  are  a  stranger 
in  the  land,  and  gaze  your  fill  at  the  pleasant  scenes  around  you. 
Trust  me,  for  many  a  long  day  you  will  remember  with  pleasure  the 
ndliiig  valley  of  the  Gran." 

The  German  looked  out  upon  the  beautiful  and  varied  landscape 
bjr  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  his  two  companions,  whose  eyes 
at  first  mechanically  followed  the  direction  of  his,  soon  gave  them- 
idves  up  to  the  never-diminishing  fascination  which  &ae  scenery 
posaeBses.  Silent  and  pensive  they  suffered  their  glances  to  roam 
along  the  windings  of  the  stream,  and  so  great  is  the  charm  of  that 
vaUey,  that  even  the  old  warrior,  who  had  been  bom  and  passed  half 
his  IHe  in  it,  felt  his  heart  soften  and  his  eyes  grow  moist  with  plea- 
sure as  he  gazed  at  the  well-known  but  ever  charming  scenery. 

"  I  have  wandered  through  most  parts  of  Hungary,"  cried  the 
young  officer  at  last,  ^^  but  nowhere  have  I  seen  so  delicious  a  spot. 
I  would  wish  to  die  here,  for  surely  it  must  be  pleasant  l3ring  amid 
such  heavenly  scenes  and  under  so  flowery  a  sward." 

"  Or  oii  it,  you  had  better  have  said,"  replied  Stephan.  "  A  soldier 
em  scarce  recd^on  upon  burial.  He  should  be  well  content  if  it  be 
granted  him  to  die  with  his  feet  on  his  native  soil,  and  fighting  for  a 
fiiur  cause.  And  truly  'tis  for  a  fair  cause  we  fight,  whether  it  be  for 
our  country  or  for  our  noble  lady." 

**  Who  and  whence  is  your  lady  ?"  asked  Oswald ;  "  and  how  comes 
die  to  be  the  cause  of  strife  ?" 

"Have  you  not  heard  the  tale?"  cried  the  young  officer.  "It  is 
easy  to  see  that  you  have  not  been  long  in  Hungary.  Our  lady,  you 
must  know,  is  the  sister  of  Hassan,  the  Turkish  Pacha  who  com- 
mands the  frontier  fortress  of  Lewenz.  When  first  she  accom- 
panied him  thither,  and  although  no  man  had  ever  seen  her  unveiled, 
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the  report  of  her  wonderful  beauty  spread  through  the  whole  conntrj, 
even  as  a  rose  concealed  amidst  brambles  perfumes  the  surrounding 
air  with  its  surpassing  fragrance.  Amongst  others,  Count  Bevistjei 
heard  of  its  fame,  but  thought  little  of  it ;  for  our  Hungarian  maidens 
are  fair  to  look  upon,  and  we  need  not  to  seek  for  beautj  amongst  the 
daughters  of  the  accursed  infidel.  It  so  chanced,  however,  that  an 
old  retainer  of  the  Revistyeis  was  taken  prisoner  by  Hasnn,  and, 
although  a  large  ransom  was  offered  for  him,  the  Turk,  in  order  to 
vex  the  Count,  whom  he  saw  was  desirous  of  his  follower's  rekise^ 
obstinately  refused  to  give  him  up.  This  came  to  the  ears  of  Zel- 
mira,  Hassan's  lovely  sister,  and  she  besought  her  brother  to  make 
her  a  gift  of  the  prisoner.  He  did  so ;  for  the  affection  he  bore  hii 
sister  was  so  great,  that  he  could  refuse  her  nothing.  She  had  tks 
captive  brought  before  her,  and  questioned  him  concerning  the  Lotd 
of  Revistyei ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  Count's  deeds  of  chivaliy  and 
arms  were  already  known  to  her.  She  related  them,  and  the  priaoocr 
had  only  to  confirm  their  truth.  She  then  set  him  at  liberty  :  he  re- 
turned to  the  castle,  and  told  the  Count  all  that  occurred  to  him." 

^^  Greatly  surprised  and  touched  on  learning  the  interest  the  beau- 
tiful Turk  had  shown  in  his  actions,  the  Count  pondered  on  the  means 
of  getting  to  sight  and  speech  of  her.  At  last  he  hit  upon  a  j^aa. 
Hassan  had  got  together  from  the  adjacent  country  several  hmidrel 
labourers  to  work  at  the  fortifications  of  Lewenz.  The  Count  dii- 
guiscd  himself  as  one  of  them,  and  by  this  means  was  enabled  to  enter 
the  town.  How  he  managed  to  see  Zelmira  and  speak  with  her,  I 
know  not ;  but  see  her  he  did,  ^wooed  her,  and  won  her,  and  die 
agreed  to  ^y  with  him  from  her  brother's  power.  A  peasant  womaa 
who  was  amongst  the  labourers  at  Lewenz  brought  orders  for  two 
men,  with  led  horses,  to  conceal  themselves  on  a  given  evening  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  town,  and  at  midnight  the  Count  joined  tbeOt 
bringing  with  him  Zelmira,  disguised  in  the  coarse  garb  of  a  peasant 
girL  They  sprang  upon  their  horses,  and  reached  the  casde  is 
safety.'* 

''  Two  months  have  elapsed  since  then,  and  the  infidel  sister  of 
Hassan  has  become  the  Christian  wife  of  Revistyei's  lord.  She  wis 
baptised  by  the  name  of  Rosa,  but  her  husband  loves  best  to  call  ber 
by  her  former  one  of  Zelmira." 

"  And  is  she  really  so  beauteous  a  dame  as  report  declared  her  to 
be?"  inquired  Oswald,  when  the  young  officer  condaded  bis  tta^ 
rative. 

"  Truly  is  she,"  was  the  reply.  "  Do  yon  see  yonder  moon  Kftiflg 
its  bright  disc  above  the  dark  pine  wood  ?  Its  rays  silver  the  monsr 
tain  tops  and  fill  the  whole  valley  ;  the  river  seems  to  flow  more  joj* 
ously  in  its  light,  and  even  the  grey  walls  of  our  old  castle  appev  ^ 
grow  younger  under  its  mild  influence.  Even  so  do  all  things  look 
brighter  and  gladder  when  SiClmira  appears." 

<' And  Has^  has  not  attacked  the  castle  ?"  asked  Oswald,  inte^ 
rupting  the  young  officer's  rhapsody. 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Stephan ;  <'  but  doubt  not  that  ere  long  he  wS 
seek  to  revenge  himself  and  to  recover  his  sister.** 
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^Let  him  come!"  cried  the  impetuous  young  soldier;  ^' let  him 
eome !     One  never  fights  better  than  in  defence  of  beauty." 

^  There  is  little  to  fear,**  said  his  comrade.  ''  With  the  sword  of 
Zoniga  in  his  good  right  hand  the  Count  is  certain  of  victory.'' 

^  The  sword  of  Zuniga,"  repeated  the  German ;  '*  what  may  that 
be?" 

**  There  is  a  long  story  concerning  it,"  replied  Stephan,  ''  which  at 
some  other  moment  I  may  perhaps  have  leisure  to  tell  and  you  to 
listen  to.  But  now,  time  is  wanting ;  for  I  hear  the  Count  ap- 
proaching." 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  the  clatter  of  horses'  feet  upon  the  road 
lattding  up  to  the  castle  became  audible,  and  presently  the  Count  of 
Bevistyei,  followed  by  a  small  party  of  men-at-arms,  galloped  up  to  the 
gute^  at  the  ^me  moment  that  Zelmira  issued  from  her  apartment  and 
advanced  in  joyful  haste  to  meet  her  husband.  Bevistyei  sprang  from 
his  horse  and  clasped  her  to  his  breast ;  his  three  days'  absence  had 
aeemed  three  centuries  to  his  impatient  love  ;  but  his  friends  and  re- 
liuners  now  crowded  round  to  welcome  him,  and  his  blushing  bride 
extricatiiBd  herself  froni  his  embrace.  The  Count  had  a  kind  word  for 
^ery  one,  and  presently,  when  the  first  greetings  were  over,  Stephan 
presented  to.  him  the  Burgrave's  envoy.  While  Revistyei  was  read- 
]|i^  th^  letter  which  the  young  Grerman  presented  to  him,  the  latter 
liad  abundant  leisure  to  admire  the  wonderful  beauty  of  Zelmira, 
whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  husband  with  an  expression  of  joy 
and  ccmfiding  love  that  lent  a  fresh  charm  to  her  enchanting  coun- 
tenance. Nature  seemed  to  have  taxed  her  utmost  skill  to  produce 
in' the  Countess  that  most  admirable  of  her  works — a  perfectly  lovely 
woman. 

"  I  have  already,"  said  Revistyei,  after  reading  the  letter,  "  written 
to  the  Burgrave  with  the  information  for  which  he  asks  me.  It  is 
therefore  needless  for  you  to  hurry  back,  Sir  Envoy,  and  it  would 
kx^  neither  hospitable  of  me,  nor  friendly  of  you,  if  you  were  to 
leave  the  castle  at  tliis  late  hour.  To-night,  you  must  abide  within 
my  walls.    By  daybreak,  if  you  wish  it,  you  can  journey  hence." 

And  after  speaking  a  few  words  to  Stephan,  the  Count  withdrew 
inth  his  lady  to  her  apartments. 

<<  For  to-night)  at  least,  boys,"  cried  old  Stephan,  when  liislord  had 
disappeared,  ''  we  will  be  jovial  and  happy,  come  what  may  to-morrow. 
And  you,"  added  he  to  the  German,  "  shall  give  us  proof  whether 
your  countrymen  be  such  valiant  flagon-emptiers  as  report  describes 
them." 

Presently,  tables  were  spread  in  front  of  the  casUe,  casks  rolled  out 
of  the  cellar,  and  fires  lighted,  at  which  a  copious  supper  was  pre- 
pared ;  mirth  and  merriment,  feasting  and  carousing,  were  the  order 
of  the  night.  Dancing  and  music  succeeded  in  their  turn,  and  the 
wild  melody  of  the  national  airs  rang  through  the  soft  moonlight 
atmosphere,  while  here  and  there  a  group  might  be  seen  listening 
attentively  to  old  tales  of  the  Turkish  wars  and  of  feats  of  Magyar 
valour,  related  to  them  by  some  scarred  and  grey-haired  veteran.  The 
stars  were  growing  dim,  and  the  eastern  sky  was  lighting  up,  before 
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the  last  of  the  revellers,  whose  noise  and  numbers  had  been,  however, 
for  some  time  diminishing,  finallj  departed ;  and,  as  is  the  case  aftw 
most  himian  pleasures,  nought  remained  but  the  ashes  of  the  extin- 
guished festival  fires,  to  announce  to  the  passer-by  that  men  had  there 
been  gathered  together  in  rejoicing. 


CHAPTEE  n. 

THE  CHALLENOE. 

It  was  mid-dav  when  Revistjei,  standing  on  the  balcony  of  his  ciiUe^ 
received  Oswald's  adieus. 

*^  Tell  the  Burgrave,"  said  he,  ^^ihat  he  may  do  the  CountesB  and 
myself  an  exceeding  great  pleasure,  if  he  be  so  minded,. by  hoDoniiBK 
this  poor  house  with  his  presence.  For  yourself,  my  young  firieod, 
you  will  not  refuse  the  trifling  gift  which  I  now  ofier  you.  In  tiiese 
unsettled  times  a  man's  life  may  depend  each  day  on  the  quality  of  hi> 
weapons,  and  these  you  will  find  excellent.'^ 

So  saying,  the  Count  presented  his  departing  guest  with  a  pair  of 
Turkish  pistols,  of  rare  workmanship  and  richly  inlaid  with  sUv^. 

"  They  were  the  arms  of  a  brave  man,"  continued  Revisfyei ;  **tlie 
much-dreaded  Achmet  Aga  wore  them  at  his  girdle  till  the  day  that 
he  fell  beneath  my  sword.  The  last  shot  which  he  fired  with  then 
was  aimed  at  me,  but  it  scarce  grazed  the  skin,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment my  blade  pierced  his  heart." 

•  After  expressing  in  fitting  terms  his  thanks  and  his  fareweU,  the 
gratified  envoy  was  about  to  depart,  when  an  oflScer  approached  the 
Count,  and  informed  him  that  a  Turk  from  the  fortress  of  Leweni 
demanded  an  audience.  Revistyei  gave  orders  for  his  immediate 
admittance,  and  requested  Oswald  to  delay  his  departure  a  brief  ^pace^ 
in  case  the  Turk  should  say  aught  worthy  of  being  communicated  to 
the  Burgrave.  The  next  instant  the  folding-doors  of  the  apartmeat 
were  thrown  open,  and  a  tall  figure  entered. 

The  broad  shoulders,  short  neck,  bushy  black  beard,  and  deegLj- 
marked  features  of  the  new  comer,  caused  him  to  be  immediately  re- 
cognised, by  the  majority  of  those  present,  as  Moktar,  one  of  the 
Turkish  commanders  at  Lewenz.  With  an  air  of  bold  defiance  he 
approached  Revistyei. 

''  Sir  Count,"  said  he,  **  Hassan,  Pacha  of  Lewenz,  sends  me  to  thec^ 
the  unbelieving  lord  of  Revistyei.  By  fraud  and  cunning  hast  the* 
stolen  away  his  sister,  and  he  has  resolved  to  punish  thee  for  the  deed 
with  his  own  hand.  Although  thou  art  no  better  than  a  comnKiB 
thief,  he  will  condescend  to  meet  thee  in  fair  and  open  fidd,  and  la 
eight  days  will  repair  hither  to  fight  thee.  Zehnira  is  to  be  the  priae 
of  the  conqueror.  As  the  Iforse  in  the  desert  thirsteth  for  the  cod 
fountain,  and  his  rider  for  the  shade  of  the  pahn  trees,  so  doth  Haam 
crave  after  the  day  of  battle.  His  blade,  which  has  so  often  dnmk  the 
blood  of  unbelievers,  shall  be  dyed  a  yet  deeper  red  in  thine." 

The  brow  of  Revistyei  grew  dark,  and  his  eyes  flashed  lightning 
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at  thiB  inaolent  speechy  but  he  restrained  his  wrath,  andhis  reply  waa 
calm  though  stem. 

^  Tell  thj  chief,"  said  he,  '^  that  in  eight  days  I  shall  expect  him. 
Hioix^  his  blade  be  red  with  Christian  blood,  my  sword  Zuniga  shall 
not  flinch  from  crossing  it.  It  was  true  to  my  ancestors,  and  will  not 
fiul  me.     ThoQ  hast  thy  answer.    B^one  \^ 

"  And  you,"  continued  the  valiant  Count,  turning  to  Oswald,  "tell 
the  Borgrave  that  I  now  beseech  him  earnestly  to  come  this  same 
week  to  my  castle,  and  act  as  umpire  in  the  approaching  combat." 

Moktar  cast  a  glance  of  scorn  and  defiance  at  Revistyei ;  Oswald 
bowed  low,  and  respectfully  pressed  the  hand  which  the  Count  offered 
to  him,  and  then  the  two  envoys  descended  the  stairs,  side  by  side, 
bat  stem  and  silent.  As  they  were  getting  to  horse  in  the  castle 
yard*  Zdmira  came  out  of  the  chapel. 
-**  Moktar  !"  cried  she,  "  how  fares  my  brother  ?" 

'^  Id  eight  days  he  is  to  fight  with  jour  husband,  and  on  your  ac- 
coimt,"  replied  the  Turk,  sullenly,  as  he  threw  himself  into  the  saddle, 
mndy  witlioat  vouchsafing  another  word,  dashed  through  the  gateway. 

**  Victory  will  be  for  the  noble  Count ! "  cried  Oswald,  spurring 
his  steed,  and  following  the  Moslem  out  of  the  court.  But  the  word 
of  consolation  was  unheard  by  Zelmira,  who  was  already  hanging 
round  her  husband's  neck. 

"  You  are  to  fight  with  Hassan  ?  "  she  cried :  "  with  my  brother  ?  " 

«  Bither  that,  or  resign  you,"  replied  Revistyei,  tenderly.  "  You 
see  that  the  combat  is  unavoidable." 

«*  O  God  I "  exclaim^  Zelmira,  "  and  if  you  perish !  My  brother 
is  a  skilled  and  hardy  warrior." 

•*  Have  no  fear,"  replied  the  Count.  "  Many  a  worse  danger  have 
I  passed  in  safe^." 

**  If  you  fall,  I  will  not  survive  you,"  cried  Zelmira,  in  accents  of 
resolute  decision." 

«  I  ahall  not  fall,"  said  Eevistyei.  "  The  good  sword  Zuniga  is  a 
sure  safeguard." 

•«  What  sword  is  that,  in  which  you  thus  confide  ? "  asked  the 
Conntess.  **  Show  it  to  me,  and  explain  your  reasons  for  such  re- 
liance on  its  power." 

Revistyei  passed  an  arm  round  the  slender  waist  of  his  tearful  wife, 
and  led  hier  away  in  the  direction  of  the  castle  armoury. 

Meanwhile  Moktar  had  retiumed  to  Lewenz,  and,  aner  reporting  to 
Hassan  fhe  acceptance  of  his  cludlenge,  had  again  left  his  presence. 
The  F^icha  remained  alone  with  Ibralum  the  Renegade. 

**  My  lord,"  said  the  latter,  "  you  are  lost,  if  you  fight  with  this 
Bevis^d ;  it  is  in  vain  to  strive  against  his  sword  Zuniga.  I  have 
often  heard  speak  of  that  famous  weapon,  when  I  dwelt  among  the 
Christians,  before  the  light  of  the  Koran  had  shone  upon  me." 

*  What  virtue  then  resides  in  this  sword,"  cried  Hassan,  proudly, 
^  that  my  practised  arm  and  keen  scimitar  may  not  withstand  ?" 

"  Let  my  lord  listen,"  replied  Ibrahim,  "  to  the  history  of  that 
marvellous  blade.  When  the  great  Soliman,  after  the  fight  of  Mo- 
hacs,  threatened  Germany  with  his  invincible  legions,  all  the  warriors 
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of  Christendom  collected  together  to  resist  his  farther  progress,  and 
amongst  them  was  a  certain  Spaniard,  by  name  Alonzo  de  Zaniga. 
This  Spaniard  contracted  a  close  friendship  with  a  Hungarian  noble, 
Andox  Revistyei,  the  ancestor  of  thy  foe.  When  the  campaign  wis 
brought  to  an  end,  and  the  Spanish  troops  were  summoned  awaj  bj 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifths  Zuniga  sought  out  Be?istyei,  ud 
spoke  to  him  thus :  — 

*' '  We  shall  probably/  said  he,  *  never  meet  again  in  this  life,  and 
when  we  die,  no  one  will  remember  our  friendship,  which  is  nefer* 
theless  as  firm  and  as  true  a  thing  as  any  in  the  world.  Give  nte 
then  a  token  which  may  pass  from  father  to  son,  and  be  useful  to 
each  who  possesses  it ;  and  I  will  give  you  a  like  pledge.  In  that 
manner  the  memory  of  our  friendship  will  be  carried  down  to  the 
remotest  generations,  and  be  held  sacred  by  our  descendants.' 

'*  Thereupon  Bevistyei  drew  from  his  breast  a  ring,  which  he 
always-  carried  suspended  round  his  neck  by  a  triple  c^ain  of  gold, 
and  gave  it  to  Zuniga. 

"  *  This,'  said  he,  *  is  the  ring  of  Fidelity :  whoever  possesses  it 
is  certain  that  his  ladye-love  will  never  break  her  faith,  but  be  true 
to  him  to  her  dying  hour.  Take  it^  dear  friendi  and  may  it  evermore 
rest  upon  the  heart  of  a  Zuniga.' 

*'  Then  the  Spaniard  produced  a  Moorish  sabre,  and  buckled  it 
round  his  friend's  waist.  ' 

<' '  This  weapon,'  he  said,  *  was  wrested  from  an  Arab  emir  bj 
one  of  my  forefathers.  On  the  blade  is  an  inscription  signifying  that 
whoever  wields  it  to  defend  or  avenge  what  be  loves  best  in  the 
world  is  certain  to  slay  his  opponent.  Let  it  go  down  as  an  heir'^ 
loom  in  the  family  of  Revistyei,  and  be  used  by  its  possessor  to  guard 
what  his  heart  holds  dearest' 

** '  As  you  have  said,  so  shall  it  be,'  replied  Andox  Revistyei, 
*  and  from  this  day  forward  shall  the  sword  be  known  by  the  nama 
of  Zuniga.' 

'^  The  friends  embraced  each  other,  and  then  rode  forih^  <me  east 
and  the  other  west.     The  Revistyeis  have  kept  tbeir  word,  and  many 
.  a  foe  has  bit  the  dust  before  the  good  blade  of  Zuniga*    And  8iidi» 
alas !  my  lord,  will  inevitably  be  your  fate." 

Hassan  paced  uneasily  up  and  down  the  apartment ;  pride  and  the 
love  of  life  waging  a  fierce  contest  in  his  breast.  Bepressing  a  m^ 
licious  smile,  Ibrabim  resumed : 

^^  One  consolation  remains,"  said  he,  **  to  the  man  who  ezpoaei 
himself  to  the  blows  of  this  unerring  sword.  Although  hia  owa 
death  is  unavoidable,  there  is  a  chance  of  his  mortally  wounding  hii 
antagonist.  The  sword  slays  those  opposed  to  it,  but  does  not  ensmv 
the  safety  of  its  bearer." 

"Wretched  scoffer!"  fiercely  interrupted  Hassan;  *^  ance  yoa 
know  no  safeguard  against  this  infernal  weapon,  whj  crippk  mj 
courage  by  such  tales  ?" 

Ibrahim  shrunk  back,  abashed  at  the  anger  of  hia  chief,  and  re- 
mained fcr  a  while  plunged  in  reflection. 

"  There  is  one  way,"  he  said  at  last,  <'  and  only  one^  of  ezlricatiiv 
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jour  life  and  honour  from  this  periL  I  will  venture  in  disguise  to 
the  castle  of  Revistjei,  and  watch  my  opportunity  to  poison  your 
foe.  In  eight  days,  when  you  present  yourself  to  do  him  battle,  he 
will  be  dead." 

'^  So  be  it,  then,''  sidd  Hassan ;  ''  but  hasten.'* 

*'I  risk  much  in  this  undertaking,"  said  Ibrahim ;  ''and  my* toward 
should  be  proportionably  great." 

**  Name  it  yourself,"  replied  the  Pacha.  * 

*'  The  half  of  your  treasure,  and  your  sister^s  hand,''  said  Ibrahim, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

**  Both  shaU  be  yours,"  answered  Hassan.     ''  But  hasten." 

Ibrahim  folded  his  hands  on  his  breast  in  token  of  obedience,  and 
left  the  room.     The  Pacha  gazed  scornfully  after  him. 

**  Presumptuous  fool  I "  said  he,  half  aloud,  ''  thinkest  thou  to  mingle 
the  filthv  puddle  that  flows  in  thy  renegade  veins  with  the  blood  of 
Hassan?  My  gold  I  might  give  thee  ;  but  Zelmira,  never!  Let 
thy  work  be  done,  and  thou  diest  the  death." 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  COHBAT. 

'^Ahd  did  you  yourself  see  him  swallow  the  poison?"  said  the 
Pacha  to  Ibrahim,  as  the  latter  was  assisting  him  to  arm,  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat 

"  I  did,  my  lord,"  replied  the  renegade,  "  with  my  own  eyes  did  I 
see  it ;  and  rest  assured  that  when  you  arrive  beneath  the  battlements 
of  Bevistyei,  it  will  be  to  witness  your  enemy's  funeral,  and  listen  to 
the  wailings  of  his  retainers.  Ainidst  the  general  grief  and  'oon* 
fusion,  it  will  be  easy  to  storm  the  fort  and  carry  off  your  sister.'^  ' 

Fully  convinced  and  rendered  confident  by  these  assurances,- Hassan 
mounted  his  steed,  and,  followed  by  a  strong  squadron  of  picked  men, 
ascended  the  banks  of  the  Gran.  The  river  came  rushing  and  mur- 
muring to  meet  him,  but  the  snow  on  the  higher  peaks  of  the  Car- 
pathians was  fast  melting,  and  its  waters  were  swollen  and  discoloured. 

**  Soon,"  thought  Hassan,  as  he  rode  along,  "  shall  this  strong  cur- 
rent bear  down  with  it  the  fragments  of  that  proud  castle  of  which  the 
lofty  battlements  are  now  reflected  in  it^  waves." 

**  The  tears  of  Revistyei's  retainers  have  troubled  the  water^'^  said 
the  renegade,  guessing  at  the  thoughts  of  his  chief,  and  chiming  in 
with  them  accordingly.  "  Yonder  mists  that  brood  upon  the  moun- 
tain top  betoken  the  sadness  of  the  Christian.  There  will  they 
remain  tin  Hassan's  victorious  hand  plants  the  glittering  crescent  upon 
the  pinnacles  of  his  enemy's  fortress."  '  * 

Ilius  discoursing,  and  in  fidl  persuasion  of  the  success  of  their 
enterprise,  they  arrived  opposite  to  the  castle  of  Revistyei,  which  was 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  river.  On  the  bridge  over  £ke  latter,  a 
small  party  of  Hungarian  horsemen  were  halted.  . 

"Can  yonder  fools  be  thinking, to  oppose  our  progress F^^ilUn the 
P«cfaa»  contemptuously*  \l 
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^^Thej  come  doubtless  to  treat  for  the  surrender  of  the  foH,*  an- 
swered the  smooth-tongued  renegade. 

"  Ask  them  what  thej  want,"  sud  Hassan  to  one  of  his  officers. 
*^  If  they  choose  to  deliver  up  mj  sister,  and  bum  down  their  robbers' 
nest,  they  may  depart  without  opposition^  and  take  with  them  the 
body  of  their  chief  and  whatever  else  belongs  to  them.** 

The  Turk  pushed  his  horse  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  and  is 
he  did  so,  two  of  the  latter  advanced  to  meet  him.  At  the  same  time 
i)ie  little  troop  opened  its  ranks^  and  the  BorgraTe  of  Sehemnitz, 
splendidly  armed  and  mounted,  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  horse- 
men. The  Turk  returned  to  Hassan,  accompanied  by  the  two  Hun* 
garians,  one  of  whom  immediately  addressed  the  Pacha. 

^<  The  Burgrave,"  said  he,  ^*  out  of  friendship  for  our  lord  ibe  Coont 
of  Revistyei,  will  make  the  necessary  arrangements  forthecombat)  in 
concert  with  such  one  of  your  officers  as  you  may  please  to  ^>point 
When .  all  is  in  readiness,  the  Count  will  come  forth  to  the  fight 
Your  countenance  is  hateful  to  him ;  and  he  has  no  wish  to  see  it  till 
he  can  strike  at  it." 

The  Pacha  cast  a  keen  stern  glance  at  the  renegade,  who,  although 
evidently  startled  and  agitated,  speedily  recovered  himself. 

"Is  the  Count  well?"  said  he  to  the  Hungarian.  "My  Lord 
Pacha  will  willingly  grant  him  time,  should  he  be  in  any  way  indis- 
posed." 

"  He  needs  it  not,"  replied  the  other.  "  He  is  weU,  and  eager  fer 
the  fight."  Whilst  the  two  Christians,  with  Moktar  and  a  small  fiarty 
of  Turks,  returned  to  the  Burgrave,  who  b^an  to  mark  out  the  ground 
and  make  the  needful  preparations  for  the  combat^  Hassan  tamed 
to  Ibrahim,  mistrust,  doubt^  anxiety,  and  ill-suppressed  fuiy  dqneted 
en  his  dark  countenance. 

"  If  thou  hast  deceived  me,"  said  he,  from  between  his  set  teeth, 
^  and  if  he  lives  to  ride  out  to  the  combat,  rest  assured  that  tiie  first 
flash  of  Zuniga's  sword  shall  be  the  signal  of  thy  death.  I  know  thy 
ambitious  dreams,  and  that,  in  the  hope  of  succeeding  me,  thouwooUst 
gladly  behold  my  falL  Therefore  hast  thou  brought  me  into  this 
strait.  But  beware !  for  the  pit  thou  hast  dug  f<M:  me  diall  receire 
us  both." 

And  he  clutched  Ibrahim's  arm  with  an  iron  gripe,  as  though  fe•^ 
ful  of  his  escape. 

"  He  cannot  live,  my  lord,"  replied  the  terrified  ren^ade ;  "it  « 
not  possible.     I  myself  administered  to  him  a  deadly  drug." 

Meanwhile  the  place  for  the  duel  was  marked  out.  There  were  no 
lists  or  barriers  erected,  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  ground  being 
merely  indicated  by  four  little  groups  of  Turiu  and  Hungarians^  f^ 
tioned  at  the  four  corners.  It  was  further  agreed  that  the  two  conh 
batants  should  neither  see  nor  speak  to  each  other  before  engsgio& 
but  tliat  Revistyei  should  ride  over  the  bridge  and  at  once  iStaA 
Hassan.     Sword  and  dagger  were  the  only  weapons  to  be  used. 

Wlien  all  was  ready,  the  Burgrave  took  up  the  station  appointed  to 
him  as  umpire.  Three  shots,  fired  by  his  order,  served  as  a  signal  that 
all  was  in  readiness,  and,  at  the  sound,  the  castle  gates  opened,  and 
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a  gallant  train  of  horsemen  issued  forth.  Hassan  and  the  renegade 
strained  their  eyes  to  distinguish  who  it  was  that  rode  at  their  head. 
Bj  the  coal-black  charger  that  paced  proudlj  along,  champing  the  bit 
and  spotting  his  jettj  coat  with  flakes  of  foam,  by  the  snow-white 
plume  that  nodded  on  his  steel  cap,  and  the  colours  of  his  ancient 
house  displayed  upon  his  breast,  they  recognised  Revistyei.  The 
sword  of  Zuniga  glittered  in  his  grasp  as  his  horse's  hoofs  thundered 
across  the  bridge. 

"  'Tis  he,**  exclaimed  Hassan,  rage  choking  his  voice.  "  Die,  dog  !  ** 
he  added,  as  he  drove  his  keen  dagger  into  the  heart  of  the  pale  traitor 
who  rode  trembling  beside  him,  and  then,  with  the  courage  of  despair, 
he  set  spurs  to  his  steed,  and  gaUoped  forward  to  encounter  RevistyeL 

Scarcely  had  their  SMTords  clashed  together  when  that  of  the  Turk 
was  shivered  to  the  hilt.  With  certain  death  before  his  eyes,  Hassan 
still  thought  of  revenge,  and  plucking  from  its  sheath  the  dagger  that 
yet  reeked  with  the  blood  of  his  betrayer,  he  hurled  it  with  almost 
soperhuman  force  at  his  opponent.  The  blow  took  effect,  the  Coiwt 
dropped  his  sword  and  fell  from  his  horse,  which  galloped  riderless 
across  the  plain. 

With  a  shout  of  exultation,  Hassan  sprang  from  his  steed,  and 
snatching  up  the  much-dreaded  sword,  hastened  to  the  fallen  man,  to 
feed  his  hatred  with  the  expiring  agonies  of  his  foe.  But  as  he 
bent  over  the  prostrate  form,  what  features  met  his  view!  Far  dif- 
ferent were  they  to  the  detested  Revistyei,  and,  alas !  far  better  known. 
The  head-piece  had  fallen  off;  the  false  beard  had  become  displaced : 
the  lovely  though  pallid  countenance,  the  beauteous  eyes,  now  fast 
glazing  in  death,  were  those  of  Zelmira. 

For  one  moment  Hassan  stood  gazing  vacantly  on  her  face,  seeming 
scarce  to  understand  what  had  occurred ;  then  the  whole  extent  of 
his  crime  and  misfortune  appeared  to  flash  upon  and  overpower  him. 
He  turned  the  sword  of  Zuniga  against  himself,  and  fell  lifeless  beside 
the  body  of  his  beloved  sister. 

Almost  at  tl^  same  instant  a  funeral  train  was  seen  issuing  slowly 
from  the  open  gates  of  the  castle.  It  was  bearing  the  Count  of  Re- 
vistyei to  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors.  As  though  awed  by  the  solemnity 
of  the  scene  and  the  mournful  tragedy  they  had  witnessed,  Turks  and 
Christians  took  up  their  dead  and  separated  in  peace. 

To  this  day  there  is  no  more  popular  tradition  among  the  peasants 
of  the  Granthal,  than  that  of  the  beautiful  Zelmira  and  the  last  Count 
of  Revistyei. 
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THE  DAWN  O'ERCAST. 

BT  BICHABD  HOWITT. 
1. 

Too  radiant  child,  those  sportings  wild, 

Those  lilies,  roses  in  thj  hair : 
Those  tearful  drops  to  diamonds  smiled, 

Show  earthlj  life  too  heavenly  fair. 

2. 

Those  locks  so  lightly  backward  thrown— 
Those  severed  lips  with  laughter  shrill : 

Thy  every  happy  look  and  tone. 
All  hearts  but  ours  with  gladness  filL 

8. 
A  Peri,  sylph,  too  purely  bright, 

We  deem  thee,  though  a  form  of  clay : 
Or  seraph,  from  its  home  of  light, 

Amongst  earth's  humbler  flowers  astray. 

4. 
A  breeze  that  sports  along  the  lawn  — 

A  flower  amongst  the  flowers  art  thou  : 
Tet  all  too  glorious  is  thy  dawn. 

And  tempest-gloom  is  gathering  now. 

5. 

Dark  clouds  assail  our  hopeful  east, 
Dim  mists  o'er  orient  prospects  chill : 

The  lark  his  matin  song  has  ceased — 
All  earth  is  sad,  all  heaven  is  stilL 

6. 
Our  sighs  are  sadly  breathed  apart 

For  cheeks  which  like  the  morning  glow ; 
And  vacancy  usurps  the  heart. 

As  thou  wert  gone, — for  thou  must  go. 
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7. 

For  tlib  the  tortared  bosom  aches. 

And  prayers  arise,  and  eyes  are  dim : 
From  God  thou  cam'st,  who  gives  and  takes,  — - 

And  briefly  thou  must  go  to  Him. 


CHEONICLES  OP  «  THE  FLEET." 

BT  A  PEBIPATICIAN. 

No.  L 

nnsoal  annomicement  of  the  sale  of  a  prison  a  short  time  since 
ed  the  attention  of  many  speculators,  and  among  others  that  of 
d  of  mine  fond  of  employing  his  time  and  his  money  in  at- 
;  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor.  It  was  a 
of  his  that  the  building  might  be  converted  into  a  vast  lodg* 
use  for  artizans  and  others  of  the  like  class,  according  to  the 
lescribed  by  Eugene  Sue  in  his  celebrated  romance  of  the 
idering  Jew." 

friend  showed  me  many  calculations  to  prove  that  his  scheme 
be  made  not  only  a  source  of  great  benefit  to  those  who  might 
be  good  fortune  to  be  included  within  its  action,  but  that  it 

be  also  a  profitable  investment  of  capital  on  the  part  of  the 
ator.  He  talked  much  of  the  advantages  of  co-operation,  and 
)  economy  which  might  be  practised  by  a  number  of  families 

together,  with  a  common  kitchen,  dining-hall,  and  sitting- 
;  arguing,  that  the  same  heat  which  warmed  a  single  apartment 

be  made,  by  scientific  contrivance,  to  warm  a  whole  house ; 
Ae  artificial  light  which  was  necessary  for  the  convenience  of 
srson  might  serve  the  same  purpose  for  scores  of  persons ;  and 
he  same  utensils  —  instancing  cooking  utensils  as  an  example  — 
.  at  present  had  to  be  bought  by  each  individual  at  his  separate 
tse  would  be  sufficient,  by  arrangement,  for  numerous  families ; 
many  arguments  of  the  nke  nature.  He  commented  also  on  the 
I  in  respect  to  provisions,  clothes,  fuel,  and  other  necessaries 
I  would  result  from  the  combined  efibrts  of  an  organised  commu* 
of  families ;  and  he  insisted  that  the  same  wages  which  are 
^uate  to  the  decent  subsistence  of  a  poor  family  compelled  to 
its  purchases  at  the  enhanced  price  of  retail  dealing,  would  be 
ent  to  procure  comforts,  and  even  luxuries,  by  the  joining  toge- 
)f  their  separate  means,  and  by  purchasing  at  wholesale  prices 
t  cheapest  nuurkets.    Nor  was  he  less  earnest  in  dwelling  on  the 

moral  advantages  which  would  result  in  such  an  economic 
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community.  He  spoke  of  the  good  effect  of  providing  for  the  labour- 
ing man  a  comfortable  home  where  he  could  eiyoy  aodetj,  so  neces- 
sary to  the  gregarious  longings  of  his  nature,  without  being  obliged 
to  seek  it  at  the  public-house  —  the  only  place  of  reunion  which  the 
poor  possess — in  which  social  intercourse  is  made  the  stepping-stone 
to  dissipation. 

My  friend  grew  so  warm  in  his  advocacy  of  his  favourite  principle 
of  "  co-operation,"  that  he  insisted  on  taking  me  down  to  the  place,  to 
prove  to  me  by  ocular  inspection  the  adaptability  of  the  building  for 
the  purpose  which  he  described.  I  confess  I  was  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  agree  with  him  in  opinion  in  this  instance ;  thinking  that 
the  painful  associations  attached  to  a  prison,  although  only  a  prison 
for  debt,  could  not  fail  to  have  a  prejudicial  moral  effect  on  the  mindi 
of  those  who,  he  proposed,  should  inhabit  it.  But  he  was  so  urgent 
in  his  desire  that  I  should  accompany  him,  that  I  consented,  and  we 
set  out  on  our  walk  from  the  West  End  towards  the  City. 

The  circumstance  of  the  possible  demolition  of  the  Fleet  Prison 
naturally  brought  on  the  subject  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  beea 
used ;  and  we  admired  the  changes  and  improvements  which  had 
taken  place  within  the  last  few  years  in  our  social  and  political  inad- 
tutions  ;  and  my  friend  indulged  in  many  fanciful  speculations  as  to 
the  probable  condition  of  society  in  a  century  to  come.  He  rapidlj 
ran  over  the  events  of  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years.  "  To  b^in  ai 
no  earlier  period,"  he  observed,  '*  than  the  French  Revolution :  bow 
vast  and  extraordinary  have  been  the  political  events  even  in  oar  own 
time !  Two  great  revolutions  in  France ;  the  capital  of  Austria  twice 
occupied  by  the  victorious  troops  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  saved 
from  dismemberment  only  by  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  daughter 
of  a  line  of  kings ;  Prussia  twice  conquered  ;  Bussia  invaded,  and  her 
capital  burnt  to  save  it  from  the  occupation  of  the  enemy ;  Paris,  the 
city  of  warriors,  twice  taken ;  Portugal,  Belgium,  Greece,  and  the 
whole  of  South  America,  revolutionised  ;  Spain  revolutionised  half  a 
dozen  times.  To  come  nearer  home':  our  own  country,"  he  continoed, 
'^  may  be  said  to  have  undergone  two  revolutions  within  the  last  six- 
teen years  :  The  admission  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  parliamentaij 
and  other  rights, — a  concession  undisguisedly  declared  by  its  Con8e^ 
vative  proposers  to  be  unavoidable  to  save  the  nation  from  civil  war 
and  dismemberment ;  and  the  Reform  of  Parliament  in  1832,  than 
which  no  more  remarkable  revolution  has  taken  place  in  histcoy,  -^ 
the  triumph  of  the  national  will  over  the  hereditary  possessors  d 
parliamentary  power.  We  are  too  near  to  the  events^"  he  said,  **  to 
understand  fully  their  extent  or  their  results." 

**  Do  not  forget,"  said  I,  "  the  social  changes  and  improvements 
of  the  last  few  years,  —  steam  navigation  and  railways ;  and  take  into 
account  also  the  wonderful  diffusion  of  information  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  half  century,  in  the  multiplication  of  books^  and 
newspapers,  and  all  sorts  of  cheap  publications." 
^  "It  is  impossible,"  said  my  friend,  with  much eamestness^  ^in  con- 
sidering all  these  political  and  social  advances  and  developements^  to 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  this,— that  society  is  on  the  eve  of 
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rime  greater  change  than  has  ever  occurred  on  earth.    The  spreading 
i  information  among  the  hibonring  classesy  and  the  wonderful  faci- 
ities  which  exist  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  cannot  fail,  in  a  short 
ime,  to  have  a  prodigious  effect  on  the  masses.    With  the  moral 
Mnrer  of  intelligence  added  to  the  physical  power  of  numbers,  it 
ronld  be  idiotic  fatuity  to  suppose  that  they  would  consent  to  exist 
n  the  state  of  wretchedness  in  which  they  now  are ;  —  then  the 
ihange  will  come,  but  whether  by  some  means  of  social  re-organisation 
irhi(£  we  cannot  yet  clearly  see,  or  by  some  terrible  social  and  poli- 
!ieal  revolution,  wilder  and  more  devastating  than  the  world  has  ever 
iritnessed,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  wisdom  to  divine."    As  he 
laid  this,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  broadway  of  Farringdon,  op- 
posite the  edifice  which  was  the  object  of  our  visit.    On  the  outside 
aoihing  was  visible  but  a  high  wall  with  revolving  spikes  at  the 
lop.     jHbe  wall,  being  unbroken  by  windows  or  other  openings,  had  a 
gloomy,  forbidding  appearance  ;  and  the  more  so,  perhaps,  from  the 
very  circumstance  of  our  being  conscious  that  beyond  them  was  a 
solitude,  and  that  no  living  creature  breathed  within  their  circuit.     I 
«ni]d  not  help  r^arding  it  as  a  mighty  sepulchre  of  buried  griefs. 
While  my  friend  was  measuring  its  extent  with  his  eye,  and  revolving 
the  means  of  making  it  availalne  for  the  purpose  that  he  meditated,  I 
fielt  my  thoughts  wandering  to  the  contemplation  of  the  scenes  of 
waaaery  which  must  have  taken  place  within  its  walls. 

**  How  many  sorrows,"  I  said,  ^^  has  that  sad  place  been  witness  to ! 
if  its  silent  walls  could  give  to  the  world  the  tales  of  suffering,  of 
emelty,  and  of  crime  which  have  taken  place  within  them,  how 
strange,  and  how  interesting,  would  be  their  revelations  I " 

**  The  thought  that  strikes  me  most  powerfully  at  this  moment," 
said  my  friend,  '^  is  the  fact  that,  in  a  civilised  community,  such  a 
prison  should  have  been  allowed  to  exist.  This  country  has  always, 
imtil  lately,  treated  debt  as  a  criminal  offence,  to  be  punished ;  and  — 
strange  anomaly  in  legal  codes  I  —  it  placed  the  power  of  the  punish- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  angered  party." 

•  **  But  the  debtor,"  said  I,  wishing  to  provoke  my  friend  into  talk- 
ing on  a  subject  which  he  was  fond  of  discussing,  ^<  is,  prima  faciei  a 
wrong-doer,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  pay  to  his  creditor  that  which 
he  owes  to  him." 

"  You  are  taking  for  granted,"  said  my  friend,  "  that  the  debtor 
really  has  the  money  which  he  owes  to  his  debtor,  and  that,  having  it, 
he  withholds  it ;  that  is  not  a  case  of  mere  indebtment,  but  a  case  of 
robbery ;  and  your  debtor,  in  «uch  case,  ought  to  be  punished  for  the 
appropriating  to  himself  his  creditor's  money  as  for  a  fraud,  which  it 
IB ;  but  he  ought  to  be  punished  not  qttd  debtor  but  qua  cheat." 

**I  know,"  said  I,  "that  you  arc  opposed  to  imprisonment  for 
debt" 

"  How  any  man  with  any  experience  can  be  in  favour  of  it,"  said 
he,  ^Ms  to  me  a  matter  of  amazement.  What  good  does  it  do  ?  That 
is  the  first  enquiry.  I  put  out  of  the  question  the  cases  of  fraudulent 
debtors ;  I  speak  only  of  those  who  are  put  in  prison  to  pay  the 
money  which  they  have  not  got  to  pay,  and  which  money — the  im- 
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prisoned  debtor  .being  de'barred  from  the  exerdse  of  profitable 
occupations — it  is  impossible  for  him  to  obtain:  can  any  thing  be 
more  absurd  ?  ^ 

^'  I  confess,"  said. I,  <<  that  it  seems  a  useless  practice." 

**  Useless  !  **  said  mj  friend,  with  some  yivacitj ;  ^^  can  any  thin; 
be  more  cruel  than  to  confine  a  man  in  prison  for  being  unfortunate? 
A  creditor  actually  has  the  power  of  confining  his  debtor  in  prison  for 
life  !  He  may  make  use  of  the  power  which  the  law  gives  lum  as  tbe 
instrument  of  a  mental  torture  to  which  the  bodily  torture  of  the  old 
Spanish  Inquisition  is  not  to  be  compared.  Horrible  as  the  cruelty  of 
this  law  is,  if  it  produced  the  desired  effect  something  might  be  gained 
by  it.  Society  might  suffer  in  its  generality,  from  the  pemidoos 
effects  of  the  barbarous  enactment ;  but  still,  if  the  creditor  got  his 
money,  that  would  be  something.  But  he  does  not  get  his  money  by 
it ;  and  why  ?  Because,  as  the  witnesses,  whose  evidence  is  given  in 
the  Parliamentary  Reports,  prove,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, the  man  who  goes  to  prison  for  debt  has  no  money  to  pay  with. 
What,  then,  is  the  law  good  for  ?  As  a  punishment  ?  Is  it  a  compen* 
sation  to  a  man  who  loses  his  money  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  debtor, 
to  put  his  debtor  in  gaol  ?  How  does  that  sexve  him  ?  It  may 
gratify  his  revenge  ;  but  is  that  a  passion  for  Christian  laws  to  foster? 
Laws  are  for  punishment,  not  for  revenge.  1£  the  debtor,  in  acoard** 
ance  with  the  law  of  more  barbarous  times,  were  to  be  assigned  to 
his  creditor  as  his  slave,  to  be  punished  at  discretion  with  etdpes, 
if  he  did  not  work  hard  enough  for  his  master,  there  would  be  some 
sense  in  that:  —  but  as  it  is,  imprisonment  for  debt  is  profitless 
cruelty." 

"  You  forget,"  said  ^  *^  that  arrest  for  debt  on  mesne  process  is 
abolished." 

**  I  do  not  refer  to  that,"  said  my  friend.  ^'  I  am  speaking  of  arrest 
for  debt  after  the  proof  of  the  debt  has  been  established  by  a  confes- 
sion, or  by  a  verdict  That  evil  still  exists.  The  public  mind  still 
requires  to  be  enlightened,  and  roused  to  a  sense  of  the  mischieiii 
which  arise  irom  this  remaining  part  of  a  barbarous  S3rBtem  of  l^isla- 
tion.  The  idea  is  still  prevalent,  that  an  individual  requires  coereioa 
to  pay  his  debts ;  no  idea  is  more  false.  It  is  quite  the  contrary  prin- 
ciple  that  prevails;  there  is  no  individual  —  don't  talk  to  me  of 
exceptions,  they  only  prove  the  rule  ;  —  I  say  there  is  not  a  single 
individual  who  is  not  anxious  to  pay  his  debts;  it  is  the  ruUng 
principle  of  every  human  being,  whether  in  a  savage  or  civilised  statet 
In  the  very  prisons  where  debtors  are  confined,  the  greatest  reproach 
that  can  be  incurred  is  not  to  pay  your  debts  when  you  are  able.  Bnt 
society  still  continues  to  act  as  if  the  contrary  principle  prevailed. 
The  misfortune,  from  unforeseen  losses,  of  not  being  able  to  pay  your 
debts,  and  the  rascality  of  not  paying'  them  when  you  can,  are  stiU 
confounded  together,  and  every  debtor  is  regarded  as  a  criminaL* 

*'  Perhaps,"  said  I,  ^^  it  is  because  the  greatest  of  crimes  in  this 
country  is  poverty." 

While  my  friend  was  expatiating  on  a  subject  on  which  he  felt 
warmly,  and  on  which  I  was  glad  sometimes  to  excite  him  to  tatt^ 
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becaofle  he  was  master  of  the  subject,  and  often  gave  expression  to 
forcible  ideas  and  novel  combinations  of  thought,  I  had  observed  an 
old  man,  of  peculiar  appearance,  pacing  backwards  and  forwards  on 
the  pavement  before  the  building.      He  took  "short  turns,"  as  the 
sailors  call  them,  as  if  he  had  been  used  to  walk  the  deck  of  a  ship  ; 
but  there  was  nothing  nautical  in  his  air,  and  I  thought  he  did  not 
use  his  legs  like  a  sailor  —  he  rather  shuffled  than  walked ;  and  I 
missed  that  characteristic  bearing  of  a  man.  accustomed  to  balance 
himself  in  his  walk,  to  counteract  the  heaving  motion  of  a  vessel  un- 
dulated by  the  waves.    I  pointed  him  out  to  my.  friend,  for  I  am  fond 
of  studying  character,  and  we  remained  looking  at  him  for  a  brief 
^Mice,  both  of  us  wondering  what  could  be  the  reason  of  his  remark- 
able movement  in  the  open  street. .  On  examining  him  more  closely, 
I  perceived  that  he  was  far  advanced  in.  years,  and  that  his  face  pre- 
sented the  most  extraordinary  ramification  of  wrinkles  I  had  ever 
beheld.  ^  He  was  dressed  in  a  fashioa  long  since  obsolete.     On  his 
back  he  wore  a  brown  coat  with  long. broad  tails,  reaching  nearly  to 
the  ground,  and  which  I  ascertained,  on  close  inspection  (which  did 
not  seem  to  offisnd  him),  to  be  held  together  by  innumerable  patches 
and  darnings  with  threads  of  all  sorts  of  colours.     His  waistcoat  was 
of  a  dark  colour  with  red  stripes,  and  to  all  appearance  as  old  as  his 
coat.     I  thought  at  first  that  those  indispensable  parts  of  his  dress 
which  provided  for  the  middle  regions  of  the  person,  and  which  reached 
no  farther  than  the  knees,  had  been  cut  out  from  one  of  those  coun-< 
terpanes  called  patchwork ;  but  they  proved  to  be  an  original  pair  of 
knee-breeches,  which  had  been  so  frequently  mended  with  bits  of  odd 
doth  of  divers  sorts  and  colours  that  they  had  become  a  veritable 
curiosity.    I  remarked  especially  that  the  knees  shone  with  the  ac* 
enmulated  grease  of  generations.    A  pair  of  grey  worsted  stockings 
and  thick  dioes,  with  buckles,  formed  the  rest  of  his  apparel,  and  a 
strange  sort  of  cap  of  a  hairy,  leathery  look  completed  the  singularity 
of  his  appearance. 

It  seems  that  our  outward  examination  of  the  walls  of  the  prison, 
and  our  continued  stay  at  the  same  spot,  had  attracted  the  old  man's 
attention  ;  for  he  began  an  abrupt  conversation  on  the  subject  which 
seemed  to  occupy  his  thoughts,  as  it  did  our  own.  For  some  time  it 
was  rather  a  succession  of  brief  observations  than  a  conversation  — 
thrown  in  bv  a  few  words  at  a  time,  as  the  course  of  his  walk  back* 
wards  and  K>rwards  brought  him  sufficiently  close  to  be  heard.  His 
first  intimation  of  sympathy  with  us  was  by  a  shake  of  the  head.  He 
looked  at  the  building,  and  then  looked  at  us,  and  shook  his  head  in 
a  shiop  abrupt  way :  I  forgot  to  say  that  he  wore  a  wig,  which,  from 
the  character  of  the  parts  that  were  visible,  seem  to  have  been  in* 
geniously  contrived  from  the  materials  of  an  old  door-mat.  In  a 
short  time  tlie  feelings  which  were  intimated  by  expressive  shakes  of 
the- head  found  expression  in  words ;  but  more  as  if  the  old  man  was 
qpeaking  to  himself  aloud  than  holding  colloquy  with  others. 

**  Going  to  be  pulled  down,**  he  said,  and  tinned  away.    •     •    • 

"  Time  it  was ;  **  (another  turn.     .     .    .) 

<'  Well!  that  I  should  live  to  see  itP  (back  again).    .    .    . 


«        • 

n 

>      •      •     • 
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''  Ohl  the  villanies  of  that  place  I" 

He  continaed  his  broken  exclamations,  giving  utterance  to  hu 
thoughts  in  unconnected  sentences  as  he  approached,  and  disoootiBu- 
ing  as  he  changed  his  walk  and  turned  his  back  to  us ;  — 

<'  If  all  was  known  !*'••«• 

"  Starved  and  rotted !  **    •    .    •    • 

^' The  wretchedness!"    •    .    •    • 

"The  crimes!"    .    .    •    . 

«  The  cruelty ! "    ...    * 

"  Oppressions  !**..•• 

"  Lawyers  !".••• 

"Murders!"    .    . 

"  Fun  too^  sometimes  I " 

«  Plenty  of  fun ! "    .    . 

"LotsoffunI"    .    . 

"  Mirth  and  Misery!"    .     .    •    • 

"  If  it  was  only  known  !"«.•• 

"I  could  tell  them!"    .... 

"  The  writing  people  would  be  glad  of  it!"    •    •    •     . 

"  Make  their  fortunes  !"•««.• 

"  No  romance —-all  true!"    •    •    «    • 

"  Fve  got  all  the  papers  !"•«•• 

"  I  could  tell 'em  all  about  it ! "    «    .    •    * 

The  words  which  the  old  man  flung  at  us  after  this  fashion  ezeited 
my  friend's  curiosity,  as  indeed  they  did  mine,  and  we  were  eager  to 
know  what  he  meant  by  his  "papers,"  and  his  exclamation  of^I 
could  tell  them ; "  but  first  we  looked  about  for  some  one  who  could 
tell  us  something  about  the  old  man.  We  quickly  found  one,  for  it 
seemed  that  he  was  well  known  in  the  neighboixrhood,  as  indeed  wti 
natural ;  for  the  circumstanoe  of  a  person  dressed  in  the  antiquated 
garb  of  other  days,  and  persevering  in  pacing  up  and  down  befcore  the 
prison — ^^it  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way— •could  not  fidlto 
attract  attention  and  excite  enquiry. 

"The  poor  old  man  is  crazy,"  said  a  benevolent-looking  apple- 
woman  whose  barrow  was  standing  near,  "  that  is,  not  quite  craif) 
but  just  a  little  bit  cracked ;  he  was  confined  in  the  prison  of«r 
there,"  pointing  with  her  finger  to  the  frowning  walls  of  the  Fleel) 
"  for  thirty-seven  years." 

"  For  thirty-seven  years  I "  exclaimed  my  friend. 

"  So  they  say,  your  honour ;  but  when  they  moved  all  the  prisoners 
away,  the  old  man  was  set  free,  I  didn't  know  why ;  but  ever  since 
he  has  walked  up  and  down  here  in  the  way  you  see.  They  do  mj 
he  was  a  rich  man  once.  You  needn't  be  afeeurd  of  him,  gentlemen, 
observing  that  we  looked  towards  him  in  a  hesitating  manneri  ^be'i 
very  gentle,  and  quite  harmless." 

Thus  encouraged,  we  approached  the  old  man,  who^  it  seemed,  bad 
fulfilled  the  course  of  his  daily  whim  or  habit,  and  was  proceeding  to 
leave  the  place  of  his  exercise.  My  friend,  who  rather  piques  Wm- 
self  on  his  tact  of  making  acquaintance  with  strangers,  and  of  ^draw- 
ing them  out»'"  aa  he  terms  it,  accosted  him  in  an  easy  manner. 
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^  Yon  seem  to  know  that  building,"  pointing  to  the  Fleet 
'^  I  think  I  ought,"  replied  the  old  man. 
*^  And  whj  80  ?  "  asked  my  friend. 

^^  I  was  confined  in  it  for  seven-and-thirtj  years,"  said  he.  **  For 
aeren-and-thirty  years  that  prison  was  my  home.  But  it's  not  a 
prison  now ;  they  say  it  is  to  be  pulled  down ;  and  right  ^ough  to 
do  it ;  it  ought  to  have  been  pulled  down  long  ago  — long  ago." 

^  I  dare  say,"  said  my  friend,  **  that  you  [could  tell  a  great  many 
euriouB  stories  of  what  has  passed  within  those  prison  walls  during 
your  long  experience  ?  " 

^^  I  am  old,"  said  he,  '^  and  my  memory  fails  me  ;  and  sometimes,  I 
Hiinky"  —  and  here  he  stopped,  and  pressed  his  head  between  his  two 
hands,  which  he  took  from  behind  his  coat-tails  for  that  purpose : 
^sometimes  I  think,  God  help  me  I  — that  my  mind  wanders  a  little ; 
but  you  shall  have  the  papers  if  you  will  make  a  good  use  of  them." 
"  What  papers  ?  "  said  X  eagerly. 

**  Why,  the  papers  that  I  told  you  of:  did  I  not  tell  you  that  I  had 
the  pi^rs  that  the  poor  man  gave  me  that  died  in  my  arms,  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  yonder  place."  He  stopped,  as  he  spoke,  and,  in  turning 
nmnd,  threw  his  arms  towards  the  spot  where  the  Fleet  Prison  was 
situated,  for  we  had  now  nearly  reached  the  end  of  the  street,  and 
were  about  to  turn  up  Holbom  Hill. 

**  I  should  like  very  much,"  said  I,  ^^  to  see  those  papers  that  you 
apeak  of.  Do  they  relate  to  events  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
Fleet  Prison  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  they  do,"  said  he,  quickly :  "  what  else  should  they 
rdate  to  ?  Didn't  he  collect  all  the  stories  of  all  the  things  that  ever 
were  done  there,  and  write  them  down  on  sheets  of  paper,  and  give 
them  to  me?" 

"  Who  is  the  person  you  speak  of  ?  "  said  I :  "  some  one,  I  suppose, 
who  was  ccmfin^  in  the  prison  with  you  ?  " 

"  Ah,  I  see,"  he  said,  "  I  forget ;  you  didn't  know  him.  He  was 
what  you  call  an  author;  a  man  that  wrote  books  ;  —  so  of  course  he 
got  into  prison  —  he  was  not  the  only  one  Tve  seen  there,  by  many. 
But  he's  dead,  now,  poor  fellow.  Poor  fellow  I  ah  !  he  was  the  man 
to  make  you  laugh  or  cry  —  and  both  in  a  breath,  so  that  the  one 
jostled  th^  oth^  in  your  throat,  and  made  you  choke  again  I  But  he's 
dead  now ;  dead! — and  the  prison's  to  be  pulled  down.  Well,  I'm  glad 
of  it ;  it  never  did  any  good,  and  many  a  heart  have  I  seen  broken 
in  it!" 

"  But  the  papers  ?  "  said  I,  wishing  to  bring  him  back  to  the  point 
that  most  interested  me ;  "I  should  like  to  sec  them." 

**  Are  you  an  author  ?  "  asked  the  old  man.  "  No  :  I  see  you  are 
not.  Your  forehead  ought  to  be  all  in  wrinkles,  and  your  eye  sunk 
and  sad.  Tou  look  too  plump,"  he  said,  ^'  for  an  author ;  I  know  the 
marks  of  those  poor  creatures  well :  they  all  look  as  if  they  were  not 
sure  of  getting  a  meal  on  the  morrow." 
"  But  the  papers  ?  "  said  I. 
'^  Well,  wdl ;  you  shall  have  them.    But  you  must  promise  me  to 
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print  them,  and  let  all  the  world  know  what  has  taken  place  in  that 
horrid  place  yonder.     Come  up  with  me." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  door  of  a  mean-looking  house  in 
a  bye-lane  leading  from  Holborn.  He  entered;  and  we  followed 
him  down  a  long  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  humble  rooiOf 
containing  a  bed  with  tables  and  chairs.  The  room  was  well  eaough, 
and  had  rather  an  air  of  comfort  about  it  than  otherwise.  At  one 
end  was  an  ancient  chest,  which  the  old  man  unlocked,  and  without 
preface  or  ceremony  placed  a  bundle  of  papers  in  my  hands,  tied  up 
with  some  attempt  at  regularity,  and  tolerably  well  preserved  from 
the  dust. 

'*  I  am  old,"  said  the  ancient  inhabitant  of  the  Fleet ;  **  and  every 
day  I  find  my  infirmities  coming  faster  upon  me ;—  and  my  mind  ii 
getting  weak.  —  I  have  studied  the  human  face  for  thirty-seven  yeirs 
in  a  place  where  every  variety  of  human  deception  and  of  humio  suf- 
fering has  been  daily  offered  to  my  view.  I  like  your  countenance : 
it  is  the  countenance  of  an  honest  man."  (I  bowed ;  but  the  did  man 
made  a  gesture  of  impatience,  and  continued.)  '^  All  that  I  ask  is» 
that  you  will  print  these  papers,  and  make  them  known  to  the  worii' 
(I  promised.)  "  They  contain  records  of  events  —  some  of  a  mort 
extraordinary  character  —  which  the  world  known  nothing  of.  It  is 
to  do  good  that  I  would  have  everybody  read  them,"  the  old  mm 
continued  with  great  earnestness ;  "  and  that  these  histories  of  *  man's 
inhumanity  to  man  '  may  make  the  rich,  and  the  powerful,  and  those 
who  have  the  government  of  society  in  their  hands,  blush  for  the 
cruelties  and  enormities  which  they  liave  suffered,  and  still  sufler, 
to  be  conmiitted  —  under  the  name  of  the  '  law/  " 

^'  If  I  might  offer  any  assistance  to  you,"  my  friend  and  I  said  toge- 
ther, '^  we  should  be  glad  to  render  you  more  comfortable •" 

*^  I  have  enough  now  for  my  wants,"  said  the  old  man,  '<  and  thoee 
are  not  many  now.  Keep  your  money  for  those  who  are  worse  off 
than  I  am." 

We  called  a  cab  ;  and,  as  my  house  was  the  nearest,  we  got  ont 
there,  being  very  curious  to  know  the  contents  of  the  p^>ers  which 
liad  so  strangely  come  to  our  hands,  and  which  promised  to  be  so 
interesting.  Untying  the  bundle,  and  taking  up  the  first  pad^ei 
which  offered  itself,  we  found  that  it  was  a  most  romantic  history 
under  the  title  of 

«  THE  RUINED  MERCHANT.'' 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PLAGIARISM. 


That's  mj  Thunder."  —  Damit. 


ICak  18  an  imitative  animal ;  and,  in  this  sense,  Plagiarism  is  the 
loblest  exercise  of  humanity.  Such  being  the  fact,  we  listen,  with 
mriouslj  uplifted  eyebrows,  to  the  indignation  of  critics,  when  thej 
letoct  any  one  in  the  lawful  act  of  stealing  ideas.  We  say  lawful  act ; 
ihoold  we  not  rather  say  inevitable  act  ? 

Thefty  rightly  considered,  is  the  first  principle  of  human  nature.  Is 
a  paradox  ?  Truth  generally  is  —  at  first.  Theft,  we  repeat,  is 
lie  first  principle  of  human  existence.  Skilful  appropriation  of  that 
rhich  lies  at  hand  :  this  —  this  is  the  primum  mobile. 

To  the  proof :  The  body  lives,  and  is  fed  only  by  the  appropriation 
if  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  the  fit  portions  of  which  are  skil- 
ulhr  assimilated.  As  the  body  lives,  the  mind  lives ;  as  the  body 
'eeda^  the  mind  feeds.  Facts  and  ideas  are  the  materials  constantly  as- 
imilated  by  the  mind.     On  perpetual  theft  both  mind  and  body  fatten. 

Nevertheless  there  is  a  distinction  recognised  by  the  moral  law  (or 
it  any  rate  by  the  police)  between  Honest  Theft  and  Dishonest  Theft 
fo  appropriate  the  food  which  as  a  guest  you  find  on  the  table  is  not 
[nite  the  same  as  to  appropriate  the  food  which  you,  unbidden,  find 
D  the  larder  of  a  neighbour. 

So  also  there  are  two  kinds  of  mental  appropriation.  In  the  one 
•88  it  is  called  Erudition,  Information,  Iniitation :  in  the  other  case 
1 18  called  Plagiarism.  The  law  of  the  land  very  easily  distinguishes 
letween  honest  and  dishonest  appropriation  in  the  case  of  material 
;oods  ;  but  the  laws  of  literature  are  too  unsettled  to  afford  at  present 
he  same  facility. 

For  example  :  In  questions  of  literary  Theft,  how  are  we  to  decide 
ipon  honest  and  dishonest  procedures  ?  If  we  steal  thoughts  from 
he  ancients,  it  has  been  said,  the  theft  is  cried  up  as  erudition  ;  if  we 
teal  them  from  the  moderns,  it  is  cried  down  as  plagiarism.  On  what 
[rounds  ?     Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  on  what  grounds  ? 

While  the  reader  meditates  an  answer,  we  will  lay  before  him  some 
f  the  celebrated  cases  of  imitation,  appropriation,  or  plagiarism  which 
lavc  distinguished  Literature  and  Art.  Observe,  however,  that  no 
;reat  writer  ever  grumbles  at  being  robbed.  It  is  only  the  tribe  of 
)ennis  who  exclaim  "  that's  my  thunder,"  at  every  fancied  resemblance 
0  their  own  trash.  It  is  only  rejected  Magazine  writers  who  are 
fraid  lest  editors  and  others  should  "  steal  their  ideas." 

To  begin  our  series  of  plagiarists  with  the  Greeks,  we  may  confess 
hat  we  cannot  convict  Homer,  because  we  do  not  happen  to  possess 
he  works  of  his  predecessors.    But  what  a  banquet  he  has  been  to 
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others !  Banquet  is  the  word,  'tis  the  very  one  used  bj  .£scbjliu^ 
who,  according  to  Athenseus,  was  wont  to  declare  that  his  tragedies 
were  but  scraps  from  Homer's  mighty  banquets  (rifiaxn  rHy  'Ofiifnii 
fieyaXbtv  ^ecVvaiv).  True :  there  is  a  "  cut  and  come  again"  about  real 
poets  which  admits  of  inexhaustible  theft :  '^  age  cannot  wither  nor 
plagiarism  stale  their  infinite  yariety."  It  is  your  sickly  creatures  of 
two  or  three  ideas  who  see  ruin  in  the  slightest  depredation.  Homer 
has  fattened  many  poets.  Yet  you  see  he  has  lost  no  ounce  of  his  im- 
mortal substance.  Every  thief  has  been  the  richer ;  Homer  none  the 
poorer.  Not  to  mention  the  obligations  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
let  us  only  pause  a  moment  to  dwell  on  those  of  the  .^Ekieid. 

Virgil  was  a  poet,  a  very  great  poet,  and  an  immeasurable  iMd 
He  copies  Homer  in  the  conduct,  incidents,  descriptions,  and  simiki 
of  his  poem.  Every  school-boy  knows  how  copious  an  Autolycns  wy 
Virgil,  therefore  we  need  enter  into  no  details  to  establish  it  Let  m 
only  remark,  that  many  of  his  reputed  plagiarisms  are  merely  absurd 
fancies  of  commentators  and  critics.  Thus  the  simile  in  the  JEosH 
(B.  IL  v.  305-8), 

In  seffetem  reluti  cum  ilammft  furentibus  Austiis 
Incidit ;  aut  rapidus  montano  flumine  torrens 
Sternit  agros,  stemit  sata  l«ta  boumque  labores ; 

has  ridiculously  been  declared  to  be  a  copy  of  the  one  in  the  IHm^ 
(B.  n.  V.  455-9), 

As  on  some  mountain,  through  the  lofty  grove 
The  crackling  flames  ascend,  and  blaze  abore ; 
The  fires  expanding  as  the  winds  arise 
Shoot  their  long  b^ms,  and  kindle  half  the  skies. 

Thus  Pope :  but  as  his  version  is  not  very  accurate,  and  in  a  case  of 
this  kind  verbal  accuracy  is  important,  we  beg  to  subjoin  the  origiml: 

^vrc  irvp  &(8i)Xoy  ^t^^A^cc  Atnterw  SKi^w 
oCptos  i¥  Kopwpps,  lica^cy  94  re  ipalwerai  alryii, 
&s  r&¥  4pxoti4yoty  iiirh  xoAicou  ^Hnrtvioto 
ofyAi}  iraiJupaySttira  8c'  eu$4pos  obpoifhv  Titer. 

Observe  that  the  only  point  of  resemblance  is  that  both  use  the  word 
fire !  It  seems  at  first  inconceivable  that  such  far-fetched  cases  as  this 
should  ever  be  entertained,  much  more  that  they  should  be  repeated. 
Tet  we  have  a  similar  instance  in  the  frequent  assertion  that  Byroa 
stole  the  opening  of  his  Bride  of  Abydos  from  Mignon's  song  in  Wil- 
helm  Meister.     Grothe  wrote : 

Knowst  thou  the  land  where  the  gold  oranges  bloom  ? 

Byron  opens  with : 

Knowst  thou  the  land  where  the  cypicag  and  mjrtk 
Are  cmblema  of  all  that  are  known  in  tfast  dint? 
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hm  similarity  is  confined  absolutely  to  the  words  "  Ejiowst  thou 
d."  On  such  grounds  every  poem  is  a  plagiarism. 
ntum  to  Virgil,  nobody  ever  thinks  of  denying  his  poetical 
,  because  he  stole  from  Homer.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Ovid : 
iiorieB  bear  their  Greek  parentage  written  on  every  feature. 
IS  is  perhaps  still  more  Gr^k  than  Ovid ;  certainly  more  Greek 
toman.     Horace  liberally  availed  himself  of  AIcsbus,  and  doubt- 

*  as  many  other  poets  as  lay  in  his  way.     Phaedrus  is  a  feeble 
f  ^sop ;  everything  in  him  is  plagiarised  . . .  except  .^sop's 

•  Terence,  we  are  told,  did  little  more  than  adapt  the  plays  of 
ider ;  and  Lucretius  glories  in  his  obligations  to  the  Greeks. 
he  revival  of  letters  it  was  honourable  to  pillage  the  ancients ; 
1  therefore  say  nothing  of  the  Italian  poets.  But  only  reflect 
i  plagiarist  was  Shakspeare.  He  stole  plots,  situations,  many 
ters,  many  speeches,  and  endless  images.  Not  one  of  his  stories 
inaL     Editors  have  raked  up  thousands  of  his  imitations  of  other 

some  of  these  no  doubt  are  purely  fanciful,  many  accidental, 
ry  many  downright  plagiarisms.  Yet  nobody  pretends  to  admire 
peare  the  less  because  he  plagiarised.  No  one  laughs  the  less  at 
"e  because  he  took  whatever  he  could  make  use  of  in  Terence, 
ifl^  Lope  de  Vega,  and  the  Spanish  dramatists  generally.  Gil 
nd  the  Diable  Boiteux  are  made  up  from  a  number  of  Spanish 
which  have  long  since  perished,  while  the  works  of  Lie  Sage  are 
tsL  Comeille  took  the  plot,  characters,  and  situations  of  his 
om  Guillen  de  Castro.  Our  old  dramatists  stole  all  their  plots 
bastions  from  the  Spaniards.  Our  dramatists  at  the  Restoration 
dqoal  thieves :  pillaging  France  as  well  as  Spain.  To  express 
Kmnt  of  Milton's  pls^iarisms  would  be  an  endless  task. 
»hael  has  been  guilty  of  some  extraordinary  thefts.  He  has 
knted  figures  from  Massaccio  and  Fra  Bartolomeo  with  almost 
fidelity.  Mozart  took  the  grand  music  which  he  gave  to  the 
i  in  "  Don  Juan  "  from  an  opera  of  Gluck ;  while  his  celebrated 
.  in  H  Flauto  Magico  is  an  obvious  imitation  of  the  one  in  tho 
ie.  Meyerbeer  has  transplanted  Luther's  Hymn  into  his  Hugue- 
BS  well  as  an  old  Huf^uenot  hymn,  of  which  he  has  availed 
If. 

should  never  cease,  did  we  attempt  enumerating  all  the  pla- 
ns of  which  poets,  painters,  and  musicians  have  been  guUty. 
be  above  suffice.  Now,  on  what  grounds  are  the  above-men- 
.  thieves  to  be  acquitted  ?  Wherein  constitutes  their  innocence  ? 
were  Thieves,  but  they  were  not  Swindlers.  They  stole  pro- 
f  ;  but  they  obtained  nothing  "  under  false  pretences."  They 
rhat  they  wanted,  and  used  it  for  proper  purposes  ;  they  stole 
ig  that  they  did  not  want ;  they  used  nothing  for  improper 
ses.  They  assimilated  the  food  they  stole  ;  they  did  not  merely 
The  body  grows  by  assimilation,  not  by  aggregation.  The 
obs  both  earth  and  air  of  materials  for  its  support,  whatever  it 
ip  and  assimilate,  that  it  is  entitled  to  by  the  law  of  its  organis- 
oo  may  the  mind  claim  as  its  own  whatever  it  can  devour  and 
Whatever  passes  into  its  body,  and  is  there  assimilated,  Ma^ 
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it  may  lawfully  call  its  own  ;  but  nothing  else.     A  man  is  strong  iia 
proportion  as  he  assimilates,  not  as  he  eats  ;  so  with  the  mind. 

The  poet,  therefore,  who  can  digest  the  thoughts  of  others,  mskiog 
them  his  own,  who  can  take  a  brick  here  and  a  brick  there,  and  sop-- 
plying  his  own  mortar  {caUida  junctura\  build  a  house,  that  p<]«t 
may  be  a  thief,  but  he  is  no  swindler ;  let  us  not  call  his  act  yile 
plagiarism  :  "  convey  the  wise  it  call !" 

But  that  unhappy  wretch  who,  taking  a  room  here  and  a  window 
there,  without  bringing  any  mortar  of  his  own  to  build  a  hahitsUe 
house  with,  is  a  Plagiarist,  a  Swindler  obtaining  property  under  false 
pretences. 

The  purpose  of  the  former  is  noble,  and  his  means  are  ennobled 
thereby.  He  wishes  to  benefit  mankind.  The  purpose  of  the  other 
is  despicable.  He  wishes  only  to  feed  a  sickly  vanity  ;  to  parade  hia 
Jackdaw  form,  decked  with  a  few  stray  feathers,  before  the  world  of 
Peacocks  among  whom  he  hopes  to  be  confounded. 

In  judging  a  case  of  Plagiarism,  therefore,  we  must  ascerttio 
whether  the  plagiarist  has  any  lawful  purpose,  whether  he  has  aoj 
divine  right  of  stealing,  whether,  in  short,  he  has  made  the  stolen 
property  his  own.  No  one  will  dispute  Shakspeare's  title  to  all  the 
property  he  "  conveyed."  No  one  will  deny  that  Moli^re,  in  "  convey- 
ing" goods  from  Plautus  and  Lope  de  Vega,  converted  into  gold  what  he 
found  as  copper ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  became  the  lawful  owner. 
For  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  no  man  can  be  original  in  the 
vulgar  sense  of  originality :  no  man  can  draw  solely  from  his  own 
resources.  **  Sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  ^*  man  can  coin  guineas  onlju 
he  has  gold."  This  is  the  point.  Give  the  poet  materials,  he  will 
fashion  them  :  give  him  rough  gold,  and  he  will  retiun  you  goineu. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  Troii/nyc,  a  maker.  "  The  greatest  genius,"  aaid 
Gothe,  "  will  never  be  worth  much  if  he  pretends  to  draw  exdusiTelj 
from  his  own  resources.  What  is  genius  but  the  faculty  of  seisng 
and  turning  to  account  every  thing  that  strikes  us ;  of  co-ordinating 
and  breathing  life  into  all  the  materials  that  present  themselves ;  of 
t^HBg  here  marble,  there  brass,  and  building  a  lasting  monument 
with  them.  The  most  original  young  painter  who  thinks  he  owes 
every  thing  to  Ins  invention  cannot,  if  he  really  has  genius,  come 
into  the  room  in  which  I  am  now  sitting,  and  look  around  at  the 
drawings  with  which  it  in  hung  without  going  out  a  different  mm 
from  what  he  came  in,  and  with  a  new  supply  of  ideas.  What  shoold 
I  be  —  what  would  remain  to  me  if  this  art  of  appropriation  were 
considered  as  derogatory  to  genius  ?  What  have  I  done  ?  I  hare 
collected,  and  turned  to  account  all  that  I  have  seen,  heard,  and 
observed.  I  have  put  into  requisition  the  works  of  nature  aosd  cf 
man.  Every  one  of  my  writings  has  been  furnished  to  me  by  a  thoo- 
sand  different  persons,  a  thousand  different  things  :  the  learned  and 
the  ignorant,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  infanqr  and  age,  haTe  oome  in 
turn,  to  bring  me  the  offering  of  their  thoughts,  their  faculties,  tbeir 
experience  :  often  they  have  sowed  the  harvest  I  have  rei^ied.  Uj 
work  is  that  of  an  aggregation  of  beings  taken  from  the  whole  of 
nature  —  it  bears  the  name  of  •  Gothe.* " 

This  remarkable  passage  foUy  bears  out  what  we  haTe  said.   & 
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shows  also  the  meaning  of  the  word  Vcites^  applied  to  the  poet.  The 
poet  is  a  VaieSy  because  he  must  always  have  his  eyes  open,  ready  to 
peer  into  every  thing ;  a  iroiiyri^Cy  because  he  is  a  nud^er  ready  to 
fiishiim  everything  that  he  can  lay  hold  of. 

To  conclude,  we  may  say  that  Plagiarism  qua  Plagiarism  is  a  thing 
lawful,  inevitable,  commendable ;  but  that  Plagiarism  qua  Vanity  is 
unlawful,  despicable.  Men  must  plagiarise;  but  honestly  and  for 
worthy  purposes.  Originality  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  material,  but 
in  the  form :  not  in  the  facts  or  ideas,  but  in  the  fashioning  of  them. 
To  owe  nothing  to  others  is  to  be  an  Original  Fool :  so  runs  the  epi« 
gram  of  Grothe  : — 

Ein  Quidam  sagt :  **  Ich  bin  von  keiner  Schule  ; 

Kein  Meister  lebt,  xnit  dem  ich  buhle ; 

Aucb  bin  ich  weit  davon  entfernt, 

Dan  ich  Ton  Todten  wms  gelernt** 

Dw  heisst,  wenn  ich  ihm  reoht  Tentand  : 

Ich  bin  ein  Nair  auf  eigne  Hand.'* 

Which  for  the  benefit  of  the  now  Teutonic  we  may  render  thus  : — 

Friend  Crasius  boasting  said :  *'  I  follow  none ; 

I  owe  my  wisdom  to  myself  alone. 

To  neither  ancient  nor  to  modern  sage 

Am  I  indebted  for  a  single  page.** 

To  view  the  matter  in  its  proper  light : 

Friend  Crassus  u  —  A  Fool  in  his  own  RianT. 


THE  PEASANT  AND  HIS  DAUGHTER 

A  KOBWEGIAK   TALE. 

It  was  on  a  cold  winter's  night  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
that  a  gentle  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of  a  hut  situated  among  the 
mountains  of  Christiania,  in  Norway.  The  summons  was  answered  by 
the  master  of  the  hovel,  and  a  traveller  asked  shelter  for  the  night 
Hospitality  is  willingly  exercised  in  those  wild  regions ;  the  stranger 
was  welcomed  to  a  seat  on  the  bundle  of  chamois  skins  that  lay  before 
the  hearth,  where  a  few  embers  still  smouldered,  and  to  a  share  of  the 
supper  prepared  for  the  family. 

The  only  inmates  of  the  hut  were  a  peasant  named  Eric  and  his 
iiaughter ;  the  latter  was  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  and  for  a  natural 
jgrace  far  superior  to  what  might  have  been  looked  for  in  that  wild 
region.  The  traveller,  after  gazing  at  her  for  some  moments,  in- 
quired of  his  host  if  the  fair  maiden  were  his  daughter. 
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"  She  is,"  replied  the  old  man.  "  She  and  my  rifle  are  my  only 
treasures ;  and  one  of  them  I  should  not  have  kept  so  long  if  Mn*garel 
would  have  listened  to  any  of  the  suitors  who  would  fain  haT«  rohbei 
me  of  her ;  but  though  she  is  now  four-and-twenty,  she  prefers  stajiag 
with  her  father,  to  whom  her  whole  heart  is  deyoted." 

The  traveller,  drawing  his  cloak  around  him,  complained  of  ooM, 
and,  at  her  father's  command,  Margaret  threw  some  additional  logs 
on  the  fire.  As  she  fanned  it,  a  bright  blaze  filled  the  Dtile  aptrt- 
ment,  and  threw  its  light  on  the  person  of  the  stranger.  He  appetred 
to  be  young  and  handsome,  and  as,  under  the  kindly  influence  of  the 
warmth,  he  loosened  his  cloak,  and  laid  aside  his  slouched  hat,  Erie 
perceived  that  he  was  richly  dressed.  His  surprise  that  a  person  of 
such  apparent  rank  and  opulence  should  be  wandering  alone  in  thit 
inclement  season  prevented  him  from  noticing  the  strong  emotion 
evinced  by  his  daughter  as  she  caught  sight  of  his  features.  With 
clasped  hands,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  his  face,  she  seemed  uncertain 
whether  to  address  him.  The  new  comer  made  a  sign  to  her  as  if  to 
enjoin  caution.  Whatever  its  import,  she  understood  it,  and,  with 
tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks,  seemed  to  be  addressing  a  silent  prajcr 
to  heaven.  The  supper,  consisting  of  a  platter  of  boiled  potatoes  and 
a  jug  of  cold  water,  was  now  plac^  on  the  table. 

*'  My  honoured  guest,"  said  Eric, ''  it  is  useless  to  apologise  for  our 
humble  fare  :  throughout  these  mountains  you  will  find  little  better." 

^^Your  excuses  are  unnecessary,  my  good  friend,"  returned  the 
other.  "  Many  a  time  would  such  a  supper  as  this  have  been  more 
welcome  to  me  than  gold.  I  have  known  poverty,  and  now  that  I 
may  call  myself  rich,  my  greatest  pleasure  is  to  relieve  those  who  are 
as  poor  as  I  once  was.  Your  supper  shall  bring  you  a  price  that  will 
amply  repay  your  hospitality." 

Taking  a  potato  from  the  dish,  he  dropped  a  pearl  in  its  place.  As 
it  rolled  into  the  coarse  platter,  Eric  looked  earnestly  at  his  guest 

**  Do  you  know  what  these  are  ?"  asked  the  latter,  dropping  an- 
other and  another  of  the  same  jewels.  "  For  these,  men  dive  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  where  they  remain  till  the  gushing  blood  forces 
them  to  return  to  the  surface  for  a  moment's  breath  :  to  gain  these, 
they  are  content  to  injure  health,  and  risk  life.  They  are  pearls;  and 
of  such  price  that  a  few  of  them  will  make  a  poor  peasant  as  rich  as 
his  lord.  Take  them,  my  good  father ;  they  are  yours  in  requital  of  yoor 
kindness  to  a  stranger. 

"  Dost  thou  hear,  Margaret  ?  "  said  the  old  man,  whose  eyes  glis- 
tened with  delight.  "  All  these  precious  things  are  ours !  We  are 
rich,  child  I" 

"  I  hear,  father,"  replied  she.  "  Praised  be  the  Almighty^  who  has 
protected  the  traveller!"  A  look  of  intelligence  passed  between  her 
and  the  new  comer  ;  but  Eric  was  too  much  occupied  in  the  contem- 
plation of  his  newly-acquired  treasures  to  observe  it. 

*^  And  who  are  you,  that  thus  deign  to  shower  riches  on  a  poor 
peasant?"  said  he  to  the  stranger.  "I  fear  we  have  been  too  fifec* 
He  made  a  movement  as  if  to  throw  himself  at  his  feet,  but  the  other 
preventing  him  said :  — 
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«  Yoa  mifitake  mj  rank,  mj  good  friend.  like  jonrselfy  I  was 
bom  a  peasant,  and  mj  early  years  were  passed  on  the  other  side  of 
these  mountains.  I  was  a  goatherd  ;  but  while  guarding  my  flock 
mj  thoughts  wandered  to  things  beyond  my  sphere.  Many  a  beating 
I  got  for  suffering  my  charge  to  stray  while  I  watched  the  sun  and 
starsy  or  sat  pondering  over  a  bunch  of  field  flowers.  In  time  my 
love  for  plants  became  a  passion ;  I  noted  their  seasons  for  blossoming, 
and  all  the  peculiarities  of  their  formation ;  but,  at  the  age  of  eigh* 
teen,  new  ideas  began  to  mingle  with  those  that  had  hitherto  occupied 
me.  In  my  wandering  life  I  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
daughter  of  a  peasant  whose  abode  was  at  some  distance  from  mine : 
her  beauty  as  far  surpassed  that  of  her  companions  as  my  thoughts 
were  elevated  above  those  of  the  shepherd  lads  among  whom  my  lot 
was  cast.  I  loved  her,  and  Margaret  (she  bore  the  same  name  as 
your  daughter)  returned  my  affection  ;  but  her  youth  and  my  poverty 
forbade  the  hope  that  her  father  would  consent  to  our  marriage.  I 
proposed  to  seek  my  fortune  elsewhere,  and,  with  many  tears  and  sad 
forebodings,  she  consented  to  my  departure.  At  that  time  I  fancied 
that  dreams  of  enriching  her  alone  prompted  my  wish  to  roam ;  but 
I  have  since  known  that  ambition  mingled  with  my  zeal  for  her  wel- 
£u«.  Even  in  our  remote  mountains  stories  were  related  of  those 
who^  having  visited  other  lands,  had  returned  home  enriched,  and  I 
believed  I  had  only  to  try  my  fortune  to  be  equally  successful.  Mar- 
garet promised  to  be  faithful  till  my  return ** 

**  Ajid  you  may  be  sure  she  has  kept  her  promise,''  interrupted  the 
peasant's  daughter. 

The  stranger  looked  tenderly  at  her  as  he  continued.  *'  I  shall  not 
dwell  on  the  hardships  that  a  poor  lad  without  friends  or  money  was 
likely  to  encounter.  Yet  I  must  not  be  ungrateful.  I  was  not  quite 
without  money ;  for  round  my  neck  hung  a  small  silver  coin,  of  no 
great  value,  but  sufficient  to  have  helped  me  in  my  necessity.  It  had 
been  placed  there  by  my  Margaret,  and  not  for  worlds  would  I  have 
parted  with  it.  It  hangs  there  now."  Again  he  paused,  overcome 
by  some  secret  emotion,  or  interrupted  by  the  noise  of  a  violent  storm 
which  had  commenced  since  his  arrival.  The  rain  and  sleet  beat 
fluioaaly  against  the  windows,  and  the  wind  blew  in  gusts  that  shook 
the  little  tenement  to  its  foundation,  then  died  away  in  howls  and 
moans  that  sounded  like  the  voices  of  complaining  spirits. 

*'  It  is  a  fearful  night,"  said  he,  at  length ;  <<  and  I  ought  to  be 
doubly  thankful  that  I  am  with  you,  my  good  friends." 

Erie  paid  little  attention  to  what  was  said ;  for  avarice,  a  passion 
tiU  then  imknown  to  him,  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind.  Seeing 
that  while  recounting  his  history,  his  guest  discontinued  dropping  the 
pearls^  he  said  — 

*^  Surely  you  have  not  given  me  all  your  treasures  ?" 

**  You  have  the  last,  my  friend,"  said  the  traveller.  <'  This,  indeed, 
I  have  stiU,"  added  he,  opening  a  small  red  case,  and  showing  a  string 
of  the  same  costly  materials ;  '*  but  it  is  a  necklace  for  my  betrothed." 

11m  old  peasant  seemed  each  moment  to  become  more  uneasy. 

X  X  4 
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'*  It  is  hardly  safe,''  he  muttered,  <'  to  travel  with  such  valuable  pro- 
perty ;  but  of  course  you  are  armed  ?" 

"  Not  I,"  returned  the  other.     '*  Against  whom  should  I  arm  mj« 
self—  against  our  good  Norwegian  peasants  ?" 
And  yet  those  pearls,"  said  the  old  man. 

Those  pearls,"  returned  the  other,  ^'  are  the  least  part  of  mj 
riches :  the  contents  of  my  pocket-book  are  a  hundred  times  more 
valuable." 

'*  A  hundred  times,"  repeated  Eric,  looking  round,  and  he  uhood- 
sciously  grasped  his  long  knife.  He  approached  the  casement,  and, 
in  trying  to  open  it,  broke  one  of  the  smidl  panes  of  glass.  The  wind 
rushed  through  the  aperture  with  a  shrill  noise  that  startled  the  titp 
veller  and  Miu*garet  fix>m  their  seats. 

''  It  is  the  voice  of  the  demon  of  the  storm!"  said  Eric,  staring 
wildly  about  him. 

'^  It  is  the  wind  rushing  through  the  broken  glass,"  replied  the 
stranger,  smiling.  *'  Be  composed,  my  good  friend :  why  do  yon  handle 
your  knife  ?     Had  it  been  the  demon  you  feared  it  was,  your  weapon 
would  no  more  have  availed  against  him  than  against  the  wind  itseH" 
He  hung  his  cloak  before  the  broken  window,  and  resumed  his  storj. 
'^  Sometimes  working,  sometimes  begging,  it  was  many  weeks  be* 
fore  I  arrived  at  Stockholm.     The  capital  once  reached,  I  fancied  mj 
difficulties  over.     Alas!  they  were  but  beginning.     It  was  there, 
father  Eric,  that  on  many  a  long  night,  when  I  lay  sleepless  &on 
hunger,  such  a  supper  as  yours  would  indeed  have  been  precious  to 
me.     At  length  my  fortune  changed.     A  learned  man  of  the  name  of 
Linnaeus  employed  me  to  execute  some  commissions  for  him.    H7 
diligence  pleased  him,  and  he  took  me  into  his  service.     I  found  thit, 
like  myself,  he  had  a  passion  for  flowers,  and  was  then  employed  in 
classing  those  of  our  northern  regions.     Seeing  the  attention  with 
which  I  observed  him,  he  asked  me  some  questions,  and,  emboldoied 
by  his  condescension,  I  showed  him  a  collection  of  dried  plants  I  had 
brought  with  me  from  Norway.     There  were  some  among  them  tint 
he  had  not  been  able  to  procure,  and  the  circumstance  gave  him  sa 
much  satisfaction  that  he  interested  himself  in  my  story.     I  told  him 
of  my  love  for  Margaret,  and  the  hopes  with  which  I  had  left  home; 
and  my  kind  master,  for  ever  honoured  be  his  name!  from  that  moment 
became  my  friend.     By  his  advice  I  learned  reading  and  writing,  and 
I  then  remained  for  two  years  in  his  house  pursuing  my  studies.    At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  recommended  me  to  the  captain  of  a  vessd 
bound  for  the  island  of  Ceylon.     We  arrived  on  the  very  day  that  the 
pearl  fishery  commenced.     It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  the  month 
of  February,  and  the  waters  of  Condatchy  Bay  sparkled  in  the  son  as 
though  millions  of  precious  stones  were  floating  on  their  surface. 
The  shore  was  covered  with  huts,  crowded  with  inmates  <rf  eveiy 
land  and  of  every  religion.     Goldsmiths,  jewellers,  and  merchantii> 
were  driving  their  bargains  at  the  very  edge  of  the  sea.     The  wivea 
and  daughters  of  the  pearl-fishers  greeted  with  songs  the  return  of  the 
successful  barks,  which  were  gaily  decked  out  with  flags,  and  crowds 
pressed  round  the  fortunate  divers  to  barter  for  their  precious  freiglit 
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^*  The  dew  of  Heaven,'  as  they  term  them.  *  Among  the  crowd  an 
old  Indian  woman  particularly  attracted  my  attention.  She  was  poorly 
dad,  and  I  saw  her  weeping  as  she  gazed  on  the  animated  scene 
around  her.  My  interpreter  informed  me  that  a  few  months  previously 
•he  had  lost  both  husband  and  son  ;  who,  it  was  supposed,  had  been 
devoured  by  some  of  the  monstrous  fish  that  are  so  often  fatal  to 
the  divers.  Since  that  time  the  poor  woman  was  thought  to  have 
become  deranged,  for  she  wandered  about,  repeating  continually — 
'Had  they  but  returned  that  day,  they  would  have  been  rich  for  life  1* 

^  As  my  interpreter  concluded  his  tale,  the  subject  of  it  approached 
Oi^  and  addressed  him. 

** '  She  is  quite  mad,'  he  continued,  '  and  insists  that  her  husband 
had  discovert  a  secret  by  which  he  could  cause  pearls  to  grow  in 
the  common  oyster.' 

^  My  imagination  had  been  greatly  excited  by  the  novelty  of  the 
scene,  and  all  that  night  I  dreamed  of  nothing  else.  The  Indian 
woman's  assertion  that  her  husband  could  grow  pearls  recurred  to  my 
mind  as  a  possibility,  and  as  I  formerly  studied  flowers,  so  I  now 
studied  pearls.  For  years  I  laboured  to  discover  the  secret :  at  length 
I  succeeded ;  and  here,"  he  added,  taking  out  a  pocket-book,  '^  is  what 
will  purchase  me  lands,  castles,  and  titles ;  but  first  I  have  returned 
to  ask  my  Margaret  if  she  wiU  accompany  me  to  the  country  where 
our  riches  must  be  gained." 

He  was  again  silent :  the  storm  raged  more  furiously  than  before. 
The  peasant's  daughter  had  sunk  on  her  knees,  and  with  hands  and 
eyes  raised  seemed  lost  in  prayer. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Margaret?"  said  Eric,  angrily.  "  Choose 
a  better  moment  for  your  devotions.  Our  guest  is  tired ;  make  your 
bed  here,  while  I  conduct  him  to  the  sleeping  room." 

The  traveller  cast  one  look  of  tenderness  at  the  maiden,  and  then 
followed  his  host  into  the  next  apartment. 

Margaret  remained  sitting  by  the  fire  till  she  fell  asleep.  Some 
time  had  elapsed,  when,  starting  from  a  disturbed  dream,  she  saw  her 
fiuher  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand  examining  a  paper  packet,  on  which 
was  a  large  seal :  at  the  same  moment  she  heard  a  moan,  and  her 
name  repeated  in  a  faint  voice.  The  old  man  turned,  and  met  his 
daughtei^s  eyes  fixed  on  him.  Springing  from  her  seat,  she  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Father  I  what  means  that  knife  ?  Gracious  Grod !  blood  is  drop- 
ping from  the  blade.     Where  is  the  stranger  ?  " 

"Be  silent!"  he  said.  "We  are  rich.  Lands,  castles,  titles  — 
all  will  now  be  ours !" 

"  Merciful  Heaven !"  cried  she,  "  where  is  my  betrothed  ?  I  am 
the  Margaret  of  whom  he  spoke." 

Without  attending  to  her  words  Eric  tore  open  the  packet.     It  con- 


*  The  Indians  have  an  erroneous  idea  that  the  pearl  musele  rises  erery  morning 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  opens  its  shell  to  imbibe  the  dew,  which,  falling  like 
a  liquid  pearl  between  the  shells,  there  hardens. 
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tained  nothing  but  a  written  paper.  "  Is  this  the  treasure  he  talked 
of,'*  said  he.    «  Was  it  for  this  I  kiUed  him  ?" 

'^  Killed  him!"  shrieked  his  daughter,  as  her  lover,  deathljpak^ 
staggered  into  the  room,  and  sank  at  her  feet.  Terror-struck  at  what 
he  supposed  to  be'  the  ghost  of  his  victim,  Eric  dropped  the  paper, 
and  rushed  from  the  cottage.  The  dying  man  tried  to  speak,  but  the 
murderer's  knife  had  struck  too  truly,  and  blood  choked  his  utterance. 
*'  Linnaeus ! "  was  the  only  word  she  could  make  out  as  she  supported 
him  in  her  arms  :  with  a  last  effort  he  took  the  red  case  from  hii 
bosom,  and  opening  it,  placed  the  pearl  necklace  in  her  hand ;  his 
head  sunk  on  her  shoulder,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  ceased  to  breathb 

On  the  following  morning  the  mangled  body  of  £ric  was  found  at 
the  bottom  of  a  precipice. 

In  accordance  with  the  supposed  wish  of  her  deceased  lover,  Mu' 
garet  resolved  to  go  to  Stockholm.  As  she  performed  the  joumej 
on  foot,  it  was  some  time  before  Linnaeus  learned  the  fate  of  hii 
protege.  In  taking  possession  of  his  papers,  and  among  them,  of  the 
precious  one  containing  tlie  secret  of  making  pearls,  which  Eric  had 
dropped  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  Mar* 
garet's  interest  She  was  received  into  his  house,  and  treated  by  him 
as  a  daughter. 


In  the  year  1761,  Linnaeus  announced  that  he  had  discovered  a 
method  of  breeding  pearls  in  the  common  muscle ;  but  seeing  that  the 
Swedish  government  was  not  inclined  to  profit  by  his  invention,  be 
sold  the  secret  to  a  private  individual  for  a  considerable  sum  of  monej. 
Many  years  afterwards,  it  was  again  offered  for  sale  by  the  heirs  of 
this  person,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  known  into  whose  hands  it 
then  passed. 

It  is  said  tliat  Linnaeus  had  letters  of  nobility  granted  him  in  eon- 
sequence  of  his  discovery ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  showing  a  number  of  pearls  which  he  said  had  been  created  bj 
his  art. 
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PARODIES. 

BY  JOHN   LITTLEBODT. 


THE   POETS    SOLILOQUY. 

To  write,  or  not  to  write? — that  is  the  qaestion.-— 

Whether  'tis  better,  day  by  day,  to  sufTer 

The  weariness  of  dull  obscurity. 

Or  dip  one's  pen  in  ink ;  that  sea  of  troubles  — 

And,  by  composing,  end  it  ?     To  write  —  compose  — 

No  more ;  and  by  a  book  to  say  I  end 

The  heart- ache  of  the  thousand  unpaid  bills 

Authors  are  heir  to !  —  'Tis  a  publication 

Devoutly  to  be  wished !     To  write  —  compose  — 

My  readers  perhaps  to  sleep !  ah !  there's  the  rub : 

For  in  that  sleep  of  dullness  duns  may  wake. 

Whom  we  had  shuffled  off  with  mortal  toil 

To  give  us  pause. — And  that's  the  reason  why 

The  untried  writer  dreads  to  "  show  "  in  print. 

For  who  would  bear  —  stuck  in  a  "  two-pair  back  ** — 

The  landlady's  tongue,  the  "  broker's  "  contumely, 

The  thread-bare  coat,  burst  boots,  the  hat's  decay, 

The  insolence  of  bakers,  and  the  taps 

Which  authors  from  unworthy  bailiffs  take, 

When  he  might  fame,  and  friends,  and  money  make 

By  a  mere  pamphlet  ?    Who  would  chaw  tough  steaks 

And  drink  dull  stout  under  a  chop-house  life. 

But  that  the  fear  of  something  after  publishing !  — - 

The  merciless  reviewers,  from  whose  daws 

No  author  can  escape,  palsies  the  will, 

And  makes  us  rather  talk  prose  all  our  lives, 

Than  try  at  poetry  we  know  not  of? 

Thus  critics  do  make  cowards  of  us  all : 

And  thus  the  youthful  poet's  resolution 

Is  chilled  all  o'er  with  that  one  horrid  thought : 

And  epic  poems  of  great  point  and  merit 

With  this  regard,  their  verses  limp  awry, 

And  lose  the  stamp  of  genius. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS  OF 
GIDEON  SHADDOE,  ESQ. 

No.  XI. 


For  he  was  speechless,  ghastly,  wan. 
Like  him,  of  whom  the  story  ran. 
Who  spoke  the  spectre-hound  in  Man. 

Lay  of  the  £ajf  MintinL 


The  vision  beheld  hj  the  French  medical  student  noticed  in  the  kit 
chapter  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  visitatiomT  where  a  dream  is 
the  parent  of  the  hallucination,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  dirtin- 
guished  physician  who,  harassed  bj  the  fatigue  and  worn  oat  by  the 
anxiety  arising  from  the  illness  of  one  of  his  children,  dropped  adeep 
in  his  chair. 

He  started  from  his  troubled  rest  —  awaking  from  a  fearful  dream 
during  which  a  gigantic  baboon  was  unceasingly  present  —  arose,  aod 
walked  to  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment.  He  was  now  wide 
awake,  and  recognised  all  the  familiar  objects  around  him ;  but  near 
the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  room,  he  distinctly  saw  the  enormooB  ape 
grinning  horribly  at  him,  as  he  had  seen  it  in  his  dream.  This  vffi^ 
rition  was  visible  for  half  a  minute.  The  waking  haUucination  Iw) 
here,  been  carried  on  from  the  dream  ;  and  doubtless  a  veiy  stroog 
analogy  exists  between  the  two  states  of  mind,  the  principal  diflereDoe 
being  in  the  intensity  and  endurance  of  the  impression  made  <m  tke 
senses.  The  sensations  of  the  dreamer,  particularly  at  night,  are 
generally  weaker  than  those  of  the  individual  who  is  the  subject  ci 
hallucination  in  his  waking  hours  during  the  day ;  and  the  reason  of 
this  may  be,  that  to  produce  the  true  wide-awake  hallucinations,  un- 
connected with  any  dream,  the  activity  of  thought  must  be  carried  to 
a  very  high  degree  ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  during  sleep,  a  very 
slight  stimulus  communicated  to  the  dormant  faculties  is  sufficient  to 
beget  the  light  and  airy  phenomena  of  a  dream.  The  halladnatioDS 
of  the  man  who  is  awake  differ  for  the  most  part  from  the  visioos 
which  arise  in  a  dream,  in  the  greater  vividness  of  the  former,  al- 
though the  conceptions  that  arise  in  the  mind  during  dreams  are 
almost  always  accepted  as  realities,  however  absurd  such  a  notioo 
would  be  in  our  waking  moments,  when  the  imagination  is  directed 
by  reason ;  whereas  our  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  monstrouB  appear- 
ances manifested  during  sleep  is  not^  generally  speakings  rectified  bj 
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iT  submission  of  them  to  our  judgment,  and  never  bj  a  comparisoli 
vith  external  objects. 

Still,  there  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  The  impressions 
made  on  the  dreamer  are  not  always  feeble,  nor  freed  from  the  domi- 
nation of  the  judgment.  On  the  contrary,  instances  will  occur  to 
trerj  one  who  has  considered  the  subject,  of  a  connection  of  ideas, 
and  a  facility  of  the  exercise  of  thought  during  sleep,  which  the 
dreamer  had  in  vain  sought  when  he  was  awake.  The  celebrated 
■mata  of  Tartini  was  one  of  these  exceptions,  and  so  was  **  Kubla 
Khan*",  although  in  the  latter  case  the  charm  was  most  unfortunately 
broken  before  it  could  be  completely  wound  up.  Condorcet,  after 
passing  many  hours  in  making  difficult  calculations  which  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  unfinished,  found  the  work,  more  than  once,  spon- 
taneously and  accurately  terminated  in  his  dreams ;  and  the  political 
combinations  that  had  puzzled  Dr.  Franklin  when  awake,  were  fre- 
quently unravelled  and  made  clear  during  his  sleep. 

If  the  romantic  '*  Passages  in  the  last  days  of  the  Mar6chal  de 
Biron,"  stated  to  have  been  taken  from  an  unpublished  M.S.  said  to 
have  originally  belonged  to  the  Counts  de  Fuentest,  be  authentic, 
they  exhibit  interesting  examples  of  illusion  and  hallucination,  sup- 
posing that  the  visions  experienced  were  not  supernatural.  The 
author,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  Hubert,  the  secretary  of  the 
duke,  evidently  believed  that  they  were. 

The  apparition  of  Cavency,  whom  the  duke  had  killed  in  a  duel 
■ome  twenty  years  before,  and  whose  face  he  saw  among  the  people 
gathered  round  the  door  of  his  lodging  at  Fontainebleau,  was  proba- 
bly an  iUusion  founded  on  features  suddenly  turned  upon  the  duke, 
ai^  bearing  sufficient  resemblance  to  those  of  the  slain  to  call  up  the 
likeness.  Illusion  must  also  have  been  at  work  when  Biron  saw  the 
riiastly  smile  that  played  upon  the  lips  of  the  severed  head  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  its  closed  eyes  open  and  look  keenly  into  his  own 
upon  the  utterance  of  his  ill-timed  scoff  in  the  presence  of  the  exposed 
idie,  when  he  was  in  England.  The  apparition  of  the  earl  in  the  cham- 
bers of  the  commander  of  the  guards,  on  the  night  of  the  mar^chal's  ar- 
rest, must  have  been  an  hallucination  which  may  be  easily  accounted 
for,  so  far  as  the  duke  was  concerned.  But  the  spectre  was  seen  by 
the  secretary  to  pass  through  the  ante-chamber  into  that  occupied  by 
the  duke  ;  so  that  if  the  record  be  true,  here  is  another  instance  of  a 
ghost  seen  by  two  persons  nearly  at  the  same  moment. 

The  noise  of  the  wild  chase  and  the  appearance  of  the  grand 
veneur  clad  in  black  as  the  mar^chal  and  his  party  rode  in  the  even- 
ing through  the  forest  on  his  fatal  journey  to  the  king,  may  have 
been  a  pious  fraud  contrived  by  his  sister  and  his  friends  in  the  forlorn 
hope  of  deterring  him  at  the  eleventh  hour  from  proceeding  to  his 
destruction. 

At  a  period  when  solitary  confinement  is  so  much  in  vogue,  a  few 
words  illustrative  of  its  effect  upon  the  human  mind  may  not  be  out 
•f  season.     We  have  seen  how  liable  poets  and  philosophers,  who 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  230. 
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have  lived  much  alone,  have  heen  to  attacks  of  hallocittatkm ;  nor  tn 
there  wanting  similar  instances  at  the  present  time.  London  ii 
seldom  without  some  man  of  science  or  letters  troubled  with  these 
thick-coming  fancies  as  he  walks  through  our  erowded  Btreeta.  H«v 
then  must  &e  unbroken  silence  and  oppressive  solitude  of  the  eefl 
affect  the  soul  of  an  imaginative  being  I  The  secrets  of  the  pmNh 
house  where  such  a  punishment  has  been  inflicted  in  all  its  sev eiitjr 
would,  if  t(^d,  afford  a  terrible  answer. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  No  one  can  view  with  graifter 
disgust  the  morbid  sympathy  with  criminals,  the  indecent  anxie^  U 
gaze  at  them,  and  the  greedy  desire  to  read  or  hear  erery  pamay 
in  their  foul  lives  than  the  humble  writer  of  these  pages.  The  «• 
fender  most  undergo  the  pains  prescribed  by  the  law  for  his  oftneii 
it  is  but  just  that  he  should  suffer  them.  If  the  penalty  awardai 
be  imprisonment,  the  penalty  must  be  fully  paid.  But  in  awarding 
that  punishment,  the  legislature  never  could  have  contemfrfaled  I 
sentence  of  death,  or  worse  than  death,  on  the  mind.  How  would 
every  human  being  shudder  at  hearing  a  judge  tell  a  ocmvict  itm 
the  judgment  seat  ^at  the  interests  of  society  required  that  he  should 
expiate  his  crime  by  madness!  Yet  sudi  has  been  tibe  freqanl 
result  of  an  unbending  execution  of  an  award  of  proCnu:led  sofitvf 
imprisonment  I  We  want  some  Sterne  to  arise  and  make  as  look  iiH 
the  dungeon  of  the  lonely  captive  immured  by  modem  plulisrtlmif 
and  justice.  The  noble  poet  who  sounded  the  depths  of 
suffering  conveys  some  notion  of  the  state  of  such  a  victHs 
the  lips  of  Bonnivard — the  good  Bonnivard — after  the  death  sf  Bi 
brethren:-— 

**  What  next  befell  me  then  and  there 

I  know  not  well  —  I  nerer  knew— 
First  came  the  loss  of  light,  and  air. 

And  then  of  darkness  too : 
I  had  no  thought,  no  feeling — none — 
Among  the  stones  I  stood  a  stone, 
And  was,  scarce  conscious  what  I  wist* 
As  shnibless  crags  within  the  mist ; 
For  all  was  blank,  and  bleak,  and  grey  ; 
It  was  not  night — it  was  not  day. 
It  was  not  even  the  dui^^eon-Iight, 
So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight. 
But  vacancy  absorbing  space. 
And  fixedness — without  a  place  ; 
There  were  no  stars — no  earth  —  no  time-* 
No  check  »  no  change — no  good — no  crime—  , 
But  silence,  and  a  stirless  breath. 
Which  neither  was  of  life  nor  death  ;] 
A  sea  of  stagnant  idleness. 
Blind,  boundless,  mute,  and  motionless  1  *** 

We  have  the  account  of  the  hallucinations  with  which  Benvorato 
Cellini  was  visited,  during  his  imprisonment  at  Borne,  by  the  order  d 
the  Pope,  from  his  own  pen.     His  was  a  fiery  soul— one  of  ibo^ 

*  The  Prisoner  of  ChiUon. 
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ipiiits  that  cmn  neither  be  bent  nor  broken  ;  and  he  accordingly 
ietermined  to  take  refuge  from  the  horrors  of  his  silent  and  solitary 
idk  in  the  arms  of  death.  The  hallucinations  that  commenced  when 
le  had  wrought  himself  up  to  the  commission  of  suicide  received 
teir  colouring,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case,  from  the  temper  of  the 
tiiiiea. 

Determined  to  put  an  end  to  feelings  too  racking  to  be  longer 
borne,  Benrenuto,  one  day,  after  many  efforts,  succeeded  in  suspend- 
iag  an  enormous  piece  of  wood  which  would  have  crushed  him.  As 
be  advanced  his  hand  to  cause  its  fall,  he  felt  himself  arrested,  and 
puhed  back  four  paces  from  the  spot  by  invisible  agency.  He  then 
raflected  on  the  cause  that  had  prevented  him  from  being  his  own 
Bkacntioner,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  its  origin  was  divine. 

During  tiie  night  a  young  man  of  wonderful  beauty  appeared  to 
BoDvenuto  in  a  dream,  and  with  an  air  of  reproof  said  to  him,  '*  Thou 
kaowest  who  gave  thee  life,  and  thou  wishest  to  quit  it  before  the  ap- 
pointed time.** 

It  seemed  to  Benvenuto  that  he  answered  and  said,  "  I  acknowledge 
dl  GkxL's  benefits." 

•*  Why,  then,"  replied  the  beautiful  youth,  "  dost  thou  wish  to  de- 
•tcoj  them  ?  Suffer  thyself  to  be  guided,  and  abandon  not  thy  trust  in 
hit  divine  goodness." 

The  governor  of  the  prison  became  harsher  than  ever  to  poor  Ben- 
vonnto.  The  youth  that  had  prevented  him  from  committing  self- 
ainrder  again  approached  him,  but  invisibly  this  time,  and  said  in  a 
very  dear  tone,  **  My  dear  Benvenuto,  come,  come,  make  thy  prayer 
to  God,  and  cry  loudly." 

Benvenuto  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  in  terror,  and  recited  his 
prayers.  The  same  voice  then  said,  "  Gro,  repose  thyself  at  present, 
tod  be  without  fear." 

Tormented  with  a  longing  for  a  sight  of  that  glorious  luminary, 
only  to  be  felt  by  those  fast  bound  in  misery  and  iron,  Benvenuto 
besought  his  benevolent  invisible  spirit  to  enable  him  to  see  the  sun  : 
it  was  the  object  of  all  his  thoughts,  and  he  was  earnest  in  prayer  to 
his  Saviour,  imploring  for  this  blessing,  which  his  eyes  desired  above 
ill  things,  and  vowing,  if  he  obtained  it,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  Benvenuto  made  this  prayer  with  more  than  ordinary 
fervour,  on  the  2d  of  October,  1539.  Awaking  on  the  following  morn- 
ing before  day,  and  wrapping  himself  in  a  poor  garment  which  he  had, 
as  some  protection  from  the  cold,  he  again  began  his  prayers,  suppli- 
cating Him  who  died  on  the  cross  to  impart  to  his  distressed  servant, 
by  inspiration  at  least,  if  he  was  deemed  unworthy  to  see  the  sun,  for 
what  sin  he  was  condemned  to  such  cruel  penance. 

"  Scarcely  had  I  concluded,"  writes  Benvenuto,  "  when  I  was  car- 
ried, as  by  a  blast  of  wind,  by  my  invisible  spirit,  into  a  chamber, 
where  he  appeared  to  me  under  the  figure  of  a  young  man,  beautiful 
indeed,  but  with  an  air  of  austerity  diffused  over  his  whole  person. 
Then,  pointing  to  a  multitude  of  personages,  he  said  to  me,  '  All  these 
men  whom  thou  seest  are  bom  and  dead  at  this  moment.' 
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'^  I  besought  him  to  explain  to  me  his  motive  for  acting  thm. 
*  Come  with  me,'  said  he,  *  and  thou  shalt  see.' 

*^  I  had  in  my  hand  a  small  poniard,  and  I  wore  mj  coat  of  nuuL 
Having  proceeded  onwards,  I  saw,  in  an  immense  hall,  those  men,  who 
went  in  a  crowd  hither  and  thither.  Then,  the  spirit  having  made  me 
advance  by  a  narrow  gallery,  I  found  myself  in  a  moment  disanned, 
bareheaded,  clad  in  a  white  garment,  and  walking  on  his  right  hand. 
I  was  in  a  state  of  wonder  mingled  with  surprise,  such  as  I  had  neyer 
before  experienced ;  for  all  the  places  through  which  he  made  m 
pass  were  unknown  to  me.  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes,  and  beheld  a  will 
whereon  the  sunbeams  shone,  but  I  could  not  see  tlie  sun  itself.  '  Mj 
friend,'  said  I  to  my  guide,  '  how  can  I  raise  myself  so  as  to  see  tbe 
sun  ? '  He  showed  me  a  small  ladder :  '  Mount,'  said  he.  I  moonted 
the  ladder  backwards :  I  began  to  see  the  sun ;  mounting  higher  I  nw 
his  orb  entire !  The  power  of  his  rays  made  me  cast  down  my  ejes, 
but  I  took  courage,  and  looking  fixedly  at  his  centre  —  '  O  Sun,'  said 
I,  '  whom  I  have  so  earnestly  desired  to  see,  I  wish  to  contexi^>late 
nothing  but  thee,  even  if  thy  fires  should  deprive  me  of  sight! ' 

<<  And  there  I  stood  before  the  sun  with  a  firm  visage.  Soon  hii 
rays  were  darted  on  the  right,  and  his  orb  entirely  stripped  of  them, 
which  threw  me  into  an  ecstasy  impossible  to  be  expressed. 

"  *  What  favour  hath  God  shown  me,*  said  I ;  *  how  great  b  his 
power  I '  The  sun  was  to  my  eyes  as  it  were  a  circle  of  the  purest 
gold.  On  a  sudden  I  saw  it  swell,  and  out  of  it  came  a  Christ  on  the 
cross,  formed  of  the  same  material :  no  pencil  could  imitate  the  good- 
ness and  grace  of  its  divine  expression.  Whilst  I  was  crying  *  Oh 
miracle !  oh  miracle !  with  what  joy  am  I  this  morning  overwhelined!* 
the  Christ  turned  to  that  side  where  shone  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
swelled  as  on  the  first  occasion,  and  out  of  it  came  the  Virgin,  tli 
lovely,  holding  her  son  in  her  arms,  and  smiling  most  sweetly  on  me. 
Two  angels  were  at  her  sides,  and  a  pontiff  was  kneeling  before  her. 
I  saw  all  these  admirable  objects  with  a  clear  and  well-defined  view, 
and  ceased  not  to  glorify  Gtxi  with  a  loud  voice.  When  I  had  en- 
joyed this  marvellous  spectacle  for  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  was 
suddenly  carried  back  to  my  prison,  where  I  continued  to  render 
thanks  to  the  Almighty,  sapng,  '  Gt>d  hath,  at  length,  made  me 
worthy  of  seeing  that  which  no  mortal  hath  yet  seen.' " 

These  hallucinations  were  angelic  visitations  compared  to  those 
that  Silvio  Pellico  and  some  of  his  companions  in  misfortune  ex- 
perienced. The  horrors  felt  by  Silvio  seem  to  have  setUed  down 
upon  him  as  the  day  faded,  and  to  have  existed  in  all  their  intensity 
at  night,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case.  He  has  thus  dascribed 
them  :  — 

^'  During  these  horrible  nights  my  imagination  was  raised  to  such 
a  pitch  that,  although  I  was  awake,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  heard  in 
my  prison  sometimes  groans,  sometimes  smothered  laughter.  In  mj 
childhood  I  never  believed  in  sorcerers  and  spirits ;  but  now  this 
laughter  and  these  groans  terrified  me.  I  knew  not  how  to  explain 
this,  and  I  was  compelled  to  ask  myself,  if  I  was  not  the  sport  rf 
mysterious  and  malignant  powers. 
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**  Many  a  time  have  I  taken  up  my  lamp  with  a  trembling  hand, 
and  looked  under  my  bed  to  see  whether  some  one  was  not  there  con- 
cealed. Seated  at  my  table,  it  sometimes  seemed  to  me  that  my 
dress  was  twitched ;  sometimes  that  an  unseen  hand  pushed  my  book, 
which  I  saw  fall  to  the  ground  ;  sometimes  that  one  stole  behind  me 
to  blow  out  my  light.  Then  I  rose  hastily  —  looked  around  me  — 
walked  about  in  doubt  and  dread  —  and  asked  myself  whether  I  was 
in  my  senses  or  Mad  ! 

**  Every  morning  the  phantoms  vanished,  and,  as  long  as  the  light 
of  day  endured,  I  felt  my  heart  fortified  against  these  terrors,  which  I 
thought  would  harass  me  no  more.  But,  at  sunset,  I  again  began 
to  shudder,  and  each  night  brought  back  the  extravagant  visions  of 
the  nights  that  had  preceded  it. 

"  These  nocturnal  apparitions,  which,  by  day,  I  called  silly  illu- 
aons,  became  at  night  fearful  realities  to  me." 

He  who  is  in  this  state ;  in  other  words,  he  who  has  constantly- 
recurring  hallucinations,  whether  like  Bcnvenuto  he  believes  in 
them,  or  like  Silvio  is  aware  at  some  periods  that  they  are  mere  de- 
lusions, is  walking  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  The  gulf  of  insanity 
lies  below. 

Have  we,  then,  a  right,  in  our  attempts  to  suppress  or  punish  crime, 
to  tamper  with  the  mysteries  of  the  brain  ? 

True  it  is  that  the  perpetrators  of  great  crimes  are  frequently 
punished  by  the  loss  of  reason  without  the  intervention  of  man ;  but 
that  most  awful  of  all  punishments  should  be  left  to  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven.  Madness  is  not  unfrequently  the  result  of  remorse ;  and 
Nemesis  is  no  fabled  deity.  Semiramis  saw  everywhere  the  pale 
figure  of  Ninus.  The  solitary  hours  of  Charles  the  Ninth  were 
rendered  horrible  by  the  cries  and  shrieks  that  had  pierced  his  ears 
daring  the  massacre  of  St.  Barthclemy. 

But  the  death  of  Manoury,  the  surgeon,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
instances  of  this  just  retribution. 

Manoury,  who  was  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  unhappy  Urbain 
Ghrandier,  was  chosen  *,  with  a  cruel  selection,  to  examine  whether,  as 
it  had  been  declared,  the  accused  had  a  part  of  his  body  which  was  in- 
lensible.  Manoury  performed  this  fiendish  task  with  the  greatest 
barbarity.  To  go  into  the  details  would  be  to  inflict  intense  pain  on 
every  good  mind  ;  let  it  suffice  that  the  agonies  of  the  wretched  suf- 
ferer cannot  even  be  thought  of  without  a  shudder. 

One  night,  about  ten  o'clock,  Manoury  was  returning  from  a  visit 
to  a  patient,  when  he  cried  with  a  sudden  start,  **  Ah  !  there  is 
Ghrandier :  what  do  you  want  of  me  ?  "  and  he  fell  into  a  trembling 
and  frenzy,  from  which  two  men  who  accompanied  him  were  unable 
to  rouse  him.  They  conducted  him  to  his  house,  speaking  incessantly 
to  Grandier,  whom  he  thought  he  had  before  his  eyes,  and  placed  him 
in  bed,  still  under  the  domination  of  the  same  tear  and  trembling. 
During  the  few  days  that  he  lived,  his  condition  underwent  no 
change.     He  died,  believing  that  Grandier  was  constantly  in  his 

•  26th  April,  1634. 
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sight,  endeavouring  to  push  him  away  and  avoid  his  approach,  tnd 
uttering  the  most  terrible  words. 

The  dreadfully  vivid  pictures  of  the  visions  and  sounds  thit 
haunted  the  Maitre  dEcole^  and  of  the  maddening  hallucinations  tnd 
illusions  that  formed  part  of  the  infernal  torments  of  Jaeqtut 
Fernanda  are  not  overcharged.* 

Hallucinations  not  unfrequently  became  epidemic.  Such  was  the 
Vaudoisie,  as  it  was  called,  with  which  the  city  of  Arras  was  infected 
in  1459.  The  whole  country  rang  with  the  account  of  certain  men 
and  women  who  by  the  power  of  the  devil  were  transported  by  night 
from  their  dwelling-places,  and  suddenly  found  themselves  in  woods 
and  desert  wildernesses,  where  they  found  an  immense  multitude  of 
both  sexes,  and  Satan  in  the  form  of  a  man.  They  never  saw  hit 
face,  but  he  read  or  pronounced  to  them  his  commandments  and  or- 
donnances,  instructed  them  how  to  worship  and  serve  him  with  certaiB 
ceremonies,  concerning  which  we  care  not  to  be  particular,  and  then 
handed  to  each  a  small  sum  of  money.  A  feast  with  abundance  of 
viands  and  wines  followed ;  the  revelry  was  loud  and  long ;  then  the 
lights  were  extinguished,  and  a  general  melee  followed,  after  which 
all  the  guests  found  themselves  in  the  place  whence  they  had  been 
transported. 

For  this  offence  some  citizens  of  note  and  others  of  low  degree 
were  imprisoned,  and  according  to  the  stupid  and  wicked  metiiod  of 
the  time  were  put  to  such  cruel  tortures  that  they  not  only  confened 
their  own  sins,  but  declared  that  they  had  seen  at  these  infernil 
festivals  many  persons  of  rank, — prelates,  seigneurSy  and  others— 
governors  of  bailiwicks  and  cities,  —  not  without  suspicion  that  the 
names  of  these  unfortunates  were  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  tortured 
by  their  judges,  who  thus  gratified  their  personal  hatred  and  avarice. 
As  soon  as  a  person  was  named,  he  was  seized,  tortured,  and  at  last 
confessed.  The  burnings  and  other  cs^ital  punishments  fell  princi- 
pally to  the  lot  of  the  humbler  classes ;  the  rich  for  the  moat  part 
were  allowed  to  buy  themselves  off.  But  though  this  Vaudmtk  wis 
made  the  stalking-horse  to  gratify  vindictive  feelings,  and  fill  the 
pockets  of  base  informers  and  still  baser  judges,  there  is  no  donht 
that  in  its  origin  many  persuaded  themselves  that  they  had  really  been 
conveyed  to  and  from  their  homes,  and  had  there  participated  in  the 
indescribable  revels  of  the  meeting. 

The  '^  possession,"  as  it  was  termed,  of  the  nuns  of  Loudon  was 
another  of  these  epidemics,  the  result  of  which  was  the  condemnation 
of  the  hapless  Urbain  Grandier,  who  was  burned  alive  on  Friday,  the 
18th  of  August,  1634,  and  whose  spectre,  as  we  have  seen,  poisiied 
the  wretch  Manoury  to  his  grave. 

There  are  other  well-authenticated  instances  of  epidemic  ballaci- 
nations.  So  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Tan- 
pirism  reigned  triumphant  in  many  parts  of  Hungary,  MoraTii) 
Silesia,  and  Lorraine.  It  was  not  confined  to  rural  districts.  YiaflO^ 
of  vampires  frighted  the  whole  town  of  Pesth  into  a  firm  bdief  d 
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the  attadLS  made  on  the  living  bj  the  blood-thirsty  tenants  of  the 
tomb.  M>  le  Docteur  Parent  relates  a  hardly  less  remarkable 
modem  instance  of  a  body  of  men  simultaneously  affeeted. 

The  Doctor  states  that  the  first  battalion  of  the  regiment  of  Latoor 
d'Auvergne,  of  which  he  was  surgeon-miyor,  when  in  garrison  at 
Falmi,  in  Calabria,  received  a  marching  order  at  midnight,  to  move  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  Tropea  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  debark* 
ation  of  a  hostile  flotilla  that  menaced  those  coasts.  It  was  in  the 
Bioiith  of  June,  and  the  troops  had  to  march  near  forty  miles.  They 
•et  out  at  midnight,  and  did  not  arrive  at  their  destination  till  about 
aeven  o'clock  on  the  following  evening,  having  halted  but  a  short 
time  and  suffered  considerably  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  soldier 
on  his  arrival  found  his  soupe  ready  and  his  lodging  prepared. 

As  the  battalion  had  come  from  the  most  distant  point,  and  had 
arrived  the  last,  the  worst  ccLseme  was  assigned  to  it,  and  eight  hun- 
dred men  were  lodged  in  a  place  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  not  have  accommodated  half  that  number.  They  were  huddled 
together  on  the  ground  upon  straw,  witliout  covering,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  pull  off  their  clothes.  The  place  was  on  ancient 
abandoned  abbey. 

The  inhabitants  forewarned  the  officers  that  the  battalion  would  get 
no  rest  in  this  lodging,  because  it  was  haunted  every  night  by  spirits, 
as  other  regiments  had  already  unhappily  found.  The  officers  of 
course  laughed  at  the  credulity  of  their  informants ;  but  what  was 
their  surprise,  on  hearing  at  midnight  fearful  cries  resounding  at  the 
same  time  from  every  corner  of  the  caserne,  and  seeing  the  soldiers 
]»«cipitating  themselves  from  the  scene  and  fijring  in  terror ! 

Dr.  Parent  interrogated  them  himself  upon  the  subject  of  their 
fear.  All  replied  that  the  devil  inhabited  the  abbey,  and  they  had 
teen  him  enter  by  an  aperture  of  the  door  of  their  chamber,  und^ 
the  form  of  a  very  large  dog  with  long  black  hair,  which  fied  upon 
them,  passed  over  their  breasts  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and 
diaappeared  at  the  side  opposite  to  that  where  he  had  entered. 

llie  officers  ridiculed  the  panic  fright  of  the  men,  and  endeavoured 
<to  prove  to  them  that  this  phenomenon  depended  upon  a  simple  and 
Bstoral  cause,  and  was  only  the  effect  of  their  deluded  imagination. 
But  they  failed  to  persuade  them,  nor  could  they  induce  them  to  re- 
enter the  abbey ;  and  the  soldiers  passed  the  night  dispersed  about 
the  sea-ahore  and  in  all  the  corners  of  the  city.  In  the  morning  Dr. 
Parent  again  interrogated  the  seijeants  and  the  oldest  of  the  soldiers. 
They  assured  me  that  they  were  inaccessible  to  any  kind  of  fear ; 
that  they  believed  neither  in  spirits  nor  ghosts ;  and  appeared  to  the 
Doctor  to  be  persuaded  that  the  scene  of  the  previous  night  was  no 
effidct  of  the  imagination,  but  a  reality.  According  to  them,  they  had 
not  yet  gone  to  sleep  when  the  dog  entered  ;  they  saw  it  distinctly, 
and  had  been  aU  but  suffocated  by  it,  at  the  moment  when  it  leaped 
upon  their  breasts. 

Dr.  Parent  goes  on  to  state  that  they  sojourned  the  whole  day  at 
Tropea,  and  the  city  being  full  of  troops,  were  forced  to  put  up  with 
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the  Bame  lodging  ;  but  the  officers  could  not  prevail  upon  the  soldiers 
to  lie  in  the  abbey  without  promising  to  pass  the  night  with  them. 

"  Accordingly,"  says  Dr.  Parent,  "  I  came  there  at  half-past  eleven 
at  night,  with  the  chef  de  bataillon.  The  officers,  stimulated  by  ca- 
riosity, were  dispersed  in  each  chambree.  We  hardly  expected  i 
renewal  of  the  scene  of  the  former  night.  The  soldiers,  re-assured 
by  the  presence  of  their  officers,  who  watched,  had  given  themseWes 
up  to  sleep,  when,  about  one  in  the  morning,  and  in  all  the  chambers 
at  once,  the  cries  of  the  previous  night  were  renewed,  and  the  men, 
who  had  seen  the  same  dog  leap  upon  their  breasts,  dreading  to  be 
suffi)cated  by  it,  left  the  abbey  to  return  to  it  no  more.  We  were  up, 
broad  awake,  and  on  the  watch  for  anything  that  might  happen,  and, 
as  may  be  easily  supposed,  we  saw  nothing  appear. 

^<  The  enemy's  flotilla  having  stood  out  to  sea  again,  we  returned 
next  morning  to  Palmi.  We  have,  since  this  event,  over-run  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  in  all  directions  and  at  all  seasons  ;  our  soldiers 
have  often  been  huddled  together  in  the  same  manner,  and  this  phe- 
nomenon has  never  been  reproduced." 


THE  FAT  OX.  -  A  FABLE. 

Br  ^sop. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Fat  Ox ;  his  body  was  very  big  and 
his  back  was  very  broad,  and  he  was  very  fat,  very  fat  indeed.  And 
all  the  countries  round  about  wondered  how  the  creature  was  in  sudi 
good  condition ;  for  the  ox  did  more  work,  besides  getting  so  fat,  than 
all  the  other  oxen  of  all  the  world ;  and  whenever  a  nation  wanted 
help  to  be  dragged  out  of  a  ditch,  or  to  be  pulled  over  a  stile,  or 
whatever  it  was,  they  always  asked  the  fat  ox  to  help  them.  And 
the  fat  ox  always  helped  them  :  he  dragged  them  out  of  deep  ditches, 
and  he  pulled  them  over  ugly  stiles,  and  carried  them  on  his  broad 
back ;  and  the  Portuguese  people,  and  the  Spanish  people,  and  the 
Russian  people,  and  the  Prussians,  and  the  Austrians,  and  the  Dutch 
(the  Dutch  were  very  fat,  but  not  so  fat  as  the  ox),  and  I  don't  know 
how  many  more  besides,  used  to  ask  the  owner  of  the  fat  ox  to  help 
them  out  of  their  difficulties  ;  and  the  quantities  of  things  that  were 
sent  to  them  is  beyond  all  belief,  they  were  so  great.  Hay  and  straw, 
and  oats  and  beans,  and  barley  and  other  provender,  and  heaps  of 
gold  and  silver  money,  which  was  very  curious,  were  sent  to  aU  the 
people  I  have  told  you  of ;  and  although  some  said  that  if  so  much  of 
the  things  that  the  ox  fed  upon  and  wanted  for  himself  was  given  to 
other  people,  he  would  grow  thin,  and  thinner,  and  thinner,  till  he 
was  starved  ;  he  wasn't ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  that  was  sent  away,  ^ 
ox  grew  fatter  and  fatter,  to  the  amazement  of  his  owner  and  c^  *U 
the  neighbouring  nations,  who  wondered  very  much  to  see  such  a 
prodigy. 
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And  a  great  many  writers,  that  is,  people  who  make  black  marks 
paper,  which  is  made  on  purpose  for  them,  and  which  very  often 
oils  the  paper,  wrote  books  and  pamphlets ;  and  other  people,  who 
old  not  write,  but  who  coidd  talk,  made  speeches  in  a  large  house, 
tere  they  were  used  to  meet,  about  the  extraordinary  fatness  of  the 
;  ox ;  and  they  said  that  the  thing  was  against  all  rule  that  an  ox 
ould  be  so  fat ;  and  one  man' —  he  made  dreadfully  long  speeches, 
[t  most  of  the  others  didn't  listen  to  them,  so  it  didn't  much  matter, 
cause,  as  they  said,  they  could  sleep  as  well  there  as  at  home, — 
ill,  that  man  said  the  fat  ox  was  in  a  state  of  *'  unnatural  pros- 
rity ; "  those  were  his  very  words ;  and  that  he,  that  is  the  ox, 
18  not  in  a  ''wholesome  state,"  and  that  it  was  a  shameful  thing  that 
ox  should  be  made  so  fat  in  a  way  that  he  disapproved  of.  But 
tiers  said  that  so  long  as  the  beast  was  fat,  what  did  it  matter:  the 
eat  point  was,  that  he  should  be  fat ;  and  seeing  that  the  ox  was  in 
ch  good  case,  they  thought  it  was  best  to  leave  him  alone.  And 
en  one  said  this,  and  another  said  that ;  and  at  last  they  agreed  to 
t  a  doctor  to  see  into  and  to  give  them  his  opinion.  And  the  doctor 
id  Very  well,  only  he  would  not  give  advice  without  a  fee,  which 
IS  proper,  as  nobody  likes  to  do  anytliing  for  nothing  ;  so  they  gave 
e  doctor  his  fee,  and  then  he  went  to  the  man  that  had  the  ox,  and 
»  was  a  plain  farming  man,  that  man,  who  didn't  understand  how  to 
rite  books  and  make  speeches,  but  just  tried  to  do  his  best,  and  did 
;  and  the  doctor  said  to  him  :  — 
*•  Fat  ox  that,  my  man." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  farmer ;  "  he  be  a  tidyship  beast ;"  and  the  farmer 
oked  at  his  ox  affectionately,  and  the  ox  looked  at  him  with  his  mild 
liet  eyes,  and  put  out  his  tongue,  and  rubbed  his  nose  against  the 
rmer's  hand,  and  the  farmer  patted  him  on  his  great  broad  back, 
id  it  was  quite  a  pleasant  sight  to  see,  the  ox  was  so  fat,  and  the 
rmer  was  so  glad  in  his  heart  to  look  on  him. 
Then  the  doctor  said  to  the  farmer,  "  Friend,"  said  he,  "  your  ox  is 

cmstrous  fat,  but "  and  with  one  hand  hoisting  up  his  coat- 

ils,  and  with  the  other  looking  at  the  ox  through  his  glasses,  which 
ade  the  ox  look  bigger  and  fatter  than  ever,  the  doctor  shook  his 

**  What  dost  thee  shake  thee  head  for  at  my  ox,"  said  the  farmer,  a 

;tle  angrily. 
"  Farmer,"  said  the  doctor,  "  did  you  ever  read  Dr.  Sawdust's  work 

1  political  economy  ?  " 

"  Noa,"  said  the  farmer,  "  nor  my  ox  ne'ther." 
"Pray,"  said  the  doctor,  "  what  do  you  feed  your  ox  on  ?  " 
"Look   at   un,"   said   the  farmer,    "do'ec   think   he   doan't    ha' 

lOUgh  ?     Isn't  he  a  beauty  ?     Lord  love  him !  " 
"  Friend,"  said  the  doctor,  "  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  very  learned 

arsons,  who  have  studied  the  principles  of  political  economy,  that 

>u  do  not  feed  your  ox  on  wholesome  food." 
"  Look  at  un,*^  repeated  the  farmer. 

"  It's  all  very  well,"  replied  the  doctor,  gravely,  "  to  say  that ;  but 
is  doubted,  as  I  say,  by  those  learned  persons,  and  it  is  my  own 
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deliberate  conviction  that  they  are  right,  whether  your  ox  is  really 
fat,  or  only  seems  so  :  it  is  my  duty  to  inquire  how  you  feed  him?" 

*^  This  is  the  food  I  give  him,"  said  the  farmer,  pointing  to  a  heap 
of  it  lying  in  the  yard. 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  the  doctor,  *^  do  yon  feed  him  on  such  flinuj 
stuff  as  this  ?  Why  it  looks  for  all  the  world  like  bits  of  paper  I  Toor 
ox  never  can  fatten  on  this  ?  " 

"  Feel  his  ribs,"  replied  the  farmer. 

''  I  say,"  repeated  the  doctor,  in  a  tone  of  commiseration,  ^  that  it 
is  wrong  to  treat  the  poor  beast  in  such  a  manner.  How  could  joa 
expect  him  to  get  fat  on  such  horrid,  unnatural,  unwholesome  ngs 
as  these  ?  " 

**  But  he  is  fat,"  said  the  farmer. 

*^  But  I  tell  you,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  that  he  ought  not  to  be  fat ; 
it  is  a  wrong  system  alt<^ether,  and  can  only  lead  to  the  mort 
disastrous  consequences.  An  ox  fed  in  this  way  must  be  alwajn 
ailing,  and  getting  leaner  every  day,  and  die  he  must  at  last  I " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  farmer,  "  ever  since  I've  fed  him  on  theee 
things  —  bless  his  honest  heart  —  he  has  got  sleeker,  and  plumper, 
and  fatter  and  fatter,  every  day ;  and  what's  more,  he  can  do  a  bc^ 
day's  work  than  all  the  foreign  oxen  that  ever  were  yoked;  and 
foreign  people  come  far  and  near  to  borrow  him  to  help  'em  thro^ 
their  work  ;  and  the  more  work  he  does,  the  fatter  he  gets  ;  that*s  afl 
I  know  about  it" 

"  But  it  is  a  wrong  system,"  repeated  the  doctor  ;  **  your  ox  is  fiU 
by  an  unnatural  and  unwholesome  process,  and  I  tell  you  it  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue.  Very  learned  persons  have  written  books  agaioflt 
it,  and  they  have  determined  that  there  shall  be  a  return  to  a 
wholesome  and  natural  state  of  food ;  and,  in  short,  the  managers  d 
the  national  farm  who  meet  in  a  sainted  place,  and  who  never  speak 
anything  but  truth  and  wisdom,  have  discussed  the  condition  of  the 
ox,  and  they  have  pledged  themselves  to  put  an  end  to  your  paper- 
rag  system ;  and  they  mean  to  pass  a  law  to  prevent  you  from  feeding 
your  ox  on  any  other  food  than  that  which  they  have  described  ii 
their  books  of  political  economy." 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  the  farmer  in  astonishment ;  *'  may  I  not  feed 
my  ox  in  my  own  way,  so  long  as  I  make  him  fat  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  doctor,  "  you  may  not ;  you  must  feed  him  only 
according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  Homer,  Liverpool,  Bieardo, 
and  myself,  who  are  the  only  persons  in  the  world  who  understand  the 
subject." 

'*  But  suppose,"  asked  the  farmer,  *^  there  should  not  be  enough  of 
the  food  that  these  great  folks  talk  of,  what's  to  be  done  then  ?  " 

'^  That  can't  be  helped,"  replied  the  doctor.  ^  If  there  is  not  enoogh 
your  ox  must  go  without ;  but  whether  there  may  be  enough  or  iiot> 
we  are  determined  that  your  ox  shall  eat  the  food  only  that  we  pre- 
scribe, and  no  other." 

^'  It  will  never  agree  with  him,  I  fear,"  said  the  flEurmer. 

*^  It  is  the  only  wholesome  food,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"  Hell  get  woundy  thin,  poor  cretur  I " 
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^  Better  than  be  made  fat  by  an  erroneous  system." 

^  Fve  a  notion,''  said  tlie  farmer,  ^<  that  the  great  folks  you  speak  of 

low  nothing  really  of  the  way  of  fattening  an  ox :  —  come,  did  they 

er  try  it  ?  " 

**  They  have  studied  it,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  in  theory  ;  scientifi- 

\ly  and  philosophically ;   and   they  can  prove  by  argumentative 

aljsis  and  logical  deduction  that  your  ox  ought  not  to  be  fat ;  and 

truth,  that  although  he  appears  so,  he  is  not :  —  this  they  have 
oved  algebraically." 

"But  did  they  ever  try  to  fat  an  ox  themselves,"  repeated  the 
nner. 

**  They  are  above  it,"  said  the  doctor;  "but  they  understand 
iter  how  to  do  it  from  not  having  practised  the  thing  themselves, 
icause  they  are  enabled  thereby  to  consider  the  subject  in  its  pure 
ientific  light,  without  reference  to  what  may  be  practised  by  igno- 
nt  persons.  They  have  ascertained,  after  deep  research,  what  are  the 
ond  principles  on  which  an  ox  should  be  fed ;  and  having  done  so, 
^  are  resolved  to  carry  those  principles  into  practice  in  spite  of  all 
i^acles,  so  that  pure  science  may  prevail." 

«*  Well,"  said  the  farmer,  "  I  can't  talk  hard  words  with  you, 
later ;  but  what  I  say  is  this,  I  wish  the  great  folks  just  ^ew 
imething  about  the  matter  from  their  own  experience.  But  I  must 
ij,  that  your  pure  science,  as  you  call  it,  sounds  to  my  ears  like  pure 
onsense ;  a  ha'porth  of  knowledge  gained  by  practice  is  worth  all 
lat  ever  was  learned  from  books  ;  that's  my  opinion,  mister." 

And  so  they  parted,  the  farmer  staying  to  pity  his  ox  at  what  he 
iw  was  to  befall  him,  and  the  doctor  going  to  the  great  house,  where 
e  made  a  speech,  and  persuaded  the  folks  there,  for  he  had  such  a 
inning  way  that  doctor,  that  he  could  talk  people  into  doing 
aything  he  pleased,  to  make  a  law,  which  they  did,  forbidding  the 
irmer  to  fat  the  ox  in  any  other  way  than  that  laid  down  in  the 
iw  ;  and  although  some  people,  who  knew  the  mischief  of  the  law, 
lotested  all  they  could  against  it,  and  pointed  out  what  would 
mppen^  it  was  of  no  use,  and  so  the  law  was  made,  and  in  a  short 
[me  after  the  ox  was  put  on  his  new  diet. 

And  now  the  saddest  part  of  the  story  is  to  be  told  ;  how  the  ox 
rew  thinner  and  thinner  on  his  scanty  food,  and  how  sometimes  the 
x)d  prescribed  by  the  doctor  according  to  the  law  could  not  be  ob- 
lined  at  all ;  for  they  insisted  that  his  food  should  be  nothing  but 
tM  and  silver  turnips,  and  there  were  not  enough  of  such  things  to 
e  had  in  the  whole  world ;  and  how  the  people  in  the  great  house 
rere  obliged  to  let  him  have  a  bite  at  his  old  stuff  again,  which  the 
ixstor  had  contemptuously  called  "  paper  rags,"  just  to  keep  him 
live.  And  it  has  been  dreadful  how  the  poor  ox  has  kicked  and 
longed  about  ever  since,  never  having  sufficient  food;  besides 
hat  he  has  been  beaten  to  make  him  work  harder,  which  he  could 
lOt  do,  so  that  it  has  been  a  very  shocking  thing  to  see.  And  the 
mtched  condition  of  the  ox  caused  great  discontent  in  the  country 
rhere  he  was ;  and  although  the  common  people  knew  that  some- 
hing  was  wrong,  they  did  not  know  what  it  was ;  but  in  truth  it  was, 

L  L  4 
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because  the  ox  was  in  a  bad  condition  that  they  were  consequentlj 
in  a  bad  condition  too,  because  the  ox  was  no  longer  strong  enough 
to  bear  their  burthens  for  them ;  but  the  people,  feeling  the  ill  eflfects 
of  the  new  system,  and  being  without  work,  and  when  they  had  work 
not  getting  proper  wages,  and  being  in  a  state  of  great  trouble  and 
misery,  and  some  of  them  being  starved  to  death,  they  clamoured  out 
violently  against  the  rulers  of  the  country.  And  what  the  cause  of 
their  misery  was  the  people  did  not  know,  and  the  talkers  in  the 
sainted  house  did  all  sorts  of  things  to  remedy  the  mischief,  but  ncTcr 
the  right  one.  And  the  common  people,  getting  more  desperate,  rose 
up  in  rebellion,  and  said  they  must  have  a  thing  they  called  "  Par- 
liamentary Reform,"  which  they  were  sure  would  make  the  ox  fat 
again ;  and  although  many  great  lords  were  against  it,  the  people 
would  have  their  way,  as  they  always  will  when  they  have  a  mind 
to  it.  So  they  had  parliamentary  reform,  and  there  was  a  great  re- 
joicing. But  the  ox  did  not  get  a  bit  fatter  for  it,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  became  thinner  after  the  parliamentary  reform  than  he  waa 
before,  and  all  the  labouring  people  were  worse  off  and  in  greater 
destitution  than  ever.  And  still  they  did  not  see  what  the  real  evil 
was,  that  it  was  all  along  occasioned  by  the  law  which  prevented  the 
ox  from  being  fat,  by  restricting  him  in  the  quantity  of  his  food ; 
because,  as  the  law  said  that  it  was  only  of  a  certain  food  that  the 
ox  should  eat,  and  there  was  not  enough  of  that  particular  sort  of 
food  to  be  got  in  all  the  world  to  feed  sufficiently  an  ox  of  such  pro- 
digious bulk,  and  requiring  such  enormous  quantities  of  sustenance, 
of  course  all  the  limbs  of  the  ox  became  weaker,  and  his  body  be- 
came less,  and  his  strength  was  not  enough  to  bear  the  burdens  that 
were  put  upon  him  ;  for  it  was  a  part  of  the  same  law  that,  although 
the  food  of  the  ox  was  to  be  diminished,  the  burthens  that  he  had  to 
bear,  and  which  had  been  increased  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of 
the  ox  and  his  capability  to  bear  them,  should  remain  as  before,  which 
was  very  cunning  of  those  rich  men,  because  they  profited  by  it 

But  the  labouring  people,  not  having  gained  what  they  helped  Sar 
by  the  thing  called  ^*  parliamentary  reform,"  began  to  clamour  again, 
and  to  say  that  they  had  not  got  enough  reform;  and  that  they  would 
have  more.  And  so  all  sorts  of  changes  and  reforms  have  since  been 
made ;  but  the  labouring  people  are  still  calling  out  for  more,  so  that 
it  is  thought  some  other  great  revolution  will  suddenly  take  place  in 
that  country,  which  will  overturn  everything  —  the  pa^rliament,  and 
the  church,  and  the  throne  and  all!  For  nothing  will  satisfy  the 
people  till  they  are  able  to  earn  by  their  labour  enough  to  feed  and 
to  clothe  them  in  a  proper  manner,  which  is  only  their  due  ;  and,  till 
that  is  done,  they  will  always  be  in  a  discontented  and  rebellious 
state,  and  ever  wanting  all  sorts  of  wild  changes ;  and  that  is  what 
all  wise  men  think  on  the  subject. 

The  once  fat  ox  represents  the  prosperous  state  of  Great  Britain 
from  1797  to  1816,  during  which  time  the  country  increased  in  wealth 
to  an  amazing  extent,  notwithstanding  the  unprecedentedly  heavy  bur- 
thens which  it  had  to  bear  from  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  one  joi 
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the  most  costlj  wars  ever  carried  on,  and  from  the  additional  weight 
of  taxation  placed  on  the  people.  And  why  was  it  ?  Because  there 
was  plenty  of  money  among  the  people  to  represent  property,  and  to 
form  the  medium  of  exchanging  it  with  one  another.  The  nation, 
having  the  power  to  create  as  much  money  as  it  wanted  to  carry  on 
their  transactions,  the  people  were  able  to  pay  high  taxes,  because 
they  had  plenty  of  money  to  pay  them  with.  But  now  that  the 
amount  of  money  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  gold  which  can  be 
obtained,  or  retained,  to  form  the  "  basis,"  as  it  is  called,  of  the  paper 
circulation  as  it  at  present  exists,  the  quantity  of  that  paper  circula- 
tion, or  paper  money,  must  necessarily  be  influenced  by  the  quantity  of 
gold  winch  forms  its  "  basis."  And  because  there  is  not  gold  enough 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  supply  the  wants  of  this  great  commercial 
country  in  its  dealings,  there  cannot  be  enough  money  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  profitable  transactions  which  the  people  might  otherwise 
be  engaged  in. 

So  long  as  the  national  industry  was  fed  by  the  abundant  supply 
of  paper  money  which  it  enjoyed  during  the  years  from  1797  to  1816, 
it  got  fat  with  wealth,  notwithstanding  its  enormous  waste,  and  the 
prodigality  of  its  gifts  to  other  countries ;  but  since  the  food  of  its 
enterprise  has  been  restricted,  it  has  been  in  a  constant  state  of  em- 
barraissment,  and  the  labouring  classes  have  been  borne  down  by  the 
most  intolerable  oppression.     They  have  been  borne  down  in  this 
way :  that  inasmuch  as  during  the  time  of  plenty  of  money  high 
prices  prevailed,  it  was  easy  for  the  Government  to  raise  high  taxes, 
which  they  did ;  but  when,  by  the  alteration  of  Mr.  Pitt's  system, 
the  quantity  of  paper  money  was  lessened,  there  was  less  money 
to  pay  the  debt  with  than  when  it  was  raised.     But  although  the 
quantity  of  money  to  pay  the  debt  with  was  arbitrarily  lessened, 
tiie  amount  of  the  debt  remained  the  same  ;  so  that  the  interest 
of  the  debt  became  proportionably  more  difficult  to  pay.     And  the 
evil  effect  of  this  on  the  industrious  classes  was  thus :  during  the 
time  of  plenty  of  money  and  of  high  prices  there  was  high  wages ; 
this  enabled  the  people  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  articles  of  neces- 
sity or  comfort  which  they  required.     But  when  there  became  less 
money  in  circulation,  and  consequently  when  all  prices  became  lower, 
the  wages  of  labour  became  lower  also  ;  but  the  taxes,  which  artifi- 
cially enhance  the  price  of  all  commodities  in  proportion  to  their  own 
extent,  remained  the  same.     Now,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  while 
that  part  of  the  price  of  all  things  caused  by  the  high  taxes  remained 
the  same,  the  wages  of  the  labourer  became  less :  that  is,  the  labourer 
had  to  pay  high-price  taxes,  borrowed  in  cheap  money,  with  his  low- 
price  labour,  which  he  had  to  sell  for  dear  money.     The  labourer, 
therefore,  has  been  obliged  to  give  more  of  his  labour  to  pay  taxes 
than  before.     But  as  the  labourer,  in  the  best  of  times,  never  could 
earn  more  wages  than  was  sufficient  for  his  decent  subsistence,  it 
follows,  consequently,  that  in  the  present  state  of  things  he  earns 
less,  and  therefore  cannot  earn  enough  for  his  decent  subsistence  ; 
nor  can  he,  by  possibility,  under  existing  circumstances,  better  his 
condition. 
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But  does  any  man  who  has  inquired  into  this  sut^ect  imagine  thit 
the  lahouring  classes  —  the  wealth-producers — will  be  c<mtent  to 
remain  in  their  present  state  of  precarious  subsistence,  and  of  fre- 
quent destitution  ?  No  man  can  think  so.  And  with  such  thoughts, 
what  further  explanation  is  wanted  of  the  general  suffering  state  of 
the  labouring  classes,  which  has  excited  so  much  sjrmpathj  of  kte 
years,  and  which  all  observing  men  feel  must,  if  not  remedied,  sooner 
or  later  end  in  general  social  disorganisation. 


SONG- 

NOT  BT   THOMAS  MOORB. 

Cease,  fond  youth,  your  suit  to  press. 
Better  'twere  that  now  we  part ; 

Cease,  nor  force  me  to  confess 
That  another  owns  my  heart. 

If  resolv'd  you  still  beset  it  — 

Don't  you  wish  that  you  may  get  it  ? 

Fly,  oh  fly  I  nor  see  me  more ; 

Absence  will  your  pangs  remove ; 
Fly  to  some  far-distant  shore. 

There  to  seek  another  love  ; 
One  whose  heart  may  breathe  the  doubt  — 
Does  your  mother  know  you're  out  ? 

Yet,  or  e'er  we  part  for  ever, 
Let  my  tongue  one  question  frame ; 

Though  we  meet  no  more,  ah !  never. 
Though  no  more  you  hear  my  name^ 

Swear  by  the  stars  the  skies  that  spangle  — 

Has  your  mother  sold  her  mangle  ? 


MAYNOOTH. 

prominent  topic  of  the  montli  is  "  Ms^nooth."  As  there  ma^ 
me  among  our  readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  history  of 
nestion,  the  following  brief  statement  may  be  acceptable  : — 
1795,  the  attention  of  Farliameat  was  attracted  to  the  circum- 
6  of  the  teachers  of  a  powerful  religion  being  educated  in  foreign 
I ;  for,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  College  of  Maynooth, 
Oman  Catholic  priest  was  compelled  to  seek  for  instruction  at 
i,  Dooay,  St.  Omer,  and  other  places  abroad.  This  consideration 
!ed  the  legislatnretorelax  in  their  jealous  restrictions  with  respect 
Mnan  Catholics;  and  in  1795,  an  act  was  passed  with  the  full 
>bKtion  of  the  Protestant  Ring,  George  the  Third,  for  applying  the 
of  8000/.  towards  the  establi^ment  of  a  college  for  the  purposes 
location,  and  especially  of  the  education  of  ecclesiastical  students. 
grant  has  been  continued,  with  some  additions,  up  to  the  present 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  it  was  continued  only  from  year  to 

is  now  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Feel  to  make  the  present  annual 
oncertain  grant  of  90001.  a  permanent  ooe,  aod,  at  the  same  time, 
xsnaae  iU  amount  to  26,000l.  annually. 

he  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  this  object  was  carried  in  the 
ae  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the  increased  and  permanent  grant 
23  to  176,  being  a  majority  in  favour  of  Sir  Robert  Feel's  pro- 
I  of  147. 

''e  are  compelled,  by  an  accident,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  pre- 
brief  notice  of  one  of  the  most  important  questions  ever  discussed 
British  parliament ;  but  it  is  our  intention  in  the  next  number 
bia  Magazine  to  enter  more  at  length  into  a  matter  involving  in 
odirect  consequences  questions  of  the  highest  and  most  serious 

I  speaking  of  the  topics  of  the  month,  we  cannot  conclude  this 
rc^dablr  short  noUce  without  adverting  to  the  public  meeting  at 
ter  Hall  for  the  promotion  of  the  early  closing  of  shops,  and  for 
lening  the  hours  of  labonr.  This  meeting  cannot  but  l>e  regarded 
•ae  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  mighty  change 
:h  is  taking  place  in  the  opinions  of  socie^  —  or  at  least  in  its 
—  with  respect  to  the  labouring  classes  generally.  On  the  oc- 
m  of  this  public  meeting,  it  is  not  less  remarkable  and  significant 
Lord  John  Russell,  the  bead  of  the  late  government,  took  the 
r.  It  wiU  be  our  endeavour  to  promote  this  admirable  cause  by 
he  means  in  our  power.     Next  month  we  shall  return  to  the 
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REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

Imagination  and  Fancy  :  or  Selections  from  the  English  Poets,  iUvt- 
trative  of  those  First  Requisites  of  their  Art;  with  Markings  of 
the  Best  Passages,  Critical  Notes  of  the  Writers,  and  an  Essay  w 
Answer  to  the  Question,  "  What  is  Poetry  f  "  Bj  Leigh  Hcht. 
Second  Edition.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65.  Comhill. 

It  is  a  great  point,  in  reviewing  a  book,  to  know  what  the  author 
intends  to  write  about.  There  are  few  tasks  more  wearisome  and 
unsatisfactory  than  to  toil  through  page  after  page,  with  the  honest 
desire  to  ascertain  the  writer's  meaning,  and  to  be  obliged  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  at  last,  that  the  writer  had  no  meaning  at  alL  But 
the  present  book  has  not  that  fault ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  fiill  of 
meaning ;  and  it  is  on  that  account  that  we  are  induced  to  paj  more 
than  ordinary  attention  to  it ;  besides,  the  name  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, 
who  is  now  one  of  the  veterans  of  English  literature,  is  a  warrant  for 
merit  of  some  sort,  in  anything  that  he  may  submit  to  the  public. 

The  next  point  —  after  having  ascertained  the  object  of  the  author 
in  writing  his  book — is,  to  see  whether  he  has  accompHshed  his  olrject; 
and  it  is  on  these  two  points  that  we  propose  to  offer  a  few  obeervi- 
tions.  And  as  it  is  our  earnest  desire,  on  this  and  on  all  similar  oe- 
casions,  to  put  forward  the  author  rather  than  ourselves,  we  shall  do 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  the  preliminary  justice  to  state  the  object  which  he 
has  in  view  in  his  own  words.     The  preface  informs  us : 

"  This  hook  is  intended  for  all  lovers  of  poetry  and  the  sister  arts,  but  more  espe- 
cially for  those  of  the  most  poetical  sort,  and  most  especially  for  the  youngest  and 
the  oldest:  for  as  the  former  may  incline  to  it  for  information's  sake,  the  h^ter  viH 
perhaps  not  refuse  it  their  good-will  for  the  sake  of  old  favourites.  The  editor  hii 
often  wished  for  such  a  book  himself;  and  as  nobody  will  make  it  for  him,  he  hft 
made  it  for  others, 

"It  was  suggested  by  the  approbation  which  the  readers  of  a  periodical  work 
bestowed  on  some  extracts  from  the  poets,  comment^  and  marked  vttk  iiahu,  om  • 
principle  of  co-pemsalj  as  though  the  editor  were  reading  the  passages  in  their  con- 
pany.  Those  readers  wished  to  have  more  such  extracts;  and  here,  if  they  arestifl 
in  the  mind,  they  now  possess  them.  The  remarks  on  one  of  the  poems  that  formed 
a  portion  of  the  extracts  (the  Eve  of  Saint  Agnes)  are  repeated  in  the  present 
volume.  All  the  rest  of  the  matter  contributed  by  him  is  new.  He  does  not 
expect,  of  course,  that  every  reader  will  agree  with  the  preferences  of  partieiiltf 
lines  or  passages,  intimated  by  the  italics.  Some  will  think  them  too  numerous* 
some  perhaps  too  few  ;  many  who  chance  to  take  up  the  book,  may  widi  there  bad 
been  none  at  all ;  but  these  will  have  the  goodness  to  recollect  what  has  just  been 
stated  —  that  the  plan  was  suggested  by  others  who  desired  them.  The  editor, 
at  any  rate,  begs  to  be  considered  as  having  marked  the  passages  in  no  sfurit  of 
dictation  to  any  one,  much  less  of  disparagement  to  all  the  admirable  passages  not 
marked.  If  he  assumed  anything  at  all  (beyond  what  is  implied  in  the  fivt  of 
imparting  experience),  it  was  the  probable  mutual  pleasure  of  the  reader,  his  cooi- 
panion  ;  just  as  in  reading  out  loud,  one  instinctively  increases  one's  emphMit  here 
and  there,  and  implies  a  certain  accordance  of  enjoyment  on  the  part  of  the  hearcfti 
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[n  short,  all  poetic  readers  are  expected  to  have  a  more  than  ordinary  portion  of 
lympathy,  especially  with  those  who  take  pains  to  please  them ;  and  the  editor 
lesires  no  larger  amount  of  it,  than  lie  gratefully  gives  to  any  friend  who  is  good 
soough  to  read  out  similar  passages  to  himselC 

**  The  object  of  the  book  is  threefold :  —  to  pretent  the  public  with  some  of  the 
Inest  passages  in  English  poetry,  so  marked  and  eommenttd;  to  furnish  such  an 
Mcount,  in  an  Essay,  of  the  nature  and  requirements  of  poetry,  aa  may  enable  readerM 
'n  general  to  give  an  answer  on  those  points  to  themselves  and  others ;  and  to  show, 
lifoughout  the  greater  part  of  the  volume,  what  sort  of  poetry  is  to  be  considered 
MM  poetry  of  the  most  poetical  kind^  or  such  as  exhibits  the  imagination  and  fancy  in  a 
Hate  of  predominance,  undisputed  by  interests  of  another  sort.  Poetry,  therefore, 
is  not  here  in  its  compound  state,  great  or  otherwise  (except  incidentally  in  the 
Eaaay ),  but  in  its  element,  like  an  essence  distilled.  All  the  greatest  poetry  includes 
tlMt  essence,  but  the  essence  does  not  present  itself  in  exclusive  combination  with 
die  greatest  form  of  poetry.  It  varies  in  that  respect  from  the  most  tremendous  to 
the  most  playful  effusions,  and  from  imagination  to  fancy  through  all  their  degrees 
—  from  Homer  and  Dante  to  Coleridge  and  Keats;  from  Shakspeare  in  King 
Lcwr  to  Shakspeare  himself  in  the  Midsummer  Night*s  Dream;  from  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene  to  the  Castle  of  Indolence ;  nay,  from  Ariel  in  the  Tempest  to  his 
■omewhat  presumptuous  namesake  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  And  passages,  both 
fitocn  Thomson's  delightful  allegory,  and  Pope's  paragon  of  mock«heroics,  would 
have  been  found  in  this  volume,  but  for  that  intentional,  artificial  imitation,  even  in 
the  former,  which  removes  them  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  highest  sources  of 
niBpiraiion. 

**  With  the  great  poet  of  the  Faerie  Queene  the  editor  has  taken  special  pains  to 
make  readers  in  general  better  acquainted ;  and  in  furtherance  of  this  purpose  he 
haa  exhibited  many  of  his  best  passages  in  remarkable  relation  to  the  art  of  the 
painter. 

"  For  obvious  reasons  no  living  writer  is  included  ;  and  some  lately  deceased  do 
not  come  within  the  plan.  The  omission  will  not  be  thought  invidious  in  an  editor 
who  has  said  more  of  his  contemporaries  than  most  men,  and  who  would  gladly 
g(ve  specimens  of  the  latter  poems  in  future  volume. 

**  One  of  the  objects  indeed  of  this  pre&ce  is  to  state,  that,  should  the  public 
evince  a  willingness  to  have  more  such  books,  the  editor  would  propose  to  give 
them,  in  succession,  corresponding  volumes  of  the  Poetry  of  Action  and  Passion 
(Narrative  and  Dramatic  Poetry),  from  Chaucer  to  Campbell;  the  Poetry  of 
Wit  and  Humour,  from  Chaucer  to  Byron ;  and  the  Poetry  of  Song,  or  Lyrical 
Foetry,  from  Chaucer  again  (see  in  his  Works  his  admirable  and  only  song,  be- 
ginning 

Hide,  Absalom,  tliy  glided  tresses  clear) 

to  Campbell  agun,  and  Bums,  and  O'Keefe.  These  volumes,  if  he  is  not  mistaken, 
would  present  the  Public  with  the  only  selection^  hitherto  made,  of  none  but  genuine 
poetry  ;  and  he  would  take  care,  that  it  should  be  unobjectionable  in  every  other 
raspect*** 

On  this  preface,  we  have  no  critical  remark  to  offer  ;  it  is  a  decla- 
tfttion,  on  the  part  of  the  author,  of  what  he  intends  to  do  ;  it  is  our 
office  to  saj  how  he  has  kept  his  promise.  We  pass  on,  therefore,  to 
the  Eissay,  intituled  —  "  An  Answer  to  the  Question,  What  is  Poetry  ? 
including  Remarks  on  Versification." 

The  title  of  this  Essay  shows  at  once  that  Mr.  Hunt  has  not  fallen 

*  <*  While  closing  the  Essay  on  Poetry,  a  friend  lent  me  Coleridge's  Biographia 
LUeraria,  which  I  had  not  seen  for  many  years,  and  which  I  mention,  partly  to 
notice  a  coincidence  at  page  44.  of  the  Essay,  not  otherwise  worthy  of  observation, 
and  partly  to  do  what  I  can  towards  extending  the  acquaintance  of  the  public  with 
a  book  containing  masterly  expositions  of  the  art  of  poetry. 
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into  the  oommon  error — nor  would  it  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that 
he  conld  do  so — of  confounding  versification  with  poetrj.  There  are 
too  manj  who  are  not  aware  of  the  distinction ;  but  this  bj  the 
waj.  Tlie  difficulty,  however,  of  defining  poetiy  is  not  less  than  that 
of  most  definitions.  Let  us  see  what  Jc^inson  makes  of  it.  He  d^ 
fines  ^  Poetry  "  to  be  ^  metrical  compoeition ;  the  art  or  practioe  d 
writing  poems.'*  If  he  had  said,  **  the  art  or  practice  of  expressing 
poetical  ideas  in  metrical  composition,"  it  would  have  come  nearer 
to  satisfy  many.  But  even  that  would  not  have  been  entirely  satis- 
fiactoiy ;  because  we  hold  that  there  may  be  as  much  poetry  ej^reaaed 
in  prose  as  in  metre,  only  that  the  latter  presents  the  poetry  in  a  more 
attractive  dress ;  just  as  there  may  be  as  much  meaning  and  as  strict 
logical  deduction  in  one  piece  of  prose  writing  as  in  another ;  but  one 
wiU  please  more  than  the  other,  and  generally  be  more  effbctiTe  in 
informing  or  convincing,  because  of  its  better  style.  We  may  endea- 
vour to  illustrate  our  meaning,  by  taking  the  narration  of  an  ereot 
from  the  mouths  of  two  different  persons  ;  the  one  educated,  the  other 
uneducated.  Although  both  tell,  substantially,  the  same  stoir,  the 
account  of  the  educated  man  will  be  the  most  concise,  intelligible,  and 
pleasing  of  the  two,  because  he  has  acquired  the  art  of  expressing  hia 
meaning  in  words  better  than  the  other  who  has  not  acquired  that  ail 
In  the  same  way,  one  gifted  with  the  excess  of  feeling,  of  sensilyifit^, 
and  with  all  the  qualities  which  form  the  poet,  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  education,  will,  aeteris  paribus,  have  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing his  thoughts  in  poetical  language  in  a  higher  d^ree  than  the 
uneducated  poet.  The  last  possesses  the  gift  of  poetry ;  the  fint 
unites  with  the  gift  of  poetry,  facility  of  language ;  and  words  are  aa 
acquired  not  an  innate  power.  We  might  carry  this  point  further; 
but,  as  we  said  before,  we  are  desirous  of  bringing  before  the  reader 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  rather  than  of  the  critic ;  and  in 
order  to  do  full  justice  to  the  author  we  shall  give  his  defiaitioD 
entire. 

Mr.  Hunt  answers  the  question,  **  What  is  Poetry,"  thus :  — 

"  Poetry,  strictly  and  artistically  so  called,  that  is  to  say,  consdered  not  mereif 
as  poetic  ^ling,  which  is  more  or  less  shared  by  all  the  woiid,  but  as  the  opcntiiiB 
of  that  feeling,  such  as  we  see  it  in  the  poet's  book,  is  the  otteranee  of  a  pMBOo  fo 
truth,  beauty,  and  power,  embodying  and  illustrating  its  conceptions  by  imsgiBstios 
and  fancy,  and  modulating  its  language  on  the  principle  of  variety  in  uniinuty. 
Its  means  are  whatever  the  universe  contains ;  and  its  ends,  pleasure  and  exaltatioik 
Poetry  stands  between  nature  and  convention,  keeping  alive  among  us  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  the  extenud  and  the  spiritual  worid :  it  has  constituted  the  moat  eadvitg 
&me  of  nations ;  and,  next  to  Love  and  Beauty,  wfaieh  are  its  parenls,  is  thegresiat 
proof  to  man  of  the  pleasure  to  be  found  in  all  things,  and  of  the  prabaUa  ficfa»  ^ 
infinitude. 

**  Poetry  is  a  passion  *,  because  it  seeks  the  deepest  impressions ;  and  bceaose  U 
must  undergo,  in  order  to  convey,  them. 

**  It  is  a  passion  for  truth,  because  without  truth  the  impression  would  be  frlse  or 
defective. 

**  It  is  a  pa»ion  for  beauty,  because  its  office  is  to  exalt  and  refine  by  meaoi  of 
pleasure,  and  because  beauty  u  nothing  but  the  loveliest  form  of  pleasure. 

*  PoMMtOt  suflfbring  in  a  good  senses-ardent  subjection  of  one's-aelf  to  enottoo. 
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**  It  it  a  pasion  finr  power,  because  power  is  impreasion  triumphant,  whether  ortr 
bo  poet,  aa  dcaired  by  hinudf,  or  over  the  reader,  as  affected  by  the  poet 

**  It  embodies  and  illustrates  its  impressions  by  imagination,  or  images  of  the 
Ijjfaets  of  which  it  treats,  and  other  images  brought  in  to  throw  light  on  those  oh- 
His,  in  order  that  it  may  enjoy  and  impart  the  feeling  of  their  truth  in  its  utmost 
iB¥ieti<Mi  and  affluenoe. 

**  It  ilhMtrateB  them  by  fimcy,  which  is  a  lighter  play  of  imagination,  or  the  feeling 
f  analogy  coming  short  of  seriousness,  in  order  that  it  may  laugh  with  what  it 
9vca,  and  show  how  it  can  decorate  it  with  fairy  ornament 

**  It  modulates  what  it  utters,  because  in  running  the  whole  round  of  beauty  it 
needs  include  beauty  of  sound ;  and  because,  in  the  height  of  its  enjoyment,  it 
Aow  the  perfection  of  its  triumph,  and  make  difficulty  itself  beoome  part  of 
and  joy. 

**  And  lastly.  Poetry  shapes  this  modulation  into  uniformity  for  its  outline,  and 
lanetj  for  its  parts,  because  it  thus  realises  the  last  idea  of  beauty  itself,  which 
Beluoes  the  charm  of  diversity  within  the  flowing  round  of  habit  and  ease. 

**  Poetry  is  imaginative  passion.  The  quickest  and  subtlest  test  of  the  possession 
aClta  eaaenoe  is  in  expression ;  the  variety  of  things  to  be  expressed  shows  the 
■Mmnt  of  its  resources ;  and  the  continuity  of  the  song  completes  the  evidence  of 
ill  strength  and  greatness.  He  wlio  has  thought,  feeling,  expression,  imagination, 
wtion,  character,  and  continuity,  all  in  the  largest  amount  and  highest  degree,  is  the 
gfcatest  poet 

^  Pbetry  includes  whatsoever  of  painting  can  be  made  visible  to  the  mind*s  eye, 
tttd  wbatsoever  of  music  can  be  conveyed  by  sound  and  proportion  without  singing 
Off  instrumentation.  But  it  fisr  surpasses  those  divine  arts  in  suggestiveness,  range, 
aad  iatelleetual  wealth :  — the  first,  in  expression  of  thought,  combbation  of  images, 
and  the  triumph  over  space  and  time ;  the  second,  in  all  that  can  be  done  by  speech, 
apart  from  the  tones  and  modulations  of  pure  sound.  Painting  and  music,  however, 
iadude  all  those  portions  of  the  gift  of  poetry  that  can  be  expressed  and  heightened 
by  the  visible  and  melodious.  Painting,  in  a  certain  apparent  manner,  is  things 
tbemaeWes ;  music,  in  a  certain  audible  manner,  is  their  very  emotion  and  grace. 
Music  and  painting  are  proud  to  be  related  to  poetry,  and  poetry  loves  and  is  proud 
of  them. 

'*  Poetry  begins  where  matter  of  fact  or  of  science  ceases  to  be  merely  such,  and 
to  exhitnt  a  further  truth  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  connexion  it  has  with  the  world  of 
emotion,  and  its  power  to  produce  imaginative  pleasure.  Inquiring  of  a  gardener, 
frr  instance,  what  flower  it  is  we  see  yonder,  he  answers,  *a  lily;*  this  is  matter 
of  fiict  The  botanist  pronounces  it  to  be  of  the  order  of  *  Hexandria  Monogynia ;  * 
tiiis  is  matter  of  science.  It  is  the  '  lady  *  of  the  garden,  says  Spenser  ;  and  here 
we  begin  to  have  a  poetical  sense  of  its  fairness  and  grace.     It  is 

The  plant  and  flower  of  light, 

tqr*  Ben  Jonson ;  and  poetry  then  shows  us  the  beauty  of  the  flower  in  all  its 
mystery  and  splendour.** 

In  reading  this  series  of  descriptive  definitions,  we  must  confess 
we  were  disappointed  not  to  find  among  them  something  more  than 
the  unsatisfactory  expression,  "  more  or  less  shared  by  all  the  world  ;•* 
because  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  moral  axioms  of  nations 
in  all  times,  that  the  *'  feeling  **  of  poetry  exists  in  the  heart  of 
every  human  being,  in  very  strong  intensity  ;  and  that  it  is  because 
all  are  powerfully  susceptible  of  the  poetical  emotions  which  the 
aspect  of  the  visible  world  conveys,  as  well  as  the  promptings  of  the 
inward  soul,  that  the  power  of  the  poet  who  has  the  capability  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts,  is  so  vast  and  universal  —  touching,  as  he  does,  the 
chords  to  which  all  hearts  vibrate.    But  this  CMnission,  on  the  part  of 
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the  definer,  is  accounted  for  in  the  progress  of  the  work ;  for,  as  it  seemfl 
to  us,  the  author  underrates  the  vidue  of  "  expression  "  in  poetictl 
composition.  Now  we  maj  venture  to  saj,  that  the  general  opinion 
is,  that  as  all  human  beings  are  poetical  from  the  nature  of  their 
organisation,  the  difference  between  the  speaking  and  the  silent 
poet  mainly  consists  in  the  additional  power  which  the  former  has  to 
express  in  words  —  and  in  the  higher  compositions  of  poetrj,  in 
metre  —  the  thoughts  and  sensations  which  the  latter  has  not  the 
readiness  or  the  skill  to  effect.  We  may  remark  here,  that  a  fashion 
has  recently  arisen,  of  considering  that  any  one  who  is  pleased  to 
think  himself  a  poet  has  the  right  to  express  thoughts,  howsoeTer 
crude,  in  language  we  cannot  call  it  metre  —  howsoever  uncouth; 
and  because  his  writings  contain  indications  of  the  poetical  feeling 
common  to  all  mankind,  he  is  therefore  to  be  exempt  from  all  rule  in 
his  versification.  We  look  upon  this  assumption  of  freedom  from 
recognised  poetical  canons  as  nothing  more  than  an  excuse  for  idle- 
ness or  incapacity.  If  a  writer  has  neither  the  power  nor  the  industrj 
to  express  his  poetical  thoughts  in  harmonious  verses,  let  him  write 
in  prose ;  but  if  he  affects  to  take  on  himself  the  higher  rank,  he 
must  take  the  trouble,  if  he  has  the  ability,  to  clothe  his  poetical 
imagery  in  appropriate  metre.  Without  that  indispensable  addition, 
it  is  as  offensive  to  the  taste,  as  it  is  repulsive  to  the  eye,  of  a  classic 
reader.  But  it  is  fair  to  state  Mr.  Hunt's  own  opinion  on  the  subject. 
lie  says  :  — 

"  With  regard  to  the  principle  of  Variety  in  Uniformity,  by  which  Terse  ought  to 
be  modulated,  and  one-ness  of  impression  diversely  produced,  it  has  been  coateadd 
by  some,  that  poetry  need  not  be  written  in  verse  at  all ;  that  prose  is  as  good  a 
medium,  provided  poetry  be  conveyed  through  it ;  and  that  to  think  otherwise  is  to 
confound  letter  with  spirit,  or  form  with  essence.      But  the  opinion  u  a  proHual 
mistake.     Fitness  and  unfitness  for  song^  or  metrical  excitement,  just  make  all  the 
difference  between  a  poetical  and  prosaical  subject ;  and  the  reason  why  verse  is 
necessary  to  the  form  of  poetry  is,  that  the  perfection  of  poetical 'spirit  d^nandsit 
—  that  the  circle  of  its  enthusiasm,  beauty  and  power,  is  incomplete  withi  ut  it    I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  poet  can  never  show  himself  a  poet  in  proae ;  bat  dttti 
being  one,  his  desire  and  necessity  will  be  to  write  in  verse ;  and  that,  if  be  vera 
unable  to  do  so,  he  would  not,  and  could  not,  deserve  his  title.      Verse   to  the  tne 
poet  is  no  clog.    It  is  idly  called  a  trammel  and  a  difficulty.   It  is  a  help.    It  ipriog> 
from  the  same  enthusiasm  as  the  rest  of  his  impulses,  and  is  necessary  to  thdr  fltii- 
faction  and  effect.    Verse  is  no  more  a  clog  than  the  condition  of  rudiingtipvard  isa 
clog  to  fire,  or  than  the  roundness  and  order  of  the  globe  we  live  on  is  a  dog  lo  tbi 
freedom  and  variety  that  abound  within  its  sphere.     Verse  b  no  dominator  over  the 
poet,  except  inasmuch  as  the  bond  is  reciprocal,  and  the  poet  dominates  over  the 
verse.     They  are  lovers,  playfully  challenging  each   other's  rule,  and  ddigbled 
equally  to  rule  and  to  obey.     Verse  is  the  6nal  proof  to  the  poet  that  his  mastery 
over  his  art  is  complete.     It  is  the  shutting  up  of  his  powers  in  *  tiieo««re/WeoDteiit;' 
the  answer  of  form  to  his  spirit ;  of  strength  and  ease  to  his  guidance.     It  b  die 
willing  action,  the  proud  and  fiery  happiness  of  the  winged  steed  on  wboae  back  be 
has  vaulted, 

To  witch  the  world  with  wondrous  horsemanship. 

Verse,  in  short,  is  that  finishing,  and  rounding,  and  *  tuneful  planetting '  of  the 
poet's  creations,  which  is  produced  of  necessity  by  the  smooth  tendeneiefl  of  their 
energy  or  inward  working,  and  the  harmonious  dance  into  which  they  are  aitraetsi 
round  the  orb  of  the  beautifiil.   Poetry,  in  iu  complete  sympathy  with  beauty. 
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nty,  leave  no  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  no  power  over  its  forms,  unmani- 
;  mad  verae  flows  as  inevitably  from  this  condition  of  its  integrity,  as  other 
laws  of  proportion  do  from  any  other  kind  of  embodiment  of  beauty  (say  that  of 
the  human  figure),  however  free  and  various  the  movements  may  be  that  play  within 
their  limits.  What  great  poet  ever  wrote  his  poems  in  prose  ?  or  where  is  a  good 
proae  poem,  of  any  length,  to  be  found  ?  The  poetry  of  the  Bible  is  understood  to 
be  in  verse,  in  the  original.  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  said  a  good  word  for  those  prose  en- 
largements of  some  fine  old  song,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  O&sian ;  and  in 
paasagea  they  deserve  what  he  said ;  but  he  judiciously  abstained  from  saying  any- 
thing about  the  form.  Is  Gesoer's  Death  of  Abel  a  poem  ?  or  Hervey*s  Medita- 
tiiNis?  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  has  been  called  one;  and,  undoubtedly,  Bunyan 
had  a  genius  which  tended  to  make  him  a  poet,  and  one  of  no  mean  order :  and  yet 
it  was  of  as  ungenerous  and  low  a  sort  as  was  compatible  with  so  lofly  an  affinity ; 
and  tills  is  the  reason  why  it  stopped  where  it  did.  lie  had  a  craving  after  the 
beautiful,  but  not  enough  of  it  in  himself  to  echo  to  its  music.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  possession  of  the  beautiful  will  not  be  sufficient  without  force  to  utter  it.  The 
antbor  of  Telemachus  had  a  soul  full  of  beauty  and  tenderness.  He  was  not  a  man 
who,  if  he  had  had  a  wife  and  children,  would  have  run  away  from  them,  as  Bun- 
yan^ hero  did,  to  get  a  place  by  himself  in  heaven.  He  was  *  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels,*  like  our  own  Bishop  Jewells  and  Berkeleys ;  and  yet  he  was  no  poet. 
He  was  too  delicately,  not  to  say  feebly,  absorbed  in  his  devotions,  to  join  in  the 
energies  of  the  seraphic  choir.** 

Mr.  Hunt  goes  on  to  saj : 

**  Every  poet,  then,  is  a  versifier ;  every  fine  poet  an  excellent  one  i  and  he  is 
the  best  whose  verse  exhibits  the  greatest  amount  of  strength,  sweetness,  straight- 
fivrwardness,  unsuperfluousness,  eartety  and  one-neMs;  ooe-ness,  that  is  to  say,  con- 
sistency, in  the  general  impression,  metrical  and  moral ;  and  variety,  or  every  per- 
tinent diversity  of  tone  and  rhythm,  in  the  process.'* 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  author  on  this  point ;  we  do  not 
think  that  "  every  poet  is  a  versifier ;  **  we  admit  that  every  poet 
would  be  a  versifier  if  he  could.  But  the  art  of  versification  is  an  art 
superadded  to  the  gift,  and  it  is  because  their  union  is  so  rare  that  so 
few  appear  before  the  world  as  "  poets  "  in  print,  though  there  are  so 
many  v^'lio  are  poets  in  heart ;  and  who  feel  the  divine  aspirations  of 
poetry,  and  struggle  to  express  them.     It  is  true,  as  the  author  says, 

"  But  the  poet  is  &r  from  dealing  only  with  these  subtle  and  analogical  truths. 
Tmtii  of  every  kind  belongs  to  him,  provided  it  can  bud  into  any  kind  of  beauty, 
or  b  eapable  of  being  illustrated  and  impressed  by  the  poetic  faculty.  Nay,  the 
simplest  truth  is  often  so  beautiful  and  impressive  of  itself,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
proo6  of  his  genius  consists  in  his  leaving  it  to  stand  alone,  illustrated  by  nothing 
but  the  light  of  its  own  tears  or  smiles,  its  own  wonder,  might,  or  playfulness. 
Hence  the  complete  effect  of  many  a  simple  passage  in  our  own  English  ballads  and 
romances,  and  of  the  passionate  sincerity  in  general  of  the  greatest  early  poets,  such 
as  Homer  and  Chaucer,  who  flourished  before  the  existence  of  a  *  literary  world,* 
and  were'not  perplexed  by  a  heap  of  notions  and  opinions,  or  by  doubts  how  emotion 
ought  to  be  expressed.  The  greatest  of  their  successors  never  write  equally  to  the 
purpose,  except  when  they  can  dismiss  every  thing  from  their  minds  but  the  like 
simple  tnith.** 

But  the  fortuitous  circumstance  of  such  expressions  must  be  taken 
as  the  exception  not  the  rule.  To  say  that  the  power  of  giving  ex- 
pression to  thought  in  words  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  rudeness  of  the 
^)eaker  or  the  writer,  is  against  all  logical  deduction ;  it  is  placing 
simple  above  educated  intelligence ;  and  that  we  consider  cannot  bo 
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the  author's  meaning.    It  u  with  pleasure  that  we  pass  to  the  fol- 
lowing eloquent  passage :  — 

*'  O  lovely  and  immortal  privilege  of  genius  I  that  can  stretch  its  band  out  of  tbc 
wastes  of  time,  thousands  of  years  back,  and  touch  our  eyelids  with  tears.  In  these 
passages  there  is  not  a  word  which  a  man  of  the  most  matter-of-fact  understanding 
might  not  have  written,  if  he  had  thought  of  it.  But  in  poetry,  feeling  and  imaginatioD 
are  necessary  to  the  perception  and  presentation  even  of  matters  of  het.  Thej, 
and  they  only,  see  what  is  proper  to  be  told,  and  what  to  be  kept  back  ;  what  b 
pertinent,  affecting,  and  essentiaL  Without  feeling,  there  is  a  want  of  delicacy  and 
distinction ;  without  imagination,  there  is  no  true  embodiment.  In  poets,  eren 
good  of  their  kind,  but  without  a  genius  for  narration,  the  action  would  have  been 
encumbered  or  diverted  with  ingenious  mistakes.  The  OTer-«>ntemplative  would 
have  given  us  too  many  remarks ;  the  over-lyrical,  a  style  too  much  carried  away ; 
the  over-fanciful,  conceits  and  too  many  similes ;  the  unimaginative,  the  fi^ts  with- 
out the  feeling,  and  not  even  those.  We  should  have  been  told  nothing  of  the 
*  grey  chin,'  of  the  house  hearing  them  as  they  moaned,  or  of  Achilles  gently  puttii^ 
the  old  man  aside ;  much  less  of  that  yearning  for  bis  fieither,  which  made  the  hero 
tremble  in  every  limb.  Writers  without  the  greatest  passion  and  power  do  not  fed 
in  this  way,  nor  are  capable  of  expressing  the  feeling ;  though  there  is  enough  lefut- 
bility  and  imagination  all  over  the  world  to  enable  mankind  to  be  movni  by  it, 
when  the  poet  strikes  his  truth  into  their  hearts." 

The  following  comparison  of  "Fancy"  with  '' Imagination"  15 
beautifuL 

**  Fancy  turns  her  sister's  wizard  instruments  into  toys.  She  takes  a  tdesoope  in 
her  hand,  and  puts  a  mimic  star  on  her  forehead,  and  sallies  forth  as  an  emblem  of 
astronomy.  Her  tendency  is  to  the  child-like  and  sportive.  She  chases  butterflies, 
while  her  sister  takes  flight  with  angels.  She  is  the  genius  of  fiuries,  of  gallantries, 
of  fashions ;  of  whatever  is  quaint  and  light,  showy  and  capricious ;  of  the  poetical 
part  of  wit.  She  adds  wings  and  feelings  to  the  images  of  wit ;  and  delights  as  nmcfa 
to  people  nature  with  smiling  ideal  sympathies,  as  wit  does  to  bring  antipathia  to* 
gether,  and  make  them  strike  light  on  absurdity.  Fancy,  however,  is  not  incapable 
of  sympathy  with  Imagination.  She  is  often  found  in  her  company ;  always,  in  die 
case  of  the  greatest  poets :  often  in  that  of  less,  though  with  them  she  is  the  greater 
favourite.  Spenser  has  great  imagination  and  fancy  too,  but  more  of  the  latter ; 
Milton  both  also,  the  very  greatest,  but  with  imagination  predominant ;  Chaucer, 
the  strongest  imagination  of  real  life,  beyond  any  writers  but  Homer,  Dante,  aad 
Shakspeare,  and  in  comic  painting  inferior  to  none ;  Pope  has  hardly  any  imagi* 
nation,  but  he  has  a  great  deal  of  fiincy ;  Coleridge  little  fancy,  but  imagioatioa 
exquisite.  Shakspeare  alone,  of  all  poets  that  ever  lived,  enjoyed  the  regard  of  both 
in  equal  perfection.  A  whole  fairy  poem  of  his  writing  will  be  found  in  the  present 
volume.  See  also  his  fiimous  description  of  Queen  Mab  and  her  equipage,  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet :  — 

Her  waggon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners*  legs ; 

The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers : 

Her  traces  of  the  smallest  spider's  web ; 

Her  collars  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams,  &c. 

That  is  Fancy,  in  its  playful  crcativeness.'* 

In  the  following  remarks  on  versification  we  entirely  agree  with  the 
author,  with  the  exception  of  the  conclusion,  in  which  it  seems  to  us, 
as  we  have  taken  occasion  to  observe  already,  the  author  allows  s 
dangerous  latitude  to  versifiers,  to  the  encouragement  of  laziness 
and  other  deadly  sins. 

**  Variety  in  versification  consists  in  whatsoever  can  be  done  for  the  prevention  of 
monotony,  by  diversity  of  stops  and  cadences,  distribution  of  emphasis,  and  retard- 
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nd  aocelermtion  of  time ;  for  the  whole  real  secret  of  yenification  isi  a  musical 
■nd  is  not  attainable  to  any  vital  effect,  save  by  the  ear  of  genius.  All  the 
nowledge  of  feet  and  numbers,  of  accident  and  quantity,  will  no  more  impart 
i  a  knowledge  of  the  *  Guide  to  Music  *  will  make  a  Beethoven  or  a  Paisello. 
matter  of  sensibility  and  imagination  of  the  beautiful  in  poetical  passion, 
MHued  by  musical ;  of  the  imperative  necessity  for  a  pause  here,  and  a  cadence 
md  a  quicker  or  slower  utterance  in  this  or  that  place,  created  by  analogies 
id  with  sense,  by  the  fluctuations  of  feeling,  by  the  demands  of  the  gods  and 
that  visit  the  poet*s  harp,  as  the  winds  visit  that  of  ^U)lus.  Ttic  same  time 
antity  which  are  occasioned  by  the  spiritual  part  of  this  secret,  thus  become 
nal  ones  —  not  feet  and  syllables,  long  and  short,  iambics  or  trochees ;  which 
I  reduction  of  it  to  itj  lett  than  dry  bones.  You  might  get,  for  instance,  not 
n  and  eleven,  but  thirteen  or  fourteen  syllables  into  a  rhyming,  as  well  as 
hcroical  verse,  if  time  and  the  feeling  permitted ;  and  in  irregular  measure 
often  done ;  just  as  musicians  put  twenty  notes  in  a  bar  instead  of  two, 
■  instead  of  minims,  according  as  the  feeling  they  are  expressing  impels  them 
up  the  time  with  short  and  hurried  notes,  or  with  long ;  or  as  the  choristers 
tbedral  retard  or  precipitate  the  words  of  the  chaunt,  according  as  the  quan- 
its  notes,  and  the  colon  which  divides  the  verse  of  the  psalm,  conspire  to  de- 
it.  Had  the  moderns  borne  this  principle  in  mind  when  they  settled  the  pre- 
;  systems  of  verse,  instead  of  learning  them,  as  they  appear  to  have  done,  from 
it  drawling  and  one-syllabled  notation  of  the  church  hymns,  we  should  have 
d  all  the  advantages  of  the  more  numerous  versification  of  the  ancients,  without 
Mxnpelled  to  fancy  that  there  was  no  alternative  for  us  between  our  syllabical 
nity  and  the  hexameters  or  other  special  forms  unsuitcd  to  our  tongues.'* 

treating  of  versification,  it  would  be  impossible  to  omit  *'  Rhyme  :" 
ithor  thus  speaks  of  it : — 

I  to  Rhyme,  which  might  be  thought  too  insignificant  to  mention,  it  is  not  at 
The  universal  consent  of  modern  Europe,  and  of  the  East  in  all  ages,  has 
t  one  c^  the  musical  beauties  of  verse  for  all  poetry  but  epic  and  dramatic,  and 
IT  the  former  with  Southern  Europe, — a  sustainment  for  the  enthusiasm, 
icmand  to  enjoy.  The  mastery  of  it  consists  in  never  writing  it  for  its  own 
tf  at  least  never  appearing  to  do  so ;  in  knowing  how  to  vary  it,  to  give  it 
r,  to  render  it  more  or  less  strong,  to  divide  it  (when  not  in  couplets)  at  the 
intervals,  to  repeat  it  many  times  where  luxury  or  animal  spirits  demand  it 
t  instance  in  Titania's  speech  to  the  Fairies),  to  impress  an  affecting  or  startling 
:  vith  it,  and  to  make  it,  in  comic  poetry,  a  new  and  surprising  addition  to 
t. 

Large  was  his  bounty  and  his  soul  sincere, 

Heav'n  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send ; 
He  gave  to  misery  all  he  had,  a  tear  i 
He  gain*d  from  heav*n  (*twas  all  he  wish*d),  a  friend. 

Gray's  Elegy. 

The  fops  are  proud  of  scandal ;  for  they  cry 
At  every  lewd,  low  character,  *  That*s  /.* 

Dryden's  Prologue  to  the  Pilgrim. 

What  makes  all  doctrines  plain  and  clear  ? 
About  two  hundred  pounds  a^year. 
And  that  which  was  proved  true  before, 
Prove  false  again  ?     Two  hundred  more. 


Compound  for  sins  they  arc  inclined  to, 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to. 


—  stor*d  with  deletery  med'cines, 
Which  whomsoever  took  is  dead  since. 
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We  wish,  in  the  concluding  observation  of  the  author  in  respect  to 
the  rhyming  superiority  of  Moli^re,  that  the  author  had  favoored  the 
public  with  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  French  versification.  We 
are  aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  forming  an  opinion  of  the  style 
of  prose  compositions  in  a  foreign  language  ;  a  difficulty  which  is  im- 
measurably increased  when  a  judgment  is  attempted  to  be  formed  of 
the  qualities  of  its  versification.  Unless  the  ear  has  been  attuned  to  the 
accent  and  quantity  of  the  words  of  a  language  from  childhood,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  feel  the  harmony  of  the  structure  of  its  verses; 
nor  can  any  foreigner  pretend  to  understand  in  the  same  perfection 
as  a  native  the  shades  of  conventional  meaning  in  a  language,  and 
the  merit  of  the  "  curiosa  felidtas "  of  expression  of  words  well 
placed ;  properties  belonging  to  every  language,  but  which  those  who 
learn  it  as  a  foreign  tongue  are  unable  fitly  to  appreciate. 

We  now  come  to  a  question  which,  though  by  no  means  so  difficult 
as  the  definition  of  poetry,  presents  considerations  much  more  em- 
barrassing, inasmuch  as  it  affects  persons  not  abstractions,  and  the 
^^  genus  irritahile^^  is  not  less  prompt  to  take  umbrage  at  personal 
preferences  than  in  the  days  of  Horace.  But  our  author  has  wisely 
evaded  part  of  this  difficulty  by  confining  his  observations  and  ex- 
tracts to  the  merits  of  deceased  poets.  We  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Hunt  in  placing  Pope  so  low  in  the  scale  as  he  has  done ;  but  we 
acknowledge  the^ustice  and  the  eloquence  of  this  description: — 

**  If  a  young  reader  should  ask,  af^er  all.  What  is  the  quickest  way  of  knoviog 
bad  poets  from  good,  the  best  poets  from  the  next  best,  and  so  cm  ?  Uie  answer  iii 
the  only  and  twofold  way  :  first,  the  perusal  of  the  best  poets  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention ;  and,  second,  the  cuhivation  of  that  love  of  truth  and  beauty  which  ms^ 
them  what  they  are.  Every  true  reader  of  poetry  partakes  a  more  than  ordioarf 
portion  of  the  poetic  nature ;  and  no  one  can  be  completely  such  who  does  not  lofc, 
or  take  an  interest  In,  every  thing  that  interests  the  poet,  from  the  firmament  to  the 
daisy  —  from  the  highest  heart  of  man  to  the  most  pitiable  of  the  low.  It  it  • 
good  practice  to  read  with  pen  in  hand,  marking  what  is  liked  or  doubted.  It 
rivets  the  attention,  realises  the  greatest  amount  of  enjoyment,  and  facilitates  refcr* 
ence.  It  enables  the  reader  also,  from  time  to  time,  to  see  what  progress  be  nukes 
with  his  own  mind,  and  how  it  grows  up  towards  the  stature  c^  its  exalter. 

"If  the  same  person  should  ask.  What  class  of  poetry  is  the  highest  ?    I  dioakl 
say,  undoubtedly,  the  Epic ;  for  it  includes  the  drama,  with  narration  be«dcs ;  or 
the  speaking  and  action  of  the  characters,  with  the  speaking  of  the  poet  bimsd^ 
whose  utmost  address  is  taxed  to  relate  all  well  for  so  long  a  time,  particularly  in 
the  passages  least  sustained  by  enthusiasm.     Whether  this  class  has  included  tbt 
greatest  poet,  is  another  question  still  under  trial ;  for  Shakspeare  perplexes  all  mck 
verdicts,  even  when  the  claimant  is  Homer ;  though,  if  a  judgment  may  be  drawl 
from  his  early  narratives  (Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the  Rx^)e  of  Luerece),  it  is  to  bl 
doubted  whether  even  Shakspeare  could  have  told  a  story  like  Homer,  owing  IP 
that  incessant  activity  and  superfoetation  of  thought,  a  little  less  of  which  might  be 
occasionally  desired  even    in  his  plays ;  —  if  it  were  possible,  once  poaaeasing  any- 
thing of  his,  to  wish  it  away.     Next  to  Homer  and  Shakspeare  come  audi  narratflii 
as  the  less  universal,  but  still  intenser  Dante ;  Milton,  with  his  dignified  imaginatioo; 
the  universal,  profoundly  simple  Chaucer;  and  luxuriant,  remote  Spenser  —  ia»- 
mortal  child  in  poetry's  most  poetic  solitudes  :  then  the  great  second-rate  draaaarists; 
unless  those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  Greek  tragedy  than  1  am«  demand  a 
place  for  them  before  Chaucer:   then  the  airy  yet  robust  universality  of  Arioito; 
the  hearty,  out-of.door  nature  of  Tlieocritus,  also  a  universalist ;  the  finest  lyrieJ 
poets  (who  only  uke  short  flights,  compared  with  the  narrators)  ;  the  purely 
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implatWe  poeU  who  have  more  thought  than  feeling ;  the  descriptive,  satirical,  di- 
wtic,  epigpramnuitie.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  first  poet  of  an 
tfitfior  class  may  be  superior  to  followers  in  the  train  of  a  higher  one,  though  the 
iperiority  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  for  granted ;  otherwise  Pope  would  be  supe- 
or  to  Fletcher,  and  Butler  to  Pope.  Imagination,  teeming  with  action  and  character, 
lakes  the  greatest  poets ;  feeling  and  thought  the  next ;  fancy  (by  itself)  the  next ; 
it  the  last.  Thought  by  itself  makes  no  poet  at  all ;  for  the  mere  conclusions  of 
le  understanding  can  at  best  be  only  so  many  intellectual  matters  of  fact.  Feeling, 
rcn  destitute  of  conscious  thought,  stands  a  far  better  poetical  chance  ;  feeling  being 
•ort  of  thought  without  the  process  of  thinking —  a  grasper  of  the  truth  without 
MtDg  it.  And  what  is  very  remarkable,  feeling  seldom  noakes  the  blunders  that 
umght  does.  An  idle  distinction  has  been  made  between  taste  and  judgment. 
aatc  is  the  very  maker  of  judgment.  Put  an  artificial  fruit  in  your  mouth,  or  only 
■ndle  it,  and  you  will  soon  perceive  the  diflerence  between  judging  from  taste  or 
icty  and  judging  from  the  abstract  figment  called  judgment** 

The  following  would  prove,  if  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  had  not  already 
iven  sufficient  evidence  of  his  possession  of  the  poetical  faculty,  that 
he  author  of  the  treatise  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  article,  is 
a  no  slight  degree  qualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  sublime 
abject  which  he  has  so  brilliantly  illustrated : — 

**  What  the  poet  has  to  cultivate  above  all  things  is  love  and  truth ;  what  he 
las  to  avoid,  like  poison,  is  the  fleeting  and  the  false.  He  will  get  no  good  by 
iropostng  to  be  *  in  earnest  at  the  moment.*  His  earnestness  must  be  innate  and 
labitual ;  bom  with  him,  and  felt  to  be  his  most  precious  inheritance.  *  I  expect 
lather  profit  nor  general  fame  by  my  writings,'  says  Coleridge,  in  the  preface  to 
lis  Poems  ;  *  and  I  consider  myself  as  having  been  amply  repaid  without  either. 
Poetry  has  been  to  me  its  own  *  exceeding  great  reward ;  *  it  has  soothed  my  afflictions ; 
t  has  multiplied  and  refined  my  enjoyments  ;  it  has  endeared  solitude  ;  and  it  has 
piven  me  the  habit  of  wishing  to  discover  the  good  and  the  beautiful  in  all  that  meets 
ind  surrounds  me.'  —  Pickering's  edition,  p.  10. 

**  *  Poetry,*  says  Shelley,  *  lifts  the  veil  from  the  hidden  beauty  of  the  world,  and 
taieM  familiar  (^'ects  be  as  if  they  tcere  not  familiar.  It  reproduces  all  that  it  repre- 
ents ;  and  the  impersonations  clothed  in  its  Elysian  light  stand  thenceforward  in 
be  minds  of  those  who  have  once  contemplated  them,  as  memorials  of  that  gentle 
nd  exalted  content  which  extends  itself  over  all  thoughts  and  actions  with  which  it 
lo-ezists.  The  great  secret  of  morals  is  love,  or  a  going  out  of  our  own  nature,  and 
n  identification  of  ourselves  with  the  beautiful  which  exists  in  thought,  action,  or 
tenon,  not  our  own.  A  man,  to  be  greatly  good,  must  imagine  intensely  and  com- 
nrriiensively  ;  he  must  put  himself  in  the  place  of  another,  and  of  many  others :  the 
isins  and  pleasures  of  his  species  must  become  his  own.  The  great  instrument  of 
Doral  good  is  imagination  ;  and  poetry  administers  to  the  effect  by  acting  upon  the 
•use.* —  Essays  and  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  16. 

**  I  would  not  willingly  say  anything  after  perorations  like  these;  but  as  treatises 
o  poetry  may  chance  to  have  auditors  who  think  themselves  called  upon  to  vindicate 
be  superiority  of  what  is  termed  useful  knowledge,  it  may  be  as  well  to  add,  that  if 
be  poet  may  be  allowed  to  pique  himself  on  any  one  thing  more  than  another,  com- 
lared  with  those  who  undervalue  htm,  it  is  on  that  power  of  undervaluing  nol)ody, 
od  no  attainments  different  from  his  own,  which  is  given  him  by  the  very  faculty 
i  imagination  they  despise.  The  greater  includes  the  less.  They  do  not  see  that 
bar  inability  to  comprehend  him  argues  the  smaller  capacity.  No  man  recognises 
he  worth  of  utility  more  than  the  poet :  he  only  desires  that  the  meaning  of  tlie 
erm  may  not  come  short  of  its  greatness,  and  exclude  the  noblest  necessities  of  his 
ellow-creaturcs.  He  is  quite  as  much  pleased,  for  instance,  with  the  facilities  for 
^pid  conveyance  afforded  him  by  the  railroad,  as  the  dullest  confiner  of  its  advan- 
■ges  to  that  single  idea,  or  as  the  greatest  two*idead  man  who  varies  that  single 
dee  with  hugging  himself  on  his  *  buttons'  or  his  good  dinner.     But  he  sees  also 
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the  beauty  of  the  country  through  which  he  passee,  of  the  towns,  of  the  hetrenf,  of 
the  steam-engine  itself,  thundering  and  fuming  along  like  a  magic  borae^  —  of  die 
affections  that  are  carrying,  perhaps,  half  the  passengers  on  their  Journey,  —  nay,  of 
those  of  the  great  two-id«td  man ;  and,  beyond  all  this,  he  discerns  the  incalculable 
amount  of  good,  and  knowledge,  and  refinement,  and  mutual  considerations,  which 
this  wonderful  invention  is  fitted  to  circulate  over  the  globe,  perhaps  to  the  dis- 
placement of  war  itself,  and  certainly  to  the  diffusion  of  millions  of  enjoyments.* 

It  remains  now  for  us  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  this 
work.  With  the  exception  of  the  points  on  which  we  have  franUj 
stated  our  own  impressions,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
present  book  is  the  best  and  the  most  useful,  as  it  is  the  prettiest  and 
most  entertaining,  of  all  the  author's  works.  It  aims  at  utility,  and 
it  is  useful :  it  professes  to  be  frank  and  truthful ;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  pardonable  leaning  to  the  works  of  a  deceased  poet  to 
whom  the  author  was  attached  by  the  most  affectionate  firiendship, 
it  is  an  impartial  book. 

Apart  from  the  instruction  which  it  conveys,  it  is  a  book  of  po^- 
ical  flowers,  culled  by  the  hand  of  taste  from  every  soil  where  they 
have  flourished  sweetest  and  most  beautiful.  We  say  therefore,  in 
conclusion,  that  the  author  had  an  inestimable  object  to  accomplish,  and 
that  he  has  accomplished  that  object  in  a  manner,  with  talent,  and 
with  a  poetic  sympathy  of  feeling,  which  will  add  fresh  laurels  to  those 
which  he  has  already  won  in  his  dearly-loved  fields  of  literature. 


ORPHEUS   AND  EURYDICE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

WHO  OBPHEUS  WAS. 

In  times  of  old,  when  the  gods  and  goddesses 
Walked  the  earth  without  breeks  or  bodices :  — 
When  with  mortals  they  loved  to  drink  and  carouse, 
With  their  pot  and  their  pipe  at  a  public-house  ; 
Drinking  or  smoking  they'd  stop  in  the  middle 
To  hear  jolly  Orpheus  play  his  fiddle. 
A  fiddler  mighty  was  he,  and  some-how 
£[is  fiddle  was  sure  to  kick  up  a  row. 

CHAPTER  n. 

8HOWINQ  HOW  ORPHSUS   GOT  A   WIPE. 

Mysterious  power  of  mighty  Love ! 
Whom  mortals  below  and  gods  above, 
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Whether  they  would  or  would  not,  —  obey ; 
How  did  it  happen  ?     Say  —  oh,  say  I 

One  night  he  was  playing  "  Old  King  Cole," 
—  Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  soul  — 
A  maid  —  of  all  work  —  stood  listening  by, 
A  broom  in  her  hand  and  a  tear  in  her  eye ! 
Her  name  was  Eurydice  —  and,  'tis  said, 
Her  lovely  locks  were  of  classic  red  I 

That  ravishing  strain  too  softly  fell  I 
For  into  her  bosom  the  music  steals ! 

Her  head  turns  round,  and  she  cannot  tell 
Whether  she  stands  on  her  head  or  her  heels ! 
Orpheus  yields  to  Love's  pleasing  doom  I 
He  drops  his  fiddle  —  and  she  her  broom ! 
And  at  once  —  in  those  days  they  never  tarried  — 
They  jumped  over  the  broomstick  —  and  were  married  ! 

CHAPTER  ni. 

HOW  HE   LOST   HER. 

Wliat  horrid  sounds  assail  mine  ear ! 

What  groans  and  lamentations  drear ! 

Tis  Orpheus,  wandering  about  — 

His  beer  is  flat  —  his  pipe  put  out ! 

He  sings  his  sorrows  to  the  moon  — 

Alas  I  his  fiddle's  out  of  tune  I 

Where  is  Eurydice  ?     Oh,  where  ? 

She  isn't  here  —  she  isn't  there  ! 

Eurydice,  the  bright  and  fair ! 

He  sought  her  in  the  two  back  pair ! 

His  voice  is  choked  —  his  tears  fall  thick, 

Eurydice  has  cut  her  stick  ! 

She's  gone !  she's  gone  —  and  left  no  note  behind  her  — 

The  more  he  sought  —  the  more  he  couldn't  find  her 

CHAPTER  IV. 

HOW  HE   FOUND  HER  OUT. 

Close  to  the  lamp-post  —  near  the  corner  shop  — 
Whose  tempting  windows  various  sights  displayed, 
Matches,  red-herrings,  rushlights,  and  French  eggs, 
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Pipes,  pots  of  blacking,  brick-dust  and  black  lead, 
With  other  sweetmeats  —  lived  a  cunning  man. 
Whose  art  all-powerful  could  all  things  tell ;  — 
Who  prigged  the  ticker,,  and  who  smugged  the  swag  — 
Who  smashed  the  greasy — who  did  it,  and  who  didn't;  — 
Him  Orpheus  seeks,  and  tells  his  tearful  tale ! 
The  sage  demands  a  tizzy — and  then  speaks :  — 

"  Man,  thy  lost  wife  is  worser  than  you  think  her— 
Eurydice's  eloped  with  Dick  the  Tinker  ! " 
«*  With  my  pal  Dick  ! "  cried  Orpheus,  "  what  a  sell! 
Where  is  she  now  ?  '*     Said  he  —  "  She's  gone  to  — ! 

Orpheus  resembled,  at  this  news  so  thrilling. 
Him  who  found  sixpence  when  he  lost  a  shilling ! 
Love,  and  revenge,  and  hate,  by  turns  excite  him  ;  — 
He  scorns  the  Tinker,  and  he  longs  to  fight  him ! 
'*  Thus  for  base  tin  her  plighted  faith  to  barter ! 
«  WeU,  if  she's  there,"  said  he,  "  Til  follow  arter." 

CHAPTER  V. 

HOW  THE   FIDDLER   VISITED  THE   "  SHADES "   BELOW. 

"  Facilis  descensus^  says  the  bard,  **Avemu'* 

To  construe  this,  apply  to  your  attorney ; 

He  will  explain — Like  hell,  the  Chancery  gate 

Lies  open  wide,  alluring  to  your  fate ! 

But  to  get  back  —  the  "  revocare  grctdum^ 

The  laws,  like  cat's  claws,  are  like  those  who  made  'em ! 

For  law's  a  luxury  —  without  the  mopuses 

To  gain  your  right,  "  hie  labor  est,  hoc  opus^  is  I 

Orpheus  set  out  with  faltering  steps  and  slow. 

To  find  his  false  one  in  the  realms  below. — 

He  cogitated  :  — "  Pr'aps  the  gods  would  stop  her !" 

For  how  to  get  her  out,  that  was  the  riddle  ? 
At  any  rate  he  was  resolved  to  whop  her :  — 

So  to  beguile  the  way  he  took  his  fiddle. — 

Oh,  wondrous  power  of  music !  art  divine ! 

Whose  magic  infiuence  all  stations  levels :  — 
A  dab,  O  Orpheus  I  wast  thou  in  that  line, 

For  thou  did'st  play  old  Nick  among  the  devils ! 
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Ghosts  flocking  round  with  soft  and  noiseless  tread, 
Charmed  with  thy  song,  forgot  that  they  were  dead ! 
The  Fates  entranced,  forgot  to  cut  their  threads, 

And  stopped  their  shears  to  watch  the  Fiddler's  bow  :  — 
The  gaoler,  Cerberus,  hung  down  his  heads  ;  — 

The  Styx  stuck  fast ;  and  Charon  ceased  to  row  I 
The  Furies  were  no  longer  furious !  and 
Ldon's  treadmill  came  to  a  dead  stand ! 

But  Pluto,  troubled  by  this  strange  confusion, 
And  jealous  of  a  living  man's  intrusion, 
Resolved  to  punish  Orpheus  for  his  freaks  ;  — 
He  summons  him  before  him,  and  thus  speaks :  — 

**  Mortal  !  to  brave  our  poVr  thou  rashly  dared  I 
But  still  tht  courage  merits  some  reward  ; 

To  SHOW  OUR  CLEMENCY  ^OSide]  (tO  PLAGUE  THY  LIPE), 

"We  give  thee  back  Eurydice  thy  wipe. 

But  hark  !    The  Fates  have  entered  this  decree  ;  — 

And  when  they  say  so,  so  the  thing  must  be  ;  — 

That  if  Eurydice,  —  before  the  sun 

Warms  with  his  beams  the  fair  *  Undying  One  '  — 

Speak  but  one  word  —  she's  diddled,  and  you're  done." 

**  Done  ! "  —  said  the  fiddler  —  "  I'm  content ;  — 
Come  along  wife  I "  —  so  away  they  went. 

(  Ghost  solo.) 
Orpheus  has  played  his  fiddle  so  well. 

He  has  raised  Eurydice  out  of ! 

But  if  she  was  good  as  she  was  fair. 
How  the  devil  did  she  get  there  ? 

{Chorus  of  devils.) 
If  she  was  good  as  she  was  fair. 
How  the  devil  did  she  get  there  ? 


CHAPTER  VI. 
the  end. 

On  they  went,  midst  fun  and  laughter  — 

He  before  —  she  following  after  — 

They  groped  their  way,  for  'twas  dark  as  pitch, 

Till  they  saw  the  light,  when  said  he,  "  You  witch,  (?) 
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Fve  got  you  now,  and  Til  lamip  you  well. 
It  shan't  be  for  nothing  you've  gone  to 


You're  a  beauty,  you  are,  to  be  made  a  bride ! 
m  warrant  you,  Mann,  111  tinker  your  hide !" 
"  Tinker  I"  said  she,  —  "  well,  I  never  knew  ! 
Impercnt  wretch  !  this  is  something  new ! 
Take  care,  old  boy,  I  don't  tinker  you  !"  — 

She  raised  up  her  arm  —  as  of  old  —  but,  alas ! 
The  doom  of  the  Fates  now  came  to  pass  ; 
Arms  —  legs  —  and  all  but  the  tongue  of  the  fair. 
Melt  into  thin  and  empty  air ! 
She's  a  ghost  again !    She  can't  do  what  she  likes  — 
In  vain  she  threatens  —  in  vain  she  strikes ;  — 
Back  she  must  go  —  there's  no  denial  — 
Before  Judge  Minos  to  take  her  trial :  — 
Her  last  words  sound  amidst  sobs  and  tears  — 
"  Oh  !  —  could  I  but  give  him  a  box  on  the  ears  ! "  - 
(  7%e  Fates  were  cunning  — far^  old  or  youngy 
What  can  control  a  womarCs  tongue  f) 

Orpheus  bore  the  shock  so  rude 
With  all  a  fiddler's  fortitude  :  — 
He  smoked  his  pipe,  and  he  drunk  his  pot, 
And  never  was  known  to  lament  his  lot. 
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THE  PRESS. 

lK  event  has  occurred  during  the  month  which  has  made  some  noise, 
ad  has  attracted  much  observation.  The  circumstance  itself — apart 
X)m  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  being  involved  in  its  dis- 
ussion  —  may  be  considered  very  trifling  ;  but  the  importance  of  the 
aestion  mixed  up  with  it  is  very  great :  that  question  is  the  position 
F  THE  Press  in  this  country. 

In  these  times  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  deny  the  prodigious 
ifluence  of  the  Press  on  all  classes  of  society,  from  the  highest  to 
he  lowest ;  that  it  has  become  the  daily  mental  sustenance  of  hun- 
reds  of  thousands  ;  that  it  has  power  to  set  up  or  to  pull  down  the 
trongest  ministry.  These  are  truths  not  to  be  denied ;  and  those  few 
^ho  deny  it  with  their  tongues  confess  it  by  their  fears. 

It  becomes  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  therefore,  that  the 
ontrollers  of  this  mighty  engine  of  good  or  ill  should  be  of  a  class  and 
•f  a  character  commensurate  with  the  high  duties  which  they  have  to 
Perform ;  and  it  is  clearly  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  society  to 
>aaign  to  them  that  social  position  which  is  due  to  the  talents  which 
kre  necessary  for  their  vocation,  and  to  the  influence  which  they 
ixercise  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  Anything  that  tends  to 
legrade  the  conductors  of  the  Press  pollutes  the  source  from  which 
>nl7  truth  and  virtuous  thoughts  should  follow ;  and  the  mistaken 
leglect  of  society  reacts  on  society  itself  with  most  pernicious  eflect. 
But  before  we  proceed  to  ofler  any  further  observations,  we  shall  lay 
>efore  our  readers  the  facts  of  the  case. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  left  the  House  of  Lords  one 
:iight,  seemingly  supported  by  another  nobleman ;  and  the  reporters  of 
:lie  Morning  Post  newspaper,  being  well  aware  of  the  deep  interest 
pvhich  the  country  takes  in  the  health  of  the  illustrious  Duke, 
tuistened  to  make  it  known  to  the  world  in  the  usual  way.  Unfor- 
tunately the  reporter  made  a  mistake  in  supposing  that  the  Duke  was 
ilL  The  following  is  the  account  of  the  aflair  in  the  Morning  Post 
C  Apra  19th) : 

"  We  believe  it  will  be  conceded  that  we  seldom  fall  into  even  any 
of  those  accidental  errors  that  must  be  unavoidable  in  the  management 
of  a  newspaper  establishment ;  and  we  feel  assured  of  this  admission, 
even  from  our  most  ardent  political  opponents,  that  we  are  incapable 
of  deviating  into  intentional  misrepresentation  upon  any  subject. 
That  we  have  erred,  therefore,  in  putting  forth  a  groimdless  alarm  as 
to  the  state  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  health  in  our  journal  of 
^'csterday  will,  we  feel  convinced,  be  attributed  solely  to  an  *  unto- 
'Vrard '  accident,  arising  from  circumstances  which,  although  in  fact 
Unsubstantial,  were  not  altogether  without  an  appearance  of  reality. 
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It  is  as  gencrallj  known  as  it  was  regretted  at  the  time,  that,  on  a 
former  occasion,  his  Grace  was  suddenly  seized  with  illness  in  the 
House — happily  of  a  temporary  nature — and  was  conveyed  to  Apsley 
House  in  a  condition  that  gave  pain  to  the  whole  nation  ;  and  on  that 
occasion  his  Grace  quitted  his  seat  and  left  the  House  of  Lords, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  Noble  Peer  (we  believe,  Lord  EHlenborough), 
almost  precisely  under  similar  circumstances  to  those  which  attended 
his  apparent  departure  from  the  House  on  Thursday  evening.  It 
appears  by  his  Grace's  letter,  however,  that  on  Thuwday  it  was  his 
Grace  who  gave  support  to  a  nobleman,  whose  infirmity  required  safe 
conduct,  by  taking  his  arm,  and  it  is  impossible  that  any  can  rejoice 
more  than  we  do  at  his  Grace's  ability  to  afford  that  aid,  or  can  more 
sincerely  desire  its  duration.  We  think,  therefore,  his  Grace  has 
been  rather  too  hard  upon  us  in  attributing  wilful  misrepresentatioiL 
Who  would  wilfully  misrepresent  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  state  of 
health  ?  No ;  our  error  arose  from  an  impression  that  prevailed  in 
the  galleries  of  the  House  at  the  time,  that  the  Noble  Duke  was  reallj 
obliged  to  quit  the  House  through  illness,  and  had  been  assisted,  as 
on  a  former  occasion,  to  his  carriage,  which  led  our  reporter  to  notice 
the  circumstance  of  the  Duke's  departure  in  his  report.  We,  how- 
ever, not  resting  on  this  authority  alone,  sent  to  make  inquiry  at  his 
Grace's  residence,  when  the  answer  given,  we  regret  to  say,  must 
have  been  misunderstood  by  the  person  who  was  instructed  on  the 
occasion.  The  Duke's  most  zealous  friends  (and  where  are  they  not 
to  be  found  ?)  cannot  feel  more  gratified  than  we  do  at  his  excellent 
state  of  health ;  and  if  we  ever  allude  to  any  deterioration  of  it,  it  ia 
only  because  we  know  that  he  is  not,  what  we  should  wish  him  to  be 
in  Ufe,  as  he  is  in  fame,  immortal. 

"  The  subjoined  letter,  though  dated  at  eleven  A.M.,  only  reached  ni 
at  ten  minutes  before  two  in  the  afternoon  of  yesterday,  and  we  lost 
not  a  moment  in  giving  publicity  to  it  in  a  third  edition  of  our  paper. 
We  now  repeat  it. 

"  •  London,  April  18.  1845,  Eleven  ajl 

"  ^  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  presents  his  compliments 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post 

" '  His  attention  has  just  been  directed  to  two  paragraphs  in  the 
Morning  Post  of  this  morning  respecting  himself,  which,  considering 
the  following  circumstances,  the  Duke  must  consider  as  neither  more 
nor  less  than  wilfully  false. 

"  *  It  is  true  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  during  the  debate,  got  np 
from  his  place,  and  gave  the  assistance  of  his  arm  to  a  Noble  Lord 
standing  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  who,  it  is  well  known,  has  the 
misfortune  of  being  blind,  and  conducted  him  towards  the  door  of  the 
House,  when  he  placed  him  under  the  care  of  another  person. 

*^  ^  The  Duke  then  returned  to  his  place,  in  which  he  remained  till 
the  House  adjourned,  and  even  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  the 
business  transacted. 

'"A  person  called  at  the  Duke's  house  last  night  at  ekven  o'doek, 
not  twelve,  to  inquire  how  the  Duke  was :  the  answer  was,  jpeffeeAf 
welly  and  not  that  he  was  convalescent. 
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'  The  Duke  has  stated  these  facts  as  the  foundation  for  his  request 
the  editor  of  the  Morning  Post  will  be  pleased  to  give  a  positive 
radiation  to  the  paragraphs  above  referred  to ;  and  the  editor  will 
leased  to  give  directions  that  when  his  name  is  inserted  in  his 
r,  in  future,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  made  the  matter 
falsehood. 

*  TheDuke  makes  this  request,  first  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  manj, 
next  to  save  himself  some  trouble. 

•  To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post.'  ** 

ow  we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  had  the  Duke  been  aware  of  the 
d  in  which  a  newspaper  is  conducted,  he  would  not  have  written 
better  which  we  have  quoted,  charging  the  editor  of  the  paper 
.  "falsehood."  It  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  the  editor  of  a 
Ion  newspaper  appears  in  the  reporter's  gallery  at  the  House  of 
Is  or  the  House  of  Commons.  The  duties  of  a  parliamentary  re- 
er  are  quite  distinct  from  the  duty  of  an  editor :  they  certainly 
ander  his  control ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  the  editor  of  a  news- 
sr  to  be  cognizant  personally  of  the  facts  which  are  forwarded  by 
gents  for  insertion.  He  may  be  mistaken  in  the  fitness  of  the 
it  to  be  employed ;  but  that  is  another  question :  he  might  be 
ged  on  that  account  with  negligence  or  imprudence,  but  not  with 
ikood ;  especially  when  the  case  occurs  as  at  present,  that  the 
>r  gives  publicity  to  a  fact  which  he  believes  to  be  true,  but 
;h  he  at  the  same  time  deplores  in  sympathy  with  his  readers, 
this  particular  case,  as  we  have  before  observed,  excepting  so  far 
ic  name  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  concerned,  is  a  trifling 
ter  :  it  is  the  position  of  the  Press  that  is  the  matter  of  import- 
s ;  and  on  that  point  we  extract,  as  a  specimen  of  what  has  been 

on  the  subject,  the  following  remarks  of  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
I  a  question  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics  ;  but  it  is  one  in 
ch  all  literary  men  are  deeply  interested,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 

we  have  given  to  the  subject  so  large  a  portion  of  these  pages. 
1  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  says  (April  24th),  — 

In  a  batch  of  Peers  just  made  in  France  we  fiind  the  name  of 
Bcount  Victor  Hugo,  the  celebrated  poet,'  who  has  been  advanced 
ills  dignity  in  company  with  generals,  capitalists,  and  other  leading 
lonages  in  the  neighbouring  empire.  We  know  not  whether  the 
count's  peerage  and  his  title  bear  the  same  date ;  the  latter,  at 
t,  has  not  been  assumed  until  now,  nor  has  it  figured  upon  any 
nment  (whether  romance,  ballad,  or  tragedy)  bearing  the  Noble 
r's  name. 

In  the  list  with  M.  Hugo  appears  M.  Bertin  de  Vaux,  the  pro- 
itor  of  the  Journal  des  Dihats,  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  his  father 
before  him.  Strange  promotions  these  appear  in  our  free 
ntry,  where  it  would  be  something  absurd  to  fancy  Viscount 
nnas  Moore  or  Earl  William  Wordsworth  assuming  the  coronet 
ermine ;  or  Mr.  Walter  taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or 
chief  of  the  Post  or  the  Herald^  after  supporting  the  Government 
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worthily  at  his  printing-office  in  Shoe  Lane  in  the  morning,  going 
down  to  support  it  hy  his  vote  at  Westminster  in  the  evening,  cheek 
by  jowl  with  other  Noble  Peers  there. 

"  Now  fancy  what  would  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  say 
to  find  a  comrade  in  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Post!  What  would 
he  say  ?  There  is  something  frightful  in  the  very  idea  of  such  a 
collision.  Soldiers  with  swords  may  open  the  gates  of  the  House  of 
Peers ;  Bishops,  conspicuous  for  piety  and  for  editing  Greek  plays, 
may  get  a  seat  for  life  there ;  lawyers  may  hope,  by  much  practice, 
genius,  and  virtue,  to  get  their  names  inscribed  in  Burke ;  Mr. 
Fitzroy  Kelly  may  die  a  lord,  but  the  learned  gentleman's  kundress 
has  as  much  chance  as  her  equal  in  the  social  scale —  the  man  of 
letters.  Let  us,  however,  for  one  daring  moment,  suppose  the  editor 
of  the  Post  arrived  to  take  his  place ;  and  what  would  F.  M.  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  say  to  him  ?  He  would  say,  *  You  a  Lord !  I  hardly 
consider  you  to  be  a  man.  I  scarcely  consider  you  worthy  of  the 
semblance  of  politeness,  or  the  conmion  decencies  of  language.  If 
you  make  an  incorrect  statement  about  me,  I  give  you  the  lie !  Be- 
gone !     Give  me  no  more  trouble,  and  tell  me  no  more  lies.' 

"  This  is  the  gist  of  F.  M.'s  note,  published  in  our  Saturday's  paper. 
The  Post  fancies  the  F.  M.  is  sick,  and  says  so.  The  F.  M.  says  the 
statement  is  ^  wilfully  false,'  and  requests  the  editor  to  take  care  that 
no  mo^e  "  falsehoods  "  are  told  concerning  him.  The  F.  M.*s  gracious 
letter  runs  through  all  the  newspapers,  and  is  taken  up  by  the  Press 
with  a  sort  of  glee.  There  is  no  remonstrance  made,  no  protest 
against  the  F.  M.'8  words,  that  they  are  grossly  insulting ;  that  no 
man,  not  even  a  newspaper  editor,  is  to  be  accused  of  a  lie  lightly; 
that  no  F.  M.,  however  famous  his  name,  great  his  age,  or  testy  his 
disposition,  has  a  right  to  use  this  kind  of  language  towfurds  men  pre- 
tending to  decency  of  character ;  not  a  word  is  heard  of  remonstrance 
against  this  outrage,  and  it  is  passed  over  as  if  it  was  the  usual  and 
proper  style  of  intercourse  between  great  people  and  the  Press. 

"  Now,  let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  that  F.  M.  the  Duke  of  Dal- 
matia  were  to  address  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  a  French  journal,  giTing 
it  the  lie,  as  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  pleased  to  do  in  this 
country,  we  wager  that  there  is  not  one  Parisian  journal  of  any  party 
but  would  take  up  the  cause  for  his  neighbour's  sake  and  for  his  own, 
and  that  Marshal  Soult  would  be  led  such  a  life  as  should  cause  him, 
if  not  to  repent  his  way^  at  least  to  amend  them,  and  to  be  chary 
henceforth  how  he  used  such  language  towards  members  of  a  great, 
powerful,  and  honourable  profession.  Here  there  is  no  such  feeling. 
A  journalist  is  insulted  by  a  great  man,  and  all  his  brethren  iqppland 
as  if  it  were  in  the  natural  course  of  things.  They  like  it — they  like 
to  see  a  comrade  bullied,  despised,  and  degraded.  And,  to  be  sure, 
what  right  have  we  to  complain,  when  the  victim  himself  bears  his 
punishment  with  such  a  charming  meekness  ?  '  We  think,'  says  the 
Posty  <  his  Grace  has  been  rather  too  hard  upon  us  in  attriboting 
wilful  misrepresentation.  Who  would  willingly  misrepres^it  his 
Grace's  health  ?  We,  for  our  part,  wish  him  to  be  in  life  as  he  is  lo 
famcy  IMMORTAL ! '     It  certainly  is  '  rather  hard,'  because  yoo  are 
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nistaken  about  an  old  gentleman's  health,  to  be  accused  of  propa- 
gating vrilful  falsehoods.  The  language  is  rather  hard,  and  the 
learing  it,  we  should  have  thought,  harder  still :  but  no ;  what 
ight  to  the  courtesies  of  life,  or  to  the  privileges  of  feeling,  have  men 
>elonging  to  the.English  Press  ?  What  right  have  they  to  aspire  to  a 
lecent  social  rank,  or  to  demand  a  common  civil  treatment?  Here 
re  have  the  proper  rule  of  politeness  (can  we  doubt  it,  as  it  comes 
rom  a  contemporary  so  notoriously  fashionable  ?).  The  rule  is,  gen- 
lemen  of  the  Newspaper  Press,  you  are  not  to  fancy  yourselves  gen- 
lemen  at  all :  it  is  ignorance  and  impertinence  on  your  part  to  expect 
o  lay  claim  to  common  courtesy :  far  from  it ;  when  a  lie  is  flung  in 
rour  face,  your  duty  is  to  swallow  it ;  when  you  are  insulted  by  a 
rreat  man,  your  duty  is  to  go  down  blubbering  on  your  knees,  and 
>ray  his  Grace  may  be  immortal.'* 

It  was  necessary  to  place  before  our  readers  the  above  extract  from 
'he  Morning  Chronicle  in  order  that  they  may  understand  the  follow- 
ing remarks  of  the  Morning  Post  The  latter  paper  extracts  the 
Chroniclers  remarks  in  its  journal  of  the  24th  of  April,  and  thus  com- 
nents  on  them :  — 

**  If  we  were  merely  to  consult  our  own  feelings  we  should  assuredly 
Ekbet&in  from  any  public  notice  of  the  observations  we  have  just 
(quoted ;  but  as  they  will  in  all  probability  meet  the  eyes  of  some 
whose  good  opinion  we  value  very  highly,  we  are  induced,  though 
with  great  reluctance,  to  obtrude  upon  general  attention  a  matter  that 
assumes  a  form  somewhat  personal  to  ourselves. 

"  In  doing  this  it  will  become  necessary  to  go  a  little  beyond  the 
point  in  which  we  are  peculiarly  concerned  ;  because  the  Morning 
Chronicle  has  mixed  up,  with  the  remarks  of  which  we  are  made  the 
subject,  some  allusion  to  the  claims  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  our 
fortune  to  belong  upon  the  respect  and  consideration  of  society. 

"  The  conduct  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  pursue,  in  reference  to  a  letter 
recently  addressed  to  us  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  is  the 
topic  which  the  Chronicle  has  selected  for  commentary.  If  we  had 
feAt  any  doubts  as  to  the  course  we  took  on  that  occasion,  they  would 
have  been  removed  by  the  unsolicited  expressions  of  approval  that 
have  reached  us  from  many  most  respectable  individuals ;  but  we 
never  entertained  any  such  doubts.  It  was  our  misfortune  to  give 
circulation  to  a  rumour,  that  afterwards  proved  to  be  unfounded,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  health.  No  one  who  knows 
the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  his  Grace  on  this  point  —  and  we  know 
it  well  —  could  feel  surprised  that  the  publication  annoyed  him,  or 
that  he  should  have  expressed  his  annoyance.  For  the  precise  terms 
in  which  the  Noble  Duke  couched  his  remonstrance,  we  confess,  we 
were  not  prepared.  They  were  not  such  as  we  should  have  expected 
his  Grace  to  select,  and  certainly  not  those  that  we  thought  in  fair- 
ness applicable  to  ourselves.  We  at  once  said  so.  We  expressed 
our  belief  that  the  Duke  had  treated  us  harshly ;  but  we  endeavoured 
to  convey  our  meaning  in  the  language  that  any  man  of  good  taste  or 
good  feeling  would  alone  have  thought  of  using  towards  one  to  whom, 
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as  members  of  the  British  community,  we  owed  so  deep  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 

"  We  should  have  felt  ashamed  of  ourselves  if  anj  thought  so  &b« 
surd  or  so  wicked  as  that  of  personal  revenge  had  for  a  m(Hiient 
crossed  our  minds.  There  have  occurred  cases  within  our  experience, 
where  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  have  been  concerned, 
in  which  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  seek,  what  we  promptly  obtained— 
retractation  of  unguarded  or  offensive  words.  But  there  are  some 
persons  who  cannot  give  offence,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  of 
the  number.  We  must  be  convinced  that  a  son  would  be  justified  in 
noticing  with  hostile  intentions  a  hasty  expression  inadvertently  used 
by  his  father,  before  we  could  persuade  ourselves  to  adopt  such  t 
course  towards  a  man  whose  tide  to  our  respect  does  not  rest  on  his 
patent  of  nobility. 

"  The  illustration  founded  on  what  might  have  taken  place  in 
France  under  similar  circumstances  involves  a  question  that  we  would 
willingly  refrain  from  discussing.  It  is  forced  upon  us,  however ; 
and  with  the  straightforward  honesty  that  we  hope  always  to  practise, 
we  say  at  once  that  the  cases  are  not  analogous.  The  social  position 
of  the  press  is  vastly  higher  in  France  than  it  is  here ;  and  the  reason 
for  this  difference  is  obvious.  In  France,  when  a  man  becomes  & 
journalist,  he  does  not  feel  it  necessary  to  cease  to  be  a  gentleman. 
In  England,  unfortunately,  there  are  some  persons  who  so  feel  or  as- 
sume this  necessity,  that  one  can  have  no  sympathy  with  them  when 
they  complain  that  society  looks  askance  at  them. 

"  The  coarse  personalities  in  which  some  public  writers  of  this 
country  indulge,  and  the  moral  irregularities  that  others  appear  to 
have  a  pride  in  parading,  cannot  fail  to  estrange  the  kindly  feeling  of 
all  by  whom  gentlemanly  manners  and  personal  respectability  ire 
held  in  esteem.  Under  these  circumstances  —  and  we  have  not  ex- 
aggerated them  —  is  it  wonderful  that,  without  using  due  discrimini- 
tion,  society  should  shrink  from  contact  with  members  of  the  news- 
paper press,  or  that  among  the  really  respectable  of  the  class  there 
should  be  wanting  that  esprit  de  corps  which  would  on  other  aoooonts 
be  so  desirable,  though  they  dare  not  show  it,  lest  they  should  be 
mixed  up  in  public  estimation  with  men  whom  in  private  they  know 
to  be  unworthy  ? 

"^Until  some  attempt  is  made  to  reform  the  evil  of  which  we  have 
been  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit  the  existence,  let  us  hear  no 
more  of  the  degraded  social  position  of  the  newspaper  press.  When 
men  cannot  write  of  each  other  like  gentlemen  —  and  we  need  not  go 
far  for  proof  of  this  —  they  have  no  right  to  expect  that  societf  wiO 
consider  them  to  be  gentlemen  themselves." 

On  this  subject  it  may  be  permitted  to  us  to  extract  from  a  work 

Sublished  last  year  by  Saunders  and  Otley  of  Conduit  Street  (^  The 
[an  without  a  Profession  **),  the  following  observations  :  — 

*' '  Besides,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  write  for  a  newspaper  as  people  sup- 
pose. A  man  may  be  a  good  scholar,  a  profound  thinks,  and  a 
vigilant  observer  of  passing  events,  without  being  able  to  write  for  a 
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newspaper.  Tlie  power  of  writing  a  leading  article  for  a  newspaper 
18  a  t€ici  which  few  possess,  and  which  I  have  known  many,  with  all 
their  learning  and  diligence,  unable  to  acquire.  It  requires  a  large 
amount  of  information  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  a  readiness  of 
application  that  must  never  be  at  fault,  or  the  writer  will  fail.  For 
remember,  the  editor  is  always  writing  against  time,  and  the  inexor- 
able printer  must  have  his  copy,  so  that  there  is  no  time  to  revise  and 
amend ;  but  as  slip  after  slip  is  written,  the  devil  snatches  it  away, 
and  one  half  is  usually  set  up  in  print  before  the  other  half  is  written. 
This  exacts  a  decision  of  thought,  and  a  facility  of  writing,  which, 
like  poetry,  seems  ratlier  a  gift  of  nature  than  an  acquired  faculty. 

^^ '  As  to  the  brevity  which  you  speak  of,  that  is  the  most  difficult 
task  of  all,  as  you  would  soon  find,  if  you  had  to  write  them  day  after 
day  without  intermission.  Diffuseness  in  aleading  article  is  like  water 
added  to  brandy  ^  what  it  gains  in  quantity,  it  loses  in  quality.  It 
is  comparatively  easy  to  write  a  long  article ;  but  to  be  able  on  the 
instant  —  without  previous  consideration  —  without  having  time  to 
oofDsult  books,  or  dates,  or  authorities  —  to  concentrate  the  pith  and 
marrow  of  an  argument  in  a  few  sentences  ;  —'  to  grasp,  as  it  were, 
intuitively,  the  real  question  at  issue,  and  to  present,  in  a  striking 
point  of  view,  that  particular  truth  or  illustration  which  the  public 
ndnd  is  prepared  to  receive  and  would  be  disappointed  to  miss,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  difficult  operations  of  the  human 
mind.' 

"  *  I  can  easily  understand,'  said  Frank  Coverley,  *  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  write  concisely  than  diffusely  ;  as  it  is  easier  to  compose 
a  long  description  than  an  epigram.' 

•^  *  Just  so.  I  say  this  in  reply  to  your  mistake  about  the  facility  of 
newspaper  writing ;  and  my  object  is  to  show  you  that  to  write  well 
for  a  newspaper  is  very  difficult ;  and  presuming  that  you  possess  the 
faculty,  that  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  get  the  opportunity  of  exer- 
daing  it.  And  supposing  that  you  have  both  the  power  and  the  op- 
pcntonity,  I  should  earnestly  advise  any  friend  of  mine  to  turn  his 
attention  to  anything  rather  than  to  so  laborious,  so  precarious,  and 
80  unthankful  an  emplo3rment  as  a  newspaper  editor.' 

"  *  He  exercises  great  power,'  observed  Frank  Coverley ;  *  and  the 
exercise  of  power  is  always  pleasurable.  WThat  an  inspiring  thought 
it  must  be,  to  consider  that  the  words  which  you  write  will  be  shot 
forth,  almost  before  the  ink  with  which  you  pen  them  is  dry,  to  the 
four  comers  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  power  of  a  single  mind  may 
sway  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  by  the  magic  of  its 
eloquence !  What  is  the  power  of  oratory  compared  with  the  power 
of  the  press!  The  voice  can  reach  but  a  few  hundreds,  but  the 
writer's  audience  are  millions !  What  a  glorious  thought !  to  be  the 
guide  —  the  instructor  —  the  mental  ruler  of  countless  numbers  of 
your  fellow-men !  I  am  enthusiastic  perhaps,  but  to  my  mind  there 
cannot  be  a  higher  or  more  honourable  vocation.' 

"  *  Yours  is  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  and  inexperience,  but  you  little 
think  of  the  pains  and  penalties  which  accompany  the  position,  so 
enviable  in  your  eyes,  of  the  editor  of  a  newspin>er.     Like  you,  I  once 
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indulged  in  all  those  high  imaginings  which  you  have  expressed  ^rith 
so  much  poetical  illusion.  Bat  I  have  been  ail  my  life  connected 
with  the  press,  and  I  know  well  the  secret  sufferings,  and  the 
consuming  heart-burnings  of  those  mysterious  director!  of  publie 
opinion.' 

"  *  You  surprise  me,*  said  Frank  Coverley ;  *  I  had  a  more  favouraWc 
idea  of  the  position  of  an  editor.' 

'' '  The  position  of  an  editor ! '  said  the  old  man,  warming  as  he 
proceeded,  and  giving  vent  to  the  feelings  which  had  struggled  within 
him  for  years ;  —  *  What  are  editors  of  newspapers  ?  They  are  a 
proscribed  class  in  society.  The  literary  profession,  in  any  shape  in 
this  country,  is  disesteemed,  and  condemns  its  professors  to  exduaan 
from  all  public  employments ;  but  the  position  of  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper  is  the  most  unfavourable  of  all.  An  avowed  author  maj 
attain  fame  and  fortune ;  the  editor  never  can  attain,  as  editor,  eitiiv 
the  one  or  the  other.  In  his  arduous  and  consuming  labours^  he 
must  be  content  to  forego  all  the  commendation  and  applause  which 
arc  rendered  to  a  successful  author  appearing  by  name  before  the 
public.  But  this  is  not  th^  only  sacrifice  that  must  be  endured  hj 
the  writer  in  a  newspaper.  He  is  a  writer  —  not  an  author ;  to  the 
dignity  of  the  latter  title  he  cannot  arrive.  He  must  be  content  with 
his  anonymous  influence  ;  and  in  that  capacity  he  must  submit  to 
see  his  best  thoughts  and  his  choicest  compositions  feloniously  ap* 
propriatcd  by  others,  who  enjoy  the  credit  of  them  —  and  why?  be- 
cause, as  a  writer  unknown,  he  cannot  claim  his  property — there  is 
no  personalty  attached  to  it.  And  when  he  is  known,  what  is  his 
condition  ?  He  must  live  among  men  as  a  person  not  understood ; 
in  a  position  undefined  ;  suspected  as  a  spy,  hated  as  a  critic,  feared 
as  a  judge,  envied  for  his  secret  political  influence,  and  contemned  for 
Ids  open  social  insignificance.' 

"  *  You  look  on  the  worst  side  of  the  picture.' 

*^ '  It  is  the  true  picture ;  for  what  is  an  editor  ?  An  editor  is  a 
thing  intangible,  not  admitting  of  corporeal  illustration.  DeriTing 
much  of  his  influence  from  the  mystery  of  his  identity,  he  loses^  fron 
the  want  of  that  identity,  the  public  consideration,  which  might 
otherwise  attend  him  as  an  eloquent  writer ;  and  the  sympathy,  the 
good-will,  and  the  friendship  of  those  of  his  fellow-citizens  who  are 
capable  of  appreciating  his  talents,  are  lost  to  him,  from  the  iscdatkn 
of  his  solitariness  and  seclusion.  Continually  in  a  false  positiofi  — 
high  in  mind  and  aspirations,  and  low  in  fortune  and  expectancies— 
he  is  ever  on  the  threshold  of  the  Temple  of  Fame,  which  he  is  never 
allowed  to  enter.  He  labours,  he  meditates,  and  he  writes  ;  and  he 
exercises  his  portion  of  a  gigantic  influence  which  sustidns  or  orer- 
throws  ministries  and  dynasties  ;  but  no  political  distinction  is  the 
result  of  his  power,  as  no  social  position  is  the  re¥rard  of  his  merit 
He  lives  unknown  to  the  world  for  which  he  has  laboured,  and  which, 
perhaps,  he  has  incalculably  benefited ;  —  and  when  he  dies,  he  ktvei 
no  name  behind  him,  and  his  grave  is  as  unhonoured  as  his  life  was 
unrewarded.' 

*'  *  Your  description  id  a  sad  one  ! ' 
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*^ '  It  id  a  true  one.  And  more' —  sboold  his  name  ever  be  men- 
med  after  his  death,  it  is  merely  as  a  ''  newspaper  editor,**  who  has 
}  light  to  be  cksded  among  authors.  And  his  degradation  and  ex- 
aaioii  from  loeial  privileges  is  can*ied  even  beyond  the  grave  ;  for 
e  cdaim  of  his  widow  or  his  orphan  would  be  refused  by  the  bene- 
lent  institution  established  in  aid  of  the  distress  of  literary  men, 
cause  the  *^  editor"  has  not  happened  to  give  his  thoughts  to  the  world 

the  shape  of  a  book  bound  in  boards.' 
**  *  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? ' 

••  *  There  is  an  institution  called  "  The  Literary  Fund,"  which  ex- 
ndfl  its  relief,  in  a  small  way,  to  literary  men  in  extreme  pecuniary 
fficolties  ;  and  so  far  as  its  means  will  allow,  it  does  some  good,  and 
has  been  generally  well  conducted;  but  it  is  against  its  rules  to 
gist  that  class  of  literary  men  which  consists  of  editors  of  news- 
ipers.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  is  not 
inaidered  a  literary  man,  but  a  something  per  se^  belonging  to  no 
sfined  class,  and  without  any  fixed  occupation,  or  personal  public 
entity. 

^  *  And  yet,  if  any  one  deserves  to  be  designated  a  literary  man, 
urely  it  is  an  editor,  for  he  has  to  write  on  all  subjects.' 

**  •  Yes ;  and  without  the  advantage  of  leisure  and  preparation :  he 

always  writing  against  time,  which  wears  the  brain  more  than  any 
fcher  description  of  mental  labour.  But  the  misfortune  of  an  editor 
r  a  newspaper  is,  that  he  not  only  participates  in  the  general  dis- 
iteem  in  which  the  literary  profession  is  regarded  in  this  country, 
at  he  is  shut  out  from  the  few  advantages  which  are  possessed  by 
Qthors  who  come  before  the  public  by  name.' 

"  *  It  seems  to  me  a  great  mistake,'  observed  Frank  Coverley,  *  for 
)ciety  to  undervalue  the  merits  of  those  of  its  members  who  supply 
's  intellectual  food.' 

^ '  It  is  a  great  mistake.  The  experience  of  my  own  observation 
as  impressed  me  deeply  with  the  conviction  of  the  injustice  and  the 
QDpolicy  of  society  in  its  denial  of  tlie  fair  and  legitimate  claims  to 
fcB  distinctions  of  the  literary  profession.  For  it  may  be  considered 
8  a  social  axiom,  that  in  proportion  to  the  public  consideration  and 
he  public  reward,  will  be  the  quality  of  any  social  class.  If  the 
iterary  profession  be  contemned  or  disesteemed,  its  members  will  be 
B8B  likely  to  deserve  public  esteem  or  consideration.  On  the  con- 
rary,  in  proportion  as  the  literary  profession  is  admitted  and  encou- 
aged,  and  raised  in  the  social  scale,  so  will  those  of  the  highest  minds 
nd  of  the  purest  integrity  —  and  this  observation  applies  especially 
0  the  editors  of  newspapers  —  be  inclined  to  enrol  themselves  among 
ts  members,  and  be  proud  to  acknowledge  themselves  of  its  pro- 
'ession.' 

**  *  They  manage  these  things  better  in  France,'  said  Frank. 

<<  <  Tes  :  there  the  literary  man  is  respected  ;  he  has  a  fixed  and 
acknowledged  position ;  his  mental  value  is  not  depreciated  because 
if  the  smallness  of  his  fortune,  nor  is  his  wealth  regarded  as  the 
riterion  of  his  talent.     But  in  this  country,  money  is  every  thing  ; 
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and  it  would  be  a  hopeless  and  impossible  task  to  convince  the  vulgtr, 
whose  name  is  Legion,  that  a  man  without  money  can  be  worth  anj- 
thing  else,  as  it  is  needless  for  a  man  with  money  to  be  worth  any- 
thing else.  For  money  comprehends  within  itself  all  things,  and 
endows  its  happy  possessor,  in  this  country,  with  all  perfectioni 
Having  money,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  pretensions  to  other  qualifi- 
cations ;  without  it,  you  may  put  forward  the  highest  qualificaticms 
in  vain.  Be  honest  —  be  virtuous  —  be  distinguished  for  all  that  » 
good  and  great  in  virtuous  qualities  and  literary  acquirements;  all 
these  will  not  advance  you  one  step  '—  will  not  procure  for  you  the 
slightest  public  consideration — nor  help  you  one  jot  to  get  your 
bread.  But,  "  Get  money,"  and  then  "  all  other  tilings  will  be  given 
unto  thee." '  " 
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TALES    OF   THE    COLONIES. 

SECOND   SEBIES. 
BY  CHARLES   ROWCROFT. 


THE  BUSHRANGER  OF  VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  gallant  brig  had  nearly  reached  the  entrance  of  D'Entrecasteaux' 
channel  when  the  squall  from  Mount  Wellington  ceased  as  suddenly 
as  it  rose  ;  and  presently  the  wind  was  lulled  into  a  calm.  The  ex- 
perienced mate,  however,  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  this  suspicious 
suspension  of  the  blast. 

"  What  are  we  going  to  have  now  ?  "  he  said  to  the  leader  of  the 
bushrangers,  whom  in  his  capacity  of  pilot  it  was  his  duty  to  consult : 
^  I  don't  like  this  lull ;  they  are  only  getting  ready  a  fresh  hand  to  the 
bellows,  I  fancy.  I  suppose  the  wind  shifts  on  this  side  of  the  world 
much  as  it  does  on  t'other.  I  think  the  bank  right -a-head — to  the 
south,  yonder — begins  to  rise." 

"  You  are  quite  right,*'  replied  the  supposed  pilot ;  **  and  with  such 
a  man  as  you  on  board  you  have  no  need  of  a  pilot ;  the  vessel  is  quite 
safe  in  your  hands :  you  seem  to  know  the  ways  of  the  winds  in  the 
New  World  as  well  as  if  you  had  been  bom  among  them.  A  better 
seaman  I  never " 

"  Avast  there,  mate ! "  said  the  honest  officer  ;  "  you  give  us  too  much 
of  that ;  why  you  have  got  the  gift  of  the  gab  like  a  sea-lawyer  I  To 
be  sure  this  is  not  the  first  time  I've  looked  the  winds  in  the  face.  But 
we  had  better  try  to  put  her  head  about ;  if  it  comes  on  to  blow  from 
the  south,  it  will  be  a  fair  wind  for  us  up  the  channeL" 
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"  Better  get  out,"  said  the  pilot,  "  and  have  sea  room :  when  it  comes 
on  to  blow  from  the  southward  it  always  blows  great  gims ;  and  this 
is  a  nasty  channel  to  be  sticking  in — full  of  shoals  and  rocks  and  head- 
lands stretching  out  in  every  direction." 

"  You  seem  to  have  taken  a  great  dislike  to  the  channel,"  replied 
the  mate  :  "  for  my  part  I  don't  see  any  great  harm  in  it ;  and  Horse- 
man says  it's  good  enough  if  you  mind  your  soundings ;  and  the  chart's 
clear.     What  makes  you  so  anxious  to  get  out  of  it  ?  " 

Two  or  three  of  the  yellow  jackets  were  standing  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  vessel  near  the  pilot  and  the  mate  during  their  brief  colloquy,  and 
it  struck  the  worthy  officer  that  there  was  an  expression  in  their  faces 
incongimous  with  their  characters  ;  and  he  thought  he  observed  a 
glance  of  intelligence  pass  between  one  of  them  and  their  leader.  A 
vague  suspicion  crossed  the  mate's  mind ;  but  as  there  was  nothing 
definite  to  give  it  substance,  it  passed  away  for  the  moment,  but  after- 
wards it  recurred  to  him.  As  he  went  aft  to  take  the  orders  of  the 
major,  he  heard  a  voice,  which  it  seemed  to  him  proceeded  from  the 
same  man  whose  look  he  had  observed,  ask  in  a  low  tone  — 

"  Is  it  time  ?  " 

The  mate  turned  round  and  gazed  inquiringly  at  the  group  in  the 
forecastle. 

"  Is  it  time  ?  "  he  repeated  :  "  time  for  what  ?  " 

"  He  was  asking,"  replied  the  pilot,  rather  hastily,  "  if  it  was  time  to 
go  about :  but  I  see  the  major  has  come  on  deck;  we  will  consult  him 
as  to  what  he  would  like  to  do  with  his  vesseL"  Saying  this,  he  went 
aft,  following  the  mate. 

The  sisters  were  gazing  listlessly  at  the  land  from  which  they  were 
unwillingly  receding  with  the  change  of  tide,  and  the  gallant  Mr.  Sil- 
liman  found  it  impossible  to  inspire  either  of  them  with  those  feelings 
of  mirthful  gaiety  with  which  they  were  accustomed  to  receive  hifl  assi- 
duities. The  major  was  supporting  his  youngest  daughter  by  the  arm, 
as  the  motion  of  the  vessel  from  the  broken  sea  rendered  it  difficult  for 
her  to  stand  on  deck.  Helen,  on  the  contrary,  stood  erect  and  alone, 
with  one  hand  grasping  the  bulwark,  and  with  the  other  holding  the 
ship's  glass,  which  she  condescended  to  allow  Mr.  Silliman  to  support 
at  the  other  end,  to  keep  it  steady.  The  honour  of  this  position  was 
perfect  bliss  to  that  enraptured  individual,  who  made  extraordinary 
exertions  to  call  into  exercise  the  utmost  dexterity  of  his  sea  1^  M 
that  the  view  of  the  beautiful  Helen  might  not  be  disarranged. 

"  Do  you  see  any  thing.  Miss  Helen  ?  "  he  ventured  to  inquire  in  » 
tone  of  extreme  insinuatioD. 

"  Nothing  but  the  brim  of  your  ugly  hat,"  replied  the  lady. 

''  Bless  me !  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons ;  it's  the  rolling  oi  the  sea : 
there  again ;  I  hope  I  did  not  hurt  you :  now  do  irou  aee  any 
thing  ?  " 

**  I  see  something.  Papa,  come  and  look  through  the  glass  jnst 
as  it  is  now.  Stand  still,"  she  said  to  Mr.  Silliman,  <'  and  do  try  to  he 
steady  :  a  pretty  sailor  not  to  be  able  to  bear  the  rolling  of  the  ship ! 
—  Look,  papa,  I  see  something  like  a  swan." 

<<  A  swan  !  my  love ;   then  it  must  be  a  black  (me,  for  all  the 
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irans  are  black,  they  saj,  on  this  side  of  the  earth.  A  swan  !  mj 
ear ;  no,  it's  no  swan,  but  the  sail  of  a  boat  that  you  see,  I  think.  -^ 
£r.  Northland,  what  do  you  make  of  it  ?  " 

"  A  boat  with  her  square-sail  up,"  pronounced  the  mate,  with  pro- 
3S8ional  precision,  after  taking  a  brief  earnest  look  at  the  object : 
he  looks  like  a  large  whale-boat  by  her  make,  but  she  is  too  large  for 
[iat  work  ;  she  is  coming  down  with  the  tide.  ^  What  do  you  say  to 
t,  pilot  ? "" 

There  was  a  visible  embarrassment  on  the  part  of  the  supposed 
ilot  at  this  communication :  a  slight  paleness  came  over  his  coun- 
snance  as  if  he  was  struck  with  some  uncontrollable  emotion,  and 
hen  his  face  flushed  with  excitement.  As  he  looked  round  with  an 
ttempt  to  appear  unconcerned,  he  encountered  the  eye  of  Helen, 
rhich  was  fixed  steadfastly  upon  him.  He  quailed  for  an  instant 
teneath  the  penetrating  gaze  of  that  brilliant  eye,  and  hastily  taking 
he  ship's  glass  from  the  maters  hand  to  cover  his  confusion,  he 
lirected  it  towards  the  object ;  but  his  hand  trembled,  and  the  glass 
ihook  visibly. 

^  Rather  a  shaky  hand,"  remarked  the  mate  to  the  major,  in  a 
whisper ;  "  but  there's  no  duty  on  grog  in  this  part  of  the  world." 

The  whisper  of  the  mate  seemed  to  discompose  the  pilot  a  little : 
le  took  his  eye  from  the  glass,  and  searched  the  countenances  of  the 
>j-standers ;  but  seeing  nothing  in  them  to  alarm,  he  applied  himself 
igain  to  his  scrutiny  of  the  boat. 

While  he  was  so  employed  Helen  made  a  sign  to  her  father  to 
x>me  near  her.  They  moved  round  to  the  side  of  the  binnacle, 
eaving  the  pilot,  with  his  back  towards  them,  looking  through  the 
^lass. 

"  Papa,"  said  Helen,  in  a  whisper,  "  I  have  been  watching  the  coun- 
tenance of  that  man ;  he  changed  colour  when  the  mate  spoke  of  the 
boat :  depend  upon  it  there  is  something  about  that  boat  that  troubles 
ham." 

**  It  must  be  fancy,  my  love  ;  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  appear- 
inoe  of  a  boat  to  disturb  the  pilot ;  it  is  only  fancy." 

*'  Dear  papa,  it  is  not  fancy  ;  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  the  counte- 
nance  of  that  man ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  I  ever  saw.  I 
iratched  him ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  boat  in  sight  has  had  some 
powerful  effect  on  him.  He  does  not  look  like  a  man  to  be  moved 
by  a  slight  cause." 

«*  Well,  my  dear  girl,  the  shortest  way  is  to  ask  him." — "Pilot," 
laid  the  major,"  addressing  the  bushranger,  "  what  do  you  see  in  that 
boat  to  disturb  you  ?  " 

"  To  disturb  me  ! "  replied  the  pilot,  regarding  the  m^jor  fixedly ; 
"  why  do  you  suppose  that  the  sight  of  that  boat  disturbs  me  ?  What 
lo  you  suppose  the  boat  has  to  do  with  us  —  I  mean,  with  me  ?  " 

"  But  what  do  you  think  of  her  ?  "  interrupted  the  mate,  who  was  a 
little  out  of  patience  with  the  lengthened  examination  of  the  pilot ; 
"you  have  had  a  pretty  long  spell  at  the  glass— long  enough  to  make 
her  out,  I'm  sure :  "  what  do  you  think  of  her  ?  " 

^  I  will  take  another  look  at  her,"  replied  the  bushranger,  who  was 
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anxious  to  gain  time  to  enable  him  to  devise  some  scheme  to  coun- 
teract the  dangerous  approach  of  the  boat,  which,  he  had  no  doubt, 
had  been  despatched  after  him  and  his  associates  by  the  government 
authorities  ;  "  I  can  see  her  plainer  now." 

"  And  what  do  you  make  of  her  ?  "  repeated  the  mate. 

"It  is  only  a  boat,"  replied  the  bushranger,  continuing  to  look 
anxiously  through  the  glass. 

"  Weil,  if  it*s  only  a  boat,  there's  an  end  of  it,"  said  the  mate 
"  There's  a  light  air  coming  from  the  •  southward,"  he  said  to  the 
major  ;  "  I  suppose  we  may  stand  up  now  with  the  wind  in  our 
favour." 

"  But  the  tide  is  against  us,"  observed  the  pilot,  "  and  if  it  comes 
on  to  blow  —  and  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  that  bank  which  you  first 
observed  rising  yonder  —  you  would  find  yourselves  cramped  in  this 
narrow  channel." 

"  I'll  never  agree  to  go  out  of  the  channel  with  a  fair  wind  up," 
exclaimed  the  mate.  "  Why,  friend,  you  are  for  not  going  up  the 
channel  any  way.  Before,  it  was  the  wind  that  was  against  us,  and 
then  we  were  not  to  go  up  ;  and  now  that  we  are  getting  the  wind,  it 
is  because  the  tide  is  against  us  that  we  are  not  to  go  up  !  Beg 
pardon  —  no  offence  meant ;  but,  to  my  thinking,  you  don't  want  us 
to  go  up  the  channel  at  all  ? " 

"  The  boat  is  coming  nearer,"  cried  out  Mr.  Silliman,  who,  as  all  the 
others  had  done  with  it,  was  allowed  to  use  the  glass :  "  I  can  see  it  as 
plain  as  can  be ;  and  they  have  taken  the  sail  down,  and  tbej  are 
pulling  with  all  their  might,  I  can  see.  They  have  got  the  tide  in 
their  favour,  and  they  will  soon  be  down  on  us ;  we  shall  hear  some 
news  now  !  Hurrah !  " 

The  bushranger  snatched  the  glass  out  of  the  exulting  Mr.  Silli- 
man's  hand  with  an  abruptness  which  made  that  astonished  indi- 
vidual open  his  mouth  with  surprise.  With  a  firm  hand,  and  with  a 
certain  air  of  determination,  he  applied  the  glass  again  to  his  eje,  and 
directed  it  to  the  still  distant  boat,  which,  however,  propelled  by  the 
oars  of  the  pursuing  party,  and  assisted  by  the  tide,  was  rapidly 
approaching  the  brig.  Helen  had  observed  the  impetuous  motion  of 
the  pilot,  and  had  watched  his  varying  countenance  as  he  gazed 
through  the  glass.  Prompted  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  she  gave 
vent  to  her  vague  suspicion  of  danger,  and  spoke :  — 

"  Sir,"  she  said  to  the  pilot,  "  I  am  sure  there  is  something  abort 
that  coming  boat  which  disturbs  you.  You  know  something  a^ut  it, 
you  do  —  I  am  sure  you  do,"  she  repeated,  her  eyes  kindling,  and  her 
cheeks  reddening  with  excitement.  "  If  there  is  danger,  do  not 
deceive  us,  but  tell  us  in  time,  that  we  may  be  prepared  for  it  Dd 
not  suppose,"  she  said,  taking  hold  of  her  sister's  hand,  "  that  because 
we  are  women  that  we  are  afraid.  We  have  looked  on  the  dangers 
of  the  sea  without  terror,  confident  in  our  skill  and  our  courage ;  and 
we  can  look  without  fear  on  this  new  danger  —  for  danger  there  is,  I 
know,  by  your  look  and  manner  at  this  moment  1  Speak,  I  say,  and 
let  us  know  at  once  what  the  danger  is  ?" 

The  spirited  words  of  the  heroic  girl  unhappily  inspired  the  bosh- 
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Dger  with  a  happy  thought.  He  seized  on  the  suggestion  of  danger 
>m  the  boat  with  the  readiness  of  practised  dissimulation.  Forming 
B  plan  on  the  instant,  he  replied  without  hesitation,  and  with  an 
pression  of  feeling  and  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  women  which 
sarmed  suspicion :  — 

<<  Major,  I  fear  your  gifted  daughter  is  right.     I  wished  to  make 

J  communication  when  they  were  gone  below  ;  but  there  is  no  time 

be  lost ;  and  these  courageous  girls  shame  us  with   their  spirit. 

It  I  will  do  justice  to  their  courage ;    and  say  at  once  there  is 

inger " 

*•  Danger ! "  said  the  mate,  looking  about  him  ;  "  where  from  ?  " 
"  Danger ! "  repeated  the  major,  in  a  voice  of  mingled  surprise  and 
lotion,  and  clasping  his  youngest  daughter  with  instinctive  tender- 
tSB, — "  danger  from  that  boat  ?  ** 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  supposed  pilot ;  "  and  there  is  no  time  to  lose  if 
s  are  to  defend  ourselves.  That  boat,  I  have  no  doubt,  contains  the 
irty  of  bushrangers  that  broke  away  from  camp  some  days  ago: 
e  commandant  at  the  look-out  has  had  notice  of  them ;  and  their 
mgn  must  be  to  endeavour  to  take  this  vessel.  They  are  well 
med ;  it  is  supposed  there  are  about  a  dozen  of  them  :  and  as  the 
llains  are  desperate,  they  will  make  a  determined  attack  on  us. 
owever,  I  for  one  am  ready  to  fight  for  you ;  and  if  you  will  arm 
rar  men,  my  people  shall  work  the  vessel  while  they  defend  us." 
^  Let  it  be  done  at  once,"  said  the  major.  '*  Tliis  is  a  most  unlucky 
leident  I  However,  it  is  fortunate  that  we  have  you  on  board  to 
dp  us."  So  saying,  he  descended  to  the  cabin  in  all  haste  to  prepare 
jB  arms  and  ammunition. 

The  bushranger  meantime  went  forward,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
Ting  directions  to  the  party  under  his  controL     As  he  passed  his 
nfederates,  he  said,  in  a  low  firm  voice,  to  each  of  them :  — 
"  Be  ready." 


CHAPTER  VU. 

OE  consummate  art  of  the  bushranger  in  proposing  that  the  crew  of 
e  vessel  should  be  armed,  while  his  own  men  undertook  the  man- 
;ement  of  the  vessel,  had  its  intended  effect.  There  was  no  suspicion 
I  the  part  of  the  m^or  or  his  people  that  the  approaching  boat  was 
ally  in  pursuit  of  the  absconded  prisoners  on  board  the  brig ;  and 
e  activity  of  the  supposed  pilot  in  preparing  the  means  of  defence 
18  regarded  as  corroborating  evidence  of  the  danger  threatened  to 
e  vessel.  All  was  activity  on  deck  ;  muskets,  pistols,  and  cutlasses 
sre  brought  up  from  the  cabin,  and  ammunition  was  disinterred 
nn  the  lockers  :  and  the  bushranger  took  care  to  provide  himself 
iply  with  the  means  of  defence  or  offence,  as  the  case  might  be. 
ill  he  was  well  aware  that  the  moment  was  critical,  and  most 
riloiis.  He  was  now  in  the  worst  position  :  his  confederates  were 
fenceless  ;  the  sailors  of  the  vessel  were  armed,  and  prepared  to 
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resist  aggression ;  and  the  boat,  which  he  had  no  doubt  contained  a 
government  party  in  pursuit,  was  coming  nearer  and  nearer  every 
minute.  But  with  a  coolness  and  a  courage  worthy  of  a  better  object, 
he  bided  his  time,  and  waited  with  patience  for  the  result,  which  he 
calculated  must  take  place  when  his  men  attempted  to  work  the  vessel 
At  this  time  a  brisk  breeze  had  sprung  up  from  the  south,  which  gave 
the  advantage  to  the  brig  over  an  attacking  boat,  as  it  enabled  the 
vessel  to  choose  her  position.  The  increase  of  the  wind  rendered  a 
corresponding  arrangement  of  the  sails  necessary ;  but  here  the 
ignorance  and  blundering  of  the  supposed  pilot's  men  was  too  pro- 
voking to  be  endured  by  the  angry  mate :  — 

"  What  do  yon  call  your  fellows  ?  "  he  broke  out  to  the  pilot :  "do 
you  call  that  chap  a  sailor  ?  See  how  he  handles  a  rope  !  By  — . 
Look  at  that  fellow  sticking  in  the  shrouds  !  There's  another  creep- 
ing through  lubber's  hole!  That's  right,  my  man,  take  care  of  jour 
precious  Umbsl  Oh!  this  will  never  do,"  he  said  to  the  major; 
"  these  men  will  never  w^ork  the  vessel :  such  a  lubberly  set  I  never 

set  eyes  on  I  There  goes  the  jib !  Hold  on  there,  hold  on.    By 

you'll  have  the  maintop-sail-yard  down  by  the  run.  Pilot,  hold  your 
men  off.  What's  the  use  of  such  a  pack  of  fools  ?  Ke^  an  eye  on 
the  boat,  some  one,  can't  you.  A  pretty  set,  that  don't  know  the 
main-sheet  from  the  topsail  halyards  ;  and  they  can't  fight !  No^  not 
they  !     I  should  like  to  know  what  they  are  fit  for  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  your  men  would  stand  by  us  ?  "  asked  the  major, 
eagerly,  of  the  pilot ;  "  you  see  we  want  our  own  people  to  work  the 
vessel." 

"  Fight !  "  said  the  pilot ;  "  they  will  fight  like  devils,  depend  upon 
it,  when  the  time  comes ;  but  of  course  you  can't  expect  them  to  be 
used  to  arms,"  he  added,  carelessly :  "  however,  they  will  do  their  best 
Come  aft,  my  men."     They  quickly  came  at  the  voice  of  their  leader. 

"  The  major  says  he  wants  his  sailors  to  work  the  vessel ;  and  he 
asks  me  if  you  will  stand  by  us  to  defend  the  brig  against  the  bush- 
rangers coming  on  to  attack  us  in  the  boat  yonder  ?  " 

The  diligent  Mr.  Silliman,  who  was  examining  the  boat  through 
the  ship's  glass,  cried  out  at  this  moment,  "  I  can  see  the  men  in  the 
boat,  and  I  can  see  the  gleam  of  some  muskets :  the  boat  is  full  of  the 
rascals ! " 

"Make  haste,  then,"  said  the  bushranger;  "relieve  the  sailors 
from  their  arms ;  and  be  ready  to  use  them,"  he  said,  significantly, 
"  when  I  give  the  word." 

The  exchange  of  duties  between  the  sailors  and  the  conspirators 
was  the  work  of  a  minute  only ;  and  the  crew  of  the  vessel  became 
immediately  busied  in  trimming  the  sails  and  attending  to  the  ship; 
while  the  supposed  pilot  and  his  gang  stood  with  arms  in  their  handS) 
ready  to  pounce  on  their  unsuspecting  victims. 

The  bushranger  felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  he  must  strike  a 
decisive  blow ;  but  first  he  ran  rapidly  over  in  his  head  a  scheme  to 
get  the  m^or  and  his  chief  officer  below,  in  order  that  the  crew, 
being  deprived  of  their  leaders,  might  be  more  easily  mastered :  his 
object  was  unexpectedly  furthered  by  the  officious  Mr.  SiUiman. 
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^  Major,"  said  that  bustling  individual,  as  he  hurriedlj  loaded  his 
musket  with  an  excessively  martial  air,  '^  would  it  not  be  better  for 
the  young  ladies  to  go  below  ?  they  will  only  be  in  our  way  on  deck, 
and  hinder  us  from  fighting." 

"  We  shall  work  the  better,"  put  in  the  pilot,  "  if  we  are  assured 
that  your  daughters,  major,  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  bullets." 

XiOuisa,  who  was  very  pale,  assented  to  this  suggestion  without 
reply ;  but  Helen,  who  .was  flushed  and  excited,  remonstrated  and 
resisted.  "  I  can  fire  a  gun,"  she  said,  "  as  well  as  any  of  you  ;  any 
woman  can  do  that :  and  where  my  dear  father  is  there  will  I  be  also :" 
and  saying  this  she  seized  a  musket  and  held  it  in  the  attitude  of  a 
heroine  prepared  for  war. 

It  required  all  her  father's  entreaties,  and,  at  last,  commands,  to  in- 
duce her  to  descend  into  the  cabin.  The  major  was  obliged  to  lay 
down  his  weapons  and  accompany  her  below.  The  bushranger  saw 
his  opportunity,  but  the  troublesome  Mr.  Silliman  came  breathless 
to  the  entrance  of  the  companion-way  and  bawled  down,  "Major, 
major,  I  can  see  the  red  coats  of  soldiers  in  the  boat." 

"  Soldiers  I "  said  the  major ;  "  what  can  that  mean  ?  But  they  are 
in  my  line ;  Til  soon  be  up  and  give  a  look  at  them." 

**  Mr,  Northland,"  called  out  the  pilot,  "  the  major  is  asking  for 
you  below ;  something  about  the  dead-lights,  I  believe. 

"  Aye ,  aye,  sir,"  said  the  mate,  as  he  ran  aft ;  "  look  out,  pilot, 
the  boat's  upon  us ;"  and  by  an  indescribable  process  of  locomotion 
which  sailors  alone  possess,  he  dived  down  below,  and  his  head  disap- 
peared in  a  twinkling. 

The  bushranger  immediately  made  a  sign  to  four  of  his  men  who 
were  near  him  to  close  the  hatchway :  it  was  done  in  an  instant.  At 
the  same  time  he  presented  his  own  musket,  which  he  cocked  with  an 
audible  click,  at  the  man  at  the  wheel.  Mr.  Silliman  observed  these 
extraordinary  manoeuvres,  which  altogether  exceeded  his  nautical  ex- 
perience, with  inexpressible  astonishment ;  but  before  he  had  time  to 
make  up  his  mind  what  to  do  he  was  seized  by  two  of  the  bush- 
rangers, disarmed,  and  on  his  resisting  with  the  courage  of 
desperation,  their  attempt  to  bind  his  hands  and  feet,  was  without 
ceremony  pitched  into  the  sea. 

"  That  was  wrong,"  said  Mark  Brandon,  quietly  ;  "never take  life 
if  yon  can  avoid  it :  but  the  boat  will  pick  him  up ;  and  after  aU, 
perhaps,  he  was  of  no  great  value." 

In  the  mean  time  the  carpenter,  who  was  a  cool  and  determined 
fellow,  with  three  of  the  crew,  armed  themselves  with  the  capstan- 
bars,  resolved  to  resist,  though  unable  to  make  out  the  reason  or  object 
of  the  sudden  attack  on  them  by  the  pilot  and  his  followers ;  but  the 
bushranger,  rushing  forward  with  four  of  his  fellows,  presented  their 
muskets ;  and  the  sailors,  taken  unawares  and  in  amazement  at  the 
suddenness  and  strangeness  of  the  proceeding,  and  seeing  besides  that 
resistance  was  hopeless,  quietly  surrendered.  The  rest  of  the  crew 
were  as  easily  brought  under  subjection,  and,  having  been  bound  hand 
and  foot,  were  placed  singly  in  convenient  places  below,  and  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  the  vessel  was  in  the  possession  of  the  marauders. 

o  o  4 
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"Now,  my  men,"  cried  out  Mark  Brandon,  "  a  cheer  for  liberty!" 
His  associates  raised  a  wild  hurrah,  which  conveyed  to  the  inmates  in 
the  cabin  the  information  that  the  vessel  was  overpowered ;  but  by 
whom  or  how  was  a  mystery  !  The  mate  put  his  head  out  of  the 
stern  window,  but  the  bushranger  was  too  well  on  his  guard  to  pennit 
such  an  escape  ;  and  meeting  the  muzzles  of  two  muskets  close  to 
his  face,  the  enraged  officer  was  obliged  to  retreat,  though  not  without 
venting  his  discontent  in  a  vigorous  volley  of  nautical  abjurations. 

Mark  Brandon  now  took  the  helm,  and,  making  a  gesture  of  de- 
fiance with  his  fist  at  the  still  distant  boat,  he  immediately  turned  the 
vessel's  head  back  again  towards  the  south  ;  and,  under  all  the  sail 
that  she  could  carry,  the  captured  brig  stood  out  to  sea. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

The  unfortunate  Mr.  Jeremiah  Silliman  made  more  philosophical  re- 
flections during  his  rapid  evolution  from  the  deck  of  the  brig  to  the 
waters  of  the  sea  than  had  ever  occiured  to  him  in  the  whole  of  his 
previous  life.  The  first  dreadful  thought  that  presented  itself  to  him 
was  that  he  could  not  swim !  but  before  he  could  give  vent  in  words  to 
the  novel  sensations  which  assailed  him  he  found  himself  plunged 
under  the  waves,  and  descending  beneath  them  with  a  velocity  propor- 
tionate to  his  specific  gravity  and  the  precipitancy  of  his  descent  As 
he  felt  himself  hurrying  down  to  those  abodes,  which  in  the  poetical 
simplicity  of  his  imagination  he  had  been  wont  to  picture  as  the  dwel* 
ling-place  of  sea-nymphs  with  green  gauze  robes  and  coral  neckkces, 
but  which  he  now  contemplated  with  affright,  as  abounding  in  eno^ 
mous  crayfishes  and  voracious  ground-sharks,  deeply  and  energetically 
did  he  lament  that  his  love  of  the  romantic  had  led  him  away  from 
the  peaceful  haunts  of  Cheapside  and  Comhill  to  the  villanous  shores 
of  Botany  Bay ;  and  much  did  he  marvel  at  the  disagreeableness  of 
his  reception  into  the  bosom  of  the  land  of  his  adoption. 

Such  and  so  sad  were  the  curious  reflections  which  were  suddenly 
forced  on  him  by  the  novelty  of  his  situation ;  and  still  he  went  down  and 
down,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  and  deeper  and  deeper  still,  till  his  thoughts 
became  confused,  and  he  felt  a  cold  fishy  sensation,  as  if  he  had  become 
partially  transformed  into  the  semblance  of  a  scaly  inhabitant  of  the 
deep  ;  gradually  his  feelings  became  blunted  ;  his  last  thoughts  were  of 
the  brig  from  which  he  had  been  unceremoniously  cast,  and  the  bright 
eyes  from  which  he  was  for  ever  separated,  —  even  in  the  last  moment 
he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  which  he  preferred — and  then  the  dim- 
ness of  death  came  over  him ;  —  he  mentally  uttered  a  fragment  of  t 
prayer,  and  all  was  oblivion  ! 

The  party  in  the  boat,  however,  had  not  failed  to  notice  the  8umme^ 
set  involuntarily  performed  by  the  luckless  individual  in  question ;  and 
the  occurrence,  indicating  that  violence  was  going  on  in  the  brig,  con- 
firmed the  suspicion  to  which  the  unaccountable  changes  in  her  course 
had  given  rise, — ^that  the  bushrangers  had  got  possession  of  the  vessel 
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"  There's  bloody  work  going  on,  Fm  thinking,  on  board  that  craft," 
aid  the  constable,  who  was  sitting  with  his  face  towards  the  head  of 
he  boat.  "  I  saw  one  chap  pitched  overboard  plain  enough  :  I  wonder 
rhich  party  he  belonged  to." 

"  Give  way,  my  men,"  cried  the  corporal,  standing  up  in  the  boat, 
nd  looking  through  a  glass  with  which  he  was  provided.  "  I  can  see 
he  body ;  it  has  come  to  the  surface  of  the  water ;  it's  not  above  half 
imile  from  us.  Give  way — stick  to  your  oars — and  we  shall  save 
lim  yet,  whoever  he  is !  " 

The  men  bent  stoutly  to  their  oars,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  the  tide 
)eing  in  their  favour,  they  shot  up  alongside  of  the  floating  body,  which 
they  caught  just  as  it  was  sinking  for  the  last  time.  The  lifeless 
x>rp8e  as  it  seemed,  was  quickly  hauled  into  the  boat,  and  a  brief 
xmsultation  was  held  as  to  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for  its 
recovery. 

"  Nothing  better  than  a  bit  of  salt  beef,"  suggested  an  old  sailor : 
^rub  it  well  in ;  I  know  it  recovered  a  man  off  Yarmouth — at  home 
—that  had  been  in  the  water  more  than  four  hours :  the  salt,  you  see, 
rouses  him  up,  if  there's  any  life  in  him." 

"  This  is  not  one  of  the  bushrangers,"  pronounced  the  constable,  as 
they  stripped  off  the  clothes  from  the  drowned  man  in  order  to  give 
him  the  benefit  of  the  salt-beef  recipe  prescribed  by  the  old  sailor  : 
"this  must  be  one  of  the  people  of  the  vessel ;  he  looks  like  a  sailor 
by  his  dress,  but  his  hands  are  too  smooth  for  that ;  perhaps  he's  a 
passenger." 

** Rub  away,  my  hearties,"  urged  the  sea-doctor;  "rub  it  into  him, 
and  if  there's  any  life  left,  the  beef  will  fetch  it  out." 

The  body  of  the  unconscious  Jeremiah  was  excoriated  accordingly, 
Beenndum  artem(sabi  junki),  the  boat  continuing  its  pursuit  of  the 
vessel  nevertheless,  as  the  surmises  of  the  officials  were  confirmed  by 
the  appearance  of  the  body  which  they  had  rescued  from  the  water. 
At  last,  after  a  prodigious  quantity  of  rubbing,  which  reduced  the  per- 
son of  the  apparently  deceased  to  a  substance  closely  resembling  the 
material  which  was  made  use  of  as  a  fiesh-brush,  signs  of  warmth  were 
observed  in  the  body,  and  presently  a  sigh  was  ejaculated  which  indi- 
cated returning  sensibility.  The  progress  of  the  boat  was  suspended 
for  a  few  minutes  at  this  interesting  success  of  the  old  mariner's  sur- 
gical operation,  and  the  attention  of  all  was  directed  to  foster  the 
breath  of  returning  life  which  the  stranger  now  exhibited.  The  result 
was  speedily  favourable ; — the  man  rescued  from  death  sat  up  and 
looked  around  him. 

"  How  do  you  find  yourself,  my  hearty  ?  "  said  the  corporal ;  "  you 
have  had  a  narrow  escape." 

The  stranger  stared  at  him  unmeaningly. 

**  Who  are  you  ?  "  asked  the  constable,  anxious  to  ascertain  the  con- 
dition of  the  vessel,  and  to  learn  some  tidings  of  the  bushrangers ; 
"what's  your  name,  and  who  are  you  ?  " 

But  the  intellects  of  the  poor  man  had  been  too  much  obfuscated  by 
the  salt  water,  to  say  nothing  of  the  subsequent  scarification  to  which 
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he  had  been  subjected,  to  understand  where  he  was,  or  what  bad  hap- 
pened to  him. 

"  Can't  you  tell  us  who  you  are  ?  "  repeated  the  constable,  impatieDt 
to  get  at  some  information  for  his  guidance ;  "  what  are  you  ?  " 

^^  A  freeman  of  London,  and  a  liveryman,"  answered  Jerry,  his  mind 
wandering  to  former  scenes. 

"  His  wits  are  a  wool-gathering,"  said  the  constable. 

'^  It's  the  water  that's  swamped  'em,"  said  the  ancient  mariner ;  '^salt 
water  grog's  poor  stuff  at  any  time,  'specially  without  the  rum ;  and 
this  cove  has  had  too  much  of  it  for  one  bout." 

"  What  are  you,  and  who  do  you  belong  to  ?"  repeated  the  constable, 
giving  the  reviving  man  a  little  shake  in  his  impatience. 

"  The  Chandlers'  Company,"  replied  Jerry ;  "  and  so  did  my  &ther 
before  me.  Tm  a  freeman,  I  say —  and  a  liveryman  ;  and  if  I  don't 
shoot  the  centre  arch  of  Battersea  bridge " 

"  What  company  did  he  say  he  belonged  to  ?  "  asked  the  corporal, 
"  the  Chandlers'  ?  He  means  Captain  Chandlers !  — Ask  him  what  regi- 
ment ?  And  he  said  something  about  shooting ;  I  can't  make  it  oot 
at  all." 

"  It's  not  that,"  said  the  constable;  ''but  he  seems  plucking  up t  bit 
How  is  it  now  with  you  my  man.  We  have  saved  you  from  drowning. 
Who  was  it  that  chucked  you  overboard  from  the  brig  yonder  ?  Ha?e 
the  bushrangers  got  possession  of  the  vessel  ?  " 

The  word  ^'  bushrangers "  seemed  to  strike  some  responsive  chord 
in  the  bewildered  man's  memory. 

'^  Bushrangers ! "  said  he,  '^bushrangers  I  Ah,  that's  it  I  The  bush- 
rangers have  got  me,  and  now  I'm  done  for  I " 

''  No,  no,"  said  the  corporal,  "  we  are  not  bushrangers :  look  at  our 
red  coats ;  we  are  soldiers,  going  after  the  bushrangers.  Look  here,  man, 
bushrangers  don't  keep  their  arms  bright  like  ours.  Can't  yon  tdl 
the  difference  between  a  bushranger  and  a  gentleman  in  his  Miigesty's 
service  ?  Look  at  our  firelocks ;  bushrangers  can't  show  such  toobas 
these  I " 

By  degrees  the  recovered  Jeremiah  began  to  understand  what  had 
happened  to  him,  and  the  character  of  the  party  who  had  saved  him 
from  drowning.  He  was  excessively  rejoiced  at  his  fortunate  escape, 
and  vowed  manfully  that  if  he  could  only  come  across  that  insinuating 
rascal  of  a  pilot  he  would  serve  him  out  for  his  ungenteel  behaviour. 
He  narrated  all  the  events  that  had  happened  ;  how  the  chief  of  the 
gang  had  introduced  himself  on  board  as  a  pilot ;  the  plot  which  he 
had  schemed  to  get  his  confederates  into  the  vessel ;  and  the  art  with 
which  he  had  contrived  to  transfer  the  arms  of  the  sailors  to  his  own 
followers  imder  the  pretence  of  leaving  the  crew  of  the  brig  at  li- 
berty to  manage  the  vessel  in  the  approaching  encounter  with  the 
boat  which  the  major  was  made  to  believe  contained  the  runawaj 
prisoners  who  actuidly  were  on  board  all  the  time. 

"  By  George,"  said  the  constable,  *'  that  is  Mark  Brandon  all  over ! 
That  man  would  circumvent  the  very  devil  himself  !  It's  impossible 
to  be  up  to  all  his  dodges!     But  what's  to  be  done  now  ?     The  wind's 
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up,  and  that's  all  in  favoar  of  the  rascals  on  board  the  brig. 

my  did  you  say  there  were  with  Mark  ?  '* 

others,"  replied  Jerry.    "  And  now  I  recollect  we  all  thought 

lost  desperate-looking  ruffians :  but  that  Mark  Brandon,  as 

1  him,  is  quite  a  genteel  person ;  there  doesn't  seem  to  be 

arm  in  him." 

In't  he  chuck  you  overboard  ?  "  asked  the  corporaL 

;  it  was  two  other  chaps.  Mark,  as  you  call  him,  was  standing 

nan  at  the  wheel  with  a  cocked  musket  presented  at  his  head." 

rt  like  him  ! "   said  one  of  the  sailors  ;    '^  that's  their  way. 

»w,  all  the  bushrangers  take  to  the  same  ways.    When  they 

t  man  they  make  him  throw  his  arms  above  his  head,  and  then 

ick  the  muzzle  of  a  fowling-piece,  or  a  musket,  if  they  have 

>ut  they  don't  like  mui^ets,  they  are  so  heavy  to  carry  about 

i  to  his  ear ;    and  then  what  can  a  man  do  ?     No  pleasant 

[  can  assure  you  ;  I  have  felt  it  myself." 

t  what's  to  be  done,"   repeated  the  constable ;  "  are  we  to  at- 

o  attack  the  bushrangers  in  the  brig  with  this  boat.    Let  us 

how  many  are  we?    Four  at  the  oar — two  of  ns  constables, 

\  corporal  with  his  two  men  —  that's  nine  ;  and  with  the  new 

ten  against  seven  :  we  can  do  it  easily,  corporal." 

we  could  only  get  at  them  fairly,  we  could  do  it,"  replied  the 

1 ;  '*  but  the  odds  would  be  against  us  with  a  vessel  under  sail : 

uld  fire  on  us  from  the  protection  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel ; 

tr  of  our  party  at  least  would  have  to  use  their  oars.      There 

0  have  been  more  of  us." 

ere  are  more  of  the  bushrangers,"  replied  the  constable,  '^  than 
kckoned  on  in  camp  to  have  made  their  escape ;  it  was  sup- 
hat  only  Mark  and  two  others  had  gone  off:  but  half  a  dozen, 
aric  Brandon  at  the  head  of  them,  is  a  formidable  party —  and 
[-armed  too  I " 

ere  will  be  the  major's  party  on  board,  as  this  gentleman  says, 
us ;  and,  as  the  major  has  seen  service,  he  would  know  how  to 
us  if  it  came  to  a  brush." 

rd  bless  you ! "  replied  the  constable,  "  you  don't  suppose  the 
ngers  will^be  troubled  with  the  crew  of  the  vessel ;  bless  your 
theyil  get  rid  of  'em  in  no  time." 
liat,  murder  them  in  cold  blood! " 

',  any  way  :  why  their  rule  is,  never  to  give  away  a  chance : 

upon  it  there's  not  one  of  the  crew  left  alive  at  tias  moment." 

hat  I  nor  the  old  major  neither!"  exclaimed  the  corporal,  his 

ional  sympathies  excited  for  the  fate  of  an  officer  ;  "  will  they 

1  migor,  think  you  ?  " 

ive  killed  him,"  said  the  constable  ;  "  they  have  killed  him,  FU 

nd.      You're  new  in  the  colony,  corporal,  and  don't  know  the 

r  these  fellows :  they  make  short  work  of  it  when  it  serves  their 

do  so.   Do  you  think  they  would  keep  a  witness  alive  to  hang 

it  the  young  ladies! "  interposed  Jeremiah ;  "  the  poor  major's 
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daughters  !  They  would  never  kill  them !  They  couldn't  be  such 
brutes  as  to  kill  two  young  girls  !  " 

"  Are  they  pretty  ?  —  though  that  would  not  matter  much  with 
bushrangers  ;  —  but  are  they  pretty  ?  " 

"Both,"  replied  Jeremiah,  "  very  beautiful ;  the  elder  one — that's 
Helen  —  she's  about  eighteen  ;  she  is  very  handsome  :  and  Louisa— 
she's  about  sixteen ;  she's  very  beautiful :  I  don't  know  which  is  the 
handsomest  of  the  two ;  but  Helen  is  the  spirited  one." 

"  Then  Mark  will  take  her,  and  the  rest  will  cast  lots  for  the  other; 
so  they  will  be  saved  —  likely.  The  spirited  gal  would  be  just 
Mark's  taste." 

"  Better  be  both  dead  than  suffer  that  fate,"  said  the  kind-hearted 
Jeremiah.  "  Fm  sure  Louisa  would  die,  and  Helen  would  kill  herself, 
at  the  thoughts  of  it !  But  I  say,  corporal,  you  will  never  let  thoee 
rascals  murder  and  go  on  that  way  without  making  an  effort  to  saie 
them.  Tm  sure  those  ill-looking,  sneaking  ruffians  would  never  fight 
if  it  came  hand  to  hand. 

"  That's  the  difficulty,"  said  the  corporal :  "  if  it  was  hand  to  hand 
we  could  manage  them,  because  we  could  fire  three  times  to  their 
once ;  besides  our  being  steady  and  used  to  handle  our  arms." 

"  There  will  be  no  fight  hand  to  hand,  or  any  way,"  said  the  con- 
stable, as  a  violent  blast  from  the  southward  nearly  overset  the  boat, 
"  if  it  comes  on  to  blow,  as  it  looks  likely.  I  think  our  best  plan  is  to 
get  under  shelter  in  some  creek  somewhere,  for  I  think  we  are  going 
to  have  a  regular  hurricane  from  the  south  by  the  look  of  those  clouds 
rising  up  yonder  like  blocks  of  black  wooL" 

The  attention  of  all  in  the  boat  was  now  peremptorily  directed 
to  their  own  safety,  as  the  wind  rose  and  the  storm  increased  to  furj. 
The  same  squall  was  observed  to  assail  the  brig,  now  dimly  seen 
through  the  murky  atmosphere.  Li  a  short  time  the  sky  was  en?e- 
loped  in  darkness,  as  the  gathering  winds  prepared  from  the  thick 
curtains  of  the  clouds  to  expend  their  rage  on  the  agitated  waters. 


CHAPTER  rX. 

Mark  Brandon,  by  one  of  the  most  daring  stratagems  in  the  annals 
of  piracy,  had  got  possession  of  a  vessel  admirably  adapted  for  his 
purpose,  and  the  crew,  bound  hand  and  foot,  were  stowed  away  here 
and  there  in  convenient  places  :  but  still  he  felt  he  was  not  quite 
secure ;  the  major  and  the  mate  were  still  imbound ;  and  although 
confined  in  the  cabin,  and  unable  by  themselves  to  cope  with  seven 
desperate  men,  it  was  possible  for  them  to  be  dangerous;  and  the 
busliranger  had  too  much  experience  in  the  power  and  resources  of 
even  a  single  man  not  to  be  ^ive  to  the  possibility  of  the  escape,  and 
the  successful  resistance  of  two  determined  spirits — the  one  haYing 
at  stake  his  pride  and  reputation  as  the  chief  officer  of  a  ship,  and 
the  other  urged  by  the  still  more  powerful  feeling  of  a  parent  strug- 
gling for  the  preservation  of  the  life  and  honour  of  his  daughters- 
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Filled  with  these  thoughts,  but  attending  anxiously  at  the  same  time 
to  the  course  of  the  vessel,  he  turned  over  in  his  mind  a  scheme  to 
entice  the  officer  on  deck,  and  to  neutralise  the  hostility  of  the  major. 
The  increasing  storm  favoured  his  project. 

In  the  mean  time  the  parties  in  the  cabin  were  a  prey  to  the  most 
agonising  anticipations. 

"  This  takes  one  all  aback,"  said  the  mate,  quite  confounded  by  the 
unexpected  aggression  of  the  pilot  and  his  followers.  "  Many  a  rum 
go  have  I  been  witness  to  ;  but  this  beats  all.  Who  are  these  fellows  ? 
I  never  liked  the  look  of  that  soft-jawing  pilot  and  his  men,  as  they 
called  him.  And  all  the  arms  are  on  deck.  That's  what  I  c^ 
b^g  thorough  done ! " 

''  I  am  afraid,"  said  the  major,  '*  that  the  case  is  too  clear ;  in  short, 
we  have  been  deceived  all  along ;  and  this  sham  pilot  is  some  desperate 
man  with  his  gang  endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  island." 

"By  Greorge,"  said  the  mate,  slapping  the  table  with  an  energy 
which  at  any  other  time  he  would  have  considered  an  unpardonable 
breach  of  good  manners  in  the  state  cabin,  and  in  the  presence  of 
ladies,  too  ;  "  that's  it ;  and  that  accounts  for  the  rascals  shying  the 
up-passage,  and  trying  to  get  out  of  the  channel  with  every  tide,  and 
with  every  wind  that  blew !  That's  it !  we're  hard  up !  and  we  shall 
have  all  to  walk  the  plank,  every  one  of  us !  I  know  what  that  game  is 
in  the  West  Indies.  But  it's  hard  for  you,  Miss  Helen,  and  for  you, 
Miss  Louisa :  it  doesn't  matter  for  the  like  of  me ;  it  all  goes  in  the 
day's  work,  as  sailors  say  :  but  for  you  — "  and  here  the  worthy  mate 
gave  the  table  a  tremendous  thump  with  his  fist  in  the  excess  of  his 
emotion.  The  sound  was  echoed  from  the  outside  of  the  cabin 
window  from  the  nozzle  of  a  musket. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  cried  out  Louisa,  alarmed. 

"  That's  a  summons.  Miss,  said  the  mate.  Better  not  to  frighten 
you,  but  I  suppose  they  want  us  to  walk  the  plank  ;  not  you,  perhaps," 
he  added,  "  nor  your  sister ;  but  me  and  your  papa.  Major,"  he  said, 
turning  to  their  father,  "you  don't  mean  to  give  in  without  a 
struggle  ?  " 

"  What  can  we  do  ?  "  said  the  major ;  "  we  are  unarmed :  better 
make  terms  for  the  girls." 

r  "  Better  drown  them  at  once,"  said  the  honest  seaman,  having  before 
his  eyes  the  scenes  of  horror  which  he  had  seen  and  known  in  the 
seas  prolific  of  piracy  in  the  West  Indies :  "  no  use  mincing  the 
matter.    If  they  were  sisters  of  mine,  I  know  what  I  would  do." 

Helen  calmly  rose  at  these  words ;  she  first  kissed  her  father,  and 
then  her  sister,  and  then  extending  her  hand  to  the  mate,  she  shook 
it  warmly.  Without  speaking,  her  gestures  sufficiently  intimating 
her  intention,  she  sought  in  the  steward's  locker  for  a  large  table- 
knife  :  she  selected  one  with  a  point,  tried  its  sharpness  deliberately 
with  her  finger,  and  placed  it  in  her  girdle  ;  she  then  resumed  her  place 
by  the  side  of  her  father.  Louisa  observed  her  proceedings  with 
trembling  interest  When  the  high-minded  Helen  took  her  hand  in 
her's  she  shuddered  convulsively,  and  placing  the  other  hand  before 
her  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  at  once  the  peril  with  which  she  was  threat- 
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ened,  and  the  aspect  of  the  Lucretian  death  meditated  bj  her  aister, 
she  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  father.  The  major  embraced 
her  with  despairing  tenderness;  the  tears  ran  down  his  manlj 
cheeks ;  and  he  lifted  up  his  head  to  heaven  as  if  he  would  pierce 
through  the  obdurate  deck  in  his  mental  appeal  for  succour.  But  the 
action  of  the  heroic  Helen  suggested  other  thoughts  to  the  mind  of 
the  hardy  mate :  — 

*'  Major,"  he  said,  "  Miss  Helen  shames  us  men.  There  are  weapon 
still,"  pointing  to  the  knife  appended  to  Helenas  side ;  '*  and  thej  maj 
stand  us  in  good  stead  at  a  pinch.  Let  us  do  our  b^t  to  defend  the 
cabin  from  an  attack  from  without,  and  trust  to  chance  for  the  rest  How 
the  vessel  pitches,  poor  thing !  Those  fellows  don't  know  how  to 
handle  her — and  the  wind  blows  stronger  and  stronger  every  minute. 
That  top-gallant  mast  will  be  sprung  as  sure  as  fate,  if  they  don't  look 
alive !  But  what  does  it  matter  what  becomes  of  the  masts,  or  the  saih^ 
or  the  gear,  or  any  thing  ?  we  shan't  live  long  to  see  the  ruin  that's 
coming  on  this  prime  little  brig  that  Fve  brought  over  from  the  other 
side  of  the  globe,  safe  and  sound !  Well,  it  will  be  all  the  same  a  hun- 
dred years  hence.  They  are  knocking  at  the  window  again,  as  if  thej 
were  determined  to  have  an  answer  this  time." 

A  voice  was  at  this  moment  heard :  — 

"  Below  there ! " 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  mate,  answering  with  professional  prompti- 
tude. "  What  the  devil  do  you  want  with  us  ?  "  he  added,  raising  his 
voice ;  "  can't  you  let  us  be  quiet  ?  " 

"  The  captain  wants  to  speak  with  the  migor." 

"  And  who  the  devil's  the  captain  ?  " 

"  Mark  Brandon." 

"  And  who  is  Mark  Brandon  ?  One  of  the  rascally  convicts,  I  sup- 
pose, escaped  from  gaol  ?  " 

"  He  will  soon  let  you  know  who  he  is  if  you  give  us  any  of  your 
sauce.  Look  out  of  your  stern  windows  at  the  sea  beneath  you ;  pkotj 
of  ground  sharks  at  the  bottom ;  — do  you  understand  that  ?  " 

"  Major,"  said  another  voice  from  the  top  of  the  companion-ladder, 
which  they  instantly  recognised  as  Mark  Brandon's,  "  the  ship  is  in 
danger,  and  you  and  your  daughters  will  be  lost  if  something  is  not 
done  for  the  management  of  the  vesseL" 

"  Ah,  ha! "  cried  the  mate,  "  it  is  come  to  that,  is  it  ?  " 

"  K  we  let  you  free  will  you  pledge  your  word  of  honour  not  to 
make  any  attempt  against  us  ?  You  are  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman; 
and  I  know  if  you  pledge  your  honour  you  will  keep  your  word." 

"  Do  it,"  whispered  the  mate,  "  if  you  do  make  a  promise  with  such 
rascals,  you  need  not  keep  it." 

"  And  my  daughters,"  asked  the  miyor,  "  what  do  you  say  of  them?" 

"  If  you  can  trust  to  my  word,"  repUed  Mark  Brandon,  "they  ahaD 
remain  in  this  cabin,  and  be  respected.  Our  only  object  is  to  kare 
the  colony,  and  regain  our  liberty :  that  done,  we  have  no  desire  to  do 
violence  to  any  one.     But  you  must  decide  quickly." 

"  Don't  let  him  come  in,  papa,"  said  Louisa. 

"  Trust  him,"  said  Helen ;  "  we  are  in  his  power;  and  if  there  ia  • 
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Murk  of  generosity  in  tlie  man  it  can  be  kindled  into  goodness  onlj  by 
mfidence :  trust  him." 

The  major  hesitated ;  the  danger  was  imminent :  on  the  one  side 
as  certain  death  in  case  of  unavailing  resistance ;  on  the  other,  the 
oagibilitj  of  good  treatment  if  the  leader  of  the  bushrangers  were 
ol  thwarted  in  his  object.    Besides,  there  was  hope  in  procrastination* 

*^  Perhaps  after  ally"  he  said  to  the  mate,  ^'  the  only  object  of  these 
len  is  to  ^ect  their  escape;  and  it  is  quite  dear  that  they  cannot  nayi- 
ate  the  vessel  by  themselyes.  We  must  bend  to  circumstances. 
Wdfying  measures  are  always  the  best  for  the  weaker  party*  Will 
oa  promise  to  do  no  violence  to  the  mate  ?  "  he  asked  of  the  bush- 
unger. 

**  I  promise  not  to  take  his  life,"  replied  Mark  Brandon  through  the 
oor. 

**  Shall  we  trust  him,"  said  the  major  to  his  officer,  ^'  or  shall  we  sell 
or  lives  dearly  ? 

**  I  don't  see  how  we  are  to  help  ourselves,"  replied  the  mate ;  "  and 
b  will  be  something  to  save  the  vessel,  for,  with  the  wind  that  is  rag- 
iig  outside,  these  fellows  wiU  never  be  able  to  keep  her  off  the  land." 

**  What  is  the  alternative  if  we  refuse  ?  "  asked  the  major,  still  hesi- 
iting. 

**  Death! "  replied  the  bushranger  :  "  it  is  our  lives  or  yours :  we  do 
lOt  want  to  take  yours,  nor  to  harm  you  unnecessarily ;  but  if  it  must 
le  one  or  the  other,  you  cannot  expect  us  to  sacrifice  our  own.  My 
object  is  to  save  the  vessel." 

*'He*s  right  in  that,  at  any  rate,"  said  the  mate ;  **  that's  the  first  thing 
0  be  looked  to ;  for  if  the  vessel  goes  down  we  all  go  down  with  her 
—that's  certain.  Take  him  at  his  word,  major ;  we  can  do  no  better ; 
and  needs  must,'  as  the  saying  is,  '  when  the  Devil  drives.' " 

"  I  promise,"  said  the  m^jor. 

**  I  cannot  pay  you  a  higher  compliment  than  to  trust  to  your  honour, 
Qiyor,"  said  Mark  Brandon,  undoing  the  barricading  of  the  door,  at 
he  entrance  of  which  he  appeared  with  two  of  his  men  with  their 
Quskets  cocked  and  levelled  at  the  parties  within.  Louisa  screamed, 
nd  Helen  put  her  hand  on  her  weapon*  "  Now,  sir,  if  you  please, 
^oa  may  come  out." 

His  daughters  dung  to  him  instinctively,  but  Helen  presently 
ooeened  her  grasp ;  Louisa,  however,  would  not  relax  her  hold,  but 
legged  and  prayed  him,  with  the  wildest  grief,  to  remain  to  protect 
h^.  The  mate,  anxious  to  get  on  deck  to  take  a  survey  of  matters 
m  board,  passed  up  the  ladder,  and  was  instantly  seized  by  four  of 
lie  conspirators,  who  in  a  moment  bound  him  hand  and  foot,  and 
)laced  him  by  the  wheeL 

^  If  your  father  prefers  remaining  below,"  said  Mark  Brandon,  cour- 
aoosly,  to  Hden,  "  he  is  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so  ;  at  the  same  time  he 
UBj  oome  on  deck  when  he  pleases :  but  as  the  waves  are  high,  and 
li  we  have  shipped  several  seas  already,  I  think  it  will  be  more  agree- 
ible  to  you  to  close  the  hatchway  ;"  and  so  saying  he  closed  the  door, 
ind  turned  his  attention  to  the  prostrate  mate,  who^  with  a  storm  of 
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oaths  out-riyalling  in  ferocity  even  the  fierceness  of  the  increasing 
storm,  was  cursing  the  bushranger  and  his  gang  :  — 

"  You  precious  infernal  rascal !  — this  was  your  promise,  was  it? 
I  thought  you  said  you  would  do  me  no  harm  ?  " 

"  And  I  have  done  you  no  harm,"  replied  the  bushranger.  "  I  pro- 
mised not  to  take  your  life,  and  I  will  keep  my  promise.  But  1  did 
not  promise  not  to  bind  you  to  keep  you  from  doing  harm  to  yourself 
and  to  others.  And  now,  my  friend,  what  do  you  say  ?  will  you  help 
us  to  save  the  vessel,  or  shall  it  be  a  short  prayer  and  a  long  plunge 
to  see  what  the  sharks  will  say  to  you  ?" 

"  Do  what  you  like,  you  rascally,  lying,  lubberly  sneak  —  do  whit 
you  like ;  Fll  do  nothing  for  you  with  my  hands  bound  this  waj. 
You  and  your  villanous  gang  may  go  to  the  bottom,  and  your  souls 
to  —  that  is,  if  your  friend  there  will  take  you  in ;  but  two  of  a 
trade,  they  say,  never  agree  —  so  there  must  be  some  place  made  on 
purpose  to  hold  such  a  rascal  as  you.  I  only  wish  I  had  my  hands 
free,  and  a  marlinespike  in  one  of  them  —  you  should  not  be  grin- 
ning at  me  in  that  cool  way." 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  replied  Mark,  "  there's  no  time  to  lose ;  you 
must  make  up  your  mind  at  once.  Roger  and  Dick,"  he  said  to  two 
of  his  men,  "put  your  muskets  to  his  head."  The  men  obeyed 
promptly. 

"  What  do  you  say  now  ?  " 

"  I  won't ;  —  while  mv  hands  are  bound  111  do  nothing." 

"  Cock  your  muskets,    said  their  leader  to  his  men. 

There  are  few  things  more  disagreeable  than  the  click  of  the  lock 
of  a  musket,  when  the  muzzle  of  it  is  placed  close  to  your  head  bj  a 
hostile  party ;  but  the  mate  was  firm. 

"  Are  you  ready  ?  "  said  Mark. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  men,  with  their  fingers  on  the  triggers. 

"  What  do  you  say  now :  in  one  moment  you  will  have  the  con- 
tents of  those  pieces  through  your  brains." 

"  Fire  away,"  said  the  mate. 

"  Stay,"  said  Mark  Brandon. 

Knowing  well  the  habitual  horror  which  sailors  have  of  drown- 
ing and  of  sharks,  and  their  superstitious  dread  of  remaining  unboned 
after  death,  he  thought  he  would  try  another  method. 

"  The  shortest  way,"  he  said,  "  will  be  to  throw  him  overboard. 
Take  him  up  and  heave  him  over  the  taffi*ail,  and  then  there  will  be 
an  end.  Now,  my  men  —  one,  two,  three. — Have  you  nothing  to  say 
to  stop  them,"  he  said  to  the  mate,  who,  with  hands  and  legs  tied 
and  bound  tightly  together,  was  utterly  incapable  of  the  slightest 
resistance  —  "  have  you  nothing  to  say  to  stop  them  ?  " 

At  this  moment  a  tremendous  sea  struck  the  little  bark,  and  the 
main-top-mast,  with  a  crash,  came  rattling  down,  encumbering  the 
deck  with  its  ruins.  The  mate  and  his  executioners  were  netriy 
washed  overboard  ;  but  high  above  the  din  and  the  roar  of  the  de- 
ments the  mate's  voice  was  now  heard  — 

"  Unbind  me,"  he  cried  out,  "  and  I  promise  to  save  the  ship.  Too 
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will  all  be  lost,  and  this  tight  little  brig,  that  I  have  brought  so  far, 
will  go  down  with  you  all." 

"  You  will  promise,  then,  not  to  make  any  attempt  to  regain  the 
vessel,"  said  Mark  Brandon,  preserving  his  coolness  in  the  midst  of 
the  confusion  around  him. 

"  r^wiil  promise  any  thing,"  said  the  mate,  "  only  let  me  save  the 
vesseL  There's  another  sea  coming !  Starboard  the  helm,  or  it  will 
be  upon  us." 

A  monstrous  sea  burst  over  them,  doing  fresh  damage,  and  adding 
to  the  confusion  and  danger.  Mark  Brandon,  seeing  that  the  case 
was  desperate,  and  trusting  to  the  instinct  of  the  seaman  to  abandon 
all  other  thoughts  than  that  of  saving  the  vessel,  at  once  cut  the 
cords  which  tied  him,  and  the  mate,  starting  to  his  legs,  immediately 
rushed  to  the  wheel  and  assumed  the  conmiand  of  the  vessel. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  storm  rf^ed ;  and  the  shattered  ship,  pitching  and  reeling  under 
the  influence  of  the  roaring  wind  and  raging  sea,  was  driven  with 
desperate  speed  towards  a  projecting  promontory  on  the  western  side 
of  the  channel.  The  voice  of  the  sturdy  mate  was  heard  above  the 
shrieking  of  the  tempest,  but  in  vain ;  the  terrified  followers  of  the 
bushranger,  unused  to  wage  war  with  the  elements,  were  utterly  use- 
less in  the  extremity.  It  was  in  vain  that  their  leader  exerted  him- 
self with  almost  preternatural  energy,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse  the 
exertions  of  his  men :  they  were  not  sailors ;  and  they  had  neither  the 
bravery  to  dare,  nor  the  skill  to  execute,  the  feats  of  seamanship  which 
were  necessary  to  give  them  a  chance  of  escaping  the  perils  of  the 
storm. 

"  We  shall  never  save  the  ship  with  these  fellows,"  said  the  mate 
to  the  bushranger,  the  urgency  of  the  danger  drawing  into  moment- 
ary fellowship  two  minds,  though  belonging  to  different  characters, 
of  kindred  courage  ;  "  if  you  don't  let  my  own  blue-jackets  free, 
the  ship  is  a  lost  ship." 

*'  Can  I  trust  them,"  said  the  bushranger,  balancing  the  two  perils 
in  liis  mind,  and  at  a  loss  to  decide  to  which  to  give  the  preference. 

"  Trust  them  !  You  may  trust  them  to  save  the  ship  —  at  least  to 
do  their  best  for  it ;  —  every  sailor  will  do  that :  as  to  the  rest,  that 
is  another  matter,  and  you  must  look  out  for  yourself;  that's  fair 
and  above-board,  at  any  rate,  Mr. Pilot !" 

Mark  Brandon  was  not  a  man  to  give  way  under  difficulty :  with  a 
firm  mind  he  rapidly  compared  the  two  dangers,  and  with  the  deci- 
sion of  a  bold  one  he  determined  on  giving  liberty  to  the  crew. 
Without  hesitation,  he  directed  his  men  to  unbatten  the  fore  hatchway, 
and  to  release  from  the  hold  the  sailors  who  were  confined  there. 
This  was  a  matter  by  no  means  of  easy  execution ;  but  at  the 
expense  of  shipping  much  water  it  was  effected,  and  the  liberated 
tailors  gladly  re-appeared  on  deck.  The  bushranger  directed  his  men 
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to  retain  their  arms,  and  to  endeavour  to  keep  them  from  the  wet  to 
guard  against  a  surprise ;  but  the  seamen,  dieered  bj  the  voice  of 
their  officer,  and  in  a  moment  conscious  of  the  extreme  danger  of  the 
vessel,  thought  only  of  their  duties,  and  of  saving  themselves  from 
shipwreck,  leaving  the  bushrangers  to  keep  guard  as  they  could  or  as 
they  pleased,  and  paying  no  other  attention  to  them  than  to  tell 
them  to  get  out  of  their  way. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  noise  of  the  raging  wind,  and  the 
confusion  caused  by  the  fallen  mast,  had  passed  unnoticed  by  the 
parties  in  the  cabin.  The  major  wished  to  go  on  deck ;  but  Louisa 
clung  to  him  with  so  tenacious  a  grasp,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
nature  of  his  reception  by  the  bushrangers  was  so  great,  that  the 
father  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  youngest  daughter  and  re- 
mained below.  But  when  he  heard  and  recognised  the  familiar 
voices  of  his  own  sailors  battling  with  the  thunder  of  the  storm,  he 
ventured  to  raise  his  head  above  the  companion  ladder.  A  washing  of 
the  waves  drove  him  quickly  back,  at  the  same  time  that  it  deluged 
the  cabin.  But  taking  advantage  of  a  lull,  he  again  essayed  to  emerge 
from  his  place  of  security,  and  to  his  amazement  beheld  his  vessel 
apparently  in  the  possession  of  his  own  people,  and  his  officer  at  the 
wheel  issuing  his  commands  as  usual  for  the  management  of  the  ship. 
He  quickly  joined  him,  though  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was 
enabled  to  make  good  his  footing. 

"  What  chance  is  there,"  he  asked,  "  of  saving  the  vessel?" 

*•  Very  little :  you  see  we  are  a  mere  wreck;  there's  scarcely  a  rag  of 
sail  left :  we  are  driving  before  the  wind  on  that  point  of  land  that 
you  may  see  yonder  through  the  haze.  Our  only  chance  is  getting  a 
soft  berth  to  bump  on ;  but  that  chance  is  very  small,  for  most  of  ^ 
coast  seems  rocky.  It  won't  be  long,  however,  before  we  shall  know 
our  fate.  These  rascally  lubbers  of  bushrangers  have  done  for  the 
poor  brig.  Serve  'em  right,  for  pretending  to  know  how  to  take  care  of 
a  vessel  they  knew  nothing  about.  More  fools  they  for  binding  with 
fetters  those  who  might  have  saved  them :  and  now  they  see  what 
they've  got  by  it." 

"  Had  I  not  better  prepare  the  girls  for  what  is  to  happen?  "  said  the 
major,  his  mind  borne  down  for  the  moment  by  the  extent  of  his  dis- 
aster ;  his  gallant  vessel  lost,  his  property  presently  to  be  scattered  to 
the  waves,  and  his  children's  lives  and  his  own  in  imminent  peril 

"  I  hardly  know  what  is  best  to  be  done,"  replied  the  sturdy  seaman, 
almost  subdued  by  the  danger  of  the  ship,  and  the  thought  of  the 
women :  "but  better  let'em  stay  below  till  the  shock  comes;  thej 
couldn't  hold  on  here." 

"  Could  the  boat  be  of  any  use,"  asked  the  major,  in  a  sort  of 
despair. 

"  It  was  washed  overboard  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.  But  look 
at  the  raging  sea  around  us  I  Do  you  think  a  boat  could  life 
in  such  a  sea  as  that  ?  J£  our  own  vessel  —  poor  thing — wasnH  as 
good  a  sea-boat  as  ever  swam,  it  never  would  live  in  such  a  whiripool 
as  it's  in  now !    I  wonder  what  has  become  of  the  boat  that  we  saw 
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coming,  before  the  wind  cangbt  us  :  — gone  to  the  bottom,  I  fear, 
long  ago ! " 

**  And  the  people  in  that  boat,  perhaps,  were  our  deliverers,*'  said 
the  m%jor.  '^  Grood  Grod  !  that  land  seems  fearfully  close  !  Is  there 
no  way  to  save  ourselves  ?" 

**  Look  out  for  a  soft  place,"  replied  the  mate,  with  a  grim  smile,  for 
he  knew  full  well  that  the  death-struggle  of  the  gallant  little  ship  was 
at  hand.  *^  The  sea  refuses  to  keep  us,  so  wc  must  needs  trust  to  the 
Imd ;  though  I  must  say  it  doesn't  look  very  smiling  at  us."  As  he  spoke, 
the  impetuous  winds  seemed  to  gather  up  their  strength  for  a  final 
effort  to  hurl  the  devoted  ship  on  the  expectant  rocks ;  but  at  this  mo- 
ment the  watchful  mate,  as  cool  in  the  moment  of  danger  as  if  the 
Tessel  was  within  view  of  the  windmill  at  Gravesend,  caught  sight  of 
a  break  in  the  cliff,  forming  a  little  creek  or  armlet  of  the  sea:  with  a 
vigorous  hand  he  directed  the  ship's  course  to  the  opening,  and  in 
another  minute,  by  an  instantaneous  and  seemingly  miraculous  change, 
the  shattered  brig,  with  a  sudden  turn,  found  itself  floating  on  the 
smooth  surface  of  a  little  bay  sheltered  from  the  wind  and  the  waves. 
Hie  vessel  glided  slowly  towards  a  grassy  bank,  and,  gently  touching 
it,  remained  stationary. —  For  a  brief  space  every  man  on  board  held 
his  breath  with  joy  and  surprise  at  an  escape  from  the  horrors  of  ship- 
wreck which  struck  them  as  something  supernatural.  But  presently 
the  consciousness  of  the  unsafe  position  of  either  party  called  into 
fresh  activity  the  energies  of  both  to  guard  against  the  aggression  of 
each  other ;  and,  before  the  major  had  time  to  congratulate  his  daugh- 
ters on  the  extraordinary  preservation  of  the  brig,  the  bushranger 
summoned  his  men  to  his  side,  and  assumed  an  offensive  attitude,  while 
the  seamen,  hastily  clutching  at  any  materials  within  their  reach 
which  might  serve  for  weapons,  gathered  together  in  a  body,  and 
stood  in  defiance  of  the  threatening  muskets  of  their  opponents,  and, 
with  the  stern  determination  of  revenge  depicted  on  their  worn  and 
hardy  countenances,  turned  their  eyes  to  their  officer  for  directions  in 
the  new  emergency. 

At  this  moment  a  column  of  thick  smoke,  as  if  from  damp  wood 
newly  fired,  was  observed  to  rise  from  the  other  side  of  a  low  hill  bare 
of  trees.  Mark  Brandon  seemed  struck  with  a  sudden  thought  at 
this  indication  of  other  parties  being  near  at  hand.  In  his  own  mind 
he  feared  that  the  fire  had  been  kindled  by  the  people  in  the  boat,  who, 
he  felt  sure,  were  in  pursuit  of  himself  and  his  companions.  Aware 
that  if  his  conjecture  was  right  the  reports  of  fire-arms  would  quickly 
bring  his  enemies  upon  him,  he  stood  before  his  men,  and  repressing 
their  preparation  to  fire  by  a  gesture  of  his  arm,  he  directed  his  voice 
to  the  major,  who  was  standing  on  one  side,  restrained  by  his  promise 
from  taking  part  in  the  threatened  conflict,  and  filled  with  hope  that 
the  result  would  be  favourable,  even  against  the  superior  weapons  of 
the  bushrangers,  to  the  injured  party. 

"Major,"  said  Mark  Brandon,  in  the  clear,  cool,  and  articulate 
voice  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  "  I  see  that  you  can  keep  your 
promise  like  a  soldier  and  a  man  of  honour ;  and  you  shall  see  that  I 
will  keep  mine.     Do  you  see  that  smoke  yonder  ?     That  smoke  pro- 
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ceeds  from  the  body  of  natives  on  the  coast  —  the  most  numerous 
and  the  most  savage  of  all  the  mobs  on  the  island !  If  we  weaken 
our  force  by  fighting  with  each  other  we  shall  become  an  easj  prej 
to  them." 

"  Gammon ! "  said  the  mate. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  be  devoured  bj  those  wretches,"  replied  the 
bushranger,  without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  moved  bj  the 
contemptuous  expression  of  the  mate  ;  '*  nor  do  I  suppose  the  major 
there  would  like  to  see  his  daughters  torn  limb  from  limb,  and  chucked 
on  that  fire  that  the  black  devils  have  kindled  yonder,  and  eaten  before 
his  face." 

"  Grammon  ! "  repeated  the  mate. 

"  That  would  be  a  fate,"  continued  Mark,  "  too  dreadful  to  con- 
template. And  therefore,  I  say,  let  us  forget  for  a  while  our  own 
quarrel,  and  join  together  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  natives." 

"  But  we  are  not  sure  that  they  are  natives,"  replied  the  migor. 

^*  Suppose  it  is  the  party  that  we  saw  in  the  boat  coming  after  us," 
said  the  mate—"  the  party  that  you  persuaded  us  were  bushrangers  or 
pirates,  or  whatever  you  may  like  to  call  them ;  then,  you  know, 
there  would  be  no  danger  from  them.  I  propose  that  two  of  us  — 
that  is,  one  from  each  side,  should  go  and  find  out ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  we  will  agree  to  a  truce  till  our  messengers  come  back." 

"  Agreed! "  said  Mark.  "  I  will  go  for  one  on  my  side,  and  you  for 
one  on  the  other." 

"J.  can't  help  thinking,"  said  the  mate  to  the  major,  in  a  whisper, 
"  that  he  is  hatching  some  mischief  or  other ;  but  he  will  find  me 
wide  awake." 

While  the  mate  communicated  this  suspicion  to  his  commander, 
Mark  Brandon  gave  some  directions  to  his  followers  ;  and  then  the 
bushranger  and  the  officer  set  out  together,  each  keeping  a  wary 
watch  on  the  other  to  prevent  surprise  or  treachery. 


ANECDOTE  OF  DAVID  TENIERS. 

"  How  is  the  heart  of  a  woman  to  be  won  ?"  asked  David  Teniers  of 
Van  Balen. 

"By  loving  her!"  was  the  reply  of  the  old  painter,  then  working 
in  his  atelier  at  his  celebrated  picture  of  Saint  John  preaching  in  the 
Wilderness. 

Van  Balen  was  one  of  the  three  guardians  of  the  beautiful  Anne 
Breughel.  Teniers  had  already  ask^  the  same  question  of  the  other 
two,  —  of  Rubens  the  painter,  and  of  Comille  Schutt,  who  was 
painter  and  poet  both.  The  latter  had  recommended  the  youth  to 
write  verses  in  his  mistress'  praise :  the  great  master  had  bid  him 
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draw  her  portrait,  and  to  render  it  even  more  beautiful  than  the 
original. 

**  Would  that  I  had  your  genius ! "  said  Teniers,  with  a  sigh,  turn- 
ing from  the  last  to  address  himself  to  Van  Balen,  who,  guessing 
whom  he  had  in  view,  gave  the  advice  which  could  most  easily  be 
fdUowed.  The  young  artist,  whose  name  has  since  become  so  famous 
in  the  world,  had  long  been  struggling  against  the  difficulties  which 
80  constantly  beset  the  man  of  genius  entering  upon  life,  and  proving 
too  often  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  his  success.  To  how  many  is 
their  due  station  in  the  ranks  of  art  accorded  only  when  the  grave 
has  closed  over  their  blighted  prospects,  and  posterity  has  done  them 
the  justice  which  an  incapable  world  has  cruelly  withheld !  How 
many  have  been  crushed  in  their  early  existence,  lacking  the  energy 
that  enables  a  favoured  few  to  rise  above  the  prejudices  of  the  mul- 
titude,— the  very  few  who,  spurred  by  the  consciousness  of  superiority, 
by  the  urgency  of  genius  and  intellectual  power,  have  boldly  taken 
their  stand,  and  been  fixed  in  their  high  station  by  the  intrinsic  value 
of  their  own  merits  ! 

Bom  in  the  atelier  of  his  father,  which  served  as  the  common  room 
of  the  whole  family,  Teniers  received  from  his  parent  the  first  lessons 
of  his  art.  Obtaining  instruction,  too,  from  Rubens,  he  was,  for  a 
considerable  period,  compelled  to  pass  much  of  his  time  in  travelling 
upon  an  ass  from  village  to  village,  and  from  town  to  town,  in  order 
to  sell  his  father's  pictures,  and  so  to  obtain  money  for  the  support  of 
the  poor  family.  It  was  upon  one  of  these  journeys  that  he  first  met 
with  Adrian  Brauwer,  to  whom,  at  a  later  period,  he  was  indebted  for 
much  valuable  counsel  in  his  art,  and  with  whom  he  contrived  to 
establish  an  intimacy  without  falling  into  the  evil  habit  of  spending 
more  than  half  his  time  in  the  lowest  public-houses, — the  fatal  cus- 
tom of  poor  Adrian. 

"Whither  goes  your  ass?"  asked  Adrian,  who  was  overtaken  on 
his  road  by  Teniers, 

"  He  follows  in  the  steps  of  other  asses,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  so 
is  likely  to  be  your  companion." 

Brauwer  looked  at  the  youth  and  smiled. 

"  I  like  you,"  said  the  older  one ;  "  we  will  join  company,  and  you 
shall  be  my  friend  to  Antwerp." 

And  so  he  proved ;  for  Adrian  Brauwer  condescended  to  live  the 
while  at  the  expense  of  his  new  acquaintance,  albeit  the  latter  was  at 
no  time  overburthened  with  money,  as  the  story  which  is  told  of  his 
jaueur  de  flute  gives  us  to  understand. 

Stopping  one  day  at  a  small  inn  at  Oyssel,  after  having  passed 
some  hours  sketching  in  the  open  air,  he  found  with  no  great  surprise 
that  his  purse  was  empty,  and  his  appetite  as  strong.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  The  first  consideration  was  the  breakfast.  It  was  time 
enough  to  think  of  payment  when  the  debt  was  legally  contracted. 
As  he  was  in  the  act  of  devouring  the  grateful  meal  an  itinerant 
musician  crept  to  the  door,  and  commenced  playing  on  the* 'flute; 
Teniers  entreated  the  man  to  continue;  and  having  finished  his  repast 
he  brought  out  his  palette  and  brushes,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time 
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completed  the  picture  which  many  to  the  present  hour  regard  as  his 
chef-d'oeuvre.  Englishmen  were  scattered  over  the  world  at  the  time 
of  wliich  we  write,  as  they  are  to  be  found  now  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  One  chanced  to  be  in  the  house  where  Teniers  rested. 
He  saw  the  picture,  and  offered  the  painter  three  ducats  for  his  la- 
bour. "  That  is  just  as  much  as  I  want,"  said  Teniers ;  "  one  for  the 
flut«-player,  one  for  the  landlord,  and  one  for  the  poor  painter." 

Much  of  his  prosperity,  or  at  least  much  of  the  happiness,  of  his 
life  was  due  to  a  picture  of  Hymen,  which  he  painted  shortly  afUr  he 
had  fallen  under  the  notice  of  the  Arch-Duke,  who,  at  the  interces- 
sion of  Rubens,  had  given  Teniers  a  place  about  the  court  Upoo 
the  very  day  that  he  had  taken  counsel  of  the  guardians  of  Aime 
Breughel  he  had  shown  the  painting  to  the  midden  herself.  It  wu 
hung  in  the  gallery  of  the  Arch-Duke,  at  some  height  from  the 
ground;  and  in  order  to  see  it  well,  it  was  necessary  to  ascend  a 
Sight  of  steps,  the  last  of  which  was  so  highly  polished  that  it  wu 
difficult  to  pass  over  it  without  slipping.  Once  arrived  at  this  spot 
the  spectator  was  ravished  by  the  beauty  and  effect  of  the  picture ; 
but  if  the  pas  glissant  were  taken  the  illusion  was  over,  and  those 
who  had  passed  the  dangerous  barrier  were  mortified  to  discover  that 
the  gem  which  had  charmed  them  at  a  distance  was  now  mere  canras 
and  an  undefinable  mass  of  colouring.  A  few  indeed  there  were 
able  to  appreciate  the  masterly  touches  which  could  produce  so 
magical  an  effect  who  did  not  regret  their  hardihood,  but  rather 
rejoiced  in  their  ability  to  estimate  that  which  to  the  vulgar  was  un- 
satisfactory, uninteresting,  and  coarse. 

"Will  you  venture  upon  the  perilous  step?"  said  Teniers  to  hii 
fair  companion." 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  without  thought  or  hesitation. 

"  I  take  you  at  your  word,"  rejoined  the  painter,  offering  her  his 
hand,  and  preparing  to  advance.  But  Anne  Breughel  hesitated— 
blushed — and  then  timidly  refused. 

"  Why  do  you  hesitate  ?"  asked  Teniers,  with  a  smile. 

"  Why  should  I  proceed  ?"  she  answered,  pensively.  "  Once  across 
the  barrier,  and  I  have  heard  that  the  character  of  ^e  picture  is  kst, 
and  its  beauty  vanishes." 

"  Not  for  you  and  me,"  replied  the  ardent  painter.  "  For  us — " 
As  he  spoke  strangers  advanced  and  put  an  end  to  their  discourse. 
They  retraced  their  steps,  the  young  painter  more  than  ever  ena- 
moured of  his  mistress,  and  eager  to  prolong  the  conversation. 

"  Had  you  consented  to  cross  the  pas  glissant^  he  said,  when  they 
were  again  alone,  *^  I  would  have  returned  upon  the  instant.  And  1 
will  teU  you  why." 

"  I  have  heard,"  replied  Anne,  "  that  some  tale  is  connected  with 
the  present  position  of  the  picture :  but  I  have  heard  too,"  she  con- 
tinued, turning  her  large  black  eye  upon  him,  "  that  let  the  decisive 
step  once  be  taken,  and  the  charm  is  at  an  end.  But  see,  yonder  is 
iiay  .(54jardian  waiting  for  us.  We  will  join  him.  Speak — I  wiH 
listen  to  you."  As  they  walked  on,  Teniers,  who  had  so  ardentl/ 
longed  to  disburthen  his  heart,  found  it  difficult  to  say  a  word.    Hja 
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oompanion,   however,  whose  curiosity  had  been  awakened  hj  his 
words,  gave  him  courage  to  proceed. 

"  I  think  you  wish  to  punish  me,"  said  the  maiden,  "  for  not  look- 
ing more  closely  into  your  admirable  work.  Let  me  hear  what  you 
have  to  say,  and  peradventure  at  another  time  you  shall  find  me  more 
tractable."  ■  \ 

"  Anne  Breughel,"  replied  the  painter,  "  it  were  not  well  to  recount 
to  you  all  the  trials  and  adversities  which  have  met  me  on  my  road, 
— enough  to  crush  many  a  more  vigorous  spirit  than  I  can  boast. 
Nor  will  I  speak  of  the  wretchedness  in  which  I  was  born.  Had  it 
not  been  for  our  immortal  Rubens,  who  taught  me  how  I  might  de- 
Telop  the  talents  inherited  from  my  father,  and  how  to  avail  myself 
of  the  gifts  which  Providence  had  bestowed  upon  me,  I  must  have 
remained,  like  many  a  wortliier  man,  in  sad  obscurity— contented  with 
drudgery,  and  gaining  a  bare  subsistence  by  the  desecration  of  my 
noble  and  beloved  art.  It  is  to  him  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  notice 
of  our  good  Arch -Duke,  and  for  the  first  office  which  I  held  about  the 
court,  inappropriate  as  it  was." 

"  What  office,  Teniers  ?"  asked  the  maiden,  tenderly. 

**  That  of  a  valet-^e-chambrcy^  answered  the  painter,  laughing.  "  It 
brought  me,  however,  into  notice ;  for  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bed-chamber,  about  to  be  married,  thought  he  could  not  better  evince 
his  respect  for  the  holy  state  of  matrimony  than  by  causing  a  picture 
of  Hymen  to  be  painted.  His  lady  was  a  true  Flemish  beauty,  and 
he  loved  her  right  worthily.  How  Rubens  would  have  delighted  to 
paint  her !  I  knowing  full  well,  and  applauding  the  ardour  of  his 
passion,  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost,  not  only  to  bestow  upon  the 
god  of  Marriage  the  charms  which  were  his  own,  but  also  to  com- 
bine in  him  the  glories  of  every  other  god,  and  especially  to  stamp 
upon  his  form  the  beauty  of  Adonis.  The  day  of  the  wedding  ap- 
proached ;  and  as  I  advanced  to  the  end  of  my  labours  my  greatest 
fear  was  that  I  had  overcharged  the  picture.  On  the  night  previous 
to  the  morning  upon  which  the  votary  of  Hymen  was  to  bring  his 
sacrifice  to  the  temple  I  requested  him  to  visit  my  atelier,  that  he 
might  judge  himself  of  the  progress  of  the  work.  *  What!'  he  ex- 
claimed, as  soon  as  he  beheld  it,  '  think  you  any  one  will  mistake  yon 
picture ^for  the  god  of  Marriage.  Oh,  believe  me,  it  is  too  cold,  too 
unimpassioned.  Painter,  your  conception  has  this  time  played  you 
false.'  I  ventured  to  represent  respectfully  that  the  colours  would 
become  more  vivid  with  time,  that  the  picture  was  scarcely  dry,  and 
that  in  fact  his  suggestions  might  be  carried  out  by  means  of  a  few 
slight  touches  that  should  not  fail  to  render  the  painting  equal  to  his 
own  conception  of  the  happy  god.  *  Well,  we  shall  see,'  was  his 
reply.  *  But,'  he  continued,  *  I  fear  your  ideas  are  far  too  limited  to 
portray  in  glowing  colours  the  faithful  figure  of  the  blessed  Hymen. 
But  I  have  little  time  to  spare  upon  inanimate  objects  now.  Some 
other  day  I  will  look  at  your  picture  again,  and  judge  whether  or  not 
you  have  learnt  your  defects,  and  understood  all  that  I  require  to 
make  the  picture  perfect.'  So  saying,  he  quitted  me ;  and  I,  from 
time  to  time,  still  added  touches  to  improve  effects ;  and,  in  truth,  I 
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suffered  many  weeks  to  elapse  before  I  ventured  again  to  request  my 
patron's  attention  to  the  result  of  my  labours.  He  considered  the 
picture  for  some  minutes  before  be  spoke :  *  Ah,'  said  he,  *  this  colour- 
ing is  far  too  high  ;  it  wants  softening  down.  Marriage  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  that  which  you  fond  painters  represent  it.'  ^If,' 
said  I,  '  you  will  look  more  closely  into  it,  you  will  find  that  mach  of 
its  brilliancy  disappears.'  It  was  clear  to  me  that  the  change  was 
in  the  man,  and  not  in  the  picture.  The  veil  had  been  withdrawn 
from  his  eyes  :  he  had  married  from  passion,  not  from  love;  and  posses- 
sion had  deprived  the  object  of  all  the  charms  that  passion  lent  it 
He  looked  upon  my  picture  with  different  eyes,  and  that  which  was 
too  cold  before  was  now  too  highly  wrought.  Was  it  my  fault  or 
that  of  the  picture  that  he  had  taken  a  mistress  and  not  a  com- 
panion?" 

"But  how  came  the  picture  in  its  present  position?"  interrupted 
Anne  Breughel,  smiling  at  the  impetuosity  of  her  admirer. 

"  The  Arch-Duke  heard  the  story,"  replied  Teniers ;  "  and  when 
he  purchased  the  painting  he  had  it  placed  where  it  now  hangs,  as  a 
warning  to  all  who  would  unwarily  tidte  so  hazardous  a  step  as " 

"  The  warning  was  good,"  said  his  companion,  as  they  joined  her 
guardian ;  "  and  it  deserves  our  best  attention." 

It  was  after  this  conversation  that  Teniers  applied  to  Van  Balen 
for  advice — and  it  would  appear  that  he  followed  his  council  with  good 
success ;  for  when  Anne  was  questioned  on  the  subject  by  her  three 
guardians,  it  was  very  evident  that,  however  unwilling  she  had 
formerly  been  to  pass  the  dangerous  spot  with  her  young  partner 
when  gazing  at  the  picture  of  Hymen  from  a  distance,  she  was  now 
by  no  means  averse  to  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  god  of 
Marriage,  even  when  introduced  to  him  by  the  same  companion. 

The  three  old  artists,  however,  determined  to  amuse  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  the  young  couple.  A  large  party  was  assembled  at 
the  house  of  Rubens,  at  which  both  were  present ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  repast  that  David  Teniers  was  informed 
that  he  had  been  invited  to  attend  as  witness  to  the  marriage  contract 
of  the  ward  Anne  Breughel.  It  was  further  intimated  to  him  that 
he  had  been  selected  for  the  honour  as  the  successful  imitator  of  the 
style  of  her  father,  Breughel  de  Velours ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
reading  of  the  marriage  contract  that  poor  Teniers,  thrown  into  the 
depths  of  despair,  became  aware  of  the  actual  happiness  that  awaited 
him. 

Upon  the  day  of  Teniers'  marriage  the  Arch-Duke  presented  the 
young  painter  with  his  own  picture  of  Hymen,  and  a  chain  of  gold 
to  boot.  It  was  a  happy  presage  for  the  loving  couple.  Linked  to- 
gether by  the  bonds  of  affection,  they  never  beheld  marriage  under 
the  disagreeable  colours  in  which  we  so  often  find  it  represented. 
History  informs  us  that  they  never  regretted  passing  the  pas  gUssant 
that  can  never  be  retraced,  —  and  history  must  be  believed. 
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F£W  of  the  pursuits  of  men  in  the  various  periods  called  ages  of  the 
world,  have  excited  more  general  enthusiasm  than  what  is  called  the 
Fine  Arts.  There  have  been  but  very  few  marked  periods,  old  as  is 
this  world,  which  is  perhaps  not  the  centenary  of  the  fact,  as  related. 
The  age  of  the  Etrurians,  a  people  which  possessed  all  the  lower  half 
of  Italy,  and  at  one  time,  long  before  Romulus,  the  greatest  part,  as  I 
have  stated  in  my  essay  on  the  Picturesque,  in  the  17th  Number  of 
this  Magazine,  is  the  first  we  can  trace  when  artists  rose  very  far 
above  house  decorators.  In  architecture,  Egypt  carried  the  palm 
from  all  the  then  known  world.  History,  but  especially  the  huge  and 
stupendous  remains  of  divers  cities  of  vast  renown,  as  Thebes,  Balbec, 
those  in  Palestine,  and  others  in  Upper  Egypt,  pronounce  the  gran- 
deur of  their  conceptions,  and  the  marvellous  power  in  erecting  such 
god-like  works.  He  who  reads  attentively  the  accounts  given  of  the 
Egyptian  labyrinth,  with  its  hundred  of  temples  and  thousands  of 
columns,  we  may  say  its  numberless  courts,  and  the  stupendous 
conception  of  the  whole  as  one  work,  will  remain  transfixed  with  asto- 
nishment. This  people  did  nothing  puny.  Whatever  has  been  left 
to  us  to  behold,  bespeaks  the  highest  elevation  of  the  human  powers 
of  invention.  If  we  contemplate  their  statuary,  carved  or  chiselled 
out  of  the  hardest  granites,  the  severity  of  such  undertakings  fills  us 
Hny,  puny  shrimps  o£  peoplcy  with  more  than  amazement ;  for  while 
we  behold  their  Memnons,  sphinxes,  and  other  figures  or  imaginary 
animals,  scarabei,  (beetles,  a  sacred  insect),  &c.,  we  feel  as  if  the  thing 
were  impossible  to  be  produced, — yet  they  stand  before  us  I  It  is  true 
that  they  attained  none  of  the  high  excellences  as  sculptors  of  genius, 
which  the  Greeks  did  long  after  them. 

The  reason  I  assign  for  these  circumstances,  which  seemed  to  put  a 
bar  to  further  advancement  in  sculpture  by  the  Egyptians,  was,  that 
philosophy  was  little  exercised  or  known  as  a  reasoning  faculty.  But 
when  6reece  elevated  itself,  with  its  divers  divisions  or  states,  into 
one  nation.  Heaven  seems  to  have  beamed  upon  this  ever-glorious 
people  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  presented  to  the  world  an  example  of 
what  men  may  become^  if  they  follow  a  philosophical  course.  Archi- 
tects abandoned  the  vast  massive  forms  the  Egyptians  conceived  and 
adopted,  for  a  style  of  more  lightness  and  elegance.  The  Greeks,  by 
their  wisdom,  adopted  through  geometrical  invention  four  orders. 
Two  varieties  of  the  Doric — the  examples  left  at  Paestum,  and  those 
in  Greece  ;  the  former,  a  short  figure  of  the  column,  but  huge  in  di- 
mensions, being  nine  feet  diameter  at  the  base  ;  each  flute  being  big 
enough  for  a  man  to  stand  in  a  niche.  The  Corinthian  follows,  which 
is  the  utmost  stretch  human  conception  has  brought  forth  of  the  beau- 
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tiful  and  the  grand  commixed.  The  Ionic,  and  the  Tuscan ;  which 
latter  is  the  simplest  and  plainest  of  all  the  four.  It  was  the  Boman 
architects  who  invented  a  fifth  order,  usually  called  the  Composite. 
This  consisted  of  the  most  splendid  enrichments  of  ornament  on  orna- 
ment, which  produced  an  air  of  magnificence  the  more  sober  orders 
of  the  Greeks  were  not  calculated  to  effect. 

I  will  now  advert  to  the  main  subject  of  this  essay — Landscape. 
We  have  not  the  smallest  or  remotest  idea  whether  the  Egyptians  or 
Etrurians,  the  Greeks  or  the  Romans,  had  ever  practised  the  more 
lovely  art,  that  of  Landscape.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  an  art 
reserved  for  future  ages  to  develope,  allowing  other  races  of  men,  in 
divers  countries,  to  bring  forth  the  beauties  of  nature  representeA 
It  is  to  many  of  us  a  matter  of  wonder,  when  their  poets  revelled  in 
descriptions  of  rich  and  varied  scenery,  that  no  artist  directed  his 
mind  to  that  loveliest  walk. 

Poets  raise  painters ;  for  he  who  deals  most  with  poetry  will  elevate 
his  productions  almost  insensibly.  To  be  a  great  landscape  painter,  a 
man  must  have  a  poetical  genius :  to  be  a  great  historical  painter,  he 
must  be  a  profound  philosopher. 

Claude  Lorraine  and  Titian  are  splendid  examples  of  the  one  walk: 
and  Raphael  is  the  prodigy  of  the  philosophic  order,  of  the  other. 

I  have  said  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  us  that  the  Greeks  never 
produced  an  eminent  landscape  painter,  though  they,  or  some  of  the 
artists,  excelled  in  still  life,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  renowned  stoiy 
of  the  group  of  grapes  ;  and  the  supposed  picture,  with  a  curtain  abo 
supposed  before  it.  Xeuxis  was  one  of  the  competitors.  He  chal- 
lenged, or  was  challenged,  to  compete  in  a  real  representation  of  na- 
ture. He  produced  a  picture  of  fruit,  grapes  being  prominent  It 
was  so  exposed,  that  it  is  said  birds  pecked  at  the  fruit,  being  de- 
ceived. The  day  arrived  for  judgment.  The  umpires  with  others, 
pretty  numerous,  attended.  The  fruit-piece  was  extolled  to  the 
utmost  of  expression.  When  the  party  had  sufficiently  admired  the 
work,  the  competitor  was  desired  to  produce  his.  He  placed  it  on  the 
appointed  easel  or  stand,  by  the  side  of  the  greatly-lauded  fruit  piece. 
It  was  covered,  as  it  appeared,  by  a  curtain.  "WeU,"  they  said, 
"  draw  your  curtain."  "  No,**  said  the  artist ;  "  one  of  you  must  do  so;" 
—but  on  coming  up  close  to  the  picture,  and  attempting  to  slide  the 
curtain,  it  was  found  to  be  a  painted  imitation,  when  a  general  exck- 
mation  pronounced  it  the  greater  work  of  the  two  ;  for  one  had  de- 
ceived birds,  but  the  other  had  cheated  the  senses  of  men.  Whether 
this  is  a  true  story  or  not,  we  cannot  trace.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  mere 
fable,  to  express  by  it  the  amazing  excellence  the  Greek  artists  had 
arrived  at.  Amidst  all  this  display  of  graphic  powers,  which,  torn 
what  we  gather  in  the  description  of  the  best  works  of  battles  and 
other  subjects,  absolute  deceptive  imitation  seems  to  have  been  the 
captivating  charms  of  most  of  their  productions,  why  the  fascina- 
tions of  Landscape  should  have  been  overlooked,  and  not  perceived  bj 
any  one  of  that  wonderful  people,  seems  beyond  the  reach  of  all  con- 
jecture. Their  poetry  was  full  of  rich  imagery,  which,  we  might  rea- 
sonably conclude,  ought  to  have  aroused  in  some  of  their  mighty  ar- 
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tista,  efforts,  fine  feelings,  and  successful  accomplishments  in  that  line, 
which,  like  all  others  that  thej  practised,  we  have  but  to  follow.  All 
that  can  be  done,  has  been  first  done  by  them.  To  reason  upon  it 
now  is  futile.  However,  the  only  rational  conclusion  to  be  deduced 
from  the  neglect  of  landscape  painting,  must  be,  that  it  was  considered 
of  too  inferior  an  employment  for  the  minds  of  philosophers  of  great 
and  active  energies.  If  such  were,  or  bad  been,  the  determination  of 
these  wondrous  people,  we  must  condemn  the  decision ;  for  I  believe 
there  is  scarcely  a  solace  to  the  minds  in  graphic  pursuits,  equal  to 
that  which  is  afforded  by  the  study  of  nature  in  her  Alpine  and  poetic 
pastoral  character ;  and  transmitting  to  canvass  the  poetical  effects  of 
nature.  Virgil,  and  Thomson,  and  fifty  or  a  hundred  other  poets, 
will  furnish  poetical  imagery  to  a  perceptive  mind  in  abundance. 
Our  days  of  frippery  and  ^se  taste  deny  success  to  the  high  order  of 
heroic  landscape  painters.  To  produce  scenery  Caracci,  Domenichino, 
Salvator  Kosa,  or  Nicolo  Poussin  revelled  in,  would  be  to  court 
neglect  and  misfortune.  The  late  Lord  Ribblesdale,  who  died  at  an 
early  age,  was  my  pupil  from  the  earliest  instructions.  He  soared  to 
the  upper  regions  of  the  mind,  and  exhibited  a  pure  and  noble  taste. 
His  drawings  were  splendid,  and  manifested  a  great  and  poetic  mind; 
but  he  became  so  disgusted  with  the  indifference  shewn  by  the  world, 
of  his  own  rank,  that  he  left  off  assiduous  attention  to  oil-painting, 
telling  me  he  was  disgusted  at  the  low  and  pitiful  taste  of  the  times, 
and  neglected, the  divine  pursuit. 

To  return  to  Landscape,  I  have  to  observe  that  the  first  painters  of 
the  12th,  Idth,  and  14th  centuries,  who  adorned  famed  Italy,  the 
genius  of  true  Landscape  was  exceedingly  slow  in  penetrating  their 
minds.  Filippo  lippi  may  be  named  with  Masaccio  and  Domenico 
Gherlandajo,  fiUing  a  space  of  time  from  the  death  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  of  1 16  years,  as  the  chief  artists  of  renown.  The  first  gave  the 
earliest  indications  of  a  taste  for  landscape  to  the  backgrounds  of 
some  of  his  sacred  subjects,  which  then  began  to  burst  the  bud  of  a 
new  walk  in  art.  Gherlandajo  followed,  and  went  farther  into  the 
developement  of  this  new-bom  taste.  They,  however,  made  only  a 
banning  which  other  men  improved  upon,  as  the  poetic  perceptions 
of  greater  artists  led  them  forward.  This  to  certain  men  of  taste  is  a 
most  interesting  period.  These  artists  just  named  unlocked  the  mind 
of  John  di  BeUino,  the  master  of  Titian  and  Giorgione,  who  burst 
into  a  wider  field  of  the  elegant  poetic  pastoral,  which  Titian  and 
Giorgione  carried  to  the  highest  pitch.  Titian  had  the  advantage  of 
Giorgione  in  the  art  of  enriching  the  backgrounds  of  his  pictures, 
by  landscape  scenery.  Each  painted  for  their  great  recreation  pure 
lajidscapes ;  adding  figures,  symbolical,  allegorical,  poetical,  and  pas- 
toral. To  my  feeling,  they  are  such  landscapes  as  I  conceive  Homer 
and  Virgil  would  have  produced,  could  they  have  painted,  to  which 
great  names  I  cannot  avoid  adding  Ovid.  Verdant  countries,  moun- 
tainous backgrounds,  the  sea,  rivulets  (not  rivers),  and  the  kind  of 
figures  I  have  named,  were  the  usual  components,  added  to  which, 
groves  of  m^estic  trees  of  a  generalised  character,  and  groups  as  well 
as  single  trees,  were  dispersed  in  the  most  judicious  and  captivating 
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manner.  Thtis^  these  very  eminent  geniuses  caught  the  philosophy 
of  landscape  scenery.  What  I  mean  by  this  language  is,  that  in  all 
they  did  as  landscape  painters,  all  was  congenial  to  the  chosen  scene: 
all  yielded  to  the  period  of  the  day  represented.  The  skies  were  of 
majestic  forms,  classical  in  look,  and  combined  with  the  happiest  feli- 
city with  every  feature  of  their  pictures.  The  picture  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne  in  our  puny  National  Grallery  (a  misnomer),  gives  to 
the  reader  of  this  article  some  notion  of  my  aim  at  explanation.  1 
will  draw  the  attention  to  another  fine  poetical  landscape,  which  con- 
ventionally has  long  since  been  termed  the  heroic  style.  I  allude  to 
the  bold  and  masterly  landscape  by  Salvator  Rosa,  with  Mercury  and 
the  Woodman ;  the  former  showing  him  the  golden  axe.  Here  we 
have  a  very  fine  example  of  philosophic  and  poetic  landscape.  First, 
the  country  takes  a  grand  aspect  by  the  loflty  and  craggy  mountains 
immersed  in  blue  vapour,  which,  being  connected  with  a  wild  middle 
ground,  showing  no  tillage  nor  lowly  toils  of  husbandry,  where  a  noble 
foreground  of  grand  and  large'growing  trees,  chestnut  and  horse-chest- 
nut, overhang  a  pool  of  deep  water,  and  the  eye  is  presently  lost  in 
the  thick  masses  of  dense  foliage.  Here  the  poetic  feeling  displays 
itself.  The  woodman  is  no  mean  fellow :  he  seems  of  a  superior 
order.  The  whole  country  seems  fitted  for  the  rambles  of  the  Pagan 
gods  and  their  demi-gods.  Our  thoughts  fiy  from  all  notions  of  cot- 
tages and  cabbage-gardens.  No  potato-fields,  no  turnip-fields,  no 
common  meadows  meet  the  eye.  We  are,  by  the  artist,  removed  en- 
tirely from  every  notion  of  the  common  haunts  of  men.  We  are 
transported  into  a  splendid  wild  region,  more  the  haunts  of  powerful 
wild  animals  than  of  pastoral  fiocks.  The  imagination,  (if  we  have 
any),  is  immediately  let  loose,  and  fancy  roams  into  fancied  regions, 
foreign  to  all  ordinary  views  of  cultivated  nature.  He  who,  like  my- 
self, has  been  all  but  lost  in  the  vast  pine-forests  of  the  Alps  and  lofty 
Swiss  mountains,  will  appreciate  this  grand  view  of  art,  which  Salva- 
tor loved  to  express.  He  loved  it  because  he  was  a  poet.  I  will  now 
draw  the  attention  to  another  magnificent  work  of  a  poet-painter,  the 
vast  landscape  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens.  No  contrast  to  Salvator*8 
landscape  could  be  greater  or  more  opposite  for  a  still  better  explana- 
tion of  the  philosophy  of  Landscape-painting.  In  this  magnificent  dis- 
play of  the  graphic  powers  of  a  truly  great  man,  we  have  a  grand 
landscape  — grand,  because  it  seems  to  command  a  whole  province 
from  the  almost  endless  extent  of  the  horizon.  It  is  grand,  because 
the  rising  sun  glides  in  golden  tints  its  beaming  rays  over  every  rising 
object  from  the  plane  or  surface.  It  is  in  its  way,  poetical  as  fiar  as 
poetry  can  be  called  in  aid.  We  find  all  the  offices  of  country  life 
going  on.  We  have  the  rural  animals  scattered  abroad  ;  all  is  busy, 
all  is  life.  The  sturdy  sportsman  is  advancing  towards  a  basking 
covey  of  partridges  in  cautious  approaches,  desirous  of  having  a  shot 
at  the  playful  innocents.  Difierent  feelings  belong  to  the  man  and  the 
game  :  one  is  all  in  confident  security,  enjoying  life  in  the  warn 
glow  of  the  morning  sun :  the  other  is  all  anxiety  to  terminate  the 
lives  of  as  many  as  his  skilful  aim  will  ensure  him.  Near  to  this  we 
have  peasantry  driving  country  waggons,  going  to  their  daily  work, 
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and  some  on  foot,  there  being  men  and  women,  which  indicates  that 
each  takes  a  share  of  the  toiL  Close  to  them  rises  a  grove  of  open 
andjpartly  pruned  trees,  receiving  the  sun*s  light.  They  form  a  screen 
before  a  mansion  built  in  the  style  of  the  15th  century.  The  whole 
composition  is  full  of  nature,  but  unchosen,  unselected  nature.  All  is 
commonplace.  The  plain  presents  no  grand  features ;  it  is  chiefly 
clothed  with  pollard-cut  willows  and  pruned  aspen-trees.  Ditches 
are  seen  in  winding  courses,  ingeniously  varying  the  lines  of  the  com- 
position. The  sky  is  vast  in  appearance,  and  richly  bespangled  with 
Virgil's  fleecy  clouds.  The  sun's  rays  dart  through,  and  all  his  splen- 
dour ;  but  this  splendour  is  more  to  be  attributed  to  the  consummate 
skill  and  great  knowledge  of  eflect,  than  of  dignified  treatment  in 
the  choice  of  the  component  materials.  Of  itself,  and  for  itself,  it  is 
a  philosophical  work,  because  all  is  in  harmony ;  and  each  part,  from 
the  foreground  to  the  background's  greatest  distance,  synchronises 
perfectly. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  principles  of  what  are  termed  grand  in 
art  are  to  be  distinguished.    Claude  Lorraine  led  the  way  for  Rubens. 
No  one  led  Claude.     It  has  been  the  fashion  with  shallow  critics,  to 
affect  to  condemn  Claude  as  wanting  in  genius.     We  have  a  recent 
author,  who,  in  his  wild  and  mad  enthusiasm  in  praise  of  a  living 
amazingly  talented  brother  artist,  sets  down  Claude  and  others  as 
mere  would-be  artists,  knocking  down  "  fore  and  aft,"  right  and  left, 
every  one  who  has  been  a  landscape  painter,  caUing  the  most  eminent 
mere  tjrros,  in  order  to  exalt  his  favourite.      Bulwer  has  done  the 
same  in  favour  of  Martin.     All  this  is  despicable  weakness.     In  each 
case  folly  stands  in  glaring  colours  before  us.     We  cannot  be  led  in 
such  a  manner ;  we  are  tried  to  be  misled.     If  it  were  imposed,  that 
no  man  should  write  poems  or  odes,  unless  he  equalled  Homer,  Ovid, 
Virgil,  or  Horace,  and  because  these  were  pre-eminent,  all  is  trash 
from  other  pens, — vile,  abominable,  puerile,  and  infantine):  the  palpable 
folly  of  such  a  sweeping  condemnation  would  become  evident  to  read- 
ing-servant-maids, and  two-penny  coffee-house  litterati.     Bulwer,  to 
extol  Martin,  made  this  blunder,  to  exalt  Martin's  poetic  imagination : 
— ^^  He  achieved  things  none  before  him  had  thought  of,  or  had  dared 
to  do.     He  showed  you  the  suriy  the  moouy  and  a  comet  all  at  once,** 
Yes,  he  did;  but  such  a  sight  never  was  yet  allowed  to  us  mortals  ;  for 
if  the  sun  and  moon  be  above  the  horizon  at  the  same  time,  which  is 
a  most  frequent  case,  the  comet  cannot  be  seen^  if  we  had  a  million  of 
eyes  as  effective  as  Lord  Rosse's  mighty  telescope.     Then  why  shall 
certain  half-witted  enthusiasts  endeavour  to  mislead  the  poor  be- 
nighted-good-natured'absent-of 'thought-people.     I  hope  for  one,  that 
those  who  read  such  works  as  I  allude  to,  laugh  and  joke  when  they 
tumble  over  such  arrant  nonsense.     We  might  as  well  receive  praise 
for  painting  a  man  as  if  made  of  glass,  and  we  saw  all  the  inner-man 
as  we  do  pastry  at  a  confectioner's,  or  fishes  in  a  globe  of  water. — 
How  fine  it  would  be  for  Landseer  to  paint  a  group  of  glass  horses, 
by  which  we  could  see  digestion  going  on,  and  all  other  inward  func- 
tions ;  and  round  about  the  horses'  feet  a  heap  of  glass  or  transparent 
cocks  and  hens,  geese  and  ducks ;  and  we  saw  the  ovariums,  and 
other  eggs  dose  upon  parturition, — should  he  be  extolled  for  his  daring 
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absurdities  f  We  hope  not.  Yet  such  is  admiratioQ  with  the  would- 
be  witty  slaughtering  commentator,  on  productions  of  the  pencil  and 
the  mind  cooperating. 

Having  drawn  a  comparison  between  two  great  painters'  works 
which  adorn  our  National  Gallery,  and  having  pointed  out  the  differ- 
ences of  their  respective  poetic  and  philosophic  character,  I  deem  it 
expedient  to  go  farther  down  the  scale,  and  descant  upon  two  other 
pictures,  the  large  landscape  by  Jean  (John)  Both,  and  the  larger 
picture  by  Albert  Cuyp.  By  selecting  pictures  everybody  may  see, 
by  going  to  the  National  Gallery,  I  hope  to  bring  home  to  everj 
reader's  conception  those  distinctions  in  art,  which  show  either  the 
presence  of  the  highest  classic,  poetic,  and  philosophic  feelings,  or  the 
degradation  of  the  most  lofty  principles  of  the  exalted  character  of  the 
art  of  Landscape,  by  the  contrast  I  shall  offer.  I  shall  commence  with 
the  picture  by  J.  Both.  As  a  mere  work  of  painting  excellence,  this 
picture  has  always  held  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  lovers 
of  the  Dutch  schooL  It  affords  a  very  strong  instance  of  the  failure 
of  giving  an  imposing  effect  by  the  imagery  which  constitutes  its 
general  Matures.  We  have  the  representation  of  lofty  mountains  in 
the  background,  immersed  in  the  vi^ur  of  an  evening  sun.  These 
follow  a  rich  intermediate  ground,  amply  clothed  with  trees.  We 
approach  the  foreground,  where  we  find  a  great  barrier  of  lofty  crags, 
also  clothed  with  foliage.  There  is  a  win£ng  road,  on  which  country 
travellers,  with  their  mules,  are  trudging  up  the  ascent.  We  have 
lofty  trees  in  the  front,  and  divers  characters  of  nnderwood  fringing 
the  road  up  to  the  left  comer.  We  have  a  brook  trickling  its  waj 
from  right  to  left,  garnished  with  brambles  and  weeds. 

All  this  sounds  pretty  well,  and  if  the  reader  has  never  yet  seen  this 
picture,  he  may,  if  his  conceptions  be  of  a  poetic  cast,  fill  up  the 
work  in  his  imagination  with  much  grandeur.  But  a  fatal  love  of 
fritter,  an  abuse  of  manner,  a  weakness  of  all  the  parts,  defeats  the 
intention  of  the  painter.  There  can  be  doubt  Both  conceived  he  had 
produced  a  grand  picture,  because  he  had  large  mountains,  great  sptce 
on  this  side  towards  the  front  ground,  lofty  crags  and  tail  trees  with 
the  addition  of  a  winding  road,  figures,  and  a  brook.  First  I  have  to 
say,  the  work  totally  fails  as  one  of  grandeur.  None  of  the  compo- 
nents are  treated  in  a  style  suited  to  what  belongs  to  the  grand.  The 
trees,  as  is  a  general  case  in  his  pictures,  are  thin,  sea-weedy,  and 
divested  of  such  bold  masses  as  either  Salvator  Rosa,  Claude  Lorraine, 
Caracci,  Domenichino,  Titian,  the  two  Poussins,  or  even  Francesco 
Mill6  would  have  given.  Manner,  both  in  touch  and  the  gingerbreadj- 
coloiur-hues,  become  fatal  destroyers  of  the  elevated  landscape.  The 
scallop  touch  which  is  used  in  douds,  trees,  lights  on  rocks,  ground, 
underwood,  kc.  &c.,  diverts  the  beholder  into  another  sensaticm, 
whereby  the  lovers  of  manner,  the  weakest  of  all  patrons,  revel  with 
delight.  Mr.  Constable  was  so  great  an  enemy  to  manner,  the  product 
of  certain  whimsies  of  the  pencils  and  brushes,  that  to  avoid  the  evil, 
he  chose  to  paint  more  with  his  palette  knife  than  with  toob  of  the 
pencil  order.  He  deprecated  all  the  works  of  the  Dutch  schod,  as  far 
as  enmity  could  go,  or  words  express.  Mr.  Turner,  who  is  called  the 
great  artist,  is  one  of  the  same  school  of  the  palette  knife.    Ail  this 
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aversion  from  pencils  and  brushes  may  be  carried,  as  it  has  been, 
too  far,  and  thereby  fall  into  the  most  ridiculous  and  unnatural, 
within  an  artist's  reach. 

After  diverging  thus  far,  I  will  now  show  the  absence  of  philosophy 
in  this  work  of  Both.  The  heavens  exhibit  nine  varieties  of  clouds ; 
three  changes  in  three  divisions.  First  the  stratus  cloud,  which  is 
fog  in  its  most  diffuse  character ;  then  cumulo-stratus,  then  cumulus. 
Then  strato-cumulus,  cumulo-cumulus,  and  thirdly  nimbus,  the  great 
thunder  or  storm-cloud,  so  often  seen  during  our  summer  season. 

We  then  ascend  higher  into  the  atmosphere,  and  begin  the  last 
division  of  three  varieties.  We  have  the  cirrus  cloud,  the  office  of 
which,  philosophers  assert,  is  to  collect  electricity.  This  is  ten  miles 
above  our  heads.  It  appears,  as  travellers  up  Mont  Blanc  assert,  as 
far  above  them  as  when  in  the  lowest  valley.  This  cloud  is  always 
very  thin,  and  disposed  in  most  whimsical  streaks,  as  if  swept  by  a 
broom.  Its  second  change  is  cirro-cumulus,  and  the  third,  cirro-stratus. 
There  is  a  tenth  cloud  of  a  brown  colour,  often  seen,  but  more  parti- 
cularly in  Grermany,  which  the  sun  never  illumines,  therefore  it  never 
alters.  It  has  a  brown  woolly  appearance,  and  it  mingles  with  all 
other  clouds  of  the  second  series,  and  sometimes  with  the  first.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  composed  of  mineral  vapours,  and  from  these  clouds 
meteoric  stones  proceed.  They  must  help  to  feed  the  nimbus  cloud 
with  electric  matter.  Having  gone  through  thus  much,  I  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  extend  a  little  further.  I  must  explain  that  the  three 
classes  of  the  nine  distinct  clouds,  are  indicators  of  certain  states  and 
changes  of  the  weather.  Both  could  never  deviate  from  representing 
the  strato-cumulus  clouds,  forgetting,  or  not  knowing  perhaps,  from 
the  absence  of  a  philosophic  investigation  of  our  atmosphere,  that 
while  he  was  endeavouring  to  paint  and  express  the  finest  weather, 
he  chose  the  cloud  indicative  of  rain,  and  change  from  dry  to  wet. 
As  he  never  associated  clouds  which  rise  higher  in  our  atmosphere 
with  his  chosen  favourite,  he  left  out  the  true  sign  of  an  improving 
state  of  the  weather.  This  is  a  proof  of  the  absence  of  all  philosophy 
and  science,  as  connected  with  the  airy  element :  it  is  also  a  proof  of 
his  love  of  a  cloud  with  ragged  outlines,  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
picturesque  in  skies  of  the  meanest  character,  because  it  afforded  him 
scope  for  his  mannered  touch.  Thus  a  fine  evening  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  cumulo-stratus,  but,  as  Claude  Lorraine  did,  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  cumulo-cumulus,  and  mingled  with  cirro-stratus  and  the 
cirro-cumulus.  The  cirro-cumulus  was  the  cloud  Virgil  describes  in 
his  Greorgics.  This  poet  had  observed  the  several  changes  which 
clouds  undergo,  when  the  weather  is  passing  from  fine  to  wet  weather, 
or  the  reverse.  He  was  a  painter  as  a  poet; — landscape  painters  may 
learn  very  much  from  if  they  will  read  him.  Both  thus  failed  in  the 
atmospheric  part  which  should  have  awakened  his  philosophy.  I  have 
traced  the  other  errors,  of  combining  touch  and  the  frippery  of  man- 
ner in  all  the  parts,  whereby  the  very  best  elements  for  a  grand  work 
have  been  spoiled. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  while  I  write  in  this  caustic  manner, 
I  am  not  prepared,  with  his  fond  admirers,  to  enjoy  and  be  highly 
pleased  with  his  pencil  dexterities,  and  his  pleasant  warm  tints.     He 
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stands  high  in  the  Dutch  school.  Had  Titian  painted  snch  a  subject 
as  I  am  describing,  we  should  have  had  mountains  like  barriers  to 
further  space.  We  should  have  had  a  sky  such  as  a  poet  would  like 
to  describe,  all  characteristic  of  the  grander  appearances  of  the 
heavens  when  the  finest  weather  is  depicted,  or  a  threatened  storm. 
The  middle  ground  would  have  shewn  us  some  fragment  of  a  noble 
built  town  or  cit  j,  or  a  fortress,  or  noble  edifices  on  the  sides  of  ample 
sheets  of  water.  Verdant  grounds  in  successive  advance,  luxnriouslj 
green,  mixed  with  golden  hues,  would  have  led  us  to  the  front  of  tk 
scene.  No  sea-weed  trees  would  have  risen  as  a  screen  to  the  dis- 
tance, as  we  see  in  Both ;  but  large  chestnut,  horse-chestnut,  walnut^ 
maple,  or  sycamore,  with  sometimes  oak,  and  even  elm  and  fir  trees, 
the  fiat-headed  pine,  would  have  stood  before  us.  No  mean  figures 
would  satisfy  him.  Classic  men  and  women,  mounted  horsemoi 
seemingly  on  chargers ;  nobles  going  to  the  chase  or  returning,  with 
appropriate  attendants,  dogs,  &c.,  would  have  been  found  on  the  roid. 
A  more  sparkling  rivulet  would  have  watered  the  front  of  the  com- 
position. No  display  of  brambles,  hemlock,  seeds,  rushes,  woodbines, 
convolvuli,  thistles,  docks,  long  grass,  and  other  weeds,  would  hsTe 
found  place.  The  clifis  would  have  been  of  noble  aspect,  with 
foliage  of  the  character  of  large  growth,  fringing  and  growing  from 
the  strata ;  and  over  the  summits  grand  effects  of  deep  tones  and 
broad  effective  lighted  clouds,  would  have  marked  the  scene  with  a 
dignity,  combined  with  the  other  parts,  that  exalt  Landscape  to  its 
summit  of  perfection,  while  Both,  from  a  Dutch  feeling,  degraded  sO 
the  various  matter  of  his  picture. 

I  will  now  appeal  to  Cuyp,  and  seek  for  his  poetry  and  his  philo- 
sophy. I  allude  to  the  large  picture,  in  which  is  a  man  on  horseback 
conversing  with  a  woman  as  to  his  route :  large  cattle  are  lying  down, 
well  scattered,  and  a  number  of  sheep  ;  two  large  dogs  are  at  sport; 
the  back -ground  shows  a  hill  with  some  trees  on  it ;  a  large  pool  of 
water  fills  part  of  the  middle  space  up  to  a  fringe  of  bushes  tnd 
brambles  near  to  the  cattle;  some  travellers  have  watered  their 
horses,  as  represented  at  no  great  distance  on  the  margin  of  the 
water.  Trees  fill  up  the  right  side  of  this  valuable  picture  ;  valuable 
because,  in  what  is  termed  the  market,  a  conventional  value  for  such 
a  production  will  be  about  1600/.  to  2000/L  These  are  something 
like  bonds,  they  rise  and  fall  according  to  a  demand.  This  picture 
is  one  of  those  public  attention  is  drawn  to,  because — because,  for- 
sooth, its  marketable  value  is  well  known.  The  taste  of  the  lovers  of 
art,  so  far  as  mind  is  in  question,  drinks  a  sort  of  poison,  while  relish- 
ing such  art  as  this.  That  the  eye  is  entertained,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  impression  made  on  all  who  are  caught  by  its  graphic 
snares  (for  beautiful,  in  one  sense,  is  the  whole,  as  I  will  explam  here- 
after) is,  that,  papa,  mamma,  Polly,  Betsy  and  little  John  can  remember 
nothing  more  than  that  they  saw  ugly  cows,  questionabie .  sheep, 
ugly  people,  ugly  dogs,  brambles,  dock-leaves,  a  pool  of  hot  water, 
and  lulls  almost  on  fire. 

No  one  sentiment  above  the  commonest  nature  round  London,  on  a 
hot  and  burning  evening,  is  elicited.  A  hot  evening,  almost  hot  to 
suffocation,  presents  itself.    The  only  philosophy  diaooveraUe,  is  « 
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general  pervasion  of  heat  and  hot  air  passing  through  saffiron  and 
yellow  ochre. 

The  only  other  philosophy  is,  that  cows  and  sheep  are  not  unfre- 
quent  associates,  and  are  here  brought  together,  with  figures  to  take 
care  of  them.  Ergo^  this  is  Dutch  philosophy ! — But  qtuBre,  turning 
a  high  road  into  a  field,  if  it  be  quite  admissible.  And  qtuere,  if  hills, 
so  much  removed  from  the  place  of  the  sun,  could  be  seen  under  so 
amazingly  yellow  a  colour.  These  are  graphic  licences  at  the  expense 
of  truth,  when  analysed.  Hence  such  pictures,  beautiful  as  we  deem 
them,  are  incongruous  and  untrue,  though  the  effect  of  evening  heat 
of  a  glomug  sun  is  in  itself  true,  had  the  sun  been  within  the  margin 
of  the  picture.  K  artists  choose  or  prefer  the  landscape  department  of 
art,  we  pray  that  they  may  study  Nature's  philosophy,  and  her  science, 
in  propriety,  and  not  imitate  errors,  because  an  error  can  be  served 
up  of  a  savoury  aspect,  just  as  a  French  cook  can  convert  tripe  into 
a  ragout  ^^  le  plus  appetisant,^  or  an  old  shoe,  if  required.  Yet  tripe, 
tous  les  jours^  or  stewed  shoes,  however  good,  will  not  do  for  ever — 
toujours  perdrixy  cela  ne  va  pas  ;  donnez-nous  du  naturel.  Thus  it  is 
intended,  that  artists  only  should,  as  men  of  acquired  knowledge, 
follow  the  good  and  the  pure  of  any  painter,  and  avoid  the  thought- 
less imitation  of  beautifully  served  up  errors.  We  have  a  great 
artist  now  among  us,  whose  vagaries  and  night  visions  bid  defiance 
to  imitation.  There  is  no  picking  here;  you  must — ^I  mean  the 
tyros  of  art— take  all,  or  leave  all  alone.  Be  content  with  simple 
admiration,  when  you  can  find  which  wav  the  pictures  are  to  be  looked 
at.  They  are  often  like  a  piece  of  opal ;  it  is  all  one  which  way  you 
turn  it,  the  colours  are  always  playful,  and  tell  just  as  well  upside 
down  as  in  the  true  position.  But  with  all  these  licentious  liberties, 
as  nature  is  not  intended  to  be  the  guide,  and  they  (the  pictures)  never 
look  like  anything  a  human  being  ever  saw,  they  offend  not  against 
the  second  commandment.  Passons^ — dreams  are  often  entertaining 
imaginations,  excited,  as  Dr.  Bunn  tells  us,  by  an  irregular  action  of 
portions  of  the  brain.  We  are  therefore,  in  extenuation,  bound  to 
conceive  such  operations  can  go  on  when  men  are  awake.  Thank 
goodness,  they  are  not  quite  of  the  phantasmagoria  order :  we  do  not 
ntll  into  fits  mth  fright,  however  shocked  our  flings  may  be. 

The  only  Dutch  artist  who  has  produced  works  perfectly  philo- 
sophical, is  the  great  marine  painter  William  Van  der  Yelde.  This 
man  shows  us,  by  almost  every  picture  he  painted,  that  he  was  a 
genius,  a  man  of  science  in  his  art,  and  a  deep  philosopher.  The 
world,  which  admire  him,  do  not  really  know  why :  but  this  is  a 
truth,  that  high  finish,  which  is  to  a  great  artist  a  great  objection,  is 
found  in  the  greater  part  of  his  enchanting  pictures.  Yet,  when  pic- 
tures which  he  painted  while  resident  in  England,  which  are  amongst 
his  most  admirable  works, —  storms,  brisk  gales,  and  shipping  tossed 
about,  seen  by  a  sudden  gleam  of  twilight  vivid  lights  burst  through 
night-like  clouds,  and  a  very  dark,  yet  transparent,  sea,  —  ships  lighted 
by  the  heavens'  own  reflected  light,  others  rolling  in  fearful  majesty, 
some  in  danger,  others  escaping, — will  not  arrest  any  collector's  atten* 
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tion ;  nor  will  they  pay  one  quarter  of  the  value  of  snch  epigrammatic 
magnificence  in  art.  Why  ?  Because  they  are  what  they  ought  to 
be  —  sketchy y  to  meet  the  character  of  general  uproar  of  the  elements, 
and  not  highly  finished.  Though  his  shipping  is,  in  most  of  these 
sublime  productions,  admirably  and  satisfactorily  finished, — ^not  a  rope 
wanting,  nor  out  of  place,  —  yet  they  are  disliked  by  our  leaders  of 
society.  It  is  nothing  new  to  tell  our  readers  that  money  makes  the 
man,  in  our  blessed  country ;  not  talents,  if  he  be  poor.  But  if  a  greater, 
a  far,  a  very  far  greater  diffusion  of  science  prevailed,  and  somid 
moral  and  physical  philosophy  were  taught,  in  lieu  of  the  boring 
lumber  of  dead  languages,  to  a  certainty  good  taste  would  be  the 
consequence. 

Every  one  would  study,  more  or  less,  cause  and  effect.  Then  would 
true  genius  and  merit  meet  their  rewards.     No  landscape  painter  can 
go  out  of  his  path  if  he  studiously  analyses  this  admirable  artist's 
works — W.  Van  der  Velde.  K  he  represents  early  morning,  he  does  not 
usher  it  in  with  a  storm ;  for  no  art  could  well  express  morning  with 
a  storm.     He  gave  the  calm  of  quiet  on  the  opening  of  the  day,  be- 
fore bustle  began.     The  aspect  of  his  atmosphere  was  so  true,  that  % 
person,  not  idiotic,  a  common  observer  of  nature's  changes  through 
the  day,  will  pronounce  Van  der  Yelde's  mornings  to  be  mornings,  lus 
middays  to  be  middays,  his  evenings  to  be  evenings.     It  is  far  from 
the  lot  of  every  landscape  painter  to  give  a  distinct  effect  of  morning 
from  evening.     They  continually  call  an  evening  effect  a  morning 
light,  and  often  a  morning  light  that  of  the  evening.  The  old  masters 
excelled  in  these  points.     Mr.  Turner,  the  academician,  never  makes 
a  mistake  of  that  nature :  nor  did  Wilson,  our  English  Claude.    To 
return,  W.  Van  der  Velde,  when  he  represented  storms,  was  thus  a  poet 
He  depicted  all  the  dangers  of  a  violent  gale,  with  his  ships  moling 
about,  always,  or  nearly  always,  at  sunset,  or  the  early  twil^t 
Thus  he  fills  the  spectator  with  a  faint  sensation  of  the  horrors  to  be 
apprehended  by  approaching  night,  as  if  the  picture  had  dragged  him 
into  danger.     At  sea,  as  represented  by  art,  no  season  of  the  year  cio 
be  expressed.    It  is  a  curious  fact,  in  this  case,  that  not  one  person  in 
a  million  will  ascribe  a  sea-storm  to  be  in  the  summer  season.    The 
reason  becomes  plain  when  explained.     The  length  of  day,  and  the 
absence  of  extreme  darkness  at  night,  in  summer,  makes  maritime 
danger  appear  less  than  if  the  storm  happen  on  the  approach  of 
night  in  November,  December,  January,  February,  and  so  on.    Dark- 
ness adds  horror  to  all  dangers,  and  to  none  more  fearfully  tiian  to 
be  far  away  at  sea,  when  going  to  pieces,  or  sinking  from  having 
sprung  a  leak  in  a  gale  of  wind.     The  imagination  fills  the  soul  wi^ 
every  species  of  complicated  distress.     K  an  artbt  like  Van  der  Vdde 
can  arouse  such  feelings  (and  he  does  so,  where  men  have  any  poetry 
in  their  souls,  while  examining  his  pictures),  he  determines  himself  a 
poet  painter.     All  other  races  of  artists  are  mere  imitators.     Where* 
ever  poetry  is  wanting  in  art,  all  real  interest  vanishes.     The  eje 
alone  is  fed  and  amused  by  the  technicalities  of  good  painting,  good 
touch,  transparency,  fine  colouring,  &c.    But  I  can  enjoy  these  pmnti 
as  well  as  the  most  ardent  admirers ;  but  I  never  will  allow  myself  to 
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give  Dutch  or  Flemish  art  a  preference  over  Italian.  If  we  are  sur- 
roanded  by  landscapes  by  Titian,  Giorgione,  Tintoret,  even  Bassano, 
Caracci,  Domenichino,  Bolognese,  Albano,  Mola,  and  Salvator  Rosa, 
we  seem  to  be  surrounded  by  a  race  of  nobles.  Go  from  such  an 
assemblage  into  a  similar-sized  room  filled  with  Dutch  and  Flemish 
art,  and  the  change  of  sensations  is  little  less  than  going  from  the 
Clarendon  Hotel,  with  such  a  feast  as  the  house  can  produce,  and 
plunging  into  a  cookshop  first-floor  eating-room,  where  the  best  dis- 
play is  to  be  seen  of  all  that  can  offend  eye  and  nose. 

I  will,  before  closing  this  essay,  advert  to  one  or  two  of  the  land- 
scapes by  Claude  Lorraine,  and  the  large  sea-piece,  with  a  palace  on 
the  shore  of  the  sea.  The  several  pictures  of  Claude  Lorraine  in  our 
National  Gallery  give  to  the  English  public  a  love  of  his  superior 
taste  in  the  development  of  landscape  and  sea-shore,  or,  properly,  sea- 
port scenery.  The  general  public  are  excluded  from  a  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  this  best  of  all  landscape  painters,  because  the  people 
cannot  and  have  not  liberty  to  go  from  one  country  palace  to  another, 
to  see  what  the  country  possesses.  The  Earl  of  Leicester  has  thirteen 
pictures  by  this  poet  painter.  The  Crown  has  some,  the  Marquis 
of  Westminster  has  several,  and  other  noblemen  have  in  their  London 
palaces  divers  exquisite  specimens.  In  no  one  case  can  we  trace  a 
picture  by  Claude  Lorraine  that  is  not  poetically  treated.  The  picture 
called  **  Morning,"  in  our  National  G^ery,  has,  in  its  composition, 
every  feature  of  beauty  to  adorn  the  Virgil-like  character  difliised  over 
its  whole  surface. 

It  has  cliffs  surmounted  with  habitations  of  a  superior  caste.  These 
cliffs  are  variously  wooded ;  and  the  whole  forms  a  screen  to  the  pearly 
sky  behind.  A  noble  group  of  trees  stand  up  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  elegantly  varied,  leaving  one  grand  bouquet  as  the  principal 
feature.  Water  is  traceable,  which  supplies  a  fine  lake-like  expanse, 
round  which  the  masses  of  trees  stand.  These  are  reflected,  and  form 
a  double  beauty.  Cattle  are  busily  feeding,  and  taking  their  morning 
repast  with  that  seeming  eagerness  common  to  cattle  amongst  fresh 
pasturage.  By  their  positions  we  are  made  acquainted  with  declitities 
unseen.  When  we  pass  the  fine  group  of  trees  which  the  morning 
breeze  is  ruffling  and  bending  over,  the  eye  escapes  over  a  richly 
varied  distance  lost  in  a  distant  sea.  The  very  description  reads 
poetically.  In  the  foregroimd  is  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Rachael. 
This  choice  at  once  gives  high  interest,  and  raises  the  scene  many 
steps  higher.  Claude,  though  deficient  in  ability  to  paint  figures, 
never  mistook  the  proper  colours  to  clothe  them  wi&.  They  are 
always  properly  placed. 

This  beautiiul  picture  is  worthy  of  an  ode  in  its  favour.  The  sky 
is  that  of  morning,  and  paints  the  hour  almost,  such  is  the  truth.  The 
sun  playfully  illumines  the  objects  from  rear  to  front,  showing  the 
freshness  of  leaves,  still  damp  with  dews,  glittering  with  spangling 
Hghts.  The  fine  mass  of  green  trees,  of  a  lovely  summer  hue, — ^green, 
but  not  gaudy,  —  present  to  the  sun  a  screen  which  overshades  the  pool 
of  water,  and  allows  a  depth  of  colour  perfectly  natural,  while  it  is 
poetical  in  taste.    Against  this  deep-toned  water,  the  cattle  browsing 
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are  relieved  in  the  most  effective  manner.  Plants  natural  to  such  a 
spot  — not  great  masses  of  twiggy  flimsy  Flemish  nothings,  but  ground 
plants,  with  broad  leaves,  decorate  the  pasture-ground  from  the  water 
to  the  bottom  edge  of  the  picture. 

This  charming  work  is  philosophically  put  together.  The  sky 
makes  you  think  of  the  description  given  by  Virgil  in  the  "  Greorgics." 
It  has  an  infinite  space  through  its  pure  azure,  to  lead  the  mind  to 
eternity.  The  sea  conveys  the  mind  almost  over  the  globe  invo- 
luntarily, since  the  sea  is  a  type  of  great  space.  The  distant  land- 
scape shows  a  cheering  scene,  beautifully  varied,  where  happiness  mxj 
easily  be  supposed  to  reign  with  its  inhabitants.  All  is  grand,  and  all 
is  elegant.     No  paltry  fiddle-faddle  sea- weedy  foliage  troubles  us. 

This  is  the  elevated  style  of  landscape,  the  poetical,  but  such  as  some, 
nay  many,  rash  people  declaim  against  as  insipid.  The  wise  observer, 
the  patient  analyser  of  cause  and  effect,  will  revel  on  what  some  weak 
minds  insultingly  pass  over,  as  if  any  body  could  accomplish  the 
same.  We  have  more  than  two  centuries  passed  away,  yet  a  seeond 
Claude  has  not  yet  risen  any  where. 

I  can  only  touch  lightly  on  the  large  sea-shore  I  have  just  named. 
I  feel  I  could  dilate  on  its  majesty,  its  glorious  features,  its  superb 
effect  of  sunshine,  its  noble  palace,  the  fragment  of  a  temple,  the 
busy  activity  in  the  front  scene,  to  half  fill  a  volume.  The  sun  bhzes 
in  the  front,  and  illumes  gracefully-formed  clouds  indicative  of  even- 
ing. The  hues  are  golden,  but  so  chaste,  that  all  Loutherboorg 
gaudiness  is  avoided.  The  sea  has  a  rolling  swell  in  it,  most  admirab^ 
described.  The  sun  reflects  in  it  on  its  rising  heavinga,  and  that 
reflection  leads  up  to  the  sun  itself.  The  pure  taste  afforded  by  the 
choice  of  the  architecture  of  the  noble  palace,  its  flights  of  steps  and 
its  columns,  and  the  architectural  projections,  receiving  the  sun's 
light,  the  colour  of  the  stone  or  marble  being  a  milky  grey,  intro- 
duces a  beauty  no  man  ever  before  him  had  done.  The  temple  aUndes 
to  ages  long  past,  perhaps  2000  years.  Thus  we  have  the  15Ui  century 
and  an  age  2000  years  previous  operating  together  to  entertain  the 
mind.  There  is,  we  may  say,  the  far  distant  past  and  the  present 
There  have  been  no  geniuses  to  bring  forth  such  splendid  works  aa 
these.  We  seem,  while  looking  at  it,  to  feel  the  cooling  breeze  which 
rolls  in  the  waves  to  break  on  the  shore.  There  is  every  thing  con- 
sistent to  be  found  in  the  materials  of  this  splendid  picture.  The 
sun,  the  most  glorious  object  of  our  heavens,  our  own  son,  forms 
nearly  the  point  of  sight  for  the  vanishing  lines  of  all  those  parallels 
of  the  architectural  forms  of  the  palace.  This  unites  the  two — a 
gorgeous  sun  in  splendid  array,  and  a  superb  palace,  periu^  the 
residence  of  royalty.  The  cool  green  colour  of  the  sea  contrasts  the 
glow  above  it ;  it  refreshes  and  gives  a  feeling  of  ooolneaa  to  the 
gentle  breeze  represented  so  faithfuUy  by  the  action  of  the  waves. 
The  ruin  of  the  temple  forms  a  grand  object,  to  receive  shadow  and 
repel  all  the  other  features  of  the  subject.  It  is  aU  so  possible,  and  so 
natural,  that  people  might  easily  and  readily  conceive  it  a  true  Italian 
or  Grecian  view.  But  this  subject  requires  still  more  ample  illustra- 
tion. 
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BY  A  PERIPATICIAN. 

No.  n. 

TH£  RUINED  MEBCHANT. 

My  friend  settled  himself  easy  in  his  chair,  and  prepared  to  read 
the  manuscript  which  had  inspired  us  with  so  much  curiosity;  but 
handling  the  papers,  in  his  haste  to  begin,  rather  too  carelessly,  they 
slipped  from  his  fingers  and  fell  on  the  floor ;  and  it  was  then  that  we 
remarked  the  extraordinary  variety  of  pieces  of  paper  on  which  the 
story  was  written.  Fly-leaves  of  books ;  scraps  of  paper  in  which 
such  things  as  sugar,  pepper,  and  pieces  of  butter  evidently  had  been 
wrapped,  formed  the  principal  part  of  them ;  intermingled  with  which 
were  sundry  backs  of  letters,  with  the  frequent  address  of  "  Mr. 
Seedy,**  and  occasionally  "  Alfred  Seedy,  Esquire,"  from  which  we 
were  led  to  coigecture  that  such  was  the  name  of  the  literary  cha- 
racter referred  to  by  the  old  man  as  having  penned  these  Chronicles 
of  the  Fleet  Prison.  They  were  written  in  various  coloured  inks, 
generaUy  black,  but  sometimes  red,  and  in  some  cases  brown,  and 
seemingly  manufactured  extempore  from  soot  or  blacking  or  some 
such  material.  The  various  slips  of  paper,  however,  were  regularly 
numbered,  as  if  the  writer  had  been  accustomed  to  compose  for  the 
printer,  and  they  were  written  in  a  tolerably  legible  hand,  so  that  ex- 
cepting when  from  lapse  of  time  the  ink  had  become  a  little  faded,  or 
when  a  blot  occurred  here  and  there,  which  my  friend  pointed  out  to 
me  as  having  been  possibly  occasioned  by  the  tears  of  the  writer, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  reading  the  manuscripts.  Altogether  there 
was  an  appearance  of  genuineness  about  them  which  made  us  feel 
that  we  had  in  our  hands  the  records  of  real  events  written  by  a  person 
who  either  had  witnessed  what  he  described,  or  who  had  taken  down 
the  histories  which  he  related  from  the  lips  of  those  who  were  the 
actual  actors  in  them. 

This  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  accounts  before  us  added  to  our 
desire  to  investigate  the  contents  of  the  papers,  and  my  friend,  having 
arranged  all  the  scraps  of  paper  relating  to  the  first  story  in  due 
order,  began  to  read  it  aloud,  remarking  that 

"  The  writer  spoke  in  his  own  person,  and  did  not  seem  at  all  to 
wish  to  disguise  that  he  wrote  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  prison.** 

"  All  the  better,**  said  I ;"  it  is  a  prima  facie  indication  of  his 
having  a  mind  superior  to  common  prejudices,  and  it  is  the  more  likely 
that  we  shall  have  from  him  the  truth  without  affectation  and  without 
disguise.** . 
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"  I  agree  with  you,"  said  my  friend,  and  without  further  comment 
he  went  on  with  the  story  of 

THE  RUINED  MERCHANT. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  year  1810  that  I  was  standing  near  the 
entrance  of  the  prison  —  the  inside  entrance  unhappily,  not  the  outer 
one  —  when  the  door  opened,  and  a  gentlemanlike  man,  past  the 
middle  time  of  life,  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  and  paused. 
Putting  his  hand  on  the  top  of  the  rail,  he  looked  round  with  a  vacant 
stare,  as  if  not  perfectly  comprehending  where  he  was.  He  cast  his 
eyes  over  the  face  of  the  building  on  his  right,  but  saddened  by  ita 
repulsive  gloominess  he  turned  his  face  to  the  left,  and  scanning  the 
lofty  wall  he  slowly  measured  it  upwards  with  his  eye,  till  elevating 
his  head  he  rested  his  view  on  liie  revolving  spikes  at  the  top. 
The  view  of  the  high  wall  and  the  spikes  gave  him  no  more  satis- 
faction than  the  sight  of  the  huge  building  within  it^  and  he  cast 
down  his  head  with  a  sudden  jerk,  and  surveyed  the  confined  space 
between  the  building  and  the  wall,  searching  the  countenances  of 
the  few  who  were  walking  up  and  down,  as  if  seeking  for  the  sym- 
pathetic countenance  of  some  one  whom  he  might  trust  for  inform- 
ation and  guidance  in  his  new  situation. 

At  iirst  I  thought  he  was  a  stranger  come  to  see  a  friend,  for  he 
had  that  quiet  and  respectable  air,  dressed  as  he  was  in  a  black  cott 
and  waistcoat  with  breeches  and  gaiters  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
time  —  that  his  appearance  impressed  me  with  the  idea  of  his  being 
a  man  of  substance ;  unostentatious,  but  wealthy ;  and  the  black  crape 
round  his  hat  indicating  that  he  was  still  in  mourning  accounted  suf- 
ficiently for  the  air  of  sadness  which  pervaded  his  quiet  features. 
But  as  he  made  no  sign  of  moving  from  his  position,  after  some  time, 
and  as  I  observed  that  no  one  of  the  turnkeys  busied  himself  in  at- 
tending to  him,  as  is  usual  on  the  occasion  of  strangers  appearing, 
I  began  to  suspect  that  he  was  not  a  voluntary  visitor  of  the  Fleet; 
and  my  eyes  meeting  his  at  that  moment,  with  an  air  of  commiseratioD 
I  suppose  in  my  look,  he  raised  his  hat  and  bowed  to  me.  I  under- 
stood that  mute  appeal  at  once ;  so  I  approached  him,  and  to  make 
a  beginning,  I  asked  him  ^^  if  he  was  looking  for  any  particular 
person?'* 

He  shook  his  head,  and  turned  round  to  the  door  behind  him,  which 
was  closed  and  locked ;  he  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  seeming 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  his  fate  he  descended  the  steps,  and  we  walked 
across  the  yard  together.  I  did  not  like  to  urge  him  to  talk,  for  I 
saw  that  his  heart  was  full,  and  we  made  one  or  two  turns  up  and 
down  before  I  spoke  again. 

**  I  hope,"  said  I,  '^  that  you  are  not  another  victim  of  the  merciless 
law  of  imprisonment  for  debt  ?" 

He  stopped  short  at  this,  and  making  an  effort  to  oyercome  his 
emotion,  replied, — 

"  I  have  been  arrested — very  suddenly — in  the  midst  <tf  my  afflic- 
tion :  —  last  night  I  was  taken  to  the  bailiff's  private  house,  and  this 
morning,  as  I  had  no  money  to  spare  for  such  expenses,  my  solicitor 
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had  me  removed  to  this  place,  as  being  more  conyenient,  he  says,  than 
the  King's  Bench ;  and  now  I  must  ask  the  friendly  advice  of  some 
one  what  to  do,  for  every  thing  is  strange  to  me." 

"  Do  you  anticipate,"  I  asked  him  as  delicately  as  I  could,  "  re- 
maining here  long  ?" 

"  My  creditor,"  he  said  energetically,  "  is  ruthless  I" 

We  walked  on  again. 

"  You  are  alone,  I  presume?"  said  I. 

<<  My  daughter  wanted  to  accompany  me,  but  this  is  not  a  fit  place 
for  her  —  and  yet " 

*'  It  is  not  indeed,"  I  replied.  But  as  I  said  this  it  recurred  to  me 
how  frequently  I  had  heard  the  same  observation  from  new  inmates, 
and  with  what  dread  they  regarded  the  entrance  into  the  prison  of 
their  wives  and  daughters,  and  how  often  I  had  seen  those  feelings 
overcome  by  the  pain  of  separation.  I  thought  too  of  the  terrible 
consequences  which  had  often  ensued  from  the  breaking  down  of  the 
mind's  best  resolutions  under  the  pressure  of  the  misery  and  despair 
of  a  prison  life ;  however,  I  said  nothing  of  that  at  the  time,  but 
turned  my  attention  to  the  present  solace  of  the  old  gentleman  in  his 
afi9iction. 

I  could  not  find  a  place  for  him  to  sleep  in  except  at  a  cost  which 
was  unsuited  to  his  scanty  means,  so  I  persuaded  him  to  make  use  of 
my  bed  for  the  early  part  of  the  night,  alleging  that  I  had  writings  to 
complete  which  obliged  me  to  sit  up ;  so  that  by  making  use  of  my 
narrow  crib  turn  and  turn  about  we  got  through  the  night  tolerably 
well.  The  close  acquaintance  to  which  this  trifiing  service — so  accept- 
able at  the  moment  —  naturally  led,  brought  on  an  intimacy  during 
which  I  became  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  led  to  my 
friend's  imprisonment ;  but  first  I  must  describe  his  interview  with  his 
daughter  on  the  morning  after  his  arrival. 

St.  Paul's  clock  had  struck  eight,  at  which  hour  the  doors  of  the 
prison  were  opened  for  strangers,  and  I  had  just  finished  putting  the 
room  in  order,  which  I  always  did  myself,  the  bed  being  turned  up  so 
as  to  look  as  much  as  possible  like  a  wardrobe,  and  the  breakfast  table 
being  tidily  set  out,  with  a  clean  towel  for  a  table-doth,  and  with  an 
additional  cup  and  saucer,  which  I  had  borrowed  from  a  neighbour 
on  the  other  side  of  the  gallery,  when  there  was  a  gentle  tap  at  the 
door: — 

^'  Come  in,"  said  I,  cheerfuUy ;  for  the  morning  air,  and  the  light 
of  the  fire,  with  the  sight  of  the  breakfast  things,  and  the  pleasure  of 
having  contributed  to  the  comfort  of  one  more  unfortunate  than 
myself,  had  raised  my  spirits ;  though  my  visitor  remained  in  a  con- 
dition of  the  most  profound  dejection.  *'  Come  in,"  I  said ;  and  open- 
ing the  door,  I  was  struck  with  surprise  at  the  vision  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  my  eyes  ever  beheld.  How  she  came  there,  or 
what  she  wanted  with  a  poor  old  man  like  me,  was  a  matter  of  wonder 
indeed.  I  had  never  seen  her  before  in  the  prison,  and  I  knew  all 
the  inmates.  I  was  about  to  ask  her  business ;  when  presently  recol- 
lecting that  my  visitor  had  mentioned  that  he  had  a  daughter,  it 
struck  me  that  it  must  be  her  whom  I  saw ;  but  she,  catching  sight 
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of  her  father  as  he  turned  his  head  towards  the  door,  rushed  mto  the 
room,  and  throwing  herself  into  his  arms,  burst  into  tears.  I  shut  the 
door  upon  them,  and  remained  outside,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any 
casual  intruder ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  baker  coming  round  as 
usual,  crying  "  hot  rolls ! "  for  those  who  had  monej  to  buy  them,  I 
ventured  on  a  piece  of  extravagance  that  morning,  and  bought  two 
pennyworth;  prompted,  I  must  confess,  by  the  desire  to  make  a 
respectable  appearance — so  close  does  this  habit  cling  to  one — at  the 
imusual  occasion  of  having  a  lady  for  my  guest. 

When  I  thought  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  allow  of  the  burst  of 
grief  to  subside,  which  the  novelty  of  the  sight  of  her  father  in  a 
prison  had  excited,  I  opened  the  door  and  went  in  with  my  hot  rolls 
in  my  hand ;  and  was  astonished  to  observe  the  extraordinary  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  my  apartment.  My  room  is  now,  as  it  was 
then,  on  the  ground-floor,  looking  out  into  the  front-yard,  the  pros- 
pect forwards  being  bounded  by  the  high  wall  of  the  prison  before  it, 
and  to  the  left  is  the  entrance  into  the  yard,  which  forms  an  amusing 
sight  from  the  constant  ingress  and  egress  of  all  sorts  of  persons 
connected  with  the  inmates  of  the  prison,  or  employed  in  bringing  in 
supplies  of  all  sorts,  of  necessity  or  luxury,  according  to  the  means 
of  the  consumers.  Perhaps  instead  of  a  room  I  ought  to  call  it  a 
cell,  for  it  is  all  of  stone,  and  formed  in  an  arch  over  head ;  abont 
eight  feet  square,  with  a  fire-place  in  the  centre  on  the  right-hand 
side,  and  a  window  opposite  the  door.  The  stone  floor  makes  it  look 
cleanly  and  lively  when  it  is  fresh  whitened,  but  I  have  often  found 
it  very  cold  in  the  long  nights  of  winter,  at  times  when  I  could  not 
afford  to  have  a  fire.  Well — I  was  saying,  I  was  quite  astonished  at 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  my  apartment  in  the  brief 
quarter  of  an  hour  during  which  the  lady  had  been  its  occupant 
There  certainly  is  nothing  like  a  woman's  hand  to  set  a  place  in 
order !  At  seventy  years  of  age  women  do  not  make  any  particular 
impression  on  us ;  we  look  at  them  according  to  their  features  and 
the  expression  of  their  countenances,  as  at  pictures  more  or  less 
beautiful  or  interesting ;  but  unless  connected  with  us  by  relationship^ 
it  is  but  a  cold  regard  with  which  an  old  bachelor  looks  upon  those 
of  the  other  sex.  But  on  this  occasion  I  felt  my  heart  quite  warm 
within  me.  The  table  was  removed  to  a  more  cheerful  position  dose 
by  the  window,  and  the  scanty  materials  for  breakfast  were  re- 
arranged ;  and  somehow  the  things  about  the  room  looked  better,  I 
don't  know  why;  and  the  little  ledge  of  wood  above  the  hearth, 
which  formed  the  chimney-piece,  was  set  out  with  an  unusual  effect 
My  two  pipes  were  set  up  cross- wise  in  the  centre,  with  their  bowls 
downwards,  and  their  long  slender  stems  gracefully  resting  on  each 
other,  forming  a  sort  of  coat  of  arms,  which  had  a  very  pleasing 
efiect.  The  young  lady  had  taken  off  her  bonnet  and  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  with  her  father  on  one  side,  leaving  the  opposite 
end  for  me.  With  the  deference  which  she  thought  due  to  my  years, 
I  suppose,  she  had  left  the  other  of  the  two  chairs —  the  best  one— 
for  me ;  the  one  which  her  father  occupied  was  a  very  good  one,  only 
having  no  bottom,  that  deficiency  was  obliged  to  be  supplied  by  the 
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lid  of  an  old  box ;  and  the  young  lady  herself  was  pleased  to  content 
herself  with  the  box  itself,  which,  turned  upright  on  its  end,  formed 
a  very  convenient  seat,  and  one  calculated  to  display  her  figure  to 
advantage. 

When  I  came  in  with  my  hot  rolls,  as  I  was  about  to  make  a 
gallant  speech  on  the  occasion  of  being  honoured  with  such  a  visitor, 
the  young  lady,  to  whom  I  suppose  her  father  had  been  explaining 
the  nature  of  our  acquaintance,  stretched  out  her  hand,  and  taking 
mine  in  hers  pressed  it  warmly,  giving  me  at  the  same  time  a  look 
that  said  a  thousand  things.  Old  fool  as  I  was,  I  could  not  get 
my  words  out ;  but  my  eyes  filling  with  tears,  I  went  to  the  cupboard 
to  look  for  something  that  I  wanted.  While  I  was  rummaging  about 
just  to  recover  myself,  the  sweetest  voice  I  think  I  ever  heard  asked 
me,  ^*  if  it  was  allowed  to  ask  for  a  teaspoon  in  such  a  place." 

I  was  glad  to  have  something  definite  to  do,  but  unfortunately  this 
happened  to  be  the  most  awkward  question  that  could  have  been  put 
to  me  just  at  that  time,  for  I  had  nothing  by  me  but  the  bowl  of  one 
broken  spoon,  and  the  handle  of  another,  which,  [although  conjointly 
they  formed  the  parts  of  an  entire  instrument,  were  in  their  separate 
portions  useless  for  the  occasion.  However,  I  handed  them  to  her, 
and  she  with  the  sweetest  smile  imaginable  received  them  without 
observation ;  and  immediately  making  use  of  the  bowl  to  serve  the 
sugar  (I  apologised  for  its  being  brown,  but  she  assured  me  that  she 
and  her  father  preferred  it,)  she  stirred  up  her  father's  tea  with 
infinite  grace  with  the  handle,  which  she  then  politely  handed  to  me 
before  making  use  of  it  for  herself.  As  I  had  only  one  knife,  we 
used  it  by  turns,  and  in  this  way  the  ceremony  of  breakfast  was  con- 
ducted ¥rith  as  much  dignity  as  if  it  had  taken  place  in  the  palace  of 
I  king.  But  what  continued  to  surprise  me  was  the  air  of  ease  and 
cheeilfulness  which  the  young  lady  maintained  in  her  visit  to  the 
chamber  of  a  prison.  I  regarded  her  with  admiration ;  for  I  had  had 
too  much  experience  in  the  expression  of  the  human  countenance  not  to 
see  that  all  this  apparent  ease  and  cheerfulness  was  forced,  and  put 
on,  as  I  did  not  doubt,  in  order  to  raise  the  spirits  of  her  father. 
However,  I  took  care  to  encourage  it,  and  in  the  meantime  I  took  an 
earnest  observation  of  the  young  lady's  general  appearance. 

She  was,  as  I  guessed,  and  as  I  was  afterwards  informed,  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  full  and  beautifully  formed.  Her  hair  was  of 
that  rich  chestnut  brown  which  has  so  rich  an  appearance  when  it 
does  not  degenerate  into  red  ;  her  complexion  was  delicately  fair ; 
her  height  rather  tall  than  otherwise  :  and  her  eyes,  which  were  large 
and  well-opened,  were  by  turns  of  the  most  brilliant  and  of  the  softest 
hazel,  according  as  their  expression  was  infiuenced  by  her  emotions. 
I  think  I  never  heard  a  more  silver-toned  voice ;  clear  and  articulate, 
but  soft  and  low.  Fifty  years  ago,  I  should  have  fallen  in  love  with 
her  directly ;  but  at  threescore  and  ten,  the  scriptural  term  in  the 
life  of  man,  I  regarded  her  only  as  a  lovely  flower  of  the  earth,  too 
bright  and  beautiful  to  last.     But  I  must  not  anticipate. 

All  this  time  her  father  continued  silent,  and  eat  little ;  I  saw  that 
his  daughter  affected  to  eat,  but  that  it  was  only  an  affectionate  pretence 
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to  beguile  her  parent.  It  was  plain  that  she  was  onlj  playing  a  part, 
but  with  a  holy  intention  to  spare  her  father's  feelings.  I  saw  how- 
ever that  her  heart  was  too  full  to  allow  her  to  maintain  her  charac- 
ter for  indifference  long ;  but  just  as  I  was  wondering  how  it  would 
end,  there  was  a  knock  at  my  outer  door,  which  I  opened ;  and  t 
gentleman  inquired  "  if  a  Mr.  Courtney  was  there." 

'^  I  am  Mr.  Courtney,"  said  my  guest ;  '*  it  is  my  solicitor,''  he 
said,  turning  to  me ;  (his  daughter  looked  very  pale) — and  taking 
his  hat  in  order  to  speak  with  him,  as  I  suppose,  unrestrained  by  the 
presence  of  his  daughter,  he  walked  out  with  him  into  the  gallery. 

The  moment  he  disappeared,  the  almost  overwhelming  emotions 
with  which  his  daughter  was  agitated,  were  revealed  with  a  violence 
which  alarmed  me,  and  made  me  almost  stand  aghast  at  the  awful 
exhibition  of  anguish  unspeakable !  Her  sobs  and  tears  burst  forth 
like  a  pent-up  sea :  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  without  regard  to  mj 
presence,  she  cried  aloud  to  God  for  succour  in  this  extremity  of 
trouble,  and  for  vengeance  on  their  persecutor!  The  soft  and  de- 
licate girl  beaming  with  smiles,  was  transported  in  a  moment  into 
the  very  semblance  of  passionate  despair.  I  was  amazed ;  and  for 
a  brief  space  stood  irresolute,  shrinking  from  being  a  witness  to 
her  passionate  exclamations,  yet  fearing  to  leave  her  in  a  state  of 
such  sorrowful  excitement ;  but  she  put  an  end  to  my  indedaion  bj 
rising  up,  and  with  her  hands  clasped  fervently,  and  with  an  i4>peal 
of  filial  affection  which  no  human  being  could  listen  to  unmoved,  she 
implored  me : — 

"  Oh,  sir ! "  she  said ;  "  dear  sir,  you  who  have  been  so  kind  to  mj 
father,  do  not  desert  him  I  You  do  not  know  him  as  I  do ;  he  is 
broken-hearted !  he  is  indeed  ;  but  he  tries  to  keep  his  giief  from  me : 
my  poor  mother !" 

**  What  of  your  mother?"  said  I,  taking  her  hand,  soothingly;  for 
she  was  in  deep  mourning,  like  her  father ;  and  I  feared  to  open  anew 
a  wound  that  perhaps  was  scarcely  closed. 

'^  I  will  tell  you.  When  my  poor  father  was  ruined,  the  shock  was 
too  much  for  my  mother :  she  died,"  she  said,  shudderingly,  '*  onlj 
ten  days  since ;  the  day  before  yesterday  was  the  day  appointed 
for  the  funeral,  and  as  my  father  was  coming  down  stairs  to  follow 
her  to  the  grave,  he  was  arrested." 

'*  Good  God !"  I  exclaimed ;  ^'  arrested  as  he  was  about  to  follow 
her  to  the  grave?" 

^'  That  was  the  very  time  they  chose  to  do  it ;  but  it  was  done  with  a 
purpose, — it  is  too  long  to  be  explained  now, — and  I  saw  that  the 
blow  went  to  my  poor  father's  heart.  On  her  death-bed  my  dear 
mother  made  me  promise — it  was  unnecessary,  but  she  wished  me  to 
promise — never  to  leave  my  father;  that  I  would  be  his  guardian, 
his  nurse,  his  servant ;  that  I  would  devote  myself  to  him.  My  own 
heart  would  prompt  me  to  do  it,  but  that  vow  pronounced  on  her 
death-bed  invests  my  duty  with  a  character  more  solenrn  and  sacred, 
which  I  must  fulfil  as  a  direct  compact  made  with  my  Giod;  and 
with  God's  assistance  I  will  perform  it.  But  to  see  him  in  this  place! 
In  a  prison  I     Oh  1  this  is  a  trial  indeed  1" 
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I  was  amazed,  I  say,  at  this  sudden  outbreak  of  passionate  feeling 
firom  one  who  had  seemed  all  gentleness  and  softness  in  the  presence  of 
her  father ;  and  my  own  heart  was  lacerated  with  a  sharper  pang  of 
sorrow  than  I  had  Lnown  for  many  years,  even  in  this  abode  of  sighs 
and  sorrows,  to  see  one  so  beautiful  and  loying  plunged  in  such  a 
depth  of  grief.  That  there  was  something  more  than  met  the  ear,  I 
easily  divined  ;  and  that  this  was  no  common  case  of  persecution  and 
suffering,  I  felt  persuaded ;  but  as  I  did  not  like  to  risk  the  laceration 
of  fresh  wounds  by  random  questions,  I  restrained  my  curiosity,  and 
left  it  to  time  to  reveal  the  secret  that  lay  hidden  in  the  saint-like 
devotion  of  the  daughter  to  the  father.  Not  that  my  experienqe  had 
not  furnished  me  with  many  instances  of  filial  and  parental  love,  as 
I  have  related  in  other  histories ;  but  the  present  case  seemed  to  me 
to  be  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  partaking  more  of  the  deep 
feeling  of  religious  devotion  than  of  the  instinctive  and  habitual 
affection  which  parents  and  children  cherish  for  each  other.  I  was 
revolving  these  thoughts  in  my  mind,  —  for  long  confinement  and 
habits  of  abstraction  have  rendered  me  philosophical  and  contem- 
plative,—  when  the  young  lady  interrupted  my  meditations  by  a 
question :  — 

"  I  suppose  I  can  stay  here  with  my  father  ?*' 

Now  this  was  a  very  simple  question ;  but  it  embarrassed  me  ex- 
ceedingly. For  many  years  I  bad  lived  a  life  of  routine,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  of  persons,  I  may  say,  almost  in  solitude.  My 
principal  recreation  was  to  study  the  different  characters  of  the  various 
individuals  who  from  time  to  time  were  put  into  the  prison ;  and  my 
chief  occupation  was  to  write  down  my  thoughts  on  the  many  strange 
scenes,  some  of  them  ludicrous  enough,  and  some  of  them  of  most 
wild  and  tragic  interest,  which  had  occurred  during  my  long  experi- 
ence. There  were  many  stories  too  of  persons  confined  here,  which 
I  wrote  down  from  time  to  time  as  I  learned  them  from  the  parties 
themselves,  who  in  moments  of  excitement  would  often  let  out  more 
than  they  intended  of  the  events  of  their  previous  lives.  This  pur- 
suit had  grown  into  so  strong  a  habit,  that  I  was  never  easy  unless  I 
had  covered  a  certain  quantity  of  paper,  either  with  my  remarks  or 
my  stories ;  though  heaven  luiows  I  was  sometimes  put  to  strange 
shifts  to  find  paper  to  write  them  on,  and  ink  too.  There  was  a  par- 
ticular spot  also  on  the  wall,  opposite  my  window,  on  which  I  was 
accustomed  to  fix  my  eyes  when  I  am  engaged  in  composition,  and 
from  long  use  that  stain  on  the  wall  had  become  a  necessary  auxiliary 
to  the  action  of  my  brain,  so  that  my  eyes  turned  thither  as  natiurally 
as  my  hand  directed  my  pen  to  the  ink-bottle.  I  remember  I  used 
to  be  visited  with  a  strange  shuddering  at  first,  and  it  shows  how  use 
and  habit  will  make  us,  at  last,  view  the  most  horrible  things  with 
indifference  *,  for  there  is  a  tradition  in  the  prison  that  the  marks  on 
the  bricks  were  caused  by  a  debtor  dashing  his  brains  out  in  a  fit  of 
phrenzy  against  the  wall ;  and  that  though  many  attempts  had  been 
made  to  eradicate  the  impression  of  that  fearful  suicide,  the  marks 
never  could  be  got  out ;  at  least,  such  is  the  story  believed  by  many 
in  the  prison.    But  I  am  wandering  from  the  subject  of  the  ruined 
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merchant ;  and  this  tendency  to  digression  is  one  of  the  signs  which 
hint  to  me  that  old  age  is  come  upon  me.  How  I  have  lived  so  long 
in  this  place  is  a  wonder  to  my  mind ;  but  it  is  another  proof  of  the 
observation  which  I  have  often  made,  that  grief,  though  it  subdues 
and  weakens  the  mind  and  bodj,  'seldom  kills ;  I  have  often  thought 
it  would  be  better  if  it  did,  but  doubtless  there  is  a  purpose  in  it. 
While  I  write  this,  I  have  a  secret  consciousness  of  the  reason  ihaX 
leads  me  into  digressions ;  it  is  the  reluctance  which  I  have  to  en- 
counter the  pain  of  going  on  with  my  sad  story  ;  but  I  know  it  is 
right  that  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house  should  be  exposed  for  the 
benefit  of  humanity,  painful  as  they  are  to  me  to  dwell  on.  I  must 
return  to  the  daughter  and  her  inquiry. 


CHAPTER  n. 

As  I  remained  musing  for  some  time  in  my  way,  the  young  lady 
thought  that  I  had  not  heard  her  question.  She  repeated  it  there- 
fore, with  much  earnestness. 

"  I  suppose,**  she  said,  "  I  can  remain  here  with  my  father  ?" 

'^  This  is  not  a  place,"  said  I,  *'  fit  for  a  young  la!dy  to  reside  in ; 
but  there  is  no  prohibition  against  it,  if  you  desire  to  remain  with 
your  father.  You  can  come  in  every  morning,  and  return  to  your 
home  at  night.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  your  father  wiU  not  be 
obliged  to  remain  in  this  miserable  place  long.  Besides,  it  is  to  be 
presiuned  that  he  will  be  able  to  go  out  on  bail,  as  he  has  not  been 
taken  in  execution.  What  is  the  amount,"  I  asked,  '*  for  which  he 
was  arrested?" 

This  question  was  answered  by  Mr.  Courtney  himself,  who  now 
entered  the  room,  having  taken  leave  of  his  solicitor  at  the  door. 
"  The  debt,"  he  said,  "  or  rather  the  alleged  debt,  is  a  heavy  one ; 
not  less  than  thirty  thousand  pounds ;  but  that  is  not  the  matter  that 
presses  at  the  present  moment ;  I  have  worse  information  than  that 
Do  you  think,  my  dear  Louisa,"  he  said  to  his  daughter,  *'  that  yoo 
can  bear  more  ill  news  ?  And  yet  it  must  be  told,  and  better  for  yoa 
to  hear  it  from  me  than  to  learn  it  suddenly  and  more  painfully." 

*'  Tell  it  to  me,  dear  papa,"  replied  his  daughter,  who  had  resumed 
her  forced  composure :  ^*  any  thing  is  better  than  suspense." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  better  to  let  you  know  the  truth  at  once.  My 
love,  bear  it  with  fortitude — you  have  no  longer  any  home !  **  Here 
the  poor  man  put  his  hands  before  his  face,  and  the  tears  streamed 
through  his  fingers ;  but  he  presently  recovered  himself.  ^*  I  was 
thinking,"  said  he,  *'  of  your  poor  mother ;  it  is  well  that  she  has  been 
spared  this  last  indignity." 

His  daughter  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it ;  but  she  repressed  her 
agitation,  as  I  observed,  by  a  strong  effort. 

^*  A  creditor,"  continued  her  father,  *'  stimulated  I  have  reason  to 
believe  by  the  enemy  who  has  placed  me  here,  has  issued  an  execution 
against  my  goods,  although  contrary  to  his  express  promise,  and  the 
law  has  seized  every  thing." 
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"  What!  every  thing?"  said  Louisa. 

"  Yes,  my  love ;  the  law  takes  every  thing  if  there  is  not  enough 
to  satisfy  the  judgment." 

*^  What ! "  said  Louisa,  still  incredulous  as  to  the  grasping  indis- 
crimination of  the  law,  '^  do  you  mean  every  thing  ?  Does  it  not 
leave  a  chair  to  sit  on  ?" 

"  No,  my  love,  it  leaves  nothing." 

"  But  surely  it  does  not  take  oiu*  beds  from  under  us  ? " 

"  Yes,  my  love,  every  thing." 

"  But  not  our  clothes  ?  Surely,"  she  said,  appealing  to  me,  "  it 
does  not  take  our  clothes?" 

"  It  is  too  true,"  said  L  "  The  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  gives 
the  power  to  the  creditor  to  strip  his  debtor  naked,  and  to  turn  him 
houseless,  penniless,  and  destitute  into  the  streets.  And  more  than 
that ;  after  he  has  stripped  his  debtor  of  every  thing  he  has  in  the 
world,  if  it  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  his  debt,  he  has  the  power  to  im- 
prison him  till  he  does  pay,  which  in  most  cases  is  tantamount  with 
imprisonment  for  Ufe." 

**  Can  such  laws  exist  in  a  Christian  country?"  said  the  young 
lady,  strongly  moved,  and  regarding  her  father  with  an  air  of  the 
most  affectionate  interest. 

"  Such  laws'  not  only  exist,"  said  I,  "  but  there  are  many  men  so 
blinded  by  prejudice  as  to  contend  that  they  are  salutary  and  neces- 
sary, and  that  any  attempt  to  alter  them  would  shake  the  foundation 
of  credit  and  of  commercial  enterprise  in  this  country ;  and,  in  short, 
that  the  main  support  of  our  national  prosperity  is  the  power  of  the 
creditor  to  imprison  the  debtor  at  his  pleasure." 

"  But  what  is  the  use  of  putting  a  person  in  prison,"  said  the  young 
lady,  ''when  he  has  no  money:  putting  him  in  prison  cannot  make 
him  pay  his  debts  ?  " 

''  But  the  law  considers  he  ought  not  to  have  contracted  the  debts, 
and  if  he  cannot  pay  his  debts  with  money,  that  he  must  atone  for 
them  in  person,  as  a  punishment  for  his  failure." 

''  But  suppose  his  failure  was  not  caused  by  imprudence  or  bad 
conduct,  but  by  misfortune, — is  he  to  be  punished,"  she  asked,  ''for 
being  unfortunate?" 

"  The  law,  my  dear  young  lady,"  I  replied,  "  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  honest  and  dishonest,  or  the  prudent  or  imprudent  debtor ; 
it  treats  failure  as  a  crime  to  be  punished,  and  it  punishes  alike  all 
who  fail  by  forfeiture  of  their  goods,  and  by  the  imprisonment  of  their 
persons." 

"  I  cannot  understand  it,"  she  said;  "I  suppose  that  what  is  the 
law  must  be  right ;  but  it  seems  very  cruel  to  put  a  man  in  a  prison 
because  he  is  unfortunate  and  loses  his  money ;  one  would  think  it 
was  enough  for  him  lose  his  fortune  and  to  be  a  beggar  in  the  world 
without  shutting  him  up  in  prison  besides." 

"  The  law  is  not  only  very  cruel,"  I  replied,  "  but,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  a  most  useless  proceeding ;  most  ui\just,  and  most  impolitic.  It 
is  useless,  because  I  have  observed  that  it  very  rarely  is  the  means  of 
causing  the  debt  to  be  paid,  and  we  are  not  to  make  the  exertion 
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the  rule  in  this  nor  in  any  other  case ;  it  is  unjasty  because  it  punishes 
as  a  crime  that  which  with  few  exceptions  it  ought  to  commiserate 
and  relieve  as  a  misfortune ;  and  it  is  nationally  impolitic,  because  in 
its  operation  it  causes  a  large  and  unnecessary  expense  to  the  countrj. 
Besides,  the  imprisonment  of  the  debtor  deprives  him  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  exerting  himself  to  do  that  which  the  law  requires  of  him, 
namdiy,  to  pay  his  debts ;  while  the  effect  of  incarceration  is  too  fre- 
quently to  deprave  its  victim  morally  and  physically,  and  in  all  cases 
to  injure  any  future  prospect  of  retrieving  his  position  in  society.  It 
condemns  a  citizen  of  the  state,  who  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  be  a 
useful  member,  to  an  inactive  and  unprofitable  state  of  existence,  or 
rather  to  a  sort  of  living  death,  in  which  he  can  neither  create  wealth 
for  himself  individually,  nor  for  the  community  at  large.  It  is  in 
every  way  prejudicial,  both  to  the  creditor  who  inflicts  the  imprison- 
ment, to  the  debtor  who  suffers  it,  and  to  the  society  who  permits  such 
a  cruel  and  useless  exercise  of  barbarous  revenge." 

'*  But  if  it  is  so  bad,"  said  the  young  lady  artlessly,  her  father  con- 
tinuing silent  all  the  time,  and  seemingly  meditating  on  some  matter 
which  perplexed  him, — *'  if  it  is  so  bad,  why  is  it  not  put  an  end  to?** 

<<  My  dear  young  lady,"  I  replied,  **  the  judgment  of  all  the  grett 
moral  writers  of  the  age  has  condemned  the  practice  of  imprisonment 
for  debt ;  all  experience  is  against  it ;  there  is  not  a  jailer  or  a  turnkey 
that  ever  closed  the  door  on  a  prisoner  who  will  not  confess  its  inef- 
ficacy;  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  denunciations  of  the  Scriptures 
against  those  who  oppress  and  trample  on  the  poor  and  the  unforto- 
nate,  because  in  this  so-called  Christian  country  Christian  princifdes 
are  always  disregarded  when  any  question  relating  to  the  making  of 
money  is  to  be  considered  ;  but  I  will  speak  of  it  only  as  a  matter  of 
expediency ;  not  as  a  matter  of  religion,  or  of  charity,  or  of  justice, 
or  of  humanity;  but  merely  as  a  matter  of  expediency  ;  and  I  contend 
that,  viewed  only  in  respect  to  its  unprofitable  operation  on  the  com- 
munity, inasmuch  as  it  prevents  a  vast  number  of  people  from 
adding  by  their  labours  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  country,  impri- 
sonment for  debt  is  statistically  an  inexpedient  practice.  It  cannot 
be  defended  as  a  punishment,  because,  when  plainly  stated  in  that 
light,  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  punishment  should  be  inflicted  before 
crime  be  proved,  and  no  one  can  have  the  hardihood  to  say  that  the 
bare  circumstance  of  a  person  not  being  able  to  pay  his  debt  makes 
his  failure  criminal ;  because  if  he  were  to  be  considered  criminal,  it 
would  follow  that  because  the  default  of  A.  prevented  B.  from  paying 
C,  that  therefore  B.,  who  was  prevented,  not  by  his  own  fault,  but 
by  the  default  of  A.,  from  paying  C,  was  a  criminal  deserving  of  po- 
nishment !  a  conclusion  which  when  thus  stated  is  too  absurd  for  anj 
sane  mind  to  assent  to.  But  the  actual  operation  of  the  law  is  to 
punish  the  innocent  man  B.  for  the  failure  of  the  other  tn^  A. : 
an  injustice  so  monstrous,  that  from  its  injustice  alone  it  is  a  matter 
of  amazement  how  such  a  law  can  be  persevered  in !  " 

I  was  running  on  in  this  vein,  for  1  had  become  a  little  excited  by 
the  novelty  of  having  a  lady  for  my  auditor  in  my  solitary  ceU,  and  i 
beautiful  one  too,  whose  father  was  the  victimy  apparently,  of  the  cmel 
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and  impolitic  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  when  Mr.  Courtney  in- 
terposed, and  stopped  me  in  mj  oration  :  — 

"  My  good  friend,**  he  said,  "  what  you  say  against  this  abominable 
law  is  very  eloquent,  but  it  cannot  alter  the  fact.  Here  I  am,  impri- 
soned ;  and  here  is  my  daughter,  deprived  of  her  home,  for  she  cannot 
well  go  back  to  a  house  in  the  possession  of  bailiffs  ;  what  is  best  to 
be  done  iwder  such  circumstances  ?  ** 

I  confess  I  had  been  so  long  unused  to  consider  of  the  best  means  of 
disposing  of  young  ladies,  that  I  was  considerably  puzzled  how  to  ad- 
vise my  new  friends  in  their  difficulty.  On  examining  into  their  case, 
I  found  that  Mr.  Courtney  had  gradually  sunk  from  bad  to  worse  in 
his  a£fairs,  iwtil  he  was  reduced  to  the  most  humble  means.  He 
had  resided  latterly  with  his  wife  and  daughter  in  a  small  cottage 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  with  one  servant  girl,  who  was  totally 
inadequate  to  afford  protection  to  his  daughter  even  if  she  could 
return  home ;  and,  as  I  have  often  known  in  such  cases,  there  was 
no  friend  to  whom  they  could  immediately  apply  for  temporary  shelter. 
The  relations  both  on  the  father's  and  mothei^s  side  were  dead,  except 
some  distant  ones  with  whom  for  some  years  past  they  had  kept  up  no 
correspondence.  The  solicitor  also  who  was  acting  for  them  was  only 
a  recent  acquaintance,  his  former  legal  adviser  and  friend  having  died 
some  months  before ;  so  that  there  was  no  claim  or  hope  of  other  than 
professional  assistance  from  that  quarter.  The  next  inquiry  was,  if 
any  room  could  be  procured  for  the  father  and  daughter ;  but  the  prison 
was  very  full  at  that  time,  and  the  cost  of  decent  accommodation 
would  have  been  enormous.  In  this  dilemma  the  young  lady  decided 
on  seeking  a  bed  for  the  night  at  the  lodging  of  an  old  servant  who 
had  known  them  in  better  days,  and  who  preserved  an  attachment  for 
the  family  of  her  old  master ;  in  the  day  time  it  was  agreed  that  she 
should  come  to  her  father  and  remain  with  him  till  the  time  for 
closing  the  gates  at  night. 

"  Fortunately  for  us,  papa,**  she  said,  "  Mr.  Seedy  is  not  a  young 
man,  or  we  could  not  make  so  free  with  him ;  and  I  am  sure  he  is 
very  good  to  allow  us  to  take  possession  of  his  room  in  this  un- 
ceremonious way.     But  God  will  reward  him  for  his  good  actions.'* 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  and  I  mention  it  as  an  instance  of 
the  weakness  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  that  inexplicable  feeling  —  I 
will  not  call  it  vanity,  which  clings  to  us  even  in  our  most  advanced 
years,  but  it  gave  me  a  sharp  sort  of  pang  to  be  alluded  to  by  a 
beautiful  girl  as  an  old  man  no  longer  of  any  account  in  the  relations 
between  those  of  opposite  sexes.  It  is  true  that  I  could  not  be  igno- 
rant that  an  old  man  of  seventy  could  be  regarded  only  as  an  abstrac- 
tion by  a  young  girl  of  twenty  ;  but  I  did  not  like  the  fact  to  be  made 
so  evident  to  me ;  and  it  pained  me  very  much  at  the  time.  But 
the  effect  of  the  little  mortification  soon  passed  away,  and  I  expressed 
my  cordial  concurrence  with  any  arrangement  which  would  be  most 
pleasant  to  herself  and  her  father.  She  rewarded  me  with  a  sweet 
smile,  which  seemed  to  illumine  my  cell  with  sunshine,  and  held  out 
her  hand  to  me,  which  I  was  about  to  kiss  in  the  enthusiasm  of  my 
admiration,  but  my  beard  being  somewhat  rough,  not  having  been 
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able  to  borrow  a  razor  for  some  days  past,  and  the  stumps  enconnfiering 
the  back  of  her  delicate  hand,  she  gave  a  little  shriek,  which  amused 
her  father,  and  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  say  that  if  I  had  been 
fifty  years  younger,  I  would  not  have  let  her  off  so  easily. 

Domestic  matters  being  thus  satisfactorily  arranged,  we  passed  the 
day  very  sociably  together,  I  going  out  after  dinner  to  smoke  my  pipe, 
which  I  did  up  and  down  the  gallery,  in  deference  to  the  lady ;  but  it 
was  not  until  after  this  friendly  intercourse  had  continued  for  several 
days  that  I  learned  Mr.  Courtney's  story,  which  I  did  partly  from 
himself,  and  partly  from  his  daughter.  I  take  a  melancholy  pleasure 
in  writing  it,  as  it  keeps  me  a  little  longer  from  coming  to  the  cata- 
strophe, which,  protract  it  as  I  may,  I  know  must  be  faced  at  last, 
if  I  am  faithfully  to  record  the  histories  of  this  prison^  But  I  approach 
it  with  fear  and  trembling.  Well,  as  I  said,  after  we  had  become 
more  intimate  I  became  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes, 
which  I  shall  be  the  more  particular  in  laying  before  the  reader,  as  it 
illustrates,  in  a  forcible  manner,  the  cruelty  and  impolicy  of  ^  Impri- 
sonment for  Debt" 

[7b  be  continued.'] 


A  MORAL  REFLECTION. 

Look  at  the  world ;  —  observe  its  deep  deceits ; 

No  man  —  no  thing  —  no  speech  is  what  it  seems  ; 
A  treacherous  gloss  is  spread  o'er  grossest  frauds, 
Veiling  the  rottenness  that  lurks  beneath. 
Age  mimics  youth,  and  wantons  like  young  blood ; 
And  youth  affects  the  wisdom  of  the  sage. 
The  miser  gloats  in  secret  o'er  his  gold. 
Lamenting  to  men's  ears  his  poverty; 
While  the  poor  wretch,  to  whom  a  single  coin 
Would  be  a  glimpse  of  heaven,  struts  in  state, 
Jn  velvet  cloak  and  beaver  fiercely  oock'd. 
Striving  to  cheat  the  vulgar  —  and  himself  I 
Aping  the  independent  gentleman  I 

Old  Ftay- 
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SERIOUS  REFLECTIONS    ON    THE   RELATIONS 

BETWIXT  RICH  AND  POOR. 

We  perpetually  hear  complaints  about  want  of  sufficient  charity 
towards  the  poor.  I  wish  heartily  that  some  of  our  eloquent  writers 
on  this  matter  would  recollect  that  they  themselves  often  exhibit  a 
most  uncharitable,  and  therefore  most  anti-christian,  spirit  in  their 
vituperation  of  the  rich. 

Are  these  sarcastic  censors  really  so  stupid  and  ignorant  as  to  be- 
lieve, that  mere  selfishness  and  love  of  accumulated  pelf  are  the  princi- 
ples which  actuate  the  rich?  Why,  what  possible  difference  would  it 
really  make  to  any  man,  or  woman  either,  who  happens  to  have  a 
really  stout  sum  of  unemployed  and  idle  capital,  rising  out  of  yearly 
rents,  if  a  draft  were  made  thereon,  sufficient,  with  judicious  applica- 
tion, to  change  the  lot  and  feelings  of  every  poor  family  actually  known 
to  the  capitalist,  from  abject  misery,  misanthropy,  and  despair,  to  a 
state  of  happiness,  gratitude,  and  buoyant  hopes  ? 

I  ask  again,  what  difference  could  this  possibly  make  to  him  or  her^ 
if  really  deserving  the  predicate  of  rich  ?  Supposing  the  experiment 
tried;  supposing  that  by  the  magician's  wand  one  would,  without 
knowledge  of  the  so-styled  proprietor,  open  the  strong  box,  (be  it  at 
Coutts's  or  in  some  domestic  repository),  and  abstract  from  thence 
5000/. ;  in  what  respect  whatsoever  could  this  interfere  with  his  com- 
fort or  well-being? 

If  he  become  cognizant  of  the  said  act,  of  course  it  would  in  that 
case  entirely  change  its  character;  'twould  then  become  a  horrid 
crime,  — a  cruel  robbery,  — but  why  ?  Not  merely  because  the  5000/L 
had  been  abstracted  (nor  Vould  he  dream  that  all  the  criminal  laws 
in  the  world  could  replace  the  said  sum),  but  because  the  quiet  sanctity 
of  the  strong  box  had  been  violated,  and  thereby  a  precedent  esta- 
blished of  extreme  danger,  because  no  one  could  tell  how  far  the  ras- 
cally magician's  encroachments  on  the  contents  of  the  said  box  might 
be  carried. 

But  if  no  one  excited  his  suspicions  as  to  what  had  happened,  would 
the  capitalist  ever  think  of  searching  ?  Assuredly  not ;  for,  if  worthy 
to  be  called  rich,  he  could  not  undergo  the  daily  labour  of  counting 
over  his  hoarded  pelf,  like  a  haberdasher  "  taking  stock." 

I  revert  then  to  my  question, — would  the  absence,  without  his  know- 
ledge, of  the  said  sum,  diminish  his  comforts  or  peace  of  mind  in  the 
slightest  degree  ?  Of  course  it  could  not,  and  the  question  is  one 
which  nobody  in  all  the  world  would  think  of  asking.  Again,  would 
it  make  the  slightest  difference  in  the  case,  if  our  magician  should 
employ  the  abstracted  sum  altogether  for  his  own  personal  use,  or 
divide  it  among  the  neighbouring  poor?     Of  course  not. 

Well  then,  in  the  very  teeth  of  these  plain  illustrative  questions, 
and  the  decided  negations  which  every  one  of  them  has  met  with,  I 
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ask  again,  is  it  possible  that  any  one  of  our  Barcastic  censors  can,  with- 
out proving  himself  fit  for  Bedlam,  believe,  that  it  is  from  mere  sel- 
fishness and  love  of  accumulating  pelf,  that  the  rich  so  frequcDtlj 
refuse  aid  to  the  poor  ?  I  am  very  sure  that  it  would  be  downright 
madness  to  think  so. 

And  lest  there  should  be  any  one  so  obsliiiale  and  sceptical  as  to 
differ  with  me  in  regard  to  the  cases  which  I  have  just  now  put  hypo- 
tbetically,  let  him  be  assured,  once  for  all,  that  the  thing  has  been 
proved  in  practice,  repeatedly  and  irrefragably. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  failure  of  a  notable  banking-house 
afforded  us  a  proof  of  this  kind.  Among  the  customers  of  the  said 
house  was  a  wealthy  nobleman,  who  surely  must  have  had  a  kind 
heart  towards  the  poor,  for  he  was  remarkably  devout,  and  it  is  said 
had  a  chaplain  always  at  hand,  to  remind  him  of  his  duties.  But  so 
excessively  tenacious  was  he  of  the  rule  not  to  allow  his  charities  to 
be  known,  that  bating  two  or  three  brilliant  exceptions,  no  example 
thereof  was  on  record.  He  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  every  application,  or 
if  he  condescended  to  give  an  answer,  usually  pleaded  that,  from  the 
numerous  demands  on  him,  he  really  could  not  satisfy  the  petitioner. 

Now,  all  the  while,  this  good  and  pious  creature  had  large  sums 
lying  perfectly  idle,  for  which  he  had  really  no  use  whatsoever.  In 
fact,  he  did  not  idways  remember  the  existence  of  these  sums,  or 
where  he  had  placed  them.  One  might  say  that  he  had  them,  and  be 
had  them  not.  So,  one  fine  morning,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  the 
aforesaid  bank  stopped  payment,  and  in  due  course  of  time  it  was  dis- 
covered that  this  worthv  nobleman  had  kept  there  for  a  series  of  years 
at  least  40,000/.  which  ne  might  have  drawn  out  and  distributed  any 
day  ;  but  he  did  not,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons,  because,  as  above 
said,  he  had  forgotten  its  existence.  Now,  could  any  one  out  of  Bed- 
lam believe,  that  for  mere  love  of  hoarded  pelf,  this  worthy  man  did 
not  assist  the  poor  ?  No,  indeed!  he  would  in  that  case  have  taken 
good  care  to  find  a  safer  strong  box  than  that  of  the  ^eculative  banker, 
and  most  assuredly  would  not  have  forgotten  the  treasures  which  be 
loved  so  well.  I  might  give  many  such  examples^  but  one  is  as  good 
as  a  hundred. 

A  somewhat  ridiculous  instance  occurred  in  the  house  of  a  distin- 
guished character  at  the  West-End.  This  case  however  might  be 
made  to  tell  against  me,  for  'twas  as  follows : — The  proprietor  of  a 
very  costly  service  of  silver  or  gold  plate,  did  capricioiuBly  and  all  of  a 
sudden  take  it  into  his  head  to  remember  that  he  wcu  the  proprietor 
thereof,  desiring  it  to  be  brought  out,  and  cleaned  for  a  grand  dinner- 
party. The  butler,  in  amazement,  declared  that  the  plate  in  question 
had  not  been  seen  or  touched  for  ten  years.  His  master  insisted,  and, 
as  the  reader  may  perhaps  have  anticipated,  the  coffers  were  found 
empty,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  wooden  compartments,  with 
their  warm  winter  covering  of  green  baize  :  all  else  was  gone  1  Then 
indeed  the  rich  man  did  begin  to  growl,  and  complain  of  the  deception 
and  robbery  that  had  been  practised  against  him.  He  never  for  a 
moment  reflected  that  he  was  even  then  most  grossly  deluding  him- 
self by  the  groundless  notion  that  certain  effects^  of  which  he  had  for- 
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gotten  the  existence  for  ten  years  and  more,  could  all  of  a  sudden  be- 
come necessary  to  his  well-being  and  happiness. 

But,  be  it  observed,  he  did  not  verbally  and  expressly  complain  of 
his  pecuniary  loss, — not  he.  This  would  have  been  rather  too  ridicu- 
lous. He  growled  only  at  that  violation  of  etiquette  which  is  vulgarly 
termed  robbery,  (though  by  the  offending  party  it  is  regarded  as  a 
mere  venial  breach  of  trust),  and  against  the  butler  accordingly  he  di- 
rected his  vengeance,  though  perfectly  aware  that  he  could  not  by  that 
means  recover  even  the  value  of  a  soup-ladle. 

Now,  having  shown  briefly,  but  clearly  enough,  as  I  trust,  that  it  is 
not  avarice  and  amour  propre  which  induce  the  rich  to  withhold  that 
aid  which  the  insatiable  poor  so  avariciously  covet,  I  will  just  hint 
very  rapidly  at  a  few  of  the  very  many  good  and  sound  reasons  by 
which  the  rich  in  this  respect  are  influenced  and  actuated. 

Firstly,  then,  there  is  the  sad  reflection,  that  supposing  all  the  appli- 
cants who  do  actually  come  in  the  rich  man*s  way  were  to  be  relieved, 
and  effectually  rescued,  there  are  thousands,  nay  millions,  upon  our 
"  terraqueous  globe"  equally  distressed,  nay,  more  so,  whom  he  never 
encounters  at  all,  and  whom,  of  course,  being  so  numerous,  he  could 
not  possibly  relieve  if  he  did.  Now  I  ask,  is  not  this  afliicting  truth 
(which  "  nobody  can  deny,")  contemplated,  as  it  often  is,  by  an  acutely 
sensitive  as  well  as  calculating  mind,  quite  sufficient,  without  any 
other  difficulty,  to  paralyse  the  rich  man's  exertions,  to  render  him  so 
wretched  and  nervous  imder  the  dilenmia,  that  he  actually  could  not 
untie  his  purse-strings  or  write  a  cheque  if  he  would  ?  Rich  men  are 
not  always  made  of  oak  and  iron.  It  would  indeed  be  a  weak  and 
narrow  mind  that  could  derive  satisfaction  and  tranquillity  from  alle- 
viating a  small  portion,  a  mere  fraction  of  suffering,  when  at  the  same 
moment  it  left  thousands  groaning  without  relief.  Accordingly,  the 
proper  answers  in  such  cases  have  become  proverbial :  "  What  is 
every  body's  business  is  nobody's  business ;"  "'Tis  of  no  use  stopping 
one  hole  in  a  sieve,"  &c.  &c. 

Yes,  these  are  wise  rftcte, — certainly  wise,  because  they  are  so  often 
and  pertinaciously  repeated.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  rich 
understand  all  difficult  and  intricate  questions  much  better  than  the 
poor :  it  is  natural  and  to  be  expected  that  they  should  do  so,  possess- 
ing an  infinitely  better  chance  to  retain  that  perfect  quietude  of  nerves 
and  equanimity  which  are  so  essentially  and  indispensably  requisite  in 
order  to  judge  fairly.  Sometimes  no  doubt  they  may  be  liable  to 
nervous  affection,  as  I  mentioned  a  few  lines  ago ;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  they  Judge  calmly,  and  therefore  correctly. 

The  rich,  therefore,  do  maintain,  and  have  justly  maintained  in  all 
ages,  their  prescriptive  right  to  make  a  logic  of  their  own,  entirely 
differing  from  that  of  the  poor  man,  whose  business  is  to  persuade 
and  convince,  if  he  can;  whereas  our  wealthy  friend  for  the  most 
part  needs  no  other  mode  of  logic  than  that  which  expresses  his  will 
and  pleasure,  and  which  others  ought  of  course  to  admit  and  obey. 
Hence  the  beauty  of  the  reasoning  above  quoted,  and  which  is  so 
good,  that  it  deserves  to  be  repeated  in  detail,  as  follows :  — 

1.  "  Because  our  wealthy  man  cannot  possibly  relieve  all  the  poor 
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people  in  the  world,  he  ought  not  to  assist  any  one."  The  closeness 
and  perfection  of  this  argument  of  course  cannot  be  perceived  by 
vulgar  minds.  It  requires  at  least  an  approach  to  independence ;  a 
snug  3000/.  per  annum,  with  daily  turbot  and  lobster  sauce;  also  a 
luxurious  library  table,  a  reading  chair  a  la  mode  de  Voltaire,  and 
a  carriage  with  "jelly  springs,"  before  one's  faculties  can  become  clear 
enough  to  comprehend  the  nicety  of  such  reasoning.  Without  this 
we  do  not  reflect  how  grossly  unjust  and  iniquitous  would  be  such 
unequal  portage,  such  granting  of  preferences  to  the  clamorous  sup- 
plicants within  one's  own  range  of  experience,  whilst  objects  eqoallj 
deserving  are  left  to  despair,  merely  because  they  happen  to  be  un- 
heard, and  are  located  1000  miles  off. 

2.  Again,  there  is  a  favourite  argument,  of  paramount  importance, 
which  in  my  hurry  I  had  almost  overlooked,  namely,  that  "  because 
you  cannot  possibly  be  assured  that  the  poor  whom  you  effectually 
relieve  at  one  time  will  not  fall  into  distress  again  at  another,  it  is 
therefore  quite  absurd  to  intermeddle  in  their  concerns."  This  is 
doubly  of  consequence,  because  the  proposition  so  strongly  illustrates 
the  peculiar  logic,  or  in  better  words,  the  peculiar  use  of  logic,  which 
is  established  by  the  rich.  The  conclusion  now  quoted  fixes  a  grand 
principle,  by  which  our  wealthy  friend  may  himself  be  affected ;  but 
in  his  zeal  for  impartial  justice  he  cares  not  a  jot  about  this.  Now 
suppose  he  is  all  of  a  sudden  seized  in  his  comfortable  study  with  the 
menacing  symptoms  of  a.  dangerous  malady,  cramp  or  gout  in  the 
stomach,  blindness,  giddiness  in  the  head  announcing  apoplexy,  or 
that  his  paralysed  limbs  refuse  to  obey  his  will ;  supposing  also  that 
there  is  nobody  at  hand  but  his  heir-at-law,  to  whom  he  feebly  ex- 
claims, "  For  God's  sake,  Ned,  run  for  the  doctor !"  Then  of  course 
the  heir-at-law  answers,  "  My  good  sir,  we  could  not  possibly  be 
assured,  that  were  you  relieved  now  you  would  not  catch  the  very 
same  malady,  or'something  worse,  at  another  time ;  besides,  your  death 
one  day  or  another  is  quite  certain,  so  'tis  of  no  use  procrastinating, 
and  you  must  n't  think  about  the  doctor."  The  parallel  is  quite  dose; 
there  is  no  escaping  from  the  principle,  and  the  consequences  are 
awkward ;  but  are  we  on  that  account  to  abandon  our  previous  dictum 
in  regard  to  the  poor  ?     By  no  means :  it  is  far  too  valuable. 

3.  "  What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business."  Of  course 
not.  "  K  to  assist  the  poor  be  our  duty,  then  surely  'tis  my  neigh- 
bour's business  quite  as  much  as  mine ;  but  I  find  that  he  does  no- 
thing, or  next  to  nothing,  in  the  matter,  and  therefore  I  certainly 
shall  not  interfere  at  all."  The  clearness  and  accuracy  of  this  reason- 
ing, the  force  of  the  sequitur,  are  such  as  must  assuredly  strike  even 
the  meanest  capacity. 

4.  "  'Tis  of  no  use  stopping  one  hole  in  a  sieve."  This  is  another 
favourite  illustration,  and  of  paramount  logical  importance.  To  stop 
one  hole  in  a  sieve  assuredly  is  of  no  use  whatsoever.  'Tis  the  very 
idlest  and  most  absurd  operation  that  can  be  conceived.  There  is  no 
disputing  a  proposition  like  this,  and  the  advantage  which  the  rich 
logician  draws  from  this  text  is,  the  conclusion  that  to  save  a  single 
individual,  or  any  one  family,  from  immediate  want  and  destitution,  is 
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precisely  analogous  to  stopping  one  hole  in  a  sieve.  For  the  coarse 
and  obtuse  faculties  of  the  poor,  this  close  analogy  may  not  be  so  ob- 
vious. It  is,  however,  perfectly  correct.  I  repeat,  that  to  save  a 
poor  family  from  destitution  and  famine,  or  to  afford  them  temporary 
relief,  is  precisely  the  same  thing  as  to  stop  one  hole  in  a  sieve,  —  in 
other  words,  is  the  act  of  a  madman.  This  principle  has  become  so 
well  established  among  a  niunerous  class  in  England,  that  it  even 
influences  religious  opinions  in  a  manner  to  which  I  must  not  par- 
ticularly advert  at  present,  as  it  would  lead  me  from  our  proper  sub- 
ject. Enough  surely  has  been  said  to  show,  that  the  impropriety  of 
assisting  a  few,  when  we  cannot  assist  all,  forms  a  most  potent  argu- 
ment, the  use  of  which  certainly  does  not  betraythe  remotest  approach 
to  avarice.  It  rather  indicates  that  lofty  calmness  of  spirit  and  ex- 
pansion of  mind  by  which  the  rich  man  dignifies  his  rank,  and  proves 
his  innate  nobility  of  character. 

Among  the  many  valid  and  cogent  reasons  for  the  so-called  ob- 
duracy of  the  rich  towards  the  poor,  is  one  which  we  hear  talked  of 
every  day,  but  to  which  I  am  not  sure  that  sufficient  importance  has 
ever  yet  been  attached.  The  trials  of  poverty,  though  severe,  are  in 
many  instances  salutary  trials,  beneficial  to  the  soul,  if  not  to  the 
body,  by  the  moral  amendment  which  they  produce.  It  is  sufficient 
merely  to  hint  at  this  well-known  and  admitted  truth,  in  order  to 
show  why  the  rich  do  many  times  entertain  a  pious  fear,  lest  by  rash 
administration  of  charity  they  may  indirectly  and  unintentionally  give 
occasion  to  some  one  or  another,  if  not  all,  of  the  following  bad 
results :  — 

1.  First,  there  is  imminent  danger,  that,  by  rendering  prompt  as- 
sistance, we  may  interfere  against  a  laudable  and  edifying  exercise  of 
patience,  humility,  and  fortitude,  by  removing  the  present  occasion 
for  the  exercise  of  such  Christian  virtues. 

2.  That  we  may  encourage  idleness,  by  leading  the  poor  to  imagine 
that  they  ought  to  be  supported  by  their  wealthy  neighbours,  instead 
of  depending  on  their  own  wits  and  works  alone.  This  argument  has 
indeed  become  a  truism,  and  is  thoroughly  understood  by  every  one. 

3.  That  we  may  cause  serious  losses  to  the  nation,  and  to  the 
*^ public  ai  largcy^  by  interfering  against  the  origin  and  growth  of 
divers  useful  inventions,  which  necessity  and  poverty,  who  are  well 
known  to  be  the  vigorous  parents  of  invention,  might  otherwise  en- 
gender and  bring  to  light. 

4.  Lastly,  that  we  may  unawares  outrage  the  principles  and  laws 
of  morality,  by  affording  relief  in  cases  where  the  distress  and  privation 
are  no  doubt  real  enough,  but  where  these  are  deserved  punishment 
for  previous  moral  turpitude,  as  in  the  instance  of  individuals,  who, 
from  the  possession  of  competent  fortune,  have  by  reckless  extrava- 
gance fallen  into  poverty.  These  are,  indeed,  the  most  objectionable 
of  all  paupers^  for  to  satisfy  them  you  must  needs  restore  them  to 
their  former  estates ;  they  receive  assistance  as  if  it  were  their  right, 
and  as  if  the  amount  given  were  equally  inadequate  to  their  merits  as 
it  is  when  compared  with  their  demands  and  expectations ;  or  if  they 
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Becm  to  feel  otherwise,  'tis  of  course  but  a  mere  outward  semblance, 
assumed  to  delude  the  unwary. 

No  doubt  it  is  difficult  for  narrow-minded  and  excited  people  to 
comprehend  how  very  deeply  and  seriously  the  conscientious  rich,  oa 
whom  a  great  and  heavy  responsibility  rests,  are  necessitated  to  weigh 
these  various  points.  "  'Tis  unknown  the  tears  that  they  shed,"  from 
inability  to  gratify  the  tender  impulses  of  their  own  hearts,  withoQt 
infringing  on  some  of  those  moral,  pious,  and  patriotic  obligations  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  Only  let  these  objections  be  removed,  and 
then  we  should  hear  no  more  of  thousands  lying  idle  or  forgotten,  at 
the  mercy  of  dishonest  bankers ;  but  money  would  flow  freely,  and 
the  poor  be  relieved  with  alacrity. 

And  when  I  spoke  of  tender  impulses  which  on  stern  principles 
of  duty  must  be  resisted,  this  reminded  me  of  another  reason,  which 
often  influences  the  rich,  and  those  of  the  most  amiable  character,  to 
withhold  their  donations  of  hard  cash  to  the  poor.  Is  it  not  plaiq 
to  the  most  ordinary  capacity,  unless  clouded  by  gross  pr^udice,  that 
there  are  other  ways  of  administering  to  their  wants  and  well-being, 
which  are  far  more  advantageous  than  gifts  of  silver  or  gold,  naj, 
which  have  not  merely  a  material  but  a  spiritual  efficacy,  and  which 
benefit  them  not  only  for  this  transitory  sphere  but  hereafW  ?  Have 
not  poets  and  moralists  laudably  exerted  their  eloquence  to  show  how 
exquisite  are  the  pleasures  of  sympathy,  both  to  the  suffering  patient, 
and  to  the  bland  and  compassionate  visitor,  who  looks  on  and  sajR : 
"  Really,  I  am  so  sorry  I  I  can  quite  understand  how  very  miserable  you 
must  be.  Be  assured,  my  good  creature,  I  feel  for  you  very  much 
indeed  ! " —  Now,  is  not  this  a  much  more  touching  demonstration  of 
Christian  charity,  than  the  mere  payment  of  so  many  pounds^  shillings, 
or  pence  ?  No  doubt,  occasions  do  frequently  occur,  upon  which  it 
might  be  said  that  the  administration  of  a  few  pounds  would  ac- 
tually put  an  end  to  the  miseries  which  are  then  under  consideration, 
would  restore  light  to  the  now  dull  eyes  of  the  poor  patient,  and 
change  his  now  wretched  apartment  into  a  happy  home.  Fef,  all 
this  may  be  said  by  rash  and  ignorant  people.  But  does  not  a  mo- 
ment's calm  reflection  show,  that  after  such  a  metamorphosifl,  the 
blessed  exercise  of  sympathy  would  he  at  an  end  f  .For  tkat  time  at 
all  events,  the  sympathising  visitor's  "  occupatioii''  would  be  aonihi- 
lated,  by  losing  its  proper  object.  As  to  the  possibility  of  mnpa- 
thising  with  joy,  as  well  as  with  sorrow,  it  is  a  remarkable  MCt  in 
physiology,  that  minds  admirably  fitted  for  the  one  are  not  alwap 
equally  susceptible  of  the  other ;  nor  indeed  ought  this  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

No  surely !  The  visitor  of  whom  we  have  spoken  came  for  the 
purpose  of  condoling  with  pain  and  sorrow,  not  for  that  of  "  gladden- 
ing the  heart "  and  making  merry.  We  must  not  move  too  fast  in 
the  peripetia,  lest  we  stumble.  And  supposing  this  poor  person  or 
poor  family  relieved,  and  our  bland  sympathy  for  their  sorrow  thereby 
terminated,  what  would  become  of  all  our  oiher  plans  in  their  behalf, 
the  efficacy  of  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  in  most  cases  far  better  than 
aught  which  can  be  expected  from  mere  pecuniary  aid  ? 
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We  have  in  this  last  page  been  supposing  a  case  in  which  such  aid 
might  effect  an  entire  change  for  the  better,  (whether  lasting  or  not  is 
another  question)  ;  but  is  the  possible  occurrence  of  such  a  case  to  be 
taken  as  a  general  rule  ?  Money  indeed !  Whj  how  can  the  poor 
be  expected  to  expend  it  laudably  and  wisely  even  if  it  were  admi- 
nistered ?  How  can  you  be  certain  that  a  sick  man  for  instance  would 
not  be  mad  enough  to  send  for  a  bottle  of  good  wine  {not  raisin  or 
currant)  the  moment  after  he  had  received  his  ahns,  instead  of  reser- 
ving the  gift,  and  being  contented  with  the  sanative  regulations  of 
the  parish  Friessnitz  ?  How  can  you  tell  that  he  would  not  be  ex- 
travagant enough  to  indulge  in  a  beef-steak  pudding  for  dinner,  even 
though  the  most  valuable  of  all  curative  methods  (starvation)  had 
been  tried  on  him  for  weeks  in  vain,  by  this  wild  act  proving  that  he 
is  unworthy  of  your  bounty,  not  having  the  remotest  conception  of  the 
true  value  and  importance  of  money  ?  No,  indeed,  you  cannot  trust 
them,  these  poor  1  They  would  wrest  your  benevolent  intentions  to 
their  own  destruction,  and  to  ^our  discredit  and  chagrin.  Infinitely 
better  is  it  that  they  should  be  instructed  and  warned  as  follows  :  — 

1.  That  they  can  receive  excellent  soup  twice  a  week  at  your 
kitchen  gates.  [Your  cook  of  course  knows  what  kind  of  soup  is 
suitable  for  the  poor,  and  how  to  prepare  it.] 

2.  That  those  who  choose  to  forego  the  soup,  may  receive  certain 
gifts  of  clothing,  especially  bed  rugs  and  children's  dresses. 

,  3.  That  for  their  admonishment  and  guidance  in  all  the  goings-on 
of  life,  religious  tracts  will  be  freely  supplied,  and  this  without  any 
deduction  from  the  otherwise  destined  amount  of  soup  or  children's 
dresses. 

4.  They  are  requested  to  notice,  that  neither  soup,  clothing,  nor 
tracts  will  be  administered  without  first  a  strict  inquiry  into  moral 
character,  and  conduct  past  and  present. 

5.  That  after  the  first  participation  in  any  of  these  benevolent 
gifts,  the  recipient  donees  may  expect  occasional  domiciliary  visits, 
and  the  strictest  surveillance  as  to  their  moral  habits,  and  the  degree 
of  gratitude  which  they  evince  towards  their  benefactors  ;  upon  any 
defalcation  in  which,  the  supplies  of  soup  and  toacts  will  be  discon- 
tinued, and  the  bed  rugs  withdrawn. 

These,  in  my  humble  opinion,  are  among  the  best  and  wisest  me- 
thods that  can  be  adopted  for  giving  vent  to  those  active  emotions  of 
benevolence  and  charity,  the  entire  suppression  of  which  would  be 
dangerous  to  delicate  and  susceptible  constitutions ;  and  I  am  de  < 
lighted  to  say,  that  to  a  great  extent  the  wealthy  classes  in  England 
do  already  act  on  the  very  plans  which  I  have  suggested.  But  whilst 
thus  acting,  they  have  been  indeed  most  cruelly  and  grossly  misre- 
presented, and  it  is  on  this  account  that  I  have  now  taken  up  the  pen, 
I  trust  not  quite  ineffectively,  in  their  defence.  Yes,  indeed,  'tis  too 
true  !  By  those  poor  whom  they  so  generously  provide  with  whole- 
some food,  wholesome  religious  instruction,  and  capital  bed  rugs,  they 
are  often  treated  with  the  grossest  ingratitude !  Instead  of  respect, 
they  meet  with  indifference  or  contempt ;  instead  of  receiving  humble 
thanks  and  blessings,  they  are  bowed  out  with  a  sardonic  grin,  or  if 
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there  be  a  show  of  gratitude,  it  is  sometimes  hTpocritical,  sometimes 
actually  ironical  and  insulting. 

Too  true  it  is,  that  the  poor  are  equally  insatiable  and  contumadoos 
noWy  as  they  were  in  the  times  of  my  late  worthy  friend  Mr.  Bumble. 
It  has  been  sophistically  pleaded  for  them,  that  being  in  a  state  of 
slavery  to  hard  circumstances  and  hard  creditors,  it  is  the  rapacity  of 
those  creditors  which  they  exhibit,  and  not,  properly  speaking,  their 
own.  It  is  of  little  moment  how  this  may  be  ;  the  causes  perhaps 
are  manifold ;  but  the  bad  effects  are  always  undeniably  the  same. 
And  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  that  "  mighty  engine"  the  public 
press,  with  all  its  powers,  from^the  gigantic  high-pressure  in  Pnnting 
House  Square  down  to  the  meanest  little-go  of  a  penny  radical 
paper,  must  forsooth  take  the  part  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  until 
truly  the  latter  are  reduced  to  a  very  deplorable  condition,  with  no- 
body at  last  but  Tom  Fool  to  take  their  part..  This  indeed  is  too 
bad !  'Tis  full  time  that  Tom  should  <'  fling  his  head  at  them,"— I 
mean,  at  the  enemies  of  the  rich.     I  have  made  a  first  experiment 

now,  and  shall  repeat  it  perhaps  as  occasion  serves. 

******* 

For  the  present,  however,  I  will  close  this  hasty  chapter  with  a  few 
»iemorancfa,as  rules  of  conduct,  which  I  would  seriously  recommend  for 
the  adoption  of  the  rich,  when  they  are  rudely  and  impudently  applied 
to  by  paupers  in  propria  persona  on  their  own  account,  or  by  equally 
tormenting  delegates,  who  come  in  behalf  of  their  chosen  proteges. 
The  general  order  to  admit  no  suspicious  persons,  and  to  receive  no 
letters  that  are  not  sanctioned  by  a  coat  of  arms  and  a  pass  name  at 
the  comer,  won't  by  any  means  suffice.  Encouraged  as  they  are  by  the 
public  press,  and  by  their  native  effirontery,  these  people  now  contrive 
by  hook  or  by  crook  to  get  recommendations  from  some  infatuated  in- 
dividuals whom  we  do  know,  and  against  whom  our  doors  cannot  be 
closed,  and  then  marching  boldly  or  timidly  (both  are  equally  bad) 
into  the  audience  chamber,  they  begin  to  describe  their  hideous  dis- 
tresses. 

In  order  to  render  my  instructions  adequate  for  the  intended  purpose, 
I  ought  no  doubt  to  arrange  the  troublesome  intruders  into  classes,  and 
modify  my  rules  accordingly.  But  this  would  be  too  long  and  operose. 
I  shall  merely  consider  them  as  divided  into,  first,  the  argumentative 
and  calm,  who  are  sturdy  beggars ;  and  second,  the  timid  and  con- 
fused, who  often  turn  out  much  the  better  diplomatists  of  the  twa 

1.  Perhaps  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  rule  of  all  is,  to  start 
up  at  the  very  outside  in  a  rage,  or  if  this  be  undignified,  in  a  nervous 
flurry,  with  the  words ;  "  My  good  Sir  (or  Madam)  if  you  really 
want  money,  you  are  come  to  the  wrong  box, — I  have  none,  I  teU 
you,  absolutely  none  I — People  may  humbug  you  with  stories  oif  what 
rents  I  receive,  but  they  never  tell  you  one  word  about  how  much  I 
am  obliged  to  pay.  I  have  not  enough  for  my  own  wants,  far  less  for 
those  of  other  people.  Besides,  if  I  granted  your  request,  *iwouldbe 
only  stopping  o?ie  hole  in  a  sieve. — John,  show  this  person  down 
stairs." 

2.  The  preceding  rule  will  answer  extremely  well  with  a  great 
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many  applicants,  particularly  with  the  timid  and  confused.  With  the 
argumentative  and  calm  it  will  succeed  also,  if  properly  followed  up. 
But  for  them  it  will  be  necessary  sometimes  to  adopt  a  still  more 
decided  tone,  and  to  rejoin ;  "  What,  indeed !  Have  you  the  effrontery 
to  pretend  that  you  understand  my  situation  and  engagements  better 
than  I  do  myself?  Or  do  you  venture,  Sir,  to  insinuate  that  I  have 
told  you  a  falsehood  ?**  The  cause  of  your  exasperation  being  so  very 
obvious  and  reasonable,  you  may,  if  you  think  proper,  pronounce  these 
words  in  a  tone  violent  enough  to  alarm  all  the  household ;  and  if  your 
argumentative  visitor  attempts  to  utter  one  syllable  in  his  own  de- 
fence, he  will  no  doubt  find  that  he  has  indeed  "  come  to  the  wrong 
box,"  and  that  you  are  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

3.  But  these  summary  and  comprehensive  means  will  by  no  means 
answer  in  every  instance,  and  here  I  beg  seriously  to  remind  my 
wealthy  readers  of  one  invariable  rule,  applicable  to  all  cases  which 
come  backed  by  a  respectable  recommendation.  Your  applicant  on 
such  occasions  always  intends,  that  having  proved  the  authenticity  of 
his  statements  by  the  well-known  hand-writing  and  seal  of  the  Kev. 
Mr.  White,  or  Mr.  Deputy  Black,  he  shall  immediately  receive  your 
bounty,  and  "  go  on  his  way  rejoicing.**  At  such  times  reverse  care- 
fully Rules  1st  and  2nd.  Treat  him,  on  the  contrary,  with  dignified 
politeness,  and  kindly  say  that  you  will  not  fail  to  see  the  Deputy  or 
the  Reverend,  perhaps  that  very  day,  or  at  the  very  farthest  within 
the  next  fortnight,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  may  call 
again.  Remember,  it  must  be  your  invariable  practice  on  such  occa- 
sions of  reconmiendation,  to  consult  viva  voce  with  the  referee,  and 
that  you  make  it  an  absolute  principle  not  to  act  without  this.  You 
will  find  this  rule  especially  applicable  to  stories  of  urgent  distress 
during  a  severe  winter,  such  as  extreme  illness,  total  want  of  food 
and  fuel,  distraint  by  a  harsh  landlord>  &c.  &c. ;  because  the  case  will 
in  all  probability  have  been  disposed  of  in  another  way  before  you 
could  possibly  find  time  to  hunt  out  the  Deputy  or  the  lieverend,  and 
you  will  never  be  troubled  with  it  any  more. 

4.  It  is  a  good  rule  generally,  that  in  all  instances  where  extreme 
illness,  extreme  old  age,  broken  bones,  or  blindness  are  not  pleaded, 
you  should  absolutely  negative  the  proposition  for  pecuniary  relief, 
and  this  on  the  grand  principle  that  employment  and  not  charity  is 
the  proper  desideratum.  You  must  insist  upon  your  own  personal 
right  to  afford  assistance  after  your  own  manner,  and  if  employment 
can  be  got,  of  course  money  will  follow,  though  not  perhaps  out  of 
your  private  stores.  This  is  a  very  sound  and  excellent  rule,  and, 
like  rule  3rd  will  stave  off  divers  cases,  which  in  all  likelihood  will 
never  trouble  you  a  second  time.  Before  you  can  possibly  discover 
fitting  employment,  the  applicants  will  have  ceased  to  require  it. 

5.  One  of  the  best  general  rules  is,  to  state  broadly  and  resolutely, 
that  you  never  interfere  in  particular  and  isolated  cases,  your  charity 
being  destined  and  devoted  solely  to  multitudes,  or  to  the  funds  of 
societies,  who  deal  with  multitudes.  Having  in  this  way  disposed  of 
all  your  available  means,  you  recommend  the  applicant  to  try  his 
luck  at  some  of  those  benevolent  institutions,  where  he  has  your  free 
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permission  to  use  your  name  aaapassport  This  ought  to  satiEfj-bini; 
uiil  if  he  obtains  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  containing  the  printed 
records  of  the  society,  and  finds  there  that  you  are  a  subscriber  for  no 
t<^^  than  three  guineas  per  annum,  he  certainly  cannot  afterwards 
dare  to  doubt  of  your  generosity. 

6.  I  man  not  forget  to  notice  one  class  of  applicants,  who  are  fre- 
quently con^dered  as  of  all  the  most  unmanageable,  though  luckily 
not  the  most  numerous ;  these  arc  not  paupers  in  the  usual  seoBe  of 
ibe  words,  but  impoveriahed  acquaintances  and  JriendM,  who  having 
"outrun  the  constable,"  become  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  proper  ghuDe 
and  det^ncy.  that  they  crave  a  loan  forsooth,  as  if  it  were  not  qnitt 
rI<^ar  without  any  logical  demonstration  that  the  sud  loanwonldbe 
squandered  in  three  days  or  three  weeks,  when  your  aSectiMiile 
friend  would  of  course  come  back  for  a  larger  sum.  But  there  ought 
nt«  lo  be  much  trouble  with  such  people.  In  all  probability,  yon  h,n 
dis-uTered  already  that  they  no  longer  deserve  your  coofidence  sad 
6i'fDd^hi)v  There  has  been  for  a  long  while  a  Je  ne  gait  qwn  aboal 
their  demeanour  and  appearance,  which  indicated  a  screw  loose  some- 
Ww  or  somewhere.  Instead  of  being  pleasant  companions  as  hereto- 
ti.wv.  they  have  grown  queer,  captious,  and  stupid.  If  so,  there  is  do 
|P.vd  rviion  whv  thev  should  not  be  placed  immediately  with  the 
evcunoo  herd  of  bores,  and  treated  accordingly,  *Tis  quite  natunl 
tiii*!  How  can  you  be  expected  to  rec<^ise  your  once  gay  eonrm. 
it'  i^  i-\.<ci:t>  befoiv  you  like  a  mendicant  ?  He  babbles  forsooth  aboot 
a  kiin,  but  it'  he  had  any  security  to  offer,  would  ho  not  go  at  once  to 
a  ba:iler  or  a  uioner-lending  attorney,  instead  of  molesting  a  friead? 
rhe  hMsibn^  is  palpable.  Tis  otdy  from  kindness  and  corapasaon 
toa:  yvu  dun't  ptuceed  against  him  for  intentions  to  defraud.  Bst 
"ti*  true,  this  summarv  method  won't  do  with  a  very  intimate  friend. 
'f  t-^  v*se  far  the  best  plan  is  to  answer  as  follows: — "Oldfd- 
*■'"■•  't'  I  had  not  the  sincerest  regard  and  affection  for  yon,  I  would 
»<  vvursf  do  ihi*  thinj  at  once.  But  under  our  mutual  circnmstanota, 
\;s  >;v.-,:e  out  ot'  the  question.  For,  don't  you  see,  'tis  all  vastly  w»ll 
;e  jtovw**  nouey  matters  with  lawyers,  beidiers,  merchants  and  soA 
lile,  Vui  aa&'djc  friends^  'tis  quite  another  thing.  I  could  not  dSa 
»va  tt^e  htmdivvi  as  a  radeam,  for  you  would  look  opon  this  as  u 
irfri-tt!.  I  (.vrtalnly  cx>uld  not  lend  you  the  money,  because  to  k«p 
ME'  lie  t-r\Y*f  t^-rm*.  1  muM  then  take  your  bond,  and,  like  Shjlodt, 
»-■*  vr  E-^vuivut  at  a  certain  date,  which  would  be  intolerable  to  my 
vvai«(s.  1V«  t  you  *ee  then,  that  the  sincerity  of  my  friendship  and 
»*.vnvtt  «bM.4utely  forbids  mr  interference  in  this  matter?  Now, 
!'^;"'  "  ***  ^ti^nf  &Toar.  old  fellow,  which  you  »re  too  kind  to 
■Pftww  aNfi  u  w  "Mx^  ih«  the  present  subject  may  never  again  be 
^the  w«T,  do  you  ride  or  drive  this  morning?' 


Hi 


*CTriile#  adapted  to  various  casea,  which,  *«■- 
'  Md  eumpled,  would  of  course  moke  a  to? 
Hid  Mcc  nlrewljr  than  I  had  intended  for  Ik 
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THE  ANTI-COKN-LAW  LEAGUE    "  STUMPED." 

One  of  the  prominent  topics  of  the  month  has  been  the  opening  of 
the  "  National  Anti-Corn  Law  Bazaar,"  at  Covcnt  Garden  Theatre. 
The  object  of  this  display  is  to  further  the  "  adoption  of  Free-trade 
principles/'  and  especially  to  assist  in  the  repeal  of  that  which  the 
Anti-Com  Law  League  designates  as  the  "  Food  Monopoly."  How 
the  turning  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  into  a  show-room  for  the  sale 
of  miscellaneous  articles  (not  magazine  articles),  is  to  assist  the 
League  in  convincing  the  public  of  the  soundness  of  its  free-trade 
doctrines,  it  may  be  difficult  to  discover,  although  it  may  serve  as  an 
excellent  advertisement  of  itself;  but  one  good  effect,  at  any  fate, 
has  been  the  result  of  this  Theatrical  Movement ;  it  has  excited  the 
members  of  another  society,  of  very  different  principles,  to  enter  into 
public  controversy  with  the  League  on  the  general  subject  of  Free 
Trade  ;  and  as  from  the  conflict  of  individual  opinions  it  may  always 
be  anticipated  that  some  new  lights  will  be  struck  out  advantageous 
to  the  community  at  large,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  neither  party  will 
allow  the  question  to  rest  where  it  is.  It  is  a  question  which  has  no 
reference  to  party  politics ;  it  is  one  purely  scientific  and  statistical ; 
and  the  truth  of  the  principles  of  either  party  must  rest  on  philo- 
sophical inquiry  alone. 

The  Anti-Corn  League  are  the  strenuous  advocates,  as  is  well 
known,  of  "Free  Trade  ;"  but  what  is  Free  Trade  ?  They  must 
mean  by  "Free  Trade"  one  of  two  things:  either  that  trade  in  all 
the  commodities  which  foreign  nations  can  produce,  or  manufacture, 
shall  be  allowed  to  be  carried  on  entirely  unrestrained  by  fiscal  or 
other  restrictions  ;  or  that  trade  shall  not  be  allowed  to  be  carried  on 
without  such  restrictions  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  in  each  parti- 
cular case.  If  they  mean  by  Free  Trade  the  latter  of  these  two 
descriptions,  then  the  dispute  between  them  and  their  opponents  is 
not  a  dispute  of  principle,  but  of  exception  ;  and  the  subject  can  only 
be  treated  in  detail  with  reference  to  each  particular  article  of  foreign 
produce  or  manufacture ;  and  in  the  main  point,  the  Anti-Corn 
Leaguers  and  their  opponents  would  be  agreed :  —  but  if  they  mean 
by  Free  Trade  the  former  of  these  two  descriptions,  which  they  give 
the  world  to  understand  they  do,  then  by  Free  Trade  they  mean 
freedom  in  trade  in  its  entirety  —  as  a  pure  principle,  unaffected  by 
any  consideration  of  expediency.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  advocates 
of  this  pure  principle,  when  questioned  as  to  its  truth,  cannot  be 
allowed  to  depart  from  it  at  their  pleasure,  and  make  arbitrary  excep- 
tions to  their  own  rule.  If  their  pure  principle  is  good  for  one  sort  of 
trade,  it  is  good  for  all ;  if  it  is  not  good  for  all,  then,  as  we  said 
before,  the  question  becomes  one  of  detail  and  of  circumstance  ;  and 
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when  the  "  pure  principle"  is  broken  into,  it  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  principle  at  all,  but  a  question  of  expediency,  to  be  decided  accord- 
ing to  the  merits  of  each  particular  case.  The  Anti-Corn  Leaguers, 
however,  ostensibly  stick  to  their  "  pure  principle,"  and  repudiate  ail 
considerations  of  expediency  in  respect  to  particular  classes  or  emploj- 
ments  which  the  operation  of  their  principle  might  affect.  But  it 
has  been  doubted  whether  these  advocates  of  Free  Trade  really  under- 
stand, or  really  believe,  the  doctrines  which  they  put  forward  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  public ;  and  in  order  to  bring  that  point  to  the 
test,  the  "  Society  for  the  Emancipation  of  Industry"  has,  "in  the 
most  delicate  way  in  the  world,"  taken  the  liberty  to  put  a  few  ques- 
tions on  the  subject,  which  are  contained  in  the  following  corre- 
spondence :  — 

No.  1. 

"  Office  of  the  Society  for  the  Emancipation  of  Indostiy, 

15.  Exeter  Hall,  Feb.  18.  1845. 
"  Sir, — Perceiving  an  inconsistency  between  the  principles  on 
which  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  is  founded  (viz.,  those  of  perfectly 
free  trade  in  all  commodities),  and  the  public  and  parliamentary  votes 
of  some  of  the  principal  members  of  the  League,  with  reference  to 
one  particular  commodity,  *gold,'  the  committee  of  the  Society  for 
the  Emancipation  of  Industry  request  to  be  favoured  with  answers  to 
the  following  questions,  viz. : — 

"  First,  Is  the  Anti-C/om  Law  League  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
commodity  *  gold '  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  all  the  consequences  of  that  law,  as  well  as  cotton,  iron, 
or  any  other  commodity  ? 

"  Second,  If  so,  is  the  League  prepared  to  maintain,  that  when  the 
Legislature  select  gold  as  the  money  of  the  country,  it  should,  as 
COIN,  be  exempt  from  that  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  which  it  is 
so  admitted  the  merchantable  metal  ought  to  be  subject  ? 

"  I  am  requested  by*^the  committee  of  the  Society  to  ask  the  favour 
of  an  early  reply  to  this  communication,  and 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)        "  Andrew  Spottiswoode,  Chairman. 

"  To  the  Chaii'man  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League." 


Now,  it  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  directing  members  of 
the  Anti-Corn  League,  who  profess  to  rest  the  merit  of  their  prin- 
ciples on  argument  and  free  discussion,  would  have  had  no  hesitation 
in  replying  to  a  question  so  shortly,  clearly,  and  temperately  put,  as 
that  contained  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Spottiswoode  ;  but,  to  the  extreme 
astonishment  of  the  members  of  the  Society  for  the  Emancipation  of 
Industry,  a  letter  was  received  from  the  League,  giving  the  go-by  to 
the  question,  in  the  following  droll  reply:  — 
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No.  2. 


"  National  Anti-CJorn  Law  League,  67.  Fleet-street, 

London,  February  28.  1845. 

"  Sir,  —  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favour  of  the 
18th  inst.,  and  I  am  directed  to  refer  you  for  a  solution  of  the  ques- 
tions you  have  proposed  to  the  acknowledged  authorities  on  political 
economy,  as  the  council  are  not  desirous  to  enter  into  controversy  on 
such  points. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  A.  L.  Saul. 
"  Andrew  Spottiswoode,  Esq.,  Chairman,  &c.'' 

After  the  merriment  to  which  this  comical  communication  had 
given  rise  had  subsided,  a  doubt  arose  whether  the  League  had  really 
received  the  letter  to  which  it  was  intended  as  an  answer ;  for  in 
respect  to  the  amiable  disinclination  of  the  League  "  to  enter  into 
controversy  "  on  such  points,  the  broad  fact  is  staring  the  public  in 
the  face,  that  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  was  founded  on  contro- 
versy, is  carried  on  by  controversy,  and  can  expect  to  succeed,  as 
they  themselves  pronounce,  only  by  controversy.  Why  they  should 
shrink  from  controversy,  therefore,  on  one  of  the  points  of  most  im- 
portance at  issue  between  them  and  those  whose  opinions  are  opposed 
to  them,  surpassed  the  imagination  of  the  Society  for  the  Emancipa- 
tion of  Industry  to  conceive.  This  was  the  play  of  Hamlet  with 
the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out,  with  a  vengeance !  The  Society,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  afford  to  the  League  the  opportunity  of  correcting 
the  little  mistake  into  which,  it  might  be,  haste  or  inadvertence  had 
led  them,  and  taking  a  hint  from  the  practice  of  those  itinerant 
drivers  of  cattle  who  are  sometimes  compelled  to  goad  a  lazy  or 
obstinate  bullock  by  the  application  of  a  nail  at  the  end  of  a  pole, — 
determined  to  poke  up  the  Leaguer  by  a  challenge  which,  it  was  con- 
jectured, if  they  had  in  them  a  spark  of  courage,  or  an  atom  of  faith 
in  the  doctrines  which  they  professed  to  believe,  could  not  fail  to 
stimulate  them  to  a  defence  of  their  position.  The  challenge  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  letter :  — 

No.  3. 

"  CnALLENGE   TO  THE    ANTI-CORN  LEAGUE,  BY  THE   80CIETT  FOR  THE 

EMANCIPATION  OP   INDUSTRY. 

"  Office  of  the  Society  for  the  Emancipation  of  Industry, 

15.  Exeter  Hall,  March  3.  1845. 

"  Gentlemen, — I  am  requested  by  the  committee  of  the  Society  for 
the  Emancipation  of  Lidustry  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
reply  of  the  council  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  through  Mr.  A. 
L.  Saul,  to  the  communication  made  to  them  on  the  18th  of  last 
month. 

"  As  the  council  of  the  League  and  their  lecturers  have  placed 
themselves  prominently  forward  as  public  instructors,  and  interpreters 
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of  the  effects  of  free  trade  on  prices  and  the  wages  of  labour,  the 
committee  of  the  Society,  as  part  of  that  public,  felt  themaelves  justi- 
fied with  aU  courtesy  in  asking  a  reply  to  the  qoestioiis  propounded  in 
their  former  communication.  Anxious  to  inTest^ate  the  truth,  and 
not  beinc^  aware  who  are  the  writers  whom  the  council  consider  to  be 
the  acknowledged  authorities  on  political  econoiiiy,  the  committee 
request  to  be  informed. 

"  The  council  of  the  League  must  at  the  same  time  be  aware,  that 
the  fundamental  principles  of  any  society  can  never  be  identified  in 
the  miscellaneous  writings  of  other  parties,  and  that  unless  the 
council  are  prepared  explicitly  to  avow  and  explain  their  own  opinions, 
they  will  never  be  able  to  "iftintAin  that  positioo  in  public  estimation 
to  which  they  have  aspired. 

"  The  committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Emancipation  of  Industry, 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  correct  (pinions  on  the  subject 
in  question,  propose  to  give  publicity  to  this  correspondence ;  and,  in 
order  that  the  council  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  maj  fully  under- 
stand the  object  of  their  former  questions,  thej  beg  to  add  one 
more  :  — 

'^  3.  If  gold,  the  measure  of  value,  be  excluded  from  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  its  price  be  fixed,  as  it  now  is,  does  it  not 
inevitably  follow  that  all  prices,  whether  of  commodities^  or  of  la- 
bour, must  be  regulated  thereby ;  and  is  it  not  to  the  fact  of  gold 
being  fixed  at  the  low  price  of  3/.  1 7*.  10^.  per  ounce,  the  price 
it  bore  before  taxation  was  so  krgely  imposed,  that  the  present  low 
and  unremunerating  prices  for  commodities  and  labour  in  this  highly- 
taxed  country  are  to  be  attributed  ? 

^^  The  committee  deem  the  proq[)erity  and  happiness  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies,  especially 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  at  the  present  moment,  to  be  so  much  involved 
in  the  issue,  that  they  ofier  to  appoint  three  gentlemen  to  meet 
Messrs.  Cobden,  Yilliers,  and  Bright,  on  behalf  of  the  council,  to 
discuss  any  point  of  difierence  that  may  arise.  They  propose  that  it 
shall  be  competent  for  each  party  to  introduce  twelve  oUier  gentlemen 
to  be  present  at  the  discussion,  and  that  reporters,  mutuaUj  agreed 
on,  and  at  joint  expense,  shall  be  employed,  with  the  understanding 
that  an  authorised  report  of  the  proceedings  shall  forthwith  be 
published. 

'^  I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Gentlemen, 

"  Your  very  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  "AuEx.  Wn-sox,  Hon.  Sec. 

"  To  the  Chairman  and  Council  of  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League.* 

««^^^  inquiries,  however,  being  of  that  inconvenient  class  of 
GiSle^nT'^,^*"^^^^  ^^  answered,  the  League,  like  Lord 
^^L^IS^^'  mamtained  a  dignified  silence  IBut  the  Society, 
P^'J>f  thTZ^r"?  T.  T^^^'  ""''^  '*^"  ^^^^«*  inabiHty  on  the 
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No.  4. 

"  Office  of  the  Society  for  the  Emancipation  of  Industry, 
No.  15.  Exeter  HaU,  March  28.  1845. 

■'^  Grentlemen—  On  the  3d  instant  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing 
you  on  behalf  of  the  committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Emancipation 
of  Industry,  requesting  the  favour  of  replies  to  certain  questions  the 
committee  are  desirous  of  publicly  raising,  and  the  solution  of  which 
they  consider  to  be  most  intimately  connected  with  the  future  welfare 
of  the  industrious  classes  of  this  country,  whether  manufacturing  or 
agricultural.  Not  having  heard  from  you,  I  request  the  favour  of  a 
reply  as  early  as  possible,  and 

"  I  remain,  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  "  Alex.  Wilson,  Hon.  Sec. 

"  To  the  Chairman  and  Council  of  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League." 

The  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  however,  remains  dumb  !  While  it 
had  all  its  own  way,  with  no  sturdy  antagonist  to  question  it,  it  was 
ranting  and  roaring  enough  ;  but  now  that  it  has  met  with  its  match, 
it  is  as  mute  as  a  stock-fish.  And  at  present  the  matter  stands  thus :  — 
This  vapouring  blustering  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  which  affects  to 
stand  on  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade,  breaks  down  at  the  first  attack 
on  its  pretensions.  It  shrinks  at  the  first  test  of  the  truth  of  its 
principle.  It  dares  not  to  practise  the  free  trade  which  it  teaches, 
even  in  abgument  ! 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  brief  notice  of  one  of  the  topics  of 
the  month,  than  by  quoting  the  comments  of  the  Society  for  the 
Emancipation  of  Industry  on  the  pusillanimous  shrinking  from  the 
fair  stand-up  fight  of  public  discussion  of  these  wouTd-be  instructors 
and  reformers  of  the  British  nation. 

"  As  the  council  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  have  shown  them- 
selves either  unable  or  unwilling  to  justify  a  principle  to  which  they 
are  publicly  pledged,  the  committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Emancipa- 
tion of  Industry,  after  waiting  more  than  a  month  without  receiving 
the  requisite  communication,  has  determined,  with  your  permission, 
to  give  publicity  to  the  correspondence  through  the  medium  of  your 
paper. 

"  In  taking  this  step,  the  committee  of  the  Society  are  making 
another  attempt  to  point  out  the  true  and  only  means  of  alleviating 
the  distress  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  prevail  among  the  labouring 
classes,  and  to  expose  the  fallacious  character  of  the  system  of  currency 
now  existing  in  England  —  a  system  which,  in  its  extension,  as  pro- 
posed, to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  modified  even  as  it  is  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  an  important  feature,  will  but  aggravate  the  misery  of  the 
industrious  population,  and  accelerate  the  ruin  which,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  monetary  bill  of  1819,  and  its  *  complement '  of  1844, 
impends  over  the  whole  British  empire. 

"Andrew  Spottiswoode,  Chairman. 

"  Office  of  the  Society  for  the  Emancipation  of  Industry, 
No.  15.  Exeter  HaU,  May  10.  1845." 
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It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  fine  autumn  day  that  I  entered  (some 
twenty  years  since)  the  park -gates  of  Hawthorn  manor,  on  a  visit  to 
its  owner,  Sir  David  Moncrieffe.  I  had  passed  the  last  well- 
trimmed  clump  of  trees  that  garnished  the  sweep  to  the  house,  and 
had  reached  the  solemn-looking  portico,  before  I  could  actually  make 
up  my  mind  to  resign  a  very  execrable  humour  in  which  I  had  been 
indulging  for  the  greater  part  of  my  route.  I  had  been,  to  say  the 
truth,  ruthlessly  seduced  from  my  most  comfortable  quarters  in  Wales, 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  long-promised,  but  little-coveted  visit 
Sir  David,  although  an  unexceptionable  host,  still,  as  a  companion, 
(or  rather  its  representative,)  was  a  very  unspeakable  bore.  Like 
many  others  of  his  station  and  disposition,  he  reposed  in  complete 
fancied  security  upon  the  heirloom  dignities  of  his  ancestors ;  fullj 
convinced  that,  together  with  their  revenues  and  estates,  they  had 
bequeathed  to  him  the  additional  lustre  acquired  by  their  virtues  and 
their  talents.  Cold,  formal,  and  of  a  very  bordered  intellect,  the 
mortal  enemy  of  a  jest,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  stigmatising  as 
the  effervescence  of  a  low-bred  mind,  from  the  simple  circumstance 
of  his  inability  to  comprehend  it,  he  was  likely  to  attract  more  ill- 
natured  criticism  than  he  would  have  otherwise  done,  from  his  posi- 
tion in  society,  which  laid  him  more  open  to  notice  and  remark.  Ladj 
Moncrieffe  it  would  puzzle  me  to  describe,  were  it  not  for  the  thousand 
and  one  veritable  copies  to  be  discerned  in  every  ball-room  in  the 
parish  of  St.  James !  Forty  decidedly,  but  most  certainly  neither 
fair  nor  fat,  she  united,  in  her  own  attenuated  person,  the  respective 
and  collective  attributes  of  a  faithful  wife,  an  anxious  but  not  too 
affectionate  mother,  a  ''charming"  acquaintance,  and  an  impossible 
friend.  Their  daughter  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  a  very  worthy 
personage — not  pretty,  but  with  a  fine  figure,  and  an  acknowledged 
classical  head  and  arm ;  she  paid  the  very  natural  penalty  due  from 
the  child  of  such  parents,  by  being,  mentally  and  morally,  their  type 
and  image.  Cold-hearted  and  proud,  but  neither  so  dull  as  Sir 
David,  nor  so  precise  as  her  mamma,  she  would  pass  muster  as  a  fine- 
looking  girl,  and  a  third-rate  partner  for  a  Polka  or  Cellarius. 

These,  and  many  other  similarly  unfortunate  circumstances,  I  re- 
volved in  my  mind  as  I  was  dressing  for  dinner ;  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  they  did  not  materially  conduce  to  my  mental  tranquillisation. 
Whether  the  house  was  full  or  empty,  I  was  ignorant^  I  fancied  to 
have  heard  Sir  David  speak  of  other  children ;  but,  whether  they 
existed  in  the  shape  of  four  red-haired,  ill-shaped  boys,  and  ^ five 
blue-eyed,  red-armed  girls,  or  the  converse,  was  a  mystery.  On 
entering  the  drawing-room,  I  was  welcomed  en  ami  de  famiXU,  and 
was  presented,  with  some  form,  to  a  younger  Miss  Moncrieffe,  whom 
I  had  not  met  in  London,  and  whom  I  consequently  imagined  to  be 
of  tender  years,  and  proportionate  attributes.     One  things  however. 
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I  was  forced  to  concede,  and  that  before  I  had  even  heard  her  voice, 
— namely,  that  she  was,  in  the  least  hacknied  sense  of  the  word,  a 
very  beautiful  girl.  She  appeared  about  seventeen  ;  although,  from 
a  certain  grave  and  thoughtful  expression  of  countenance,  she  might 
have  been  pronounced  to  be  a  few  years  older.  She  was  somewhat 
below  the  middle  size,  and  exquisitely  formed.  A  profusion  of  black 
hair,  braided  in  two  wide  bands,  shaded  a  brow,  smooth  and  polished 
as  some  marble  counterfeit.  Her  eyes  were  of  the  same  colour,  large, 
liquid,  and  expressive ;  still  I  fancied  I  could  discover  a  pained  and 
restless  motion  in  them  at  times,  which  lent  a  peculiar  and  ill-defined 
expression  to  her  countenance.  Her  nose  and  mouth  were  delicately 
formed,  and  in  the  latter  might  be  recognised  the  index  of  a  firm  and 
resolute  determination  of  purpose.  Her  figure  was  quite  in  keeping 
with  so  fair  a  face ;  being  full,  supple,  and  graceful  in  all  its  move- 
ments, and  set  off  to  great  advantage  in  that  most  beautiful  of  dresses, 
plain  white,  devoid  of  the  slightest  ornament.  I  paid  some  well- 
merited  compliments  to  Lady  Moncrieffe,  and  expressed  my  hope 
that  the  world  would  not  be  denied  much  longer  the  privilege  of 
assisting  at  so  fair  a  debut.  The  subject  did  not,  however,  appear 
pleasing  to  her  ladyship ;  who  forthwith  commenced  a  severe  cross- 
examination  of  me,  relative  to  town,  and  its  now  scanty  inmates.  1 
had  not  been  near  London  for  the  last  six  weeks ;  still,  to  admit  the 
fact,  would  be  to  destroy  all  hopes  of  establishing  a  successful  con- 
versation with  so  determined  a  gossip  as  Lady  Moncrieffe.  I  con- 
tinued, therefore,  to  invent  all  kinds  of  sayings  and  doings  supposed 
to  be  perpetrated  by  whoever  might  or  might  not  be  in  town, 
until  dinner  was  announced.  Oh !  the  social  horrors  of  that  stately 
banquet  of  four !  I  will  simply  say,  that  both  my  hosts  were  vastly 
civil  and  attentive ;  Miss  Diana  Moncrieffe  most  wearisome ;  and 
Miss  Blanche  Moncrieffe  (for  that  was  the  name  of  the  younger 
sister)  a  very  silent  but  not  inattentive  spectator  of  all  that  passed. 
There  are  few  things  which  have  not  an  end  ;  and,  an  hour  after- 
wards, I  re-entered  the  drawing-room.  Miss  Blanche  Moncrieffe 
was  seated  at  the  piano,  and  was  producing  a  succession  of  sad 
and  measured  chords,  which  appeared  quite  in  keeping  with  her 
apparently  melancholy  and  singular  disposition.  A  common-place 
topic  of  conversation  was  not  wanting ;  and  we  were  soon  deep  in 
the  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  Mazurka,  Cellarius,  and  Polka. 
She  had  never  been  in  town,  she  said,  and  therefore  gave  a  very 
humble  opinion  upon  such  important  subjects.  Nay,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  she  drew  her  judgment  chiefly  from  the  descriptions  of 
her  sister,  and  the  periodical  budget  of  music  from  Willis's,  I  soon 
discovered  that,  if  she  could  not  dance,  she  could  play  with  singular 
beauty  and  effect. 

"Are  you  grave  or  gay?"  she  asked,  with  a  smile;  "like  you  a 
sad  song,  or  a  sprightly  bolero?" 

I  pressed  to  hear  her  sing.  If  I  had  previously  admired  her  play- 
ing, I  was  scarcely  prepared  to  hear  such  a  beautiful  flow  of  song  as 
now  broke  from  her  lips.  Hers  was  that  quiet  and  unpretending  art, 
which  owes  its  charm  rather  to  taste  than  execution.     As  she  pro- 
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ceeded,  her  eyes  turned  towards  the  ceiling,  and  a  tear  just  trembling 
on  their  lashes,  I  could  not  help  associating  her,  in  all  her  proud 
beautj,  with  the  fair  one  whose  griefs  she  was  so  melodioaslj  reciting. 
The  evening,  now  paling  into  twilight,  lent  a  mournful  character  to 
the  occasion,  and  she  had  ceased  some  seconds,  before  I  could  find 
words  to  thank  Miss  Moncrieffe  for  the  rich  treat  she  had  afforded 
me.  I  apologised  for  being  so  lost  in  mj  delicious  reverie  as  to  be 
guilty  of  such  ingratitude. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  "  you  have  paid  me  the  richest  compli- 
ment I  could  covet — that  of  silent  approbation.  When  men  crowd 
round  the  piano,  with  their  many  expressions  of  enthusiastic  delight, 
I  am  ill-natured  enough  to  regret  having  wearied  myself  in  the  ser- 
vice of  so  many  professing  ingrates.  I  have  known  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  what  even  the  word  music  means,  exhaust  a  world  of 
pretty  praise  upon  a  song,  howbeit  exclusive  panegyrists  of  a  dinner 
or  a  horse.  The  critic  who  is  the  highest  in  his  admiratioo,  I  am 
generally  inclined  to  fancy  the  lowest  in  the  gamut  of  musicid  dis- 
crimination." 

As  she  spoke,  she  burst  into  a  lively  Spanish  air,  the  words  of 
which  I  could  just  imagine  to  be  of  a  somewhat  coquettish  tendency, 
as  Miss  Moncrieffe  would  occasionally  allow  her  dark  eyes  to  flash 
upon  me  for  a  moment,  but  withdrew  them  as  instantaneously.  I  ex- 
pressed my  regret  at  my  inability  to  appreciate  the  full  beauty  of  her 
song,  from  my  ignorance  of  the  language,  but  added  my  belief  that 
the  words  must  be  of  a  very  seductive  nature,  judging  from  the 
partial  translation  discernible  "in  her  features.  "To-morrow,"  she 
replied,  "  you  shall  have  the  English ;  I  now  and  then  dabble  in  pen 
and  ink,  as  well  as  in  oils,  water-colours,  and  worsteds ;  and,  if  yoa 
are  on  good  behaviour,  you  shall  have  access  to  my  studio;  bat 
beware  of  the  enchantments  of  the  presiding  spirit,"  she  added, 
laughing,  as  she  rose  to  make  the  tea.  I  am  sadly  afraid  that  I  must 
have  appeared,  to  less  unsuspecting  eyes  than  those  of  Blanche,  to 
stand  at  that  moment,  in  tolerable  need  of  the  advice ;  and  I  turned 
away,  to  fasten  a  common-place  conversation  upon  the  fair  Dians, 
who  was  perpetrating  some  odious  crochet  work  or  other  in  one  of 
the  windows. 

I  was  reading  the  advertisement  sheet  of  the  "  Times "  the  next 
morning  in  the  conservatory,  after  breakfast,  and  speculating  as  to 
whether  Miss  Blanche  Moncrieffe  was  likely  to  remain  in  her  room 
until  luncheon-time,  when  the  subject  of  my  thoughts  stood  before 
me.  "  I  am  come  to  redeem  my  promise,"  she  said ;  "  I  am  bound 
in  honour  to  assist  in  the  amusement  of  my  father's  guests ;  besides, 
I  am  curious  to  see  whether  you  have  any  legitimate  claims  to  the 
title  of  a  kindred  spirit.  At  present,  I  know  nothing  more  of  yoo 
than  that  you  can  sit  upon  your  chair  at  dinner,  use  your  knife  and 
fork  like  a  gentleman,  and  not  appear  too  attentive  to  what  is  placed 
before  you.  How  successfully  you  can  enact  the  part  of  a  carpet- 
knight  remains  to  be  proved.  Will  you  come  and  see  the  lion's 
den  ?"  "  I  wish,"  I  replied,  as  I  rose  to  follow  her,  "  that  Miss  Mon- 
crieffe  could  exercise  a  small  portion  of  her  enchantments  upon  hersdf : 
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I  can  assure  her  that  /  find  it  very  difficult  to  forget  the  charm  pro- 
duced upon  me  by  her  singing."  "  Oh !  yes,  1  recollect  you  praised 
my  piano,  and  said  you  were  fond  of  music.  But  it  was  more  than 
hiJf  dark,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  you  were  asleep  the  greater  part 

of  the  time.     But  here  we  are  at  my  sanctum ^^  and  she  threw 

open  the  door  of  a  room  leading  out  of  the  conservatory,  where  we  had 
been  standing. 

There  is  more  of  a  mesmeric  connection  (call  it  what  you  will) 
between  the  mind  of  a  man  and  the  objects  by  which  he  chooses  him- 
self to  be  surrounded,  than  most  people  are  inclined  to  fancy.  A  man 
is  known,  says  the  proverb,  by  his  companions ;  and  nothing  in  life 
can  be  more  true ;  but  I  would  rather,  if  I  were  anxious  to  arrive  at 
any  one's  character,  take  an  observant  walk  through  his  room  in  his 
absence,  and  I  think  1  can  venture  to  predict  that  I  would,  in  less 
than  five  minutes,  undertake  to  describe  the  naturel  of  its  occupant. 
If  I  had  not  then  been  aware  of  the  many  graces  of  mind  and  dis- 
position with  which  I  felt  Blanche  Moncrieffe  to  be  endowed,  the 
arrangement  of  that  little  sitting-room  would  have  lain  open  her  cha- 
racter to  me  at  the  earliest  view.  The  first  thing  I  became  aware  of, 
on  entering,  was  the  presence  of  the  choicest  and  most  fragrant  flowers. 
A  stand  of  geraniums  and  heliotropes  was  just  visible  through  the 
half-closed  windows,  opening  to  the  ground.  A  harp  stood  in  one 
comer  of  the  room,  and  a  piano  in  another,  whilst  a  third  was  occu- 
pied by  an  easel  and  its  attendant  apparatus.  The  walls  were  covered 
by  a  profusion  of  pictures,  the  greater  part  from  the  hands  of  the 
oldest  masters,  and  relieved  here  and  there  by  the  paler  colours  of  a 
modern  copy  of  no  inferior  merit.  The  table  was  loaded  with  books 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  from  the  hasty  glance  I  was  enabled  to 
take,  of  all  languages  also.  Half-covered  by  a  piece  of  music,  I  per- 
ceived an  unfinished  manuscript,  which,  in  my  vanity,  I  took  for 
granted  to  be  the  promised  translation  of  the  Spanish  song.  An  ex- 
quisite little  spaniel  was  basking  in  the  sun  before  one  window,  and  a 
canary  bird  was  perched  upon  a  work-frame  in  the  other.  I  will  leave 
to  upholsterers  and  French  novelists  to  describe  the  pattern  of  the 
carpet,  curtains,  and  paper,  the  make  of  the  chairs  and  tables,  and 
other  minute  details,  which  I  assure  the  reader  did  full  justice  to  the 
taste  and  beauty  of  Miss  Moncrieffe.  When  I  had  completed  my 
survey,  I  turned  my  eyes  upon  the  fair  mistress  of  these  assembled 
luxuries,  and  felt  that  so  lovely  a  tenant  did  indeed  complete  the 
picture.  With  all  the  exuberant  enthusiasm  of  romance,  I  mentally 
determined  that  the  narrow  limits  of  that  little  room  would  indeed 
enclose  a  precious  world.  Byron  has  expressed  (perhaps  in  choicer 
terms)  a  similar  idea  with  regard  to  the  sea;  but  I  question  very 
much  whether  mine  would  not,  of  the  two,  prove  the  more  "  desirable 
tenement."  Blanche  had  thrown  herself  back  in  a  most  inviting- 
looking  arm-chair,  her  head  slightly  bent,  her  hand  caressing  the 
dewy  nose  of  her  favourite,  and  her  tiny  feet  crossed  upon  a  footstool, 
the  velvet  softness  of  which  scarcely  marked  their  impress.  "  What 
think  you  of  my  den  ?"  she  asked  at  length ;  "  have  I  lured  you  with 
false  promises,  or  do  you  find  it  as  snug  as  I  would  have  you  to 
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fancy  it  ?  "  I  replied  by  putting  into  the  best  English  I  could  find 
the  ideas  I  have  described  above,  and  added^  that  I  feared  my  curiosity 
would  be  but  little  allayed  by  a  first  visit.  She  would  be  sorry,  she 
said,  that  I  should  be  tempted  to  draw  a  hasty  conclusion  of  her  cha- 
racter, which,  in  truth,  she  doubted  to  be  sufficiently  distinguished  to 
strike  at  first  glance.  "  I  generally  pass  my  day  here,"  she  continued ; 
"  my  sister  and  myself  are  so  little  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  and 
feeling,  our  tastes,  customs,  and  avocations  are  so  very  dissimilar,  that 
we  seldom  meet  but  at  the  dinner-hour :  indeed,  our  estrangement  is 
often  a  subject  of  deep  regret  to  me,  although  I  feel  that  no  part  of 
the  fault  is  to  be  imputed  to  myself."  I  hinted  at  the  advantage,  under 
these  circumstances,  of  possessing  so  affectionate  a  mother,  not  that  I 
laid  great  stress  upon  the  maternal  susceptibilities  of  Lady  Moncrieffe, 
but  because  I  was  anxious  to  discover  if  she  felt  her  lady-mamma's 
cold  demeanour,  which  I  had  noticed  more  than  once  the  previous 
evening.  Blanche,  however,  took  no  further  notice  of  my  remark 
than  by  looking  very  grave,  whilst  I  fancied  I  could  trace  the  forma- 
tion of  a  tear  in  either  eye.  "  And  now,"  she  said,  "  I  have  the  best 
of  all  possible  reasons  for  being  left  alone  with  Bijou  and  Fidele  — 
a  letter  to  write ;  so  farewell,  and,  after  what  I  have  said,  do  not  feel 
in  the  least  degree  flattered  if  I  ask  you  to  renew  your  visit." 

I  took  Blanche  at  her  word ;  and  many  were  the  mornings  spent 
together  in  that  pleasant  little  room,  in  conversations  upon  grave 
subjects  (for  Miss  Moncrieffe  was  not  always  disposed  to  be  gay),  in 
readings  selected  principally  from  Shakspeare  and  Wordsworth — her 
favourite  authors — or  in  disquisitions  upon  ideal  subjects,  light  as  the 
air  from  whence  they  sprang,  and  into  which,  when  discussed,  thej 
resolved,  — but  betraying,  on  the  part  of  Blanche,  at  every  turn,  the 
graces  of  a  polished  mind,  and  of  a  strong  natural  taste  for  the  gene- 
rous and  refined.  And  often,  as  I  read  the  while  she  worked  or 
painted,  have  I  detected,  from  her  flushed  cheek,  her  moistened  eye, 
and  swelling  bosom,  how  deeply  her  sensibility  was  awakened,  and 
how  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  fullest  sympathy  in  the  interest  created 
by  the  ideal  fictions  of  the  brain.  At  times  would  she  appear  unusually 
excited,  nay,  far  more  so  than  the  occasion  or  subject  would  seem  to 
warrant.  Now  would  she  drop  her  needle  or  her  pencil,  and  gaze  for 
minutes,  with  averted  face,  on  vacancy  —  now,  beg  of  me  to  close  the 
book,  and  invite  discussion  upon  some  passage  which  had  struck  her 
as  I  read. 

And  /.'  —  as,  day  by  day,  I  discovered  the  fountain  of  some  fireA 
spring  of  goodness  and  beauty  of  mind,  —  as  each  moment  initiated 
me  into  some  new  trait  of  noble  character,  —  and,  as  the  more  I 
gazed  upon  so  fair  a  picture,  the  more,  in  all  its  lights  and  shades,  I 
felt  its  charm  —  what  could  I  feel  ?  1  could  not,  if  I  would,  dis- 
semble how  admiration,  friendship,  love,  —  each  by  turn,  and  blended 
into  one,  were  rousing  a  passion  within  me,  which  no  reason  might 
hope  to  quelL  Accordingly,  in  aU  the  delirium  of  the  most  gilded 
of  day  dreams,  I  drew  long  draughts  from  the  ecstatic  chalice, 
and  never  thought,  how,  wsdking,  I  might  dash  it  from  my  lips  for 
ever ! 
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I  was  glad  to  perceive  that  do  suspicion  of  my  attachment  was 
discernible  in  the  remainder  of  the  family.  Blanche  was  very 
young ;  —  as  they  said,  almost  a  child.  For  myself,  I  should  not  then, 
as  now,  have  heard  my  age  discussed  with  composure.  I  was,  to 
say  the  truth,  nearly  approaching  that  sear  and  yellow  leaf  portion  of 
life,  which  men  and  women  (the  latter  emphatically)  c^  mature 
age.  I  believe  I  had  once  been  tolerably  good-looking ;  I  know  that 
I  was  a  Welch  baronet^  with  twelve  thousand  a  year  ;  and,  if  the 
mind  of  Blanche  was,  in  the  least  degree,  likely  to  be  attracted  by 
such  baubles,  I  might  not  have  been  without  hope  on  that  score. 
Still  there  is  to  mothers  a  certain  degree  of  security  attaching  to  per- 
sons of  my  peculiar  age ;  and  it  was  to  this  feeling  that  I  ascribed 
the  perfect  indifference  with  which  Lady  Moncrieffe  saw  the  very 
intimate  footing  upon  which  I  had  established  myself  with  her 
youngest  daughter. 

I  had  entered  Blanche's  sitting-room  one  morning  rather  earlier 
than  my  wont,  and  found  it  untenanted  by  its  fair  mistress.  I  was 
about  to  retire,  when,  glancing  round  the  room,  a  half-finished  sketch 
caught  my  eye.  It  was  that  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life ;  and,  for 
one  moment,  I  felt  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  delicate  touches  of 
Blanche's  pencil,  which  I  had  so  often  and  so  justly  admired.  As, 
however,  I  continued  to  gaze  upon  the  picture,  my  delight  may 
readily  be  imagined,  when,  in  the  hitherto  hateful  features,  I  recog- 
nised my  own  portrait.  With  aU  the  impetuosity,  and  some  little  of 
the  coxcombry  of  my  nature,  I  hurried  at  once  to  a  conclusion.  I 
was  beloved.  I  had  not  then  hoped  in  vain ;  and  that  pure  and 
generous  bosom  reciprocated  the  feelings  I  had  so  long  sought  to 
restrain,  but  which  now  burst  forth  with  fresh  and  uncontrollable 
ardour  at  this  delicate  and  innocent  manifestation  of  affection.  The 
anxious  aspirations  of  weeks  I  saw  before  me  realised  in  the  delirious 
ecstacy  of  the  moment ;  and,  as  I  mused  upon  the  varied  events  of 
my  troubled  life,  I  felt  an  inward  thrill  of  healing  consolation  in  the 
thought  that  one  so  pure  and  fair  had  deemed  me  not  unworthy  of 
her  love. 

A  light  footstep  approached,  and  Blanche  stood  before  me.  Upon 
seeing  the  picture  in  my  hand,  she  became  deadly  pale.  She  was 
greatly  and  visibly  agitated.  "  Nay,"  said  she,  "  it  is  scarcely  fair 
to  trespass  in  my  absence.  You  should  be  aware  that,  of  all  the 
aversions  of  artists,  a  premature  criticism  of  their  performances  is 
the  greatest.  Return  me  that  picture.  Sir  Charles,"  she  added,  as 
the  slightest  shadow  in  the  world  passed  over  her  brow.  She  was  evi- 
dently piqued  at  the  discovery  of  the  sketch ;  and,  womanlike, 
thought  to  veil  the  affair  by  a  little  subterfuge.  "  I  had  not  intended 
you  to  see  the  portrait,  until  it  was  finished,"  she  continued ;  "  I 
have  been  working  very  hard  to  get  it  ready  before  —  before  you 
left.  You  have  been  t^ing  of  running  away  for  the  last  week ;  and 
you  recollect  that  I  promised  you  a  specimen  of  my  art."  This  was 
true  in  substance ;  but  I  smiled  to  myself,  as  I  reflected  that  the 
miniature  was  more  likely  to  remain  in  some  secret  receptacle  of 
Blanche's  boudoir,  than  to  travel  back  with  me  to  Wales.     "  I  must 
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plead  guilty,"  I  said,  "  to  a  slight  indiscretion  in  thus  so  uncere- 
moniouslj  invading  your  dominions.  I  should  have  respected  your 
absence,  believe  me,  but  that  my  eye  fell  upon  this,  and  my  vanity 
was  not  proof  against  the  temptation*  K  Miss  Moncrieffe  will  allow 
me,  I  will  attempt  to  expiate  my  crime  by  giving  an  actual  sitting, 
when  I  ca.n  finish  reading  the  play  we  commenced  yesterday."  She 
assented,  and  prepared  in  silence  the  operations  of  the  palette.  She 
appeared  ill  at  ease  ;  and  I  remarked  that  her  hand  trembled,  and 
that  her  bosom  heaved  with  an  emotion  that  was  fast  overcoming  her 
usually  calm  self-possession.  For  myself,  I  was  scarcely  more  com- 
posed. I  had  arrived  at  the  crisis  of  my  fate.  I  was  determined  to 
seek  an  explanation,  and  was  revolving  in  my  own  mind  the  most 
eligible  mode  of  opening  the  subject.  I  took  up  the  book,  and  sat 
down  opposite  to  Blanche.  Never,  I  suppose  did  two  people  come 
into  contact,  with  the  vowed  ostensible  object  of  social  intercourse, 
who  presented  a  more  pre-occupied,  and  (I  speak  for  myself)  emi- 
nently foolish  appearance.  As  for  Blanche,  she  appeared  to  be 
painting  more  from  memory  than  sight,  so  studiously  did  she  avoid 
my  eye ;  whilst  I,  on  the  contrary,  perpetually  found  my  attention 
wandering  from  the  pages  before  me  to  my  fair  artist,  whose  lock, 
however  (and  then  but  for  a  moment),  I  only  once  succeeded  in  meet- 
ing. I  tried  to  read.  The  words  struck  in  my  throat.  Lines  were 
skipped ;  sentences  transposed ;  and,  to  an  unbiassed  and  onro- 
mantic  auditor,  Shakspeare  would  have  seemed  to  have  written  incom- 
parable nonsense.  I  closed  the  book ;  and,  in  one  short  moment,  had 
poured  out  a  hurried  but  passionate  exposition  of  all  the  varied  hopes 
and  fears  that  had  so  long  been  master  of  me.  As  I  proceeded,  po(v 
Blanche's  face  was  bent  more  closely  over  her  task ;  her  hand  still 
feigned  to  be  occupied  in  its  work,  but  I  could  see  that  she  was 
tracing  idle  figures  upon  the  paper  that  supported  it.  I  was  by  her 
side,  had  made  prisoner  of  that  little  hand,  and  gently  removed  the 
brush.  Her  eyes  were  raised  to  mine,  timidly  at  first,  and  not  with- 
out a  tear  ;  her  rosy  lips  just  parted  to  articulate  that  low  and  hesi- 
tating "ye*,"  which  I  saw  rather  than  heard,  and  ratified  by  a 
burning  kiss. 

In  the  very  midst  of  the  delirious  enjoyment  of  that  moment,  I 
can  even  now  well  recollect  having  experienced  a  feeling  I  could  iU 
define — a  sort  of  gnawing,  palpitating  doubt  —  unwelcome  as  an 
unbidden  guest,  and  which  I  strove  in  vain  to  master  or  dispel 
"  You  will  not  go  away,  dear  Charles,"  said  Blanche  at  length,  as 
she  suffered  my  arm  to  encircle  her  tendril  waist ;  "  promise  me  that 
you  will  not  leave  me :  surely  you  need  not  be  travelling  back  so  soon 
to  that  dreadful  Wales."  "  That  dreadful  Wales  is  Ukely  to  prove 
your  future  home,  my  dearest  love,"  I  replied,  as  I  kissed  away  the 
tear  forming  in  her  eye  ;  "  listen, — I  will  obtain  Sir  David's  conseiit 
this  very  day ;  run  away  to-morrow,  just  to  settle  some  troublesome 
law  business  ;  and,  before  the  week  be  out,  return  to  the  side  c^  mv 
Blanche."  It  was  then  agreed  that  I  should  see  Sir  David,  and  a^ 
the  hand  of  Blanche ;  and,  full  of  joy  and  hope,  we  parted. 

It  had  ever  been  with  a  feeling  of — I  had  almost  said  fear thai 
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I  entered  that  dark  and  gloomy  library.  On  the  present  occasion, 
however,  it  was  with  an  unusual  degree  of  nervous  excitement  that  I 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  soon  found  myself  tete-k-tete  with  Sir  David. 
A  presage  of  coming  evil,  growing  ever  more  and  more  ominous,  and 
present  to  the  imagination,  weighed  upon  my  mind.  And  yet  what 
had  I  to  fear?  Had  I  not  just  parted  with  Blanche?  Was  not  my 
kiss  yet  warm  upon  her  brow  ?  Did  not  her  last  words  still  ring  in 
my  ear  ?  Away,  then,  with  such  idle  fancies.  Man  is  ever  apt  to  be 
over-anxious ;  most  frequently,  too,  in  the  hour  of  victory  and  suc- 
cess. In  five  minutes  I  had  laid  before  Sir  David  a  clear  and  faithful 
picture  of  my  hopes,  our  hopes,  and  had  asked  the  hand  of  his  youngest 
daughter.  He  looked  surprised,  violently  so,  nay,  —  for  a  dull  and 
impassive  man,  almost  overcome.  Still  I  was  in  some  sort  prepared 
for  a  sinular  demonstration,  as  I  know  he  had  long  been  building 
upon  the  hope  of  my  allying  myself  with  his  cherished  first-born,  the 
more  experienced  Diana.  At  length  he  spoke,  and  in  his  most 
measured  and  formal  tones.  "  Sir  Charles  Sinclair,  your  position  in 
society  demands  an  explicit  answer  from  me  to  the  question  you  have 
just  put  to  me.  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  honoiu*  you  have  intended 
my  family  in  making  this  offer,  and  I  flatter  myseLf  that  the  benefit 
conferred  by  a  similar  match  would  have  been  mutual.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Miss  Blanche  Moncrieffe  would  appreciate,  —  you  say  she 
does  appreciate  —  the  feelings  which  prompt  you  ;  but  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  there  are  very  decided  obstacles 
to  your  union."  I  started,  and  was  about  to  interrupt  him ;  but  he 
made  a  motion  with  his  hand  to  prevent  my  speaking.  "  In  what  I 
am  now  about  to  communicate,"  he  proceeded,  '^  Sir  Charles  Sinclair 
will,  I  trust,  consider  the  feelings  which  must  sway  me,  and  respect 
them  accordingly.  Nothing  but  an  actual  necessity  would  ever  in- 
duce me  to  reveal  what  must,  in  some  degree,  compromise  my  family ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that,  as  a  man  of  honour,  you  will  duly 
respect  my  confidence.  It  is  now  some  years  since  JVIiss  Blanche 
Moncrieffe  has  been  subject  to  what  we  at  first  imagined  to  be  a 
temporary  depression  of  spirits,  but  which,  subsequently,  proved  to 
be  an  entire  radical  mental  derangement.  Not  that  she  is  actually 
mad  —  God  forbid  that  I  should  say  so  —  but,  although  her  behaviour 
is,  for  the  most  part,  as  you  have  seen,  most  calm  and  collected,  nay, 
not  open  to  the  least  suspicion,  still  (her  grandmother.  Lady  Honoria, 
was  precisely  the  same)  her  life,  of  whatever  duration  it  may  be,  is 
likely  to  prove  nothing  else  than  a  constant  succession  of  doubt  and 
anxiety.  At  least,  so  say  the  medical  men  ;  and  I  conclude  them  to 
be  the  best  informed  upon  the  subject." 

I  had  listened  in  utter  silence  to  this  cold  and  heartless  harangue ; 
and,  by  the  time  that  Sir  David  had  concluded,  I  could  not  bring  my- 
self to  utter  a  word,  so  thoroughly  crushed  and  overwhelmed  did  I 
feel.  Let  they  who  can,  picture  to  themselves  what  I  suffered.  K 
that  hard  old  man  had  shown  me  his  daughter  dead  before  me,  I  could 
have  borne  that,  rather  than  to  hear  of  Blanche,  the  young,  the  fair, 
the  talented,  thus  early  enclosed  in  so  hideous  and  living  a  tomb.  I 
could  not  weep  —  I  could  not  think  —  my  brain  was  racked  by  the 
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sense  of  what  had  just  fallen  upon  my  ear —  words  never  to  be  recalled 

—  words  of  such  fearful  import.  I  pictured  to  myself  Blanche  as  I  had 
known  her,  from  the  earliest  days  of  our  acquaintance  to  the  present, 
when  that  acquaintance,  with  all  its  train  of  hallowed  remembrances, 
chastened  joys,  and  cherished  feelings,  must  cease  at  once  and  for  ever. 
Again  I  drew  an  awful  vision  of  the  future,  to  which  the  recital  I  had 
just  heard  lent  the  most  gloomy  colours,  and  the  most  fearful  materials. 
I  was  roused  from  my  reverie  by  the  cold  voice  of  Sir  David,  inquiring 
if  I  had  any  further  commands  for  him,  as  he  had  several  letters  of 
importance  to  write.  I  bowed  in  silence,  and  rushed  from  the  room  into 
the  park.  How  long  I  wandered  there  I  cannot  tell ;  but  it  was  dusk 
when  I  re-entered  the  house,  — that  house  where  I  had  known  so  much 
of  happiness,  henceforth  to  be  so  sad  a  blank  !  I  could  recognise  her 
window  ;  nay,  I  fancied  that  I  could  distinguish  the  waving  of  a  hand- 
kerchief from  the  casement.  Was  it  a  mocking  welcome,  or  should 
I  accept  it  as  the  last  farewell  of  my  poor  Blanche  ?  I  had  arrived 
(not  without  a  pang)  at  the  resolution  of  not  again  seeing  her.  The 
interview  would  be  too  painfuL  What,  indeed,  could  I  say  ?  At  one 
time  I  thought  that  I  would  write  to  her  ;  but  I  had  held  the  pen 
some  time  before  I  discovered  that  the  subject  was  equally  unapproach- 
able on  paper.  One  thing  was  certain  —  I  must  leave  the  house,  and 
that  immediately.  I  could  not  meet  Blanche  again,  gaze  on  those 
loved  and  well-known  features,  and  shut  my  eyes  to  the  consciousness 
of  that  festering  sore  that  rankled  deep  beneath.  I  sat  down,  accord- 
ingly, and  penned  a  hasty  epistle  to  my  host,  pleading  sudden  and 
urgent  business  as  an  excuse  for  my  departure,  and  entreating  him  to 
offer  my  best  apologies  to  the  ladies.  If  those  few  cold  and  matter- 
of-fact  lines  ever  met  Blanche's  eye,  what  could  she  have  thought  of 
me  ?  Without  a  word,  without  a  look,  to  leave  her,  af^er  I  had  so 
newly  vowed  her  eternal  affection,  seemed  only  to  require  that  well- 
turned  note,  to  complete  the  hypocrisy  and  heartlessness  of  my  con- 
duct. Still,  that  I  acted  from  the  best  and  most  considerate  motives, 
and  with  the  firm  conviction  that  I  was  sparing  us  both  much  bitter 
anguish,  my  conscience,  startled  howbeit  by  an  unfading  regret,  must 
be  my  witness. 

Next  week  found  me  re-established  in  town,  striving, — how  futilely 

—  to  forget  the  past,  and  (I  would  hope  with  more  success)  to  live  not 
the  less  wisely  for  it.  Few  knew  me  ;  I  was  an  altered  man.  In  one 
short  week,  the  snows  of  years  had  gathered  on  my  head,  the  gripe  of 
age  bowed  my  back,  and  grief  drawn  rude  lines  across  my  brow.  And 
Blanche  !  had  she  a  heart  ?  One  day  the  following  paragraph  in  the 
newspaper  arrested  my  eye :  —  "  Suddenly,  at  Hawthorn  Manor, 
Blanche,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  David  and  Lady  Moncrieffe." 
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TTie  Smttggler ;  a  Tale,  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.,  Author  of 
"  Darnlej,"  "  De  L'Orme,"  "  Richelieu,"  &c  &c. ;  3  vols.  8vo. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65.  Cornhill,  1845. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  was  invited  to  an  interview  with  George  the 
Third,  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  pay  a  kingly  compliment  to  the 
literary  Leviathan.  On  his  Majesty  expressing  a  wish  that  the  great 
moralist  would  favour  the  world  with  more  of  his  writings,  Johnson 
replied  that  he  thought  he  had  written  enough ;  —  "So  should  I 
think,"  said  the  King,  "  if  you  had  not  written  so  well."  Mr.  James 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  public  on  this  point,  that  Dr.  John* 
son  did  to  the  King.  For  our  own  parts,  we  are  inclined  to  adopt 
the  profound  remark  of  the  late  Jack  Reeve,  and  say,  "  It's  aU  very 
well  to  tell  us  that  Mr.  James  has  written  another  work  in  three 
volumes,  but  how  does  he  do  it  ?"  Certainly  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  easy  and  colloquial  style  which  Mr.  James  has  adopted,  gives 
him  facilities  which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  few ;  but  still,  the 
fecundity  of  invention,  and  the  force  of  imagination,  which  Mr. 
James  has  for  so  many  years  exhibited  in  works  so  voluminous,  is 
sufficiently  remarkable. 

We  are  almost  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  James  has  been  in  some 
degree  prompted  to  write  the  present  work  in  order  to  prove  that 
novelists  need  not  search  among  foreign  nations  for  incidents  of 
romance,  inasmuch  as  our  own  soil  contains  abundance  of  legends 
which  may  be  manufactured  into  tales  of  interest  ;  but  we  find  in  the 
dedication,  which  is  appropriately  addressed  to  the  Recorder  of 
London,  as  the  terror  of  evil-doers  in  these  more  modem  times,  that 
the  present  story  is  a  true  one  ;  but  we  will  quote  the  author  s  own 
words  :  — 

*<  I  believe  I  have  given  a  correct  picture  of  the  state  of  society  in  this  good 
county  of  Kent,  as  it  existed  some  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago ;  and,  in  regard  to  the 
events,  if  you  or  any  of  my  readers  should  be  inclined  to  exclaim  —  'This  incident 
is  not  probable  1  *  I  have  an  answer  ready,  quite  satisfactory  to  myself,  whatever  it 
may  be  to  others ;  namely,  that  *  the  improbable  incident  *  is  true.  All  the  more 
wild,  stirring,  and  what  may  be  called  romantic  parts  of  the  tale,  are  not  alone 
founded  upon  fact,  but  are  ^ts ;  and  the  narrative  owes  me  nothing  more  than 
a  gown  owes  to  a  sempstress — namely,  the  mere  sewing  of  it  together  with  a  very 
common-place  needle  and  thread.  In  short,  a  few  characters  thrown  in  for  relief,  a 
little  love,  a  good  deal  of  landscape,  and  a  few  tiresome  reflections,  are  all  that  I 
have  added  to  a  simple  relation  of  transactions  well  known  to  many  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  as  having  actually  happened  a  generation  or  two  ago.*' 

We  must  treat  the  story,  therefore,  as  a  record  of  veritable  events, 
related  in  the  peculiar  style  of  the  author;  which,  although  sometimes 
lengthy  from  the  minuteness  of  his  descriptions,  is  always  pleasing. 
The  Smuggler  is  not,  as  the  reader  might  be  disposed  to  imagine,  a 
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dashing,  roaring,  corsair-like  son  of  the  sea ;  but  a  cold,  calculating, 
sneering  inhabitant  of  the  shore,  who  has  amassed  a  large  fortune  bj 
the  agency  and  daring  of  subordinate  law-breakers.  The  point  of 
the  story  turns  more  on  a  false  accusation  artfully  fabricated  by  this 
Mephistophelian  dealer  in  contraband  goods,  than  on  the  hazardous 
adventures  of  smuggling  transactions  ;  and  there  is  of  course,  as  is 
proper,  a  damsel  reduced  to  the  very  extremity  of  danger,  which 

ends as  the  author  has  described  in  his  tale.     The  father  of  the 

heroine  of  the  novel  is  involved,  by  an  unfortunate  accident,  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Smuggler,  and  much  of  the  interest  of  the  worit 
turns  on  his  conflicts  between  duty  and  self-preservation.  The  fol- 
lowing may  give  the  reader  a  glimpse  of  the  matter,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  will  afford  him  some  useful  information  on  the  subject  of 
smuggUng:— 

"  *  Will  Sir  Robert  consent  ? '  asked  Harding,  in  a  doubtful  tone.  '  He  would 
never  have  anything  to  do  with  tliese  matters  himself,  and  was  always  devilish  hsrd 
upon  lis.  I  remember  he  sent  my  father  to  gaol  t^i  years  ago^  when  I  was  a 
youngster.' 

"  *  He  must  consent,*  replied  Radford  sternly.  *  He  dare  as  soon  refuse  me  as 
eut  off  his  right  hand.  I  tell  you,  Harding,  I  have  got  him  in  a  vice ;  and  one 
turn  of  the  lever  will  make  him  cry  for  mercy  when  I  like.  But  no  more  of  him. 
I  shall  use  his  bam  as  if  it  were  my  own ;  and  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  wood,  you 
know,  so  that  it*B  out  of  sight.  But  even  if  it  were  not  for  that,  we've  got  many 
another  place.     Thank  Heaven,  there  are  no  want  of  hides  in  this  county !  * 

**  *  Ay,  but  the  worst  of  dry  goods,  and  things  of  that  kind,*  rejoined  the  smug- 
gler, *  is,  that  they  spoil  with  a  little  wet,  so  that  one  can*t  sink  them  in  a  cut  or 
canal  till  they  are  wanted,  as  one  can  do  with  tubs.' " 

Tlie  following  is  a  description  of  the  mode  of  conducting  magis- 
terial investigations  in  the  county  of  Kent,  "  eighty  or  ninety  years 
ago :  "— 

*'  *  Who  is  the  next  prisoner,  Mr.  Mowie  ?  *  demanded  Sir  Robert  Croyland,  as 
soon  as  he  had  resumed  his  seat. 

**  *  Mr.  Richard  Radford,  I  suppose,  sir,*  said  Mowle ;  *  but  these  two  men  are 
not  disposed  of.* 

*<  <  Well,  then,*  said  Mr.  JoUivet,  who  was  very  well  inclined  to  commence  a 
career  of  lenity,  *  as  no  proof  has  been  given  that  this  is  the  second  offence,  I  think 
we  must  send  them  both  for  a  month.     TliLs  seems  to  me  the  utmost  we  can  da* 

"  The  other  magistrates  (incurred  in  this  decision ;  and  the  prisoners  were  ofdered 
to  be  removed ;  but  ere  they  went,  the  one  against  whom  the  officers  had  most  ae- 
riou<ily  pressed  their  charge,  turned  round  towards  the  bench,  exclaiming  in  a  gay 
tone,  *  Thank  you.  Squire  Jolly  boat  Tour  worship  shall  have  a  cheat  of  tea  for 
this,  before  I'm  out  a  fortnight.* 

**  A  roar  of  laughter  ran  round  the  magistrates — for  such  matters  were  as  in- 
decently carried  on  in  those  days,  on  almost  all  occasions,  as  they  somcdmcs  sre 
now  ;  and  in  a  moment  or  two  afler,  young  Radford  was  brought  in,  with  a  dark 
scowl  upon  his  brow. 

'<  <  How  is  this,  Dick  ?  *  cried  his  father.  *  Have  you  been  dabbling  in  a  ma, 
and  suffered  yourself  to  be  caught  ?  * 

'*  <  Let  these  vagabonds  make  their  accusation,  and  bring  their  witnesses,*  replied 
the  young  man  sullenly,  *  and  then  I'll  speak  for  myself.*  *' 

The  custom-house  officer  (Mowle)  states  the  facts  ;  one  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, "  Mr.  Radford,  however,"  the  father  of  the  accused  party  — 
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Ouly  Uui^^ed,  turning  to  his  son,  and  asking,  *  Well,  Dick  !  what  have  you  to 
say  to  all  this  ?* 

"  Richard  Radford,  however,  merely  tossed  up  his  head*  and  threw  back  his 
shoulders,  without  reply,  till  Sir  Robert  Croyland  addressed  him,  saying,  <  I  hope, 
Mr.  Radford,  you  can^clear  yourself  of  this  charge,  for  you  ought  to  know  that  armed 
resistance  to  the  King's  officers  is  a  transportable  oflfence.' 

*'  *  I  will  speak  to  the  magistrates,'  replied  young  Radford,  *  when  I  can  speak 
freely,  without  all  these  people  about  me.  As  to  the  goods  they  mention,  marked 
with  my  name,  I  know  nothing  about  them.* 

"  <  Do  you  wish  to  speak  with  the  magistrates  alone  ?  *  demanded  old  Mr. 
Radford. 

<*  *  I  roust  strongly  object  to  any  such  proceeding,'  exclaimed  Mowle. 

**  *  Pray,  Sir,  meddle  with  what  concerns  you,*  said  old  Radford,  turning  upon 
him  fiercely,  *  and  do  not  pretend  to  dictate  here.  You  gentlemen  are  greatly  in- 
clined to  forget  your  place.  I  think  that  the  room  had  better  be  cleared  of  all  but 
the  prisoner.  Sir  Robert' 

**  The  baronet  bowed  his  head  ;  Squire  Jollivet  concurred  in  the  same  opinion ; 
and,  though  one  or  two  of  the  others  hesitated,  they  were  ultimately  overruled*  and 
the  room  was  cleared  of  all  persons  but  the  magistrates  and  the  culprit. 

**  Scarcely  was  this  done,  when,  with  a  bold  free  air,  and  contemptuous  smile, 
young  Radford  advanced  to  the  side  of  the  table,  and  laid  his  left  hand  firmly  upon 
it ;  then,  looking  round  from  one  to  another,  he  said,  '  I  will  ask  you  a  question, 
worshipful  gentlemen.  Is  there  any  one  of  you,  here  present,  who  has  never,  at  any 
time,  had  anything  to  do  with  a  smuggling  affair  ?  Can  you  swear  it  upon  your 
oaths  ?     Can  you,  sir  ?     Can  you  ?     Can  you  ?  ' 

**  The  magistrates  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  looked  marvellously  rueful,  and 
replied  not ;  and  at  last,  turning  to  his  father,  he  said,  *  Can  you,  sir  ?  though  I, 
methinks,  need  hardly  ask  the  question.* 

*' '  No,  by  Jove,  Dick,  I  can't !  *  replied  his  father,  laughing.  *  I  wish  to  Heaven 
you  wouldn*t  put  such  awful  interrogatories ;  for  I  believe,  for  that  matter,  we  are 
all  in  the  same  boat.* 

**  *  Then  I  refuse,*  said  young  Radford,  *  to  be  judged  by  you.  Settle  the  matter 
as  you  like.  —  Get  out  of  the  scrape  as  you  can  ;  but  don*t  venture  to  convict  a 
man,  when  you  are  more  guilty  than  he  is  himself.  If  you  do,  I  may  tell  a  few 
tales  that  may  not  be  satisfactory  to  any  of  you.'  ** 

A  love  scene :  — 

**  Zara  looked  up  in  his  face  with  a  glad  smile,  as  if  his  words  took  some  terror 
from  her  heart ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  in  the  room  he  let  go  her  hand,  and  turned 
the  key  in  such  a  manner  in  the  door,  that  the  key -hole  could  not  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  perspective-glass,  even  if  it  might  that  of  an  ear-trumpet 

**  *  Forgive  me,  dear  Zara,'  he  said,  *  if  I  take  care  to  secure  our  defences ; 
otherwise,  as  your  good  aunt  is  perfectly  certain  that  I  am  about  to  &11  on  my 
knees,  and  make  my  declaration,  she  might  be  seized  with  the  desire  to  witness  the 
scene,  not  at  all  aware  that  it  has  been  performed  already.  But  not  to  say  more,* 
he  continued,  '  on  a  subject  on  which  you  have  kindly  and  frankly  set  a  lover's 
heart  at  rest,  let  me  only  tell  you  that  your  fiither  has  fully  sanctioned  my  suit* 
which  I  know,  after  what  you  have  said,  will  not  be  painful  to  you  to  hear.* 

**  *  I  was  sure  he  would,*  answered  Zara  ;  <  not  that  he  entered  into  any  of  my 
aunt's  castles  in  the  air,  or  that  he  devised  my  schemes,  Digby ;  but,  doubtless,  he 
wishes  to  see  a  fortuneless  girl  well  married,  and  would  have  been  content  with  a 
lover  for  her,  who  might  not  have  suited  herself  quite  so  well.  You  see  I  deal 
frankly  with  you,  Digby,  still ;  and  will  do  so  both  now  and  hereafter,  if  you  do 
not  check  me.* 

"  *  Never,  never  will  I  ? '  answered  Sir  Edward  Digby ;  *  it  was  so  you  first 
commanded  my  esteem,  eren  before  my  love ;  and  so  you  will  always  keep  it.* 

**  *  Before  your  love  ?  '  said  Zara,  in  an  unwontedly  serious  tone ;  '  your  love  is 
very  young  yet,  Digby  ;  and  sometimes  I  can  hardly  believe  all  this  to  be  real. '— 
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Will  it  last  ?  or  will  it  vaniBh  away  like  a  dream,  and  leave  me  waking,  alone  and 
Borrowful  ?  * 

"  *  And  yours  for  me,  Zara,'  asked  her  lover ;  but  then  he  added,  quickly,  'no, 
I  will  not  put  an  unfair  question :  and  every  question  b  un&ir  that  » already 
answered  in  one's  own  heart.  Yours  will,  I  trust,  remain  6rm  for  me  —  so  mine, 
I  know,  will  for  you,  because  we  have  seen  each  other  under  circumstances  which 
have  called  forth  the  feelings,  and  displayed  fully  all  the  inmost  thoughts,  whiefa 
year  of  ordinary  intercourse  might  not  develope.  But  now,  dear  Zara,  let  u 
speak  of  our  demeanour  to  each  other.  It  will,  perhaps,  give  us  greater  adran- 
tage  if  you  treat  me  —  perhaps  as  a  favoured,  but  not  yet  as  an  accepted  lover.  I 
will  appear  willingly  as  your  humble  slave  and  follower,  if  you  will,  now  and  then, 
let  me  know  in  private  that  I  am  something  dearer ;  and  by  keeping  up  the  cha- 
racter with  me,  which  has  gained  you  your  uncle's  commendation,  as  a  fidr  coquette, 
you  may,  perhaps,  reconcile  Mrs.  Barbara  to  many  things,  which  her  notions  of 
propriety  might  interfere  with,  if  they  were  done  as  between  the  betrothed.' 

« <  I  fear  I  shall  manage  it  but  badly,  Digby,*  she  answered.  *  It  was  very 
easy  to  play  the  coquette  before,  when  no  deeper  feelings  were  engaged, — ^when  I 
cared  for  no  one, — when  all  were  indifferent  to  me.  It  might  be  natural  to  mc^ 
then  ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  could  play  the  coquette  with  the  man  I  loved.  At  all 
events  I  should  act  the  part  but  badly,  and  should  iancy  he  was  always  laughing 
at  me  in  his  heart,  and  triumphing  over  poor  Zara  Croyland,  when  he  knew  right 
well  that  he  had  the  strings  of  the  puppet  in  his  hand.  However,  I  will  do  my 
best,  if  you  wish  it :  and  I  do  believe,  from  knowing  more  of  this  bouse  than  you 
do,  that  your  plan  is  a  good  one.  The  airs  I  have  given  myself,  and  the  freedom  I 
have  taken,  have  been  of  service  both  to  myself  and  Edith  —  to  her  in  many  ways, 
and  to  myself  in  keeping  from  me  all  serious  addresses  from  men  I  could  not  lore. 
—  Yours  is  the  first  proposal  I  have  ever  had,  Digby  ;  so  do  not  let  what  vaj  uncle 
has  said  make  you  believe  that  you  have  conquered  a  queen  of  hearts,  who  has  set 
all  others  at  defiance.'  " 

The  scene  between  Edith  and  her  father,  who  urges  her  to  save  his 
life  by  sacrificing  herself  in  marriage,  is  powerfully  given,  but  we 
have  room  only  for  a  portion  of  it. 

*<  <  I  have  delayed  long,  Edith,'  continued  Sir  Robert  Croyland,  after  a  pause, 

*  to  press  you  upon  a  subject  in  regard  to  which  it  is  now  absolutely  necessary  you 
should  come  to  a  decision  ;  —  too  long,  indeed  ;  but  I  have  been  actuated  by  a 
regard  for  your  feelings,  and  you  owe  me  something  for  my  forbearance.  There 
can  now,  however,  be  no  further  delay.  You  will  easily  understand,  that  I  mnn 
your  marriage  with  Richard  Radford.* 

^  Edith  raised  her  eyes  to  her  father's  &ce,  and,  after  a  strong  e0brt,  replied, 

*  My  decision,  my  dear  father,  has,  as  you  know,  been  long  made.  I  cannot,  and  1 
will  not  marry  him  —  nothing  on  earth  shall  ever  induce  me  1  * 

"  *  Do  not  say  that,  Edith/  answered  Sir  Robert  Croyland,  with  a  bitter  smile ; 

*  for  I  could  utter  words,  which,  if  I  know  you  rightly,  would  make  you  glad  and 
eager  to  give  him  your  hand,  even  though  you  broke  your  heart  in  so  doing.  But 
before  I  speak  those  things  which  will  plant  a  wound  in  your  bosom  for  life  that 
nothing  can  heal  or  assuage,  I  will  try  every  other  means.  I  request  yoo  —  I 
intreat  you  —  I  command  you  to  marry  him  1  By  every  duty  that  you  owe  me  — 
by  all  the  affection  that  a  child  ought  to  feel  for  a  fitther,  I  beseech  you  to  do  so,  if 
you  would  save  me  from  destruction  and  despair  1 ' 

"  *  I  cannot !  I  cannot  I '  said  Edith,  clasping  her  hands.  *  Oh  1  why  should  yov 
drive  me  to  such  painful  disobedience  ?  In  the  first  place,  can  I  promise  to  love  a 
man  that  I  hate,  to  honour  and  obey  one  whom  I  despise,  and  whose  commands 
can  never  be  for  good  ?  But  still  more,  my  finther,  —  you  must  hear  me  out,  for 
you  force  me  to  speak  —  you  force  me  to  tear  open  old  wounds,  to  go  back  to 
times  long  past,  and  to  recur  to  things  bitter  to  you  and  to  me.  I  cannot  nwrrT 
him,  as  I  told  you  once  before ;  for  I  hold  myself  to  be  the  wife  of  another.' 

<*  (  Folly  and  nonsense  ! '  cried   Sir  Robert  Croyland,  angrily,  *  yoa  are  neither 
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his  wife,  nor  he  your  husband.  What  I  the  wife  of  a  man  who  has  never  sought  you 
for  years  —  who  has  cast  you  off,  abandoned  you,  made  no  inquiry  for  you  ?  —  The 
marriage  was  a  farce.  Tou  read  a  ceremony  which  you  had  no  right  to  read,  you 
took  vows  which  you  had  no  power  to  take.  The  law  of  the  land  pronounces  all 
such  engagements  mere  pieces  of  empty  foolery  1  * 

**  *  But  the  law  of  God,'  repUed  Edith,  *  tells  us  to  keep  vows  that  we  have  once 
made.  To  those  vows  I  called  God  to  witness  with  a  true  and  sincere  heart ;  and 
with  the  same  heart,  and  the  same  feelings,  I  will  keep  them  !  I  did  wrong,  my 
£stber  —  I  know  I  did  wrong  —  and  Henry  did  wrong  too ;  but  by  what  we  have 
done  we  must  abide ;  and  I  dare  not,  I  cannot  be  the  wife  of  another.* 

'"  But,  I  tell  you,  you  shall  !*  exclaimed  her  father,  vehemently.  *  I  will  compel 
you  to  be  so;  I  will  over-rule  this  obstinate  folly,  and  make  you  obedient,  whether 
you  choose  it  or  not* 

•*  *  Nay,  nay  —  not  so  !  *  cried  Edith.  *  You  could  not  do,  you  would  not  attempt 
80  cruel  a  thing  ! ' 

**  '  I  will,  so  help  me  heaven  !  *  exclaimed  Sir  Robert  Croyland. 

**  *  Then,  thank  If  eaven,*  answered  his  daughter,  in  a  low  but  solemn  voice,  *  it  is 
impossible !  In  this  country,  there  is  no  clergyman  who  would  perform  the  ceremony 
contrary  to  my  expressed  dissent.  If  I  break  the  vows  that  I  have  taken,  it  must 
be  my  own  voluntary  act ;  for  there  b  not  any  force  that  can  compel  me  so  to  do  ; 
and  I  call  Heaven  to  witness,  that,  even  if  you  were  to  drag  me  to  the  altar,  I 
would  say,  No,  to  the  last !  *'* 

After  her  father  has  revealed  to  her  the  secret  by  which  the 
smuggler  commands  his  life,  which  is  threatened  unless  Edith  con- 
sents to  marry  the  smuggler's  son,  the  conference  thus  concludes :  — 

"  The  fate  of  Sir  Robert  Croyland  and  his  daughter  hung  in  the  balance.  One 
harsh  command,  one  unkind  word,  with  justice  and  truth  on  her  side,  and  feeble- 
ness and  wrong  on  his,  might  have  armed  her  to  resist ;  but  the  old  man's  heart  was 
melted.  The  struggle  that  he  witnessed  in  his  child  was,  for  a  moment  —  remark, 
only  for  a  moment  —  more  terrible  than  that  within  his  own  breast.  There  was 
something  in  the  innocence  and  truth,  something  in  the  higher  attributes  of  the 
passions  called  into  action  in  her  breast,  something  in  the  ennobling  nature  of  the 
conflicting  feelings  of  her  heart—  the  filial  tenderness,  the  adherence  to  her  engage- 
ments, the  abhorrence  of  the  bad,  the  love  of  the  good,  the  truth,  the  honour,  and 
the  piety,  all  striving  one  with  the  other,  that  for  a  time  made  the  mean  passion  of 
fear  seem  small  and  insignificant.  '  I  do  not  ask  you,  my  child,'  he  said —  *  I  do 
not  urge  you — I  ask,  I  urge  you  no  morel  The  worst  bitterness  is  past.  I  have 
told  my  own  child  the  tale  of  my  sorrows,  my  folly,  my  weakness,  and  my  danger. 
I  have  inflicted  the  worst  upon  you,  Edith,  and  on  myself;  and  I  leave  it  to  your 
own  heart  to  decide.  After  your  generous,  your  noble  offer,  to  sacrifice  your  pro- 
perty and  leave  yourself  nothing,  for  my  sake,  it  were  cruel  —  it  were,  indeed,  base, 
to  urge  you  farther.  To  avoid  this  dreadful  disclosure,  to  shelter  you  and  myself 
from  such  horrible  details,  I  have  often  been  stern,  and  harsh,  and  menacing. — For- 
give me,  Edith,  but  it  is  past !  You  now  know  what  is  on  the  die ;  and  it  is  your 
own  hand  casts  it.  Your  father's  life,  the  honour  of  your  family,  the  high  name  we 
have  ever  borne — these  are  to  be  lost  and  won.  But  I  urge  it  not  —  I  ask  it  not. 
You  only  must  and  can  decide.' 

**  *  Edith,  who  had  risen,  stood  before  him,  pale  as  ashes,  with  her  hands  clasped  f  o 
tight  that  the  blood  retreated  from  her  fingers  where  they  pressed  against  each 
other,  leaving  them  as  white  as  those  of  the  dead  —  her  eyes  fixed,  straining,  but 
sightless,  upon  the  ground.  All  that  she  saw,  all  that  she  knew,  all  that  she  felt, 
was  the  dreadful  alternative  of  fates  before  her.  It  was  more  than  her  frame  could 
b«ur  —  it  was  more  than  almost  any  human  heart  could  endure.  To  condemn  a 
father  to  death,  to  bring  the  everlasting  regret  into  her  heart,  to  wander,  as  if 
accurst,  over  the  earth,  with  a  parent's  blood  crying  out  for  vengeance !  It  was  a 
terrible  thought  indeed.  Then  again,  she  remembered  the  vows  that  she  had  taken, 
the  impossibUtty  of  performing  those  that  were  asked  of  her,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
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innocent  to  the  guilty,  the  peijury  that  she  must  eommit,  the  dark  and  dreadful 
future  before  her,  the  self-reproach  that  stood  on  either  huid  to  follow  her  throogfa 
life !  She  felt  as  if  her  heart  was  bursting ;  and  the  next  moment,  all  the  blood 
seemed  to  fly  from  it,  and  leave  it  cold  and  motionless.  She  stroTe  to  speak  —  twr 
voice  was  choked ;  but  then,  again,  she  made  an  effort ;  and  a  few  words  broke 
forth,  convulsively  —  <  To  save  you,  my  father,  I  would  do  anything,*  she  cried. 

*  I  tc^  do  anything  —  but * 

**  She  could  not  finish ;  her  sight  failed  her ;  her  heart  seemed  crusbed ;  her  besd 
swam ;  the  colour  left  her  lips ;  and  she  fell  prone  at  her  fiither*s  feet,  without  ose 
effort  to  save  hersel£" 

We  have  room  for  only  one  extract  more, — the  fight  with  the 

smugglers  :  — 

"  A  fire  of  wood  was  speedily  lighted  by  some  of  the  men  in  the  church-ysrd ; 
others  applied  themselves,  with  what  moulds  could  be  procured*  to  the  casting  of 
ball ;  others,  again,  woke  the  still  slumbering  inhabitants  of  the  cottages  Mod 
houses  round,  and  warned  the  women  to  remove  to  the  neighbouring  forms,  and  the 
men  to  come  and  join  their  friends  at  the  rendezvous ;  and  a  few  of  the  best  in- 
structed proceeded  to  arrange  their  plan  of  defence,  barricading  the  gates  of  the 
cemetery,  and  blocking  up  a  stile,  which  at  that  time  led  from  the  right-hand  vsll, 
with  an  old  grave-stone,  against  which  they  piled  up  a  hea4>  of  earth. 

<*  The  vestry,  in  which  the  prisoners  had  been  confined  —  after  having  been 
brought  from  Mr.  Broughton's  at  too  late  an  hour  to  convey  them  to  gaol  —  was 
luckily  protected  by  strong  iron  bars  over  the  windows,  and  a  heavy  plated  door 
between  it  and  the  church  ;  and  the  old  tower  of  the  building  affi>rded  a  strong 
point  in  the  position  of  the  villagers,  which  they  flattered  themaelvcs  coold  not 
easily  be  forced. 

" '  How  many  men  do  you  think  they  can  muster,  Harding  ?  *  asked  Farmer 
Harris,  when  their  first  rude  preparations  were  nearly  compile. 

"  *  I  can  but  guess,*  answered  the  smuggler  ;  '  perhaps  two  hundred.  Tliey  bad 
more  than  that  in  the  Marsh,  of  whom  I  hear  some  fifty  were  taken  or  killed ;  but 
a  good  many  were  not  there,  who  may,  and  will  be,  here  to-day  —  <^  Bamley,  far 
one,  I  should  think.' 

*'  <  Then  we  had  better  get  into  the  church  when  they  oome,'  replied  the  fiumer; 

*  they  cannot  force  us  there  till  the  soldiers  come.* 

*'  *  Did  you  send  for  them  ?  *  asked  Harding. 

** '  Oh,  yes,*  answered  the  farmer,*  half-an-hour  ago.  I  sent  the  young  boy,  who 
would  be  of  no  good  here,  on  the  pony  ;  and  I  told  him  to  let  Sir  Robert  know  as 
he  passed ;  for  I  thought  the  soldiers  might  not  meddle  if  they  had  not  a  magis- 
trate with  them.' 

'*  *  Very  well,'  replied  Harding,  and  set  himself  to  work  away  again. 

"  Six  o'clock  was  now  past ;  seven  approached,  and  went  by  ;  the  hand  of  the  dial 
moved  half-way  on  to  eight,  and  yet  nothing  indicated  the  approach  of  the  smng- 
glers.  In  a  few  minutes  after,  however,  the  sound  of  horses*  feet  galloping  was 
heard  ;  and  a  young  man,  who  had  been  placed  in  the  belfry  to  look  out,  shouted 
down  to  those  below,  *  Only  two  !  *  and  the  next  moment  a  horseman  in  military 
half-dress,  with  a  servant  behind  him,  rode  up  at  speed  to  the  principal  entrance  oif 
the  churchyard. 

"  '  I  am  come  to  help  you,  my  men,*  cried  Sir  Edward  Dig^y,  springmg  to 
the  ground,  and  giving  his  rein  to  his  servant — *Will  you  let  ua  into  year 
redoubt?     The  dragoons  will  soon  be  over;  I  sent  your  messenger  on.* 

**  *  Perhaps,  sir,  you  may  have  your  trouble  for  your  pains^  after  all,'  amwered 
young  Harris,  opening  the  gate,  to  let  Digby  and  his  horses  in ;  *  the  fellows  have 
not  shown  themselves,  and  very  likely  won't  come.' 

**  *  Oh,  yea,  they  will,'  said  the  young  baronet,  advancing  amongst  them,  and 
looking  round  on  every  side ;  <  I  saw  a  long  line  of  men  on  horseback  moving  over 
the  hill  as  I  came.  Put  the  horses  under  cover  of  that  shed,  Somers.  You  should 
out  down  those  thick  bushes  near  the  wall.  They  will  conceal  their  movements.— 
Have  you  any  axes  ? ' 
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** '  Here  is  one,*  cried  a  young  man,  and  immediately  hfi  Mt  to  work,  beving 
down  the  dirubs  and  bushes  to  which  Digby  pointed. 

'*  In  the  meantime,  the  young  officer  ran  over  the  groups  with  his  eye,  calcu- 
lating their  numbers,  and  at  length  he  said :  *  You  had  better  conBne  yourselves  to 
defending  the  church  —  you  are  not  enough  to  meet  them  out  here.  I  counted  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  there  may  be  more.  Station  your  best  marksmen  at  the 
windows  and  on  the  roof  of  the  tower,  and  put  a  few  stout  resolute  fellows  to  guard 
the  door  in  eaie  these  scoundrels  get  nearer  than  we  wish  them.  As  we  all  act 
upon  our  own  responsibility,  however,  we  had  better  be  cautious,  and  abstein  from 
offensive  measures,  till  they  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  defence  of  ourselves 
and  the  security  of  the  prisoners.  Besides,  if  they  are  kept  at  bay  for  some  time, 
the  dragoons  will  toke  them  in  flank,  and  a  good  number  may  be  captured.' 

«  *  We  can  deal  with  them  ourselves,'  said  the  voice  of  Harding,  in  a  stem  tone. 
He  had  been  standing  by,  listening,  in  grave  silence,  with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  which 
he  had  borrowed  at  farmer  Harris's ;  and  now,  as  soon  as  he  had  spoken,  he  turned 
away,  walked  into  the  church,  and  climbed  to  the  roof  of  the  tower.  There,  after 
examining  the  priming  of  the  piece,  he  seated  himself  coolly  upon  the  little 
parapet,  and  looked  out  over  the  country.  The  moment  after,  his  voice  was  heard, 
calling  from  above — *  They  are  coming  up,  Harris? — Tell  the  officer.* 

Sir  Edward  Digby  had,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  to  the  gates,  to  insure  that 
they  were  securely  fiutened ;  but  he  heard  what  Harding  said,  and  turning  his 
head,  exclaimed  — '  Go  into  the  church ;  and  garnish  the  windows  with  marks- 
men, as  I  said  !  I  will  be  with  you  in  a  moment.  —  Here,  Somers,  help  me  here 
for  a  moment.  They  will  soon  pull  this  down ; '  and  he  proceeded  calmly  to 
fi&sten  the  barricade  more  strongly.  Before  he  had  accomplished  this  to  his  satis- 
faction, men  on  horseback  were  seen  gathering  thick  in  the  road,  and  on  the  little 
open  space  in  front ;  but  he  went  on  without  pausing  to  look  at  them,  till  a  loud 
Toice  exclaimed — *  What  are  you  about  there? —  Do  you  intend  to  give  the  men 
up,  or  not  ? ' 

**  Sir  Edward  Digby  then  raised  his  head,  and  replied  :  *  Certainly  not  1  —  Oh, 
Mr.  Richard  Radford  — you  will  have  the  goodness  to  remark  that,  if  yon  advance 
one  step  towards  these  gates,  or  attempt  to  pass  that  wall,  you  will  be  fired  on  from 
the  church.* 

**  While  he  was  speaking,  he  took  a  step  back,  and  then  walked  slowly  towards 
the  building,  making  his  servant  go  first ;  but  half-way  thither  he  paused,  and 
turning  towards  the  ruffians  congregated  at  a  little  distance  from  the  wall,  he 
added  aloud,  addressing  Richard  Radford  — '  You  had  better  tell  your  gang  what 
I  say,  my  good  friend,  for  they  will  find  we  will  keep  our  word.' 

'*  As  he  spoke,  some  one  from  the  mass  fired  a  pistol  at  him ;  but  the  ball  did 
not  toke  effect,  and  Digby  raised  his  hand,  waving  to  those  in  the  church  not  to 
fire,  and  at  the  same  time  hurrying  his  pace  a  little  till  he  had  passed  the  door  and 
ordered  it  to  be  shut. 

"  *■  Tliey  have  now  fieur  warning,'  he  said  to  one  of  the  young  Harris's,  who  was 
on  guard  at  the  door :  *  but  I  will  go  up  above  and  call  to  you  when  I  think  any- 
thing  is  necessary  to  be  done.  —  Remember,  my  good  fellows,  that  some  order  must 
be  kept ;  and  as  you  cannot  all  be  at  the  windows,  let  those  who  must  stand  back 
load  while  the  rest  fire.* 

**  Thus  saying,  he  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  tower  with  a  quick  step,  and  found 
Harding  and  five  others  on  the  roof.  The  horsemen  in  front  of  the  church  were 
all  gathered  together  at  a  little  distance,  and  seemed  in  eager  consultation ;  and 
amongst  them  Uie  figures  of  young  Radford  and  the  two  Ramleys,  fisther  and  son, 
were  conspicuous  from  the  vehement  gestures  that  they  made  —  now  pointing  to 
the  top  of  the  tower,  now  to  the  wall  of  the  churchyard. 

**  *  I  think  we  could  bring  a  good  many  down  as  they  stand  now,*  said  young 
William  Harris,  moving  his  gun  towards  bis  shoulder,  as  if  the  inclination  to  fire 
were  almost  irresistible. 

"  *  Stay  —  stay !  not  yet,'  replied  Sir  Edward  Digby ;  *]et  it  be  clearly  in  our 
own  defence.  Besides,  you  must  remember  these  are  but  fowling-pieces.  At  that 
distance,  few  shots  would  telL' 

One  shall  tell,  at  least,  before  this  day  is  over,*  said  Harding,  who  had  re* 
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mained  seated,  hardly  looking  at  the  party  without.  *  Something  tells  me,  I  shall 
have  vengeance  this  day.* 

**  *  Hallo  !  they  are  going  to  begin  !  *  cried  another  man  ;  and  the  same  moment, 
the  gang  of  miscreants  spread  out,  and  while  some  advanced  on  horseback  towards 
the  wall,  at  least  fifty,  who  were  armed  with  guns,  dismounted  and  aimed  deliber- 
ately at  the  tower  and  the  windows. 

"  '  Down  with  your  heads  behind  the  parapet  1  *  cried  Digby,  though  he  did  not 
follow  the  caution  himself;  *  no  use  of  exposing  your  lives  needlessly.  Down  — 
down,  Harding  1' 

**  But  Harding  sat  where  he  was,  saying,  bitterly,  <  They'll  not  hit  me.  —  1  know 
it  —  theyVe  done  worse  already.*  As  he  spoke,  a  single  gun  was  fired,  and  then  a 
volley,  from  the  two  sides  of  the  churchyard  wall.  One  of  the  balls  whizxed  clow 
by  Sir  Edward  Digby*s  head,  and  another  struck  the  parapet  near  Harding ;  but 
neither  were  touched,  and  the  stout  seaman  did  not  move  a  muscle. 

*'  *  Now  up,  and  give  it  them  back  ! '  exclaimed  Digby ;  and,  speaking  down  the 
trap  that  led  to  the  stairs,  he  called  to  those  below,  *  Fire  now,  and  pick  them  off. 
—  Steadily  —steadily  I*  he  continued,  addressing  his  companions  on  the  roof,  who 
were  becoming  somewhat  too  much  excited.  '  Make  every  shot  tell,  if  you  can  — 
a  good  aim  —  a  good  aim  !  * 

**  <  Here  goes  for  one !  *  cried  William  Harris,  aiming  at  Jim  Ramley,  and 
hitting  him  in  the  thigh ;  and  instantly,  from  the  roof  and  the  windows  of  the 
church,  blazed  forth  a  sharp  fire  of  musketry,  which  apparently  was  not  without 
severe  effect ;  for  the  men  who  had  dismounted  were  thrown  into  great  confusion, 
and  the  horsemen  who  were  advancing  recoiled,  with  several  of  their  horses 
plunging  violently. 

**  The  only  one  on  the  roof  who  did  not  fire  was  Harding,  and  he  remained 
with  his  gun  resting  on  the  parapet  beside  him,  gazing,  with  a  stern,  dark  brow, 
upon  the  scene. 

"  '  There  are  three  down,*  cried  one  of  the  men,  *  and  a  lot  of  horses  1  * 

"  But  Richard  Radford  was  seen  gesticulating  vehemently  ;  and  at  length,  taking 
off  his  hat,  he  waved  it  in  the  air,  shouting,  so  loud  that  his  words  reached  those 
above,  '  I  will  show  you  the  way,  then  ;  let  every  brave  man  follow  me  I  *  And  as 
he  spoke  he  struck  his  spurs  into  his  horse's  sides,  galloped  on,  and  pushed  his 
beast  at  the  low  wall  of  the  churchyard. 

*'  The  animal,  a  powerful  hunter,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  his  fiither  the 
day  before,  rose  to  the  leap  as  if  with  pride.  But  just  then,  Harding  raised  his 
gun,  aimed  steadily,  and  pulled  the  trigger.  The  smoke  for  a  moment  obscured 
Digby*s  view  ;  but  the  instant  after  he  saw  Richard  Radford  falling  headlong  from 
the  saddle,  and  his  shoulder  striking  the  wall  as  the  horse  cleared  it.  The  bodj 
then  fell  over,  bent  up,  with  the  head  leaning  against  the  tombstone  and  the  1^ 
upon  an  adjoining  grave. 

**  *  There!  —  that's  done  !*  said  Harding;  and  laying  down  the  gun  again,  he 
betook  himself  quietly  to  his  seat  upon  the  parapet  once  more. 

"  *  The  dragoons  1  the  dragoons  I  *  cried  a  young  man  from  the  other  side  of  tlie 
tower.  But  ere  he  spoke  the  gang  of  villains  were  already  in  retreat,  several  gal- 
loping away,  and  the  rest  wavering. 

"  *  Loading  as  fast  as  they  could,  the  stout  yeomanry  in  the  church  continued 
firing  from  the  windows  and  from  the  roof,  accelerating  the  movements  of  their 
assailants,  who  seemed  only  to  pause  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  their  wounded 
companions.  Sir  Edward  Digby,  however,  ran  round  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  tower,  and  clearly  seeing  the  advance  of  some  cavalry  from  the  side  of  Cran- 
brook  —  though  the  trees  prevented  him  from  ascertaining  their  numbers  ->  h« 
bade  the  rest  follow,  and  ran  down  into  the  body  of  the  church. 

"  *  Now  out,  and  after  them  !'  he  exclaimed  ;  *  we  may  make  some  pnsonen !' 
But  as  soon  as  the  large  wooden  doors  were  thrown  back  and  the  peasantry  were 
seen  pouring  forth,  old  Ramley,  who  was  amongst  the  last  that  lingered,  turned  bis 
horse  and  galloped  away,  his  companions  following  as  fast  as  they  could.  Four 
men  were  found  on  the  outside  of  the  churchyard  wall,  of  whom  two  were  living ; 
but  Sir  Edward  Digby  advanced  with  several  others  to  th«  spot  where  Richard 
Radford  was  lying.     He  did  not  appear  to  have  moved  at  all  since  he  fell ;  and  oo 
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raising  his  head,  which  had  fallen  forward  on  his  chest  as  he  lay  propped  up  by  the 
grave-stone,  a  dark  red  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  from  which  a  small 
quantity  of  blood  had  flowed  down  over  his  eyes  and  cheeks,  told  how  fiitally  true 
the  shot  had  gone  to  the  mark. 

**  When  he  had  gazed  on  him  for  a  moment,  Digby  turned  round  agun,  to  look 
for  Harding ;  but  the  man  who  had  sUin  him,  did  not  approach  the  corpse  of 
Richard  Radford ;  and  Digby  perceived  him  standing  near  a  low  shed,  which  at 
that  time  encumbered  the  churchyard  of  Goudhurst,  and  under  which  the  young 
baronet's  horses  had  been  placed.  Thither  the  strong  hunter,  which  Radford  had 
been  riding,  had  trotted  as  soon  as  his  master  fell ;  and  Harding  had  caught  it  by 
the  bridle,  and  was  gazing  at  it  with  a  thoughtful  look. 

"  The  last  time  Sir  Edward  Digby  had  seen  him,  before  that  morning,  he  was 
in  high  happiness  by  the  side  of  poor  Kate  Clare ;  and  when  the  young  officer 
looked  at  him  as  he  stood  there,  with  a  sort  of  dull  despair  in  his  whole  aspect,  he 
could  not  but  feel  strong  and  painful  sympathy  with  him,  in  his  deep  grief 

**  *  Mr.  Harding,'  he  said,  approaching  him,  *  the  unhappy  man  is  quite 
dead.'" 

The  Falls,  Lakes,  and  Mountains  of  North  Wales,  By  Louisa 
Stuart  Costello,  Author  of  "  A  Summer  among  the  Bocages  and 
Vines,"  "  A  Pilgrimage  to  Auvergne,"  "  Bearn  and  the  Pyrenees," 
&c.  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  Thomas  and  Edward  Gilks,  from 
original  sketches  by  D.  H.  M*Kewan.  London:  Longmans,  Pa- 
ternoster Row.    1845. 

The  thanks  of  the  public  are  due  to  the  author,  the  artist,  and 
the  engraver,  whose  talents  and  skill  have  been  united  to  bring 
out  this  beautiful  publication.  Its  object,  as  described  in  the  pro- 
spectus, "  is  to  present  to  the  Traveller,  and  the  lover  of  the  Pic- 
turesque, in  a  portable  form,  a  graphic  and  correct  portraiture  of  this 
beautiful  and  historically  important  portion  of  Great  Britain :  to  give 
to  every  site  its  legends  and  poetical  associations,  revive  the  recol- 
lections attached  to  it,  and  to  do  for  the  region  of  the  Harp  and  the 
Bard,  what  has  been  done  for  its  brother-land  of  Brittany  :  to  beguile 
the  fatigues  of  travel,  and  to  supply  information  on  the  spot,  without 
the  necessity  of  extensive  research,  and  also  to  amuse  the  leisure  of 
those  who  may  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  most  allunng 
scenes  of  Nature  without  seeking  for  them  abroad."  In  aid  of  this 
plan  there  are  seventy  illustrations,  being  views  "  of  all  those  roman- 
tic spots  which  attract  the  admiration  of  the  tourist."  The  engrav- 
ings and  lithographs,  but  especially  the  latter,  are  admirable  speci- 
mens of  the  art,  and  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  reputation  of 
Thomas  and  Edward  Gilks,  from  whose  hands  they  have  proceeded ; 
we  wish  we  could  transfer  some  of  them  to  these  pages,  particularly 
Llyn  Ogwen,  Snowdon  and  Capel  Curig,  and  Llyn  y  Dinas,  as  we  are 
sure  their  own  merits  would  speak  more  advantageously  in  their 
favour  than  any  praise  that  we  can  give  them.  We  have  room  only 
for  one  extract  relating  to  the  legend  of  St.  Winefred. 

"  Margaret,  the  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  erected  the  graceful  chapel  whose 
fretted  roof  is  the  boast  of  Holywell,  but  one  had  existed  long  before  her  time  ;  for 
the  miracle  of  St.  Winefred  happened,  according  to  the  monks  of  Basingwerk,  to 
whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  legend,  early  in  the  seventh  century,  and  is  thus 
told ; 
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**  Winefred,  a  beautiful  and  devout  ▼irgin,  Ihred  in  the  reign  of  an  imaginary 
king,  and  was  of  noble  birth,  and  the  niece  of  a  man  whose  sanctity  had  already 
made  him  conspicuous,  and  who  was  known  as  the  good  Benno.  A  prince  of  the 
country,  whose  name  was  Caradoc,  saw  the  fair  damsel,  and  loved  her  ;  but  his  pas- 
sion was  not  as  pure  as  her  goodness  ought  to  have  inspired.  £ven  then  there  vat 
a  chapel  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where,  while  Beuno  was  at  the  altar  praying  with 
certain  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  town,  amongst  whom  were  the  pa- 
rents of  Winefred,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  a  head  rolled  and  bounded  into  the 
sacred  enclosure,  and  stopped  at  the  altar.  Beuno  stooped  to  raise  up  the  head,  sod 
observed  that  where  it  had  rested,  instead  of  the  pool  of  blood  which  was  there  but 
an  instant  before,  a  stream  of  crystal  water  had  sprung  up.  His  mmasement  was 
increased  when  he  found  that  the  beautiful  features  and  long  golden  hair  of  the  bead 
he  gazed  upon  were  those  of  his  beloved  niece.  He  hastened  finoni  the  spot,  and 
mounting  the  hill,  discovered  her  mutilated  body  lying  prostrate,  and  the  cruel 
prince  Caradoc  flying  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  The  truth  became  clear  to 
him  at  once.  Winefred  had  fled  from  the  importunities  of  the  prince,  who,  pur- 
suing, had  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  her  by  cutting  off  her  head.  The  saint,  for 
such  Beuno  afterwards  became,  immediately  with  devout  prayers  joined  the  severed 
head  to  the  body,  when,  to  the  awe  and  delight  of  all  beholders,  the  virgin  arose,  as 
if  from  sleep,  uninjured  and  lovely  as  ever,  nor  was  there  a  trace  left  of  the  accident 
but  a  slight  white  mark,  like  a  thread,  round  her  throat.  Beuno  cursed  the  caitiff 
prince,  *  who  melted  away  as  wax  melts  before  the  fire.'  Winefred  lived  fifteen 
years  after  this  event ;  she  founded  a  monastery  at  Gwytherin  in  Denbighshire  of 
which  she  became  the  abbess,  and  died  there. 

**  Before  the  event  of  her  decapitation,  it  seems  the  valley  was  particularly  dry,  so 
much  so  as  to  bear  the  name  of  Sychnant*,  from  that  circumstance;  therefore  it 
was  most  fortunate  that  the  head  of  the  pursued  damsel  should  have  rolled  where  it 
did.  Not  only  did  the  spring  attest  the  miracle,  but  the  very  moss  and  stones 
around  have  properties  that  enforce  the  belief.  The  moss  emits  an  odoriferous  smell 
in  testimony  of  the  saint's  purity,  and  the  stones  at  the  bottom  are  stained  with  her 
blood,  and  keep  their  tint  to  this  day.  It  is  true  that  some  naturalists,  who  had  not 
the  same  motive  for  keeping  the  world  in  ignorance  as  the  monks  <^  Basingverk 
had,  have  proclaimed  that  the  moss  is  only  a  sweet-scented  plant  called  Junyer- 
mannia  tuplenoideaf  and  that  the  crimson  stains  on  the  stones  are  produced  by  a  ve- 
getable named  Byssus  jolithutf  by  no  means  uncommon,  thus  characterised  by  Lio- 
nasus :  — *  The  Byssus  easily  betrays  itself  by  giving  the  stones,  to  which  it  adheres 
an  appearance  of  being  smeared  with  blood.  If  rubbed,  the  plant  yields  a  smell 
like  violets.' 

'*  Fortunately,  all  the  botanical  and  other  students,  of  the  days  of  St.  Winefired, 
were  monks,  who  knew  well  how  to  keep  their  own  counsel,  and  turn  their  know- 
ledge to  their  own  advantage. 

**  The  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  at  Shrewsbury,  was  honoured 
with  the  keeping  of  the  bones  of  St.  Winefred,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
were  removed  from  Gwytherin,  where  they  had  hitherto  rested. 

"  The  monks  at  Shrewsbury  were  very  unhappy  at  having  few  or  no  sacred  relics, 
such  as  brought  wealth  to  other  religious  establishments ;  and,  consequently,  they 
cast  about  in  their  minds  how  they  could  repair  this  deficiency.     It  happened  that 
a  monk  of  their  fraternity  was  seized  with  mental  derangement ;  the  brethren  ad- 
dressed prayers  to  Heaven  for  his  recovery,  and  begged  the  assistance  of  neighbour- 
ing monasteries,  among  the  rest  that  of  Chester.      In  compliance  with  this  request, 
the  monks  of  Chester  abbey  made  a  procession  in  their  church,  and  as  they  lay 
prostrate  before  the  altar,  singing  the  seven  psalms,  one  of  them,  Ralph  the  sub- 
prior,  '  a  man  of  a  very  simple  mind,'  fell  asleep  and  saw  in  a  vision  a  beautiful 
virgin,  who  told  him  to  go  to  the  fountain  of  Su  Winefreda  and  celebrate  mass  in 
her  church,  when  the  sick  brother  would  be  restored  to  health.      The  sub-prior,  not 
liking  to  disclose  his  vision,  kept  the  secret  forty  days ;  but  the  lm>ther  continuing 
ill,  he  at  length  got  the  better  of  his  ill-timed  timidity,  and  named  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him  in  sleep.     After  this,  mass  was  said  at  the  fountain,  and  the  monk 

*  Syeh,  i.  e.  dry,  and  nant,  a  hoUow,  a  brook. 
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recovered.  It  now  occurred  to  the  brothers  of  Shrewsbury,  that  the  bones  of  thi^ 
blessed  virgin  would  be  a  treasure,  which,  if  they  possessed,  would  render  their 
abbey   famous   over  the  world.       A   series  of  visions  of  *  grave  matrons,*    and 

*  splendid  youths  with  English  countenances,*  continued  to  encourage  the  idea  of 
applying  at  Gwytherin  for  the  desired  relics,  which  were  '  for  a  consideration  * 
procured,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  one  *  man  of  Belial,*  who  tried,  says  the 
legend,  to  prevent  their  being  moved :  gold,  however,  or  another  miracle,  silenced 
him,  and  the  negotiating  monks  repaired  to  the  spot  where  St.  Winefred's  body 
was  said  to  repose.  The  cemetery  was  held  in  great  reverence,  and  never  entered 
without  previous  prayer  :    *  Any  animal,*   says  the  prior  who  relates  these  facts, 

*  that  grazes  in  it,  immediately  drops  down  dead  ;  and  about  two  years  ago,  a  man 
endeavouring  to  cut  off  a  small  branch  of  the  holy  oak  which  grows  there,  that  he 
might  tie  his  shoes,  (which  after  that  country  fashion  were  made  of  raw  hide,)  with 
some  of  the  inner  bark,  had  soon  cause  to  repent  of  his  boldness.  His  axe  stuck  so 
fast  in  the  tree,  that  no  one  could  move  it ;  his  arm  became  stiff  and  immoveably 
fastened  to  the  handle ;  nor  could  he  obtain  relief  from  his  misery,  till  his 
parents  and  friends,  by  tears  and  prayers  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Winefred,  released 
him. 

**  No  sooner  were  the  monks  of  Shrewsbury  possessed  of  the  holy  bones,  than  mi- 
racles began  to  be  performed  by  them  —  at  every  hostel  where  they  reposed  the  sick 
were  cured ;  and  on  the  road  the  lame  and  blind  were  restored  merely  by  the 
virtue  of  her  passing  by.  The  elements  combined  to  show  her  honour,  and  the 
clouds  big  with  rain  which  threatened  to  descend  in  a  deluge,  paused  above  the 
heads  of  those  who  formed  the  procession  which  bore  the  relics  to  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  at  Shrewsbury,  and  did  not  burst  till  all  the  ceremony  was  over. 

**  After  all  this,  it  is  mortifying  to  find  that  the  blessed  St.  Winefred  never  ex- 
isted at  all«  nor  was  more  than  an  Undine,  a  thought,  a  name,  a  fairy  of  a  fountain  ! 
for  Gwenvrewy,  as  she  is  called  in  Welsh,  signifies  the  white  hill  water,  or  the  whit€ 
guihing  stream*,  meaning  the  o*erflowing  well,  which  Nature  formed  without  a 
miracle.  '* 

Glances  at  Life  in  City  and  Suburb.  By  Cornelius  Webbe, 
Author  of  "  Posthumous  Papers  of  a  Person  lately  about  Town,** 
"The  Man  about  Town,"  &c.  Second  Series.  Sherwood  and 
Bowjer,  137.  Strand.  1845. 

This  is  a  book  full  of  kindly  feeling,  gentle  thoughts,  and  benevolent 
suggestions.  Throughout  the  whole  volume  the  author  aims  at  as- 
sisting the  cause  of  the  lowly  and  the  humble,  and  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  poor.  As  a  specimen  of  his  style,  we  extract  the 
following.  The  speakers  are  endeavouring  to  describe  a  "dry" 
book  : — 

**  B.  Tragedians,  if  they  read  it,  leave  off  their  whey  fitces,  and  become  dry 
drolls. 

<*  A,   It  was  the  author  of  Liston*s  melancholy. 

**  B,  And  Charles  Kemble*s  taking  to  comedy. 

**  A,  Sir,  I  can  believe  that :  I  know  the  virtues  as  well  as  the  vices  of  the  work 
too  well  to  doubt  it.  As  another  instance  :  an  enemy  to  unions  of  all  kinds  has, 
for  twenty  years,  prevented  the  junction  of  two  convenient  canals,  by  obstinately 
keeping  this  book  in  his  library,  situated  midway  between  the  two  water-parties. 

**  B.  Oh,  that*s  nothing  !  A  publican,  owing  to  the  swampiness  of  his  ground, 
lust  all  his  skittle-players.  A  true  friend,  I  should  call  him,  recommended  him  to 
try  this  book  :  he  did  yesterday ;  and  to-day  he  has  had  re-painted  over  his  door, 
**  An  undeniably  dry  gpround  for  skittles  I ' 

*  In  Brittany,  the  fairy  of  a  fountain  is  called  Gwen^korrig,  or  Korrigwen, 
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•*  A,  A  man  who  carried  the  book  about  him  for  a  day  was  afflicted  with  a  dry 
cough  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

^  B,  The  toll- tickets  of  a  turnpike-road  in  Wales  are  printed  by  the  same  min 
who  reprinted  it.  The  London  hackney-coachmen  go  down  there,  take  a  ticket, 
drive  through  the  gate,  return,  and  are  dry  for  life. 

"  A.  A  man,  living  in  a  damp  house,  kept  a  copy  in  his  bedroom,  and  waked  In 
the  morning  in  a  fever. 

'*  B,  A  gardener  wrapped  in  a  water-melon  in  a  waste  sheet ;  and,  on  cutting  it 
open,  it  was  as  dusty  as  a  dried  poppy. 

*<  A,  They  cover  warehouses  for  dry  goods  with  it  instead  of  slates,  and  it  an- 
swers the  purpose  admirably. 

**  B»   A  hatter  makes  waterproof  beavers  by  pasting  an  inch  of  it  inside. 

**  A.   A  bunch  of  grapes,  bagged  in  it,  in  half  an  hour  became  raisins. 

**  B.  They  dry  grasses  for  winter  fodder  for  cattle,  by  reading  a  chapter  of  it 
through  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire. 

"  ^.   If  you  put  a  page  of  it  in  a  hayrick,  it  never  fires  from  damp. 

**  B,  A  cow,  milked  by  a  Welshwoman  who  had  merely  said  she  should  like  to 
read  it,  never  yielded  a  drop  of  milk  afterwards. 

<'A  Washerwomen  recite  a  passage  of  it  and  take  down  their  clothes — drj! 
They  have  sold  their  drying -grounds  in  consequence. 

*<  B.  Innkeepers  keep  the  book  in  one  of  their  bedrooms,  and  they  want  no 
warming-pans  in  the  rest. 

**  A,  Dry-nurses  find  it  the  shortest  method  of  weaning  children.  Two  sen- 
tences out  of  it  will  make  any  swaddled  young  gentleman  so  thoroughly  satisfied, 
that  he  will  decline  taking  in  his  afternoon  milk  as  usuaL*' 

Sketches  of  Life  and  Character^  taken  at  the  Police  Courts  Bow 
Street,  By  George  Hodder,  (Reporter  to  the  Morning  Herald.) 
With  Illustrations  by  Kenny  Meadows,  Leech,  Hine,  Hamerton, 
Henning,  and  Newman.  London  :  Sherwood  and  Bowyer,  137. 
Strand.  1845. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  state  the  object  of  the  writer  of  these 
sketches,  in  the  following  extract  from  his  preface  : — 

*'  The  object  of  the  writer  of  this  little  volume,  besides  that  of  a£fbrding  amuse- 
ment to  his  readers,  has  been  to  prove  that  the  inquiries  which  take  place  before 
Police  Magistrates  may  be  rendered  interesting  pictures  of  life.  Many  persons  have 
been  taught  to  look  upon  a  Police-court  as  an  arena  in  which  all  human  miseries 
are  exposed  —  a  terror-striking  place,  in  which  aught  but  the  wretchedness  of  life 
is  seldom  known,  —  a  gloomy  Tartarus,  of  which  it  might  be  said  — 

*'  *  All  mirth  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here  1* 

'*  True,  there  are  facts  disclosed  and  scenes  enacted  before  the  presiding  func- 
tionaries, which  human  nature  cannot  contemplate  without  sorrow ;  but  these  are 
not  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  exhibitions  of  folly  and  eccentricity,  calcu- 
lated to  produce  laughter  rather  than  pain  or  displeasure." 

Some  of  the  illustrations  are  capital.  Listead  of  entering  into  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  merits  of  the  work,  we  think  it  best  to  let  the 
author  speak  for  himself  in  the  following  specimen  of,  — 

"  THE  *  TWA-DOGS.' 

"  Upon  a  bonnie  day  in  June, 
When  wearing  thro*  the  afternoon, 
Twa  dogs,  that  were  na  thrang  at  hame, 
Forgather*d  ance  upon  a  time.  —  Buans. 

"  One  fine  summer's  day,  as  Justice  was  on  the  point  of  shutting  up  shop,  (at 
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five,  r.  M.)  an  elderly  gentleman,  named  Charles  Rtmsb,—- whose  furrowed  cheek 
indicated  that  the  iron  hand  of  time  Iiad  dealt  him  many  severe  blows, — was 
placed  at  the  bar  upon  a  charge  of  stealing  a  dog. 

*<  The  facts  of  the  case  were  briefly  these: — Mr.  Daniel  Livermead,  alias  Li- 
vermore,  cdias  Liversiege,  an  inhabitant  of  Feathers>court,  Dniry-lane,  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  female  dog,  which  he  valued,  and  his  wife  lost.  Mr.  Daniel  Liver- 
mead  was  a  journeyman  carpenter ;  and  about  three  weeks  previous  to  this  inves- 
tigation, Mrs.  Daniel  Livermead  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  dog  whilst  journeying 
with  her  husband's  dinner  to  his  place  of  business.  The  sagacious  animal,  finding 
that  the  contents  of  the  blue  bird's-eye  pocket-handkerchief  were  not  intended  for 
her,  *  took  to  her  heels ; '  and  she  was  not  seen  again  until  found  in  the  possession  of  a 
grey-headed  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Charles  Rymer.  This  honourable  mem- 
ber of  the  fraternity  of  dog<dealers  was  striving  to  sell  the  animal  for  3L  ;  when  a 
brother  of  Mr.  D.  L.  very  kindly  undertook  to  recommend  him  and  his  dog  to  a 
customer.  Mr.  Rymer  was  delighted  beyond  measure  at  such  glad  tidings ;  and 
away  he  went  to  the  house  of  the  said  *  customer,* — who  soon  made  his  appearance, 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Daniel  Livermead!  The  dog  was  immediately  claimed; 
Mrs.  D.  L.  was  pleased, — and  Mr.  Rymer  was  taken  before  the  magistrate,  to 
answer  to  the  present  complaint. 

"  The  loss  of  the  dog  was  proved  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Daniel  Livermead, 
Mr.  James  Livermead,  his  brother,  and  Mrs.  L.,  the  spouse  of  the  former ;  and 
whilst  they  were  narrating  the  history  of  the  dog  the  defendant  offered  no  intei^ 
ruption,  but  stood,  *  like  patience,*  in  a  drab  coat,  *  smiling  at  law,*  He  held  the 
animal  in  his  arms,  and  leered  at  the  functionary  on  the  bench,  as  much  as  to  say« 

*  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  one  magistrate  to  effect  a  separation.' 

**  *  Now  as  to  the  identity,*  said  the  magistrate,  addressing  the  complainant ; 

*  have  you  any  witness  to  prove  that  the  dog,  which  the  defendant  now  holds  in  his 
arms,  is  your  property  ?  * 

**  *  Will  your  worship  let  me  hinspect  the  hanimal  ?*  cried  a  saucy  young  dog- 
fancier  jumping  into  the  box. 

'*  The  dog  was  <  presented,*  as  they  say  at  Court ;  but  she  was  not  suffered  to 
lick  the  hand  of  the  gentleman  whose  business  it  was  to  *  hinspect '  her.  —  *  Just  gi* 
me  hold  on  her,  will  you? '  said  the  identifier,  addressing  the  defendant  —  *  Not  if 
I  knows  it,*  was  the  cool  reply. — *  *Taint  o*  no  consekence/  said  Nimble' (such  we 
understood  to  be  his  name,)  '  I  know  that  there's  the  hanimal  that  was  in  the  *abit 
of  coming  in  and  out  o*  my  place  at  meal-time — ain't  you,  Dido?*  A  gentle 
wagging  oS  the  tail  was  Dido's  reply. 

**  Magistrate.  — A  sensible  dog  !  — (To  the  complainant)  How  did  you  get  it, 
sir? 

"  Complainant. — How  did  I  get  it! — Why  I  bought  her,  about  six  months 
Ago*  your  worship. 

**  Magistrate.  —  Oh  !  she  was  as  big  then,  I  suppose,  as  she  is  now  ? 

**  Mr.  Nimble.  — Well,  yer  worship,  I  don't  know  but  what  she  were.  Tho'  to 
speak  the  naked  truth,  she*s  rayther  fatter  than  when  Dan'l  Livermead  had  her. 
But  howsomever,  I'm  sartin  sure  that's  the  'dentical  dog ;  and  I  ought  to  know,  as 
took  out  her  'sucking  teeth.*  So  saying,  Mr.  Nimble  was  about  to  survey  the 
interior  of  Dido*s  mouth  ;  but  the  animal  growled  at  him,  as  if  she  wished  him  to 
understand  that,  although  she  had  been  deprived  of  her  *  suckers,*  she  still  retained 
her  incisors. 

*<  This  was  the  complainant's  case. 

"  '  Now  the  dog '  (like  inmiortal  Launee^t)  *  all  this  time  sheds  not  a  tear  nor 
speaks  a  word,'  but  as  the  commencement  of  the  defence  was  the  signal  for  the  en- 
trance of  *  three  or  four  gentleman-like  dogs,*  she  forthwith  broke  the  peace 
most  unceremoniously,  and  the  defendant  had  some  difficulty  in  calling  her  to 
order. 

**  A  son  of  Mr.  Cliarles  Rymer  then  stated  that  the  dog  in  question  was  his 
fiiither*s  lawful  property, — that  it  was  given  to  him  about  three  months  ago  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  now  in  court,  —  and  that  the  animal's  mother  was  outside  in 
the  yard. 
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«  <  Indeed ! '  said  his  worship ;  *  let  us  see  the  mother';  perhaps  there  is  t 
likeness.* 

"  The  mother  of  Dido  was  accordingly  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  magis- 
trate ;  and  a  small  hamper  was  placed  on  the  floor,  which,  upon  being  opened, 
proved  to  contain  a  litter  of  Didones,  younger  than  the  dog  at  present  in  custodj. 
The  maternal  parent  was  suffered  to  run  about  the  court,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
ascertained  whether  she  would  recognise  a  lost  child  in  the  dog  which  Mr.  Rymer 
still  tightly  embraced.  *  Here  !  Fan  !  Dido !  *  cried  the  owner  of  Fan  and  tbe 
hamper  of  pups.  Dido  made  no  answer ;  but  Fan,  neglecting  her  squealing  off- 
spring for  a  time,  frisked  and  jumped  about  the  court,  poking  her  nose  into  'all 
manner  of  places,'  but  finding  nothing  upon  the  floor  more  palatable  than  goote- 
quills  and  chloride  of  lime,  £e  at  length  lighted  upon  the  lawyers*  table.  Seizing 
a  brief^  which  had  been  accidentally  1&  there,  the  dog  opened  it  so  expeditiously 
that  it  was  evident  she  expected  to  meet  with  something  suitable  to  her  taste ! 

**  Everybody  laughed  at  the  simplicity  of  the  disappointed  animal ;  and  tbe 
magistrate  exclaimed,  •— <  Ah  !  she  was  never  in  a  police-oflice  before.  Here,  Fan ! 
Fan  I  A  handsome  dog,  —  and  what  pretty  pups  1  You  will  get  something  for 
those  pups.* 

"  The  owner  assured  the  magistrate  that  they  were  already  disposed  of.  He 
was  then  sworn;  and  he  stated,  *on  his  word  as  a  gentleman,*  that  Dido  was  a 
veritable  chip  of  the  same  block  as  the  pups  which  his  worship  so  much  admired ; 
and  that  she  was  bom  on  the  8th  July,  1840,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
dog  was  a  valuable  one,  belonging  to  the  King  Charles  breed,  and  he  (the  witness) 
had  given  it  to  the  defendant 

**  The  magistrate  said  that  after  such  evidence  he  should  dismiss  the  complaint, 
being  of  opinion  that  Dido  was  the  property  of  the  accused. 

'*  The  contending  parties  left  the  court,  vowing  vengeance  against  each  other ; 
and  the  dogs  growled,  as  if  they  had  a  *  bone  of  contention '  t>etween  them.** 

The  London  Medical  Directory ,  1845.  Containing  the  Name, 
Address,  Qualification^  Official  Appointments,  Honorary  Dis- 
tinctions,  and  Literary  Productions  of  every  Physician,  Surgeon, 
and  General  Practitioner  resident  in  London,  John  Churchill, 
Princes  Street,  Soho. 

This  seems  to  be  a  useful  little  book.  Some  such  book  was  wanted, 
and  at  any  rate  this  is  a  good  beginning  to  a  publication  which  we  do 
not  doubt  will  gradually  reach  a  point  of  perfection  when  it  may  be 
(|Uoted  as  an  authority. 

The  Trapper's  Bride :  a  Tale  of  the  Rochy  Mountains,  With 
The  Rose  of  Ouisconsin,  Indian  Tales,  By  Percy  B.  St.  John. 
London:  John  Mortimer,  Adelaide  Street.  1845. 

It  was  a  bold  undertaking  in  Mr.  St.  John  to  take  up  a  subject  which 
Cooper  seemed  to  have  exhausted  ;  and  it  is  no  slight  merit  to  have 
produced  a  tale  which,  even  after  the  vivid  and  graphic  scenes  of  the 
American  novelist,  is  interesting  and  exciting.  The  present  little 
book  consists  of  two  slight  tales,  which  lead  the  reader  to  desire  that 
the  author  would  write  more  on  the  same  subject,  and  this  is  as  high 
praise  as  he  can  desire.  In  order  to  do  justice  to  him,  we  present 
our  readers  with  the  following  extracts,  as  specimens  of  his  style  and 
matter.    We  should  premise  that  the  author  states  in  his  preface,  that 
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*'  a  residence  in  the  wilds  of  America,  in  the  backwoods  of  Texas, 
and  much  studj,  have  rendered  him  familiar  with  the  scenes  and 
habits  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  illustrate." 
Free  Trade  in  the  Rockj  Mountains  : — 

"  The  Indian  girl  is  sold,  perhaps  for  a  dozen  horses,  perhaps  for  one,  by  those  to 
whom  these  things  are  vast  increase  of  worldly  possessions." 

Native  aristocracy  of  Oregon  : — 

*'  Near  the  gate,  seated  upon  mats,  and  smoking  their  long  pipes,  with  a  view  to 
digesting  the  very  rough  breakfast  they  had  just  consumed,  were  two  men  in  the 
garb  of  Indian  chiefs.  Their  mocassins  were  of  the  most  elegant  and  received 
fashion,  being  profusely  ornamented  with  beads  and  porcupine-quills;  their  trousers 
were  of  prepared  deer- skin,  fringed  from  hip  to  ankle,  while  their  handsome  hunt- 
ing shirts,  of  the  same  material,  with  sleeves  also  fringed  on  the  elbow-seam  from 
the  wrist  to  the  shoulder,  and  garnished  with  figures  made  of  porcupine-quills  of 
various  colours,  gave  them  altogether  a  most  dashing  and  striking  appearance. 
These  were  the  brothers  Bent,  the  monarchs  of  all  they  surveyed,  and  true  chiefs 
within  the  whole  district  commanded  by  the  fort." 

Substitute  for  a  lucifer  match': — 

"  Placing  a  small  piece  of  cotton  in  his  rifle  with  a  charge  of  loose  powder,  and 
having  collected  a  handful  of  dry  leaves,'  he  discharged  the  gun  towards  the  ground. 
The. cotton  was  thus  inflamed,  and,  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  the 
hunter  moved  the  whole  mass  backwards  and  forwards,  producing  as  much  quick 
motion  in  the  wind  as  pcxssible.  A  blaze  ensued,  the  leaves  were  deposited  on  the 
ground,  and  a  few  chips  of  wood  placed  gently  over  them.  Stick  by  stick,  Pierre 
increased  the  body  of  the  fire,  until  a  goodly  flame  rose  within  the  old  willow 
grove,  the  spruce-boughs  and  other  fuel  crackling  merrily  in  that  unfrequented 
spot" 

The  natives : — 

**  The  Eutaws,  Utaws,  or  Yutaws,  a  brave  race  numbering  from  eight  to  ten 
thousand  souls,  dwell  in  their  native  hills,  where  they  raise  mules,  horses,  and  sheep^ 
cultivate  com  and  beans,  hunt  the  beaver,  and  manufacture  woollen  blankets  with  a 
darning-needle.  Though  nominally  at  peace  with  the  Mexicans  and  Americans,  yet 
do  they  not  hesitate  to  plunder  and  lay  them  under  contribution  whenever  an  op- 
portunity occurs,  that  is,  whenever  their  numbers  considerably  outvie  those  of  the 
whites  or  Spaniards.' 


»» 


The  Ojibbeway  Indians  have  made  the  following  picture  of  extem- 
pore dwelling-houses,  exempt  from  rates  and  taxes,  tolerably  familiar 
to  many  persons  in  this  country  :  — 

**  The  wigwam  was  warm  and  neat  Conical  in  its  shape,  and  supported  by  se- 
veral sturdy  poles,  outside  composed  of  huge  buffalo-hides,  within  it  was  wholly 
lined  with  the  furred  skin  of  various  mountain  animals.  Guns,  spears,  axes,  knives 
hung  from  pegs  protruding  from  the  cross  beam,  while  in  the  centre  a  steaming 
caldron  was  suspended  over  a  sparkling  fire.  The  whole  was  calculated  to  awake 
pleasant  sensations  in  the  human  mind,  but  chiefly  the  meal  which  the  lovely 
Moama  was  busily  preparing.  Before  Pierre  was  spread  a  clean  mat,  on  which  two 
bowls,  as  many  horn  spoons,  and  a  couple  of  knives  were  laid,  while,  curling  round 
his  head,  and,  despite  every  effort  to  prevent  it,  creeping  within  his  nostrils,  entering 
his  mouth,  and  awakening  the  anxiously  awaiting  ministers  of  the  interior,  rose  the 
strong  odour  of  an  Indian  stew,  in  which  the  quantity  and  variety  of  the  ingre- 
dients were  not  the  only  attraction.'* 
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It  is  difficult  to  extract  any  passage  from  "  The  Rose  of  Ouisconsin  " 
without  doing  injustice  to  the  author ;  the  tale  is  short,  and  will  not 
bear  abridgement.  We  take  the  following,  not  as  the  best  passage, 
but  as  the  one  which  will  best  bear  to  be  separated  from  the  story: — 

**  Every  white  man  had  a  rifle,  every  Indian  a  fusil,  while  all  were  abundantly 
supplied  with  powder  and  lead.  Entering  their  several  crafts,  the  whole  party 
pushed  out  into  the  lake,  the  periagua  taking  the  lead.  Rapid  was  now  the  pro- 
gress of  this  little  host  of  hardy  spirits,  bent  on  an  errand  of  very  questionable  cha- 
racter; for  though  an  anxious  desire  to  rescue  the  fair  Tuscarora  was  a  very  strong 
motive  in  the  breast  of  Harry,  still  vengeance  was  very  far  from  asleep.  In  no  case 
could  such  a  feeling  be  less  blamable  than  when  experienced  towards  the  murderer 
of  a  roan's  parents,  yet  never  could  it  be  wholly  excused.  However,  we  are  not 
describing  men  as  they  should  be,  but  recording  a  narrative  of  American  border  life 
in  the  last  century,  when  the  Indians  were  scarcely  considered  human  creatures, 
and  when  to  slay  and  exterminate  the  red-skins  was  the  glory  of  most  white  men ; 
when  a  little  before  venerable  patriarchs  offered  rewards  for  scalps,  and  when  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  assembled  at  Boston  connived  at  the  murder 
of  Miantonnimoh ! 

'*  For  some  time  the  progress  of  the  party  continued  unabated,  and  then  suddenly 
slackened.  The  sound  of  the  fall  of  Sycamore  Creek  explained  the  cause  to  Harrj. 
They  were  near  the  enemies'  camp.  A  halt  took  place,  and,  the  whole  crowding 
together,  young  Folthorpe  sternly  recapitulated  a  fact  he  had  formerly  impressed 
upon  the  Indians  and  white  men.  The  Sioux  were  to  be  taken  alive  if  possible, 
and  no  woman  or  child  was  to  be  slain,  on  pain  of  death  to  the  wrong-doer.  A  hur- 
ried assent  being  given,  they  then  divided ;  Edward  Fulton  and  the  l^lnnebsgs 
taking  the  rear,  while  Harry  and  the  Tuscaroras  landed,  and  made,  under  their 
leader's  guidance,  way  in  the  direction  of  his  morning  post.  Walking  in  Indian 
file,  dead  silence  was  preserved,  and  the  edge  of  the  creek  reached  without  the 
slightest  interruption.     They  now  halted  a  moment  for  Harry  to  reconnoitre. 

**  The  clouds  had  passed  away  from  the  sky,  and,  though  there  was  yet  no  moon, 
still  the  stars  twinkled  faintly,  and  shed  a  dim  light.  Harry  hesitated  but  a  mo- 
ment, then,  stooping  low,  motioned  for  all  to  follow.  Each  man  obeyed,  holding 
his  breath  and  clutching  his  ready  fire-arms.  The  young  hunter  soon  reached  the 
tree  before  mentioned.  As  he  suspected,  it  was  so  arranged  as  to  facilitate  the 
crossing  of  the  creek.  Creeping  along  slowly  and  methodically,  and  pausing  each  mo- 
ment to  listen  for  any  sound  which  should  betray  the  awakening  of  the  Sioux  watch- 
dogs, Harry  presently  reached  the  opposite  side,  and  with  ease  descended  the  notched 
tree.  In  a  few  minutes  more  the  whole  party  were  congregated  in  the  little  cove 
where  Mid- day  Sun  had  first  been  discovered  by  the  white  hunter.  Still  not  a 
sound  was  heard  from  the  wigwams  of  their  enemies;  and  Harry  began  to  hope 
that  the  capture  of  Red  Hand,  and  the  rescue  of  the  Rose  of  Ouisconsin,  might  be 
effected  without  bloodshed. 

*'  The  Tuscarora  chief  now  took  the  lead,  with  Harry  at  his  side,  all  crawling  on 
the  ground  upon  tlieir  knees,  and  dragging  the  guns  in  their  right  hand.  The  sur- 
face of  the  prairie  between  the  wood  and  the  wigwams  was  soft  and  velvety,  and 
admitted  of  progress  being  made  with  scarcely  any  perceptible  noise.  In  this  man- 
ner the  rude  stockade  of  the  Sioux  village  was  reached.  Still  not  a  sound  was  heard 
from  within.  By  crossing  the  little  plain  diagonally,  one  of  the  entrances  of  the  vil- 
lage  had  been  gained  —  a  considerable  advantage,  as  it  enabled  the  party  to  avoid 
the  noise  which  must  have  been  made  while  creeping  round  the  outer  wall.  Harry 
now  raised  his  finger  in  sign  of  utter  silence,  and  then  alone  entered  the  Sioux  camp. 

'*  Rounding  the  corner  of  the  stockade,  still  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  the  young 
hunter  found  himself  at  the  upper  end  of  a  double  row  of  wigwams,  terminating  in 
a  small  open  space,  where  burnt  the  low  embers  of  a  fire  near  a  stout  upright  post, 
as  Harry  supposed  it  to  be.  On  crept  the  white  hero,  he&iuting  to  give  the  signal 
for  the  onslaught,  a  sickening  feeling  coming  over  his  soul  as  he  thought  how  aooo 
that  breathless  stillness  would  be  changed  to  whooping  yells,  cries  of  death,  the 
shout  of  victory,  and  the  despairing  groans  of  the  vanquished.      On  therefore  be 
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went,  making  for  the  centre  fire,  and  often  pausing  to  listen  for  the  least  sound ;  his 
eyes  for  some  minutes  had  been  fixed  suspiciously  on  what  he  had  at  first  taken  for 
a  post.  He  pauses,  takes  a  long  breath,  clutches  his  rifle  and  knife.  It  is  an  In- 
dian, lib  face  turned  directly  towards  him,  and  though,  for  fear  of  betraying  himself, 
he  dares  not  raise  his  head  too  high,  he  feels  that  his  hot  eyeballs  are  glaring  full 
upon  him.  Harry  sank  slowly  upon  the  ground,  in  the  posture  of  a  log,  keeping 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  red-skin,  and  striving  to  still  the  loud  beating  of  his  heart 
It  was  a  fearful  moment  Harry  felt  himself  discovered,  and  in  the  power  of  the 
Indian,  upon  whopa  the  moon  just  risen  was  now  shining  in  all  her  brilliance. 
Still  he  stirred  not  At  length,  however,  the  figure  moved,  and  exhibited  his  pro- 
file to  the  light,  in  the  act  of  turning  round,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  low  half- 
silent  laugh  of  the  wild  American  savage  smote  upon  Harry*s  ear  ^^  next  instant, 
gently,  the  hunter  stood  beside  the  Dancing  Bear. 

"  Hist  1  *  exclaimed  Harry,  in  a  whisper ;  '  shall  we  call  in  our  men  ?  *    The  Win- 
nebag  answered,  in  a  voice  sweet  in  its  low  melancholy,  *  Too  late ;  Sioux  gone.*  ** 

A  PRETTY-LOOKING  little  book,  under  the  title  of  " Dawn  hlandy"" 
has  been  sent  to  us  in  a  green  cover,  and  with  a  gold  frontispiece.  It 
looked  very  much,  at  first  sight,  like  a  book  of  poetry,  and  we  felt 
that  instinctive  alarm  which,  from  long  experience  in  such  matters, 
usually  assails  us  on  such  occasions.  But  on  examining  the  gold 
letters  more  closely,  we  made  out  that  it  was  "  a  Tale,  by  H.  Mar- 
tineau."  On  referring  to  the  title  page,  we  ascertained  that  it  was 
"  written  for  the  National  Anti-Corn  Law  Bazaar."  Hie  figure  of  a 
black -looking  old  gentleman,  dressed  in  a  plantain  leaf,  and  a  young 
lady  of  the  same  colour,  with  half  a  ditto,  who,  we  at  first  supposed, 
was  poetically  placed  in  nubibus,  but  who,  on  closer  examination,  we 
found  to  be  only  m  nudisy  led  us  to  suppose  that  the  stoiy  was  to  be 
a  romantic  one ;  but  little  did  we  know  of  the  consummate  art  with 
which  Miss  Martineau  insinuates  her  political  economy  among  the 
millions!  The  book  turned  out  to  be  a  treatise  on  Free  Trade! 
written,  as  the  lady  informs  us,  as  "  her  offering "  to  the  Bazaar  of  the 
National  An ti -Corn  Law  League. 

As  Miss  Martineau  has  acquired  a  notoriety  as  a  political  and  sta- 
tistical writer  hardly  less  than  her  fame  as  a  Mesmerist,  it  was 
not  without  some  curiosity  that  we  sat  down  to  peruse  the  book, 
thinking  that  some  phenotnena,  politico-economic  or  mesmeric  might 
be  exhibited,  worthy  the  attention  of  the  curious.  We  confess  that 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  we  toiled  through  the  serio- 
comic tale,  short  as  it  is ;  but,  determined  to  fulfil  our  task,  we  waded 
through  all  the  twaddle  with  a  patient  assiduity  and  a  power  of  en- 
durance worthy  of  a  prize  from  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League ;  and  at 
last  we  arrived — oh  !  how  happily! — at  the  end ;  and  when  we  got 
there,  we  found  ourselves  as  far  advanced,  in  respect  to  the  object  of 
the  work,  as  we  were  at  the  beginning.  We  are  fully  ready  to  admit 
that  Miss  Martineau  intended  this  publication  to  be  a  most  powerful 
auxiliary  to  the  efforts  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  to  bring  about 
that  millennium  of  Free  Trade,  of  which  the  lady,  —  albeit  that  such 
subjects  are  not  the  studies  that  ladies  are  usually  prone  to  devote 
themselves  to, — is  so  determined  a  champion. 

We  say  that  we  have  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  lady's  intention ; 
but  a  more  miserable  piece  of  nonsense,  we  are  bound  in  truth  to  say^ 
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it  DeTO*  was  our  lot  to  pemse.  The  whole  that  Miss  Martmean^a 
"  Oflrering"  proTcs, — if  it  proves  any  tiling  more  than  her  inct- 
pabUitj  to  nnderstand  what  the  question  is  between  the  adYocatee 
and  the  opponents  of  Free  Trade, — is,  that  it  is  adTantageoos  f(Hr 
one  coontrj  to  trade  with  another  for  the  productions  and  manufac- 
tures whidi  each  wants  of  the  other :  but  who  doubts  this  ?  The 
world  does  not  want  a  treatise  from  Miss  Martineaa  to  prove  a  truth 
which  all  the  world  acknowledges.  But  what  Miss  Mardneau  has  to 
prove,  and  which  she  does  not  attempt  to  prove,  is,  that  it  is  advan- 
tageoos  for  this  country  to  employ  the  popnlaticm  of  other  countries 
to  do  that  which  our  own  population  can  do  for  themselves ;  and  more 
than  that,  she  has  to  show  how  the  population  of  this  heavily  taxed 
country  can  compete  in  its  productions  and  manufiictureswith  the  popu- 
lation of  lightly  taxed  countries,  and  afford  to  sell  the  produce  of  their 
labour  at  the  same  low  prices  as  those  whidi  exist  where  large  taxatioD 
does  not  greatly  enhance  the  prices  of  conunodides.  But  this  is 
not  a  fit  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  such  a  subject ;  besides,  we 
cannot  consider  it  fair  to  the  lady  to  presume  that  she  has  nothing 
more  to  say  than  she  has  said  in  this  most  dull  and  nonsenacal  book, 
as  it  is  evident  that  the  lady  has  written  it  in  a  state  of  mesmeric 
coma. 

We  must  consider  it  therefore  as  a  case  of  phreno-mesmerism,  in 
which  the  self-operator  has  entirely  failed  to  excite  the  appropriate 
organs ;  that,  in  short,  she  has  mistaken  the  bump ;  and  instead  of 
developing  the  cerebral  division  of  **  Free  Trade,"  she  has  exhibited 
in  very  great  perfection  the  organ  of  "twaddle." 


MAYNOOTH. 

A  PASLiAMENTABT  paper  has  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons  respecting  Maynooth  College,  which,  as  a  document  eman- 
ating from  authority,  we  reprint  in  an  abridged  form  for  the  inform- 
ation of  the  readers  of  the  Magazine. 

From  this  paper  it  appears,  that  the  sums  voted  by  parliament 
towards  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Collie  at  Maynooth 
amounted,  in  1841,  1842,  and  184^,  to  8928/.  for  each  year;  the 
average  number  of  students  having  been,  in  1841,  427 ;  1842,  425 ; 
and  in  1843,  433.  The  average  number  of  students  annually  ad- 
mitted in  1841,  1842,  and  1843,  are  86  ;  the  average  number  of 
students  who  have  annually  left  the  college  within  the  same  period, 
86 ;  and  the  average  number  of  the  latter  who  are  in  holy  orders,  66. 

The  parliamentary  vote  of  8928/.  is  charged  with  the  maintenance 
of  250  students.   All  the  other  students  in  the  collie  are  maintained 
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at  their  own  expense,  except  a  few  who  enjoy  the  benefit  of  private 
or  family  foundations.  When,  as  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  the 
merits  of  two  candidates,  and  their  claims  to  a  free  place  in  the  esta- 
blishment, appear  to  their  bishop  to  be  nearly  equal,  he  adjudges 
them  an  equal  portion  of  one  free  place,  in  which  case  each  is  required 
to  pay  one  half  of  the  ordinary  pension. 

The  sum  allowed  out  of  the  parliamentary  vote  for  the  support  of 
the  250  students  charged  therein,  including,  with  the  alimentary 
maintenance,  the  general  heating,  lighting,  and  repairs  of  the  college, 
is  23/.  per  annum.  The  estimate  for  1841,  1842,  and  1843  (the  same 
for  each  year),  of  the  charge  of  the  said  Roman  Catholic  college 
amounted,  as  already  mentioned,  to  the  sum  of  8928/.,  which  was 
voted  in  a  committe  of  supply  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Of  this 
sum  57501.  was  appropriated  to  the  subsistence,  including  commons, 
coals,  candles,  furniture,  repairs,  &c.,  of  250  students,  at  23/.  each ; 
425/.  to  commons  for  17  masters,  at  25/.  each;  1 100/.  to  commons 
and  allowance  for  20  scholars  in  the  Dunboyne  establishment,  at  55/. 
each  ;  2572/.  to  salaries,  including  that  of  the  president,  at  326/.,  that 
of  the  vice-president,  at  150/. ;  that  of  the  senior  dean,  at  122/.; 
that  of  the  junior  dean,  at  112/. ;  that  of  the  second  junior  dean, 
at  112/.;  that  of  tlie  prefect  of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment,  at 
142/. ;  that  of  the  bursar,  at  122/. ;  those  of  three  professors  of 
theology,  at  122/.  each  (366/.  altogether) ;  that  of  a  professor  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  Hebrew,  at  122/. ;  that  of  a  professor 
of  mathematics,  at  112/. ;  that  of  a  professor  of  logic,  metaphysics, 
and  ethics,  at  112/.;  that  of  a  professor  of  rhetoric,  at  112/.; 
that  of  a  professor  of  humanity,  at  112/.;  that  of  a  professor  of 
English  elocution  and  French,  at  112/. ;  and  that  of  a  professor  of 
the  Irish  language,  at  1 12/. ;  to  the  salaiy  of  the  secretary  of  the 
trustees  and  treasurer,  at  73/.  lOs, ;  the  physician,  at  52/.  10;. ;  and 
the  apothecary,  at  200/. 

The  wages  altogether  amounted  to  279/.,  including  those  of  the 
cook,  at  40/. ;  the  butler,  at  18/.  12^. ;  four  servants,  at  12/,  12^. 
each ;  12  servants,  at  9/.  6s.  each ;  and  8  servants,  at  7L  Ss.  each. 
This  makes  a  gross  total  of  10,126/.,  from  which,  however,  was  de- 
ducted the  sum  of  1,193/.,  consisting  partly  of  the  rent  of  the  Dun- 
boyne estate  (454/.),  and  partly  of  the  fees  of  admission  from  students 
(744/.). 

Tlic  number  of  students  actually  at  the  present  moment  within  the 
walls  of  Maynooth  College  amounts  to  438,  all  of  whose  names  are 
given  at  length.  They  are  all,  generally  speaking,  young  men, 
varying  in  age  from  18  to  35. 

It  appears  that  the  annnal  vacations  ordinarily  extend  from  July  1. 
to  August  25.  The  time  actually  granted  in  1842  and  1843  did  not 
exceed  these  limits  ;  but  in  1844  the  vacation  was  prolonged  till  the 
let  of  September,  and  moreover  no  student  was  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  college  during  that  period,  although  usually  all  are  allowed, 
and  many  prefer,  to  remain  during  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the 
vacation.  The  cause  of  this  departure  from  the  usual  course  was, 
tliat  in  consequence  of  the  increased  price  of  provisions,  and  the  con- 
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sequent  inadequacy  of  the  college  income  to  meet  the  necessary  de- 
mands upon  it,  a  heavy  debt  had  gradually  been  accumulated,  and 
was  still  on  the  increase.  The  trustees,  after  attempting  in  vain 
other  means  of  liquidating  the  debt,  or  at  least  preventing  its  further 
accumulation,  had  recourse,  amongst  other  retrenchments,  to  a  pro- 
longed and  compulsory  vacation,  as  a  means  of  diminishing  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  college. 

With  respect  to  the  expression  of  public  opinion  on  the  Bill  now 
before  Parliament,  we  learn  from  the  24th  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Petitions,  that  8758  petitions  against  the  Bill  have  been  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  signed  by  1,106,772  persons.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  these  1,106,772  persons  exceed  the  aggregate  number 
of  electors  on  the  registries  of  all  the  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs 
in  Great  Britain ;  and  that  they  represent  in  numerical  force  more 
than  l-18th  part  of  the  population  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 
Amongst  the  petitions  recently  presented,  may  be  mentioned  one  from 
the  minister,  elders,  and  deacons  of  the  Free  Church  at  Cardross ;  one 
from  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  of  Bishop  Wilton,  Yorkshire ;  one 
from  the  vicar,  churchwardens,  and  inhabitants  of  Stockland  parish, 
Bristol ;  one  from  the  minister  of  Llanerelymedd  and  Coedana,  and 
his  parishioners  of  all  denominations,  in  the  county  of  Anglesey  and 
diocese  of  Bangor  ;  one  from  the  curate,  &c.  of  Bsington,  Devon ; 
one  from  the  rector,  churchwardens,  and  inhabitants  of  Melmerby,  in 
the  county  of  Cumberland ;  one  from  154  adherents  of  the  PlstabUshed 
Churcli  of  Scotland,  besides  several  from  Welsh  Calvinistic  Method- 
ists and  other  respectable  Dissenting  bodies. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons .by  a  majority  of  147 ;  the  numbers  being  323  for,  and  176 
against  the  bill. 

The  third  reading  was  carried  on  the  21st  of  May,  by  a  majority 
of  133 ;  the  numbers  being  317  for,  and  184  against  the  bill. 

After  the  third  reading  was  carried,  the  following  modifying  clause 
was  proposed  by  IVIr.  T.  Duncombe :  — 

"  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  powers  and  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  not  continue  and  be  in  force  longer  than  the  Ist  of  August,  1848, 
and  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  session  of  Parliament." 

The  numbers  were  —  For  the  clause  145,  against  it  243  ;  majority 
against  the  clause  98. 

The  Bill  was  then  passed.  The  next  step  is  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill  in  the  House  of  I^ords,  where  it  will  have  to  pass  through  an 
ordeal  not  less  trying  than  in  the  Commons. 
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THE  LATE  THOMAS  HOOD. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  paper,  we  have  inserted  some  extracts  from 
the  Literary  GazettCy  and  from  the  Atheneeum,  relating  to  the  author 
whose  melaiicholy  decease  has  given  rise  to  the  present  tribute  of 
respect  and  admiration. 

We  might  multiply  such  instances  of  laudatory  notices  cui  infi^ 
nitum.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  death  and  the  circumstances  of 
so  distinguished  a  member  of  the  republic  of  letters,  affords  a  fit 
opportunity  for  some  serious  observations  on  the  general  subject  of 
the  state  of  literature  in  this  country,  which  may  be  advantageously 
advanced  on  the  present  occasion.  But  first,  we  must  rescue  the 
memory  of  Thomas  Hood  from  a  slight  which  has  been  cast  on  it  by 
some  who  have  lightly  considered,  or  hastily  written,  on  the  character 
of  his  literary  compositions. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Hood  misdirected  and  wasted  his  talents 
by  applying  them  to  subjects  of  a  light  and  frivolous  character ;  that 
he  was  a  joke-hunter  instead  of  an  instructor,  more  eager  to  make  a 
pun  than  to  point  a  moral.  In  a  word,  instead  of  being  a  didactic 
teacher,  he  was  merely  a  facetious  writer. 

We  readily  admit  that  the  character  of  Mr.  Hood's  writings  was 
fun  and  laughter,  and  that,  as  a  writer,  he  was  a  most  facetious  one  ; 
but  we  deny  that  laughter  was  his  only  object.  He  amused  the  mul- 
titude in  order  to  attract  their  attention  ;  his  aim  was  to  make  man- 
kind wiser,  better,  happier;  and  he  made  use  of  his  wit  and  his 
humour  as  vehicles  wherewith  to  convey  liis  wholesome  and  more 
lasting  lessons  of  morality.  The  light  laugh  passed  away,  but  the 
solid  truth  remained.  Thus  many  imbibed  lessons  of  kindness  and 
charity,  who  would  have  turned  away  from  the  inculcator  of  prin- 
ciples presented  with  a  serious  aspect.  In  truth.  Hood  was  most 
serious  in  his  purpose  when  he  was  most  comic  in  his  manner.  He 
eschewed  gravity,  as  runners  in  a  race  throw  off*  the  heavy  articles  of 
their  apparel ;  and  the  light  clothing  of  his  thoughts  enabled  them  to 
be  wafted  into  places  where  precepts  in  a  heavier  dress  would  have 
failed  to  penetrate.  Nothing  better  exemplifies  tliis  than  his  '*  Song 
of  the  Shirt." 

The  hardships  inflicted  on  a  large  and  industrious  portion  of  the 
community  was  a  flagrant  oppression  ;  profound  thinkers  condemned 
it ;  elaborate  writers  dissected  it ;  enlightened  humanity  deplored  it ; 
but  it  was  not  until  Hood  popularised  the  exposure  of  the  wrong, 
that  the  public,  with  one  voice,  expressed  its  determination  to  put  it 
down.  The  comicality  of  this  moral  philippic  was  the  secret  of  its 
success.  It  was  the  bitter-sweet  of  the  composition  that  tickled  the 
palate  of  the  public ;  people  tasted  the  intellectual  food,  and  those 
who  had  resisted  the  injunctions  of  even  Holy  Writ,  were  roused  to 
their  sensibilities  by  epigrammatic  couplets.     This  was  Hood's  excel* 
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Icnce  ;  be  knew  his  public  ;  be  looked  straight  to  his  mark ;  his 
object  was  to  produce  the  effect;  a  thousand  writers  might  hare 
chosen  a  thousand  different  ways  to  do  it ;  he  chose  the  right  one  ; 
and  the  proof  of  his  judgment  is  the  success  of  his  hit ;  —  he  struck 
the  right  nail  right  on  the  head,  and  drove  it  home  at  a  single 
blow. 

Hood  was  not  a  voluminous  writer ;  if  his  works  are  to  be  measured 
by  the  foot  rule,  he  will  fall  short  of  many  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  epigrams  are  not  bulky ;  that  their  brevity  is  their  merit ; 
and  that  two  and  forty  sixpences  go  to  a  guinea.  —  Hood  has  ex- 
pressed, in  many  a  pithy  sentence,  that  which,  with  a  little  profes- 
sional dexterity,  might  be  diluted  into  an  essay.  But  he  did  not 
seek  to  fill  volumes,  but  to  fill  minds.  His  endeavour  was  to  pern- 
micanise  ideas,  as  the  North-pole  explorers  did  provisions,  that 
they  might  be  carried  about  the  easier.  He  was  an  intellectual  con- 
densing-engine  of  vaporish  imaginings  into  solid  apothegms.  The 
original  bent  of  his  genius,  perhaps,  was  towards  the  discursive  and 
the  desultory ;  —  he  possessed  such  a  richness  of  imagination,  that  he 
could  afford  to  be  profuse  where  others  were  obliged  to  be  thrifiy  of 
their  resources ;  but  he  could  control  at  will  the  exuberance  of  his 
fancy  to  strengthen  the  energy  of  his  wit :  —  this  faculty  is  rare ;  it 
is  more  than  a  tact ;  it  is  a  power. 

It  has  been  said  that  that  man  is  a  benefactor  to  his  country  who 
has  caused  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before. 
If  this  is  true  physically,  it  is  not  less  so  morally ;  and  in  this  sense 
Hood  was,  in  no  slight  degree,  a  benefactor  to  his  country,  for  he  has 
caused  a  multitude  of  good  thoughts  to  spring  up  where  few  existed 
before.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  a  new  sort  of  guano  to  fertilise 
men's  minds,  and  to  make  them  produce  larger  crops  of  good  actions; 
or  rather  it  was  an  intellectual  compost  that  he  invented,  and  the  mate- 
rials of  which  were  satire  softened  by  kindliness,  and  ridicule  tem- 
pered with  good  feeling.  He  joked  mankind  into  being  better ;  he 
made  vice  so  comical  that  the  evil-disposed  dared  not  to  indulge  in 
their  bad  inclinations,  from  the  dread  of  being  laughing-stocks. 
He  would  have  restrained  the  father  of  evil  himself,  if  he  could  have 
got  at  him,  from  indulging  his  malice  by  the  fear  of  his  ridicule. 
Nothing  could  stand  against  it ;  the  foolish  and  the  wicked  conki 
encounter  all  sorts  of  pains  and  penalties,  but  they  could  not  bear 
being  laughed  at ;  that  was  a  comical  sort  of  damnation  that  thej 
shrunk  from ;  themselves  furnished  their  own  caricatures  ;  and  to  be 
gibbeted  on  high  as  the  supremely  ludicrous  for  the  world  to  shoot  its 
mirth  at,  was  a  climax  of  sufiering  too  pointed  to  be  endured  by  the 
most  audacious  ; — nobody  likes  to  be  "  too  ridiculous."  Thus,  in  an 
age  of  reform.  Hood  was  one  of  the  most  effectual  of  reformers.  He 
placed  all  sorts  of  vices  and  absurdities  in  Schedule  A.,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  community  ;  —  if  they  do  not  renudn  there,  it  is  not 
his  fault. 

Hood  then  has  performed  his  part  in  the  world  well ;  and  in  all 
his  writings,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  in  treating  of  the  duties 
of  the  rich,  and  in  advocating  the  cause  of  the  poor,  he  ever  upheld 
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the  rights  of  the  one,  without  attempting  to  foster  erroneous  preju- 
dices and  ill  will  against  the  other ;  for  his  aim  was  not  to  pull  down 
the  rich,  but  to  raise  up  the  poor.  He  has  turned  his  talent  to  good 
account  ;  that  is,  to  the  good  account  of  others ; — let  us  see  what  he 
has  done  for  himself.  This  is  a  serious  question  ;  there  is  notliing 
comical  in  it  at  all ;  —  but  it  is  not  a  private  question,  it  is  one  that 
concerns  all  literary  men  especially,  as  well  as  the  great  social  body 
generally,  of  which  they  form  an  influential  part ;  —  it  is  a  painful 
question ;  but  it  is  one  which,  in  duty  to  his  family  and  to  the  public, 
cannot  be  passed  by  in  silence. 

With  all  his  genius,  with  all  his  talents,  with  all  the  sense  on  the 
part  of  the  public  of  the  good  that  he  has  done,  and  with  all  his 
success,  Mr.  Hood  has  died  a  poor  man.  His  success  has  been  purely 
literary ;  in  point  of  money  he  lias  failed ;  and  he  has  left  to  his 
family  only  his  fame  for  their  patrimony.  If  it  were  not  that  a  public 
announcement  has  been  made  of  this  painful  fact,  we  should  shrink 
from  exposing  it ;  but  as  the  secret  has  been  revealed,  the  more  public 
it  is  now  made  the  better,  in  order  that  it  may  stand  the  better  chance 
of  being  remedied.  The  following  are  the  terms  in  which  it  has  been 
made  known  by  those  who,  as  his  private  friends,  had  the  right  to 
initiate  such  a  proceeding  on  behalf  of  his  family  :  — 

"  The  late  Thomas  Hood.  —  This  distinguished  writer,  who  has 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years  entertained  the  public  with  a  constant 
succession  of  comic  and  humouristic  works,  in  the  whole  range  of 
which  not  a  single  line  of  immoral  tendency,  or  calculated  to  pain  an 
individual,  can  be  pointed  out,  whose  poems  and  serious  writings  rank 
among  the  noblest  modern  contributions  to  our  national  literature,  and 
whose  pen  was  ever  the  ready  and  efficient  advocate  of  the  unfortunate 
and  oppressed  (as  recently,  for  instance,  in  the  admirable  ^  Song  of 
the  Shirt,'  which  gave  so  remarkable  an  impulse  to  the  movement  on 
behalf  of  the  distressed  needlewomen,)  has  left,  by  his  death,  a  widow 
and  two  children  in  straitened  and  precarious  circumstances,  with  no 
other  means  of  subsistence  than  a  small  pension,  terminable  on  the 
failure  of  the  widow's  life,  barely  sufficient  to  supply  a  family  of 
three  with  common  necessaries,  and  totally  inadequate  for  the  educa- 
tion and  advancement  of  the  orphan  children.  Even  this  scanty  re- 
source has  been,  of  necessity,  forestalled  to  a  considerable  extent 
during  the  last  five  months,  in  order  to  meet  the  heavy  sick-room  and 
funerfid  expenses.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  subscription  for  the 
family  has  been  set  on  foot.  The  admirers  of  Thomas  Hood  through- 
out the  country,  will,  it  is  hoped,  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly 
testifying  their  recognition  of  his  genius  and  their  sense  of  his  per- 
sonal worth." 

We  confidently  trust  that  such  an  appeal  will  be  sufficient  to  interest 
the  public,  whom  Thomas  Hood  has  so  long  amused  and  instructed ; 
and  that  it  will  have  the  effect  of  adding  something  more  than  barren 
laurels  to  the  universal  praise  which  hallows  his  tomb. 

Let  the  public  do  honour  to  itself,  by  contributing  to  the  comfort  of 
those  who  inherit  his  name,  and  whom  he  has  bequeathed  as  a  legacy 
to  his  country ;  and  while  tlie  memory  of  him  is  cherished  in  our 
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hearts,  let  our  sense  of  his  merits  stimulate  us,  if  not  to  generositj, 
at  least  to  justice.  It  is  not  charity  that  is  to  be  bestowed,  but  a 
debt  that  is  to  be  paid ;  it  is  a  return  owing  to  him  and  to  those  whom 
he  has  left  behind  him  ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  only  requires  to 
be  suggested,  to  be  gathered  in  abundantly.  But  the  question  does 
not  rest  here  ;  it  is  our  duty  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  the  literary  profession. 

The  great  defect  of  the  literary  profession  is,  its  want  of  pecuniary 
independence ;  it  is  not  a  money-making  profession.  During  the 
lifetime  of  its  professors,  it  is  at  best  but  a  precarious  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  and  when  death  closes  the  scene  of  their  privations  and 
their  struggles,  then  it  is  in  vain  that  the  immortality  of  their  works 
is  appealed  to  in  aid  of  the  mortal  wants  of  their  survivors.  It  is  not 
like  a  business  which  can  be  carried  on  by  their  descendants.  The 
source  of  income  ceases  with  the  life  of  an  author.  But  we  think 
that  literary  men  are  themselves  to  blame  in  some  degree  for  this 
lamentable  position ;  and  it  is  for  the  sake  of  suggesting  some  remedy 
for  this  evil  that  we  venture  to  offer  these  observations.  The  remedy 
that  we  suggest  is  prompted  by  the  practice  of  those  of  another  pro- 
fession, whose  lives  are  necessarily  held  by  a  precarious  tenure  from 
the  nature  of  their  avocation,  and  from  the  effects  of  the  destructive 
climate  to  which  they  are  exposed ;  we  allude  to  the  officers  of  the 
army  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  By  a  plan  formed 
by  themselves,  it  is  the  established  rule  for  all  officers  in  the  Indian 
army  to  subscribe  to  a  certain  fund  for  the  benefit  of  their  widows  and 
children.  The  reversionary  fund  thus  secured  is,  in  most  cases,  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  for  their  families  a  provision  ;  and  in  all  cases  to 
secure  them  from  the  horrors  of  absolute  want,  so  as  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  an  appeal  to  public  charity.  Why  could  not  literary 
men  do  the  same  ?  In  the  Indian  army,  if  an  officer  were  to  neg- 
lect the  securing  of  this  provision  for  his  family,  it  would  be  a 
disgrace  which  would  cause  him  not  only  to  lose  caste  among  his 
associates,  but  which  would  draw  on  him  public  disesteem,  and  ex- 
pose him  to  be  pointed  at  as  one  destitute  of  proper  feeling  and 
regard  for  those  whose  welfare  ought  to  be  the  principal  object  of  his 
exertions.  Thus  the  rule  has  become  imperative.  That  its  practice 
is  most  salutary  is  acknowledged  by  all,  and  is  felt  most  convincingly 
by  those  who  are  benefited  by  its  institution.  Why  should  not  literary 
men  adopt  some  such  system  in  their  own  case  ?  The  body  is  numerous, 
and  in  some  few  instances  prosperous  in  a  worldly  sense,  and  com- 
paratively wealthy ;  so  that  in  the  beginning  the  strong  might  help 
the  weak,  and  assist  in  the  preliminary  expences  of  the  establishment. 
Such  an  institution  would  relieve  literary  men  from  some  of  their  most 
bitter  prospections,  and  by  rendering  them  more  independent  in  their 
profession  would  help  to  render  them  more  independent  in  their 
works;  at  once  raising  them  in  their  own  opinions,  and  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  public.  Such  an  institution  we  confidently  believe  only 
wants  some  one  to  begin  it ;  let  those  who  have  most  leisure  and 
means  ennoble  their  names  by  being  the  founders  of  so  honourable  an 
association. 
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We  have  only  one  word  more  to  saj  in  reference  to  the  gentleman 
whose  name  forms,  and  will  continue  to  form,  the  title  of  this  maga- 
zine. For  some  time  past,  all  those  acquainted  with  the  cmrrent  news 
of  literature,  have  been  aware  that  Mr.  Hood's  state  of  health  allowed 
him  to  contribute  but  little  to  its  pages ;  his  genius  and  his  benevo- 
lence, however,  have  stamped  it  with  a  character  which  has  caused  it  to 
gain  some  favour  with  the  public  It  maj  be  satisfactory  to  the 
friends  of  the  magazine  to  know,  that  every  endeavour  will  be  made 
to  carry  it  on  in  the  admirable  spirit  of  kindness  to  all  men  in  which 
it  was  projected;  and  the  expression  of  opinion  which  has  been 
elicited  by  the  publication  of  the  last  number  leads  us  to  hope  that  it 
has  been  considered  as  an  earnest  of  the  desire  of  its  present  con- 
ductors to  preserve  the  tone  of  kindness  and  ind^iendence  which  dis- 
tinguished its  career  while  under  the  active  superintendence  of  its 
projector.  Its  founder  has  passed  away,  but  his  spirit  will  still  breathe 
in  its  pages. 

From  the  AtheruBum, 
"  THOMAS  HOOD. 

*' '  Can  Fulvia  die  ?'  There  are  people  in  the  world  of  literature  as 
of  social  intercourse,  who  seem  so  in^spensable  to  us  that  time  must 
elapse  ere  we  can  believe  that  they  are  gone,  to  return  no  more.  It 
is  thus  we  feel  in  recording  the  death  of  Thomas  Hood;  after  a 
wasting  illness  of  many  years'  slow  progress,  terminated  by  months 
of  extreme  debility  and  suffering,  cheerfully  borne.  Often  and  fami- 
liarly as  he  was  wont  to  talk  of  death  and  the  things  of  the  grave, 
there  seemed  a  vitality  in  the  man  no  less  than  in  his  genius,  which 
makes  the  catastrophe  startling  as  it  is  sad. 

'^  Thomas  Hood  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Hood,  the  bookseller,  of  the  firm 
of  Yemor  and  Hood.  He  gave  to  the  public  an  outline  of  his  early 
life,  in  the  'Literary  Beminiscences'  published  in  HooiTi  Own.  He 
was,  as  he  there  states,  early  placed  '  upon  lofty  stool,  at  lofty  desk,' 
in  a  merchant's  counting-house ;  but  his  commercial  career  was  soon 
put  an  end  to  by  his  health,  which  began  to  fail ;  and  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  physicians  he  was  '  shipped,  as  pet  advice,  in  a 
Scotch  smack,'  to  lus  father's  relations  in  Dundee.  There  he  made 
his  first  literary  venture  in  the  local  journals ;  subsequently  he  sent  a 
paper  to  the  Dundee  Magazine^  the  editor  of  which  was  kind  enough, 
as  Winifred  Jenkins  says,  *  to  wrap  my  bit  of  nonsense  under  his 
Honor's  kiver,  without  charging  for  its  insertion.'  literature,  how- 
ever, was  then  only  thought  of  as  an  amusement ;  for,  on  his  return  to 
London,  he  was,  we  believe,  f^prenticed  to  an  uncle  as  an  engraver, 
and  subsequently  transferred  to  one  of  the  Le  Keux.  But  though  he 
always  retained  his  early  love  for  art,  and  had  much  facility  in  draw- 
ing, as  the  numberless  quaint  illustrations  to  his  works  testify,  his 
tendencies  were  literary ;  and  when,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Scott, 
the  London  Magazine  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Hesscy,  Mr.  Hood  was  installed  in  a  sort  of  sub-editorship.  From 
that  time  his  career  has  been  open  and  .known  to  the  public. 
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"  The  following  is,  we  apprehend,  something  like  a  catalogue  of  Mr. 
Hood's  works,  dating  from  the  period  when  his  '  Odes  and  Addresses,* 
written  in  conjunction  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  J.  H.  Re3mold8, 
brought  him  prominently  before  the  public ;  —  *  Whims  and  Oddities;* 
'  National  Tales ;'  '  The  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies'  (a  volume 
full  of  rich,  imaginative  poetry);  '  The  Comic  Annuals,'  subsequently 
reproduced,  with  the  addition  of  new  matter,  as  *  Hood's  Own;* 
*  Tylney  Hall;'  *  Up  the  Rhine ;'  and  *  Whimsicalities :  a  Periodical 
Grathering.'  Nor  must  we  forget  one  year's  editorship  of '  The  Gem,* 
since  that  included  '  Eugene  Aram's  Dream,'  a  ballad  which  we  ima- 
gine will  live  as  long  as  the  language.  Of  later  days  Mr.  Hood  was 
an  occasional  contributor  to  Puik;A'«  casket  of  mirth  and  benevolence; 
and  perhaps  his  last  offering,  '  The  Song  of  the  Shirt,'  was  his  best 
— >a  poem  of  which  the  imitations  have  been  countless,  and  the  moral 
effect  immeasurable. 

"  The  secret  of  this  effect,  if  analysed,  would  give  the  characteris- 
tics of  one  of  the  most  original  and  powerful  geniuses  which  ever  was 
dropped  by  Faery  into  infant's  cradle,  and  oddly  nursed  up  by  man 
into  a  treasure,  quaint,  special,  cameleon-coloured  in  the  changefol- 
ness  of  its  tints,  yet  complete  and  self-consistent.  Of  all  the  humour- 
ists. Hood  was  the  most  poetical.  When  dealing  with  the  most  familiar 
subjects,  whether  it  might  be  a  sweep  bewailing  the  suppression  of 
his  cry,  or  a  mother  searching  through  St  Giles^  for  her  lost  infant, 
or  a  Miss  Killmansegg's  golden  childhood — there  was  hardly  a  verse 
in  wliich  some  touches  of  heart,  or  some  play  of  fancy,  did  not  beckon 
the  laughing  reader  away  into  far  other  worlds  than  the  jester's.  It 
is  true,  that  he  was  equally  prone  to  vein  and  streak  his  noblest 
poems,  on  high  and  awful  themes,  with  familiar  allusions  and  gro- 
tesque similes ;  and  this  union  of  what  is  near  and  tangible  with 
what  soars  high  and  sinks  deep,  wrought  out  in  every  capricious  form 
which  a  gamesome  invention  could  suggest,  enabled  him  from  time  to 
time  to  strike  home  to  the  hearts  of  every  one — the  fiistidious  and 
the  conunon-place — the  man  of  wit  and  the  man  of  dreams — of  aQ, 
we  should  say,  except  the  bigot  and  the  charlatan.  To  these  Hood's 
genial  sarcasms  must  have  been  gall  and  wormwood,  directed,  as  they 
were,  to  the  noblest  purposes.  His  jokes  pierced  the  deeper,  too, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  poet's  jokes— (dear  of  grossness  or  vulgarity. 
But  what  need  is  there  once  again,  in  this  journal,  to  dissect  or  to 
display  the  gifts  of  one  whose  published  works  for  years  furnished 
out  its  richest  mirth? — nor  is  the  present  the  time*  Our  lips  may 
speak  of  the  wit  which  death  could  only  exhaust,  and  the  humour 
which  sickness  could  not  daunt,  nor  hard  fortunes  depress  into 
silence ;  but  our  thoughts  are  fixed  on  the  pall  which  hides  them  from 
us  for  ever  I 

^  "  As  little  can  we  attempt  any  portraiture  oi  the  man:  more  ori- 
ginal, we  verily  think,  more  gifted  when  met  in  tibe  private  social 
circle  of  those  to  whom  he  would  open  his  storesi,  than  when  present- 
ing himself  to  the  world  in  print  The  service  is  one  oomprdiending 
too  many  mingled  recollections  to  be  borne  at  the  moment.  The 
ivorld  will  presently  feel  how  much  poorer  it  is  for  Hood's  with- 
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drawal ;  and  then  there  will  be  no  lack  of  remembrancers  and  memo- 
rialists.    Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  regret !  ** 


From  the  Literary  Gazette. 

"THOMAS  HOOD 

"Died  on  Saturday  morning.  A  spirit  of  true  philanthropy  has  de- 
parted from  its  earthly  tenement ;  the  light  of  a  curious  and  peculiar 
wit  has  been  extinguished ;  the  feeling  and  pathos  of  a  natural  poet 
have  descended  into  the  grave ;  and  left  those  who  knew,  admired, 
and  loved  these  qualities  to  feel  and  deplore  the  loss  of  him  in  whom 
they  were  so  pre-eminently  united. 

"  Yet  we  can  hardly  say  that  we  lament  his  death.  Poor  Hood  I 
his  sportive  humour,  like  the  rays  from  a  crackling  fire  in  a  dilapidated 
building,  had  long  played  among  the  fractures  of  a  ruined  constitution, 
and  flashed  upon  the  world  through  the  flaws  and  rents  of  a  shat- 
tered wreck.  Yet^  infirm  as  was  the  fabric,  the  equal  mind  was  never 
disturbed  to  the  last.  He  contemplated  the  approach  of  death  with 
a  composed  philosophy,  and  a  resigned  soul.  It  had  no  terrors  for 
him.  A  short  while  ago  we  sat  for  hours  by  his  bed-side  in  general 
and  cheerful  conversation,  as  when  in  social  and  healthful  intercourse. 
Then  he  spoke  of  the  certain  and  unavoidable  event  about  to  take 
place  with  perfect  unreserve,  unruffled  calmness ;  and  the  lesson  and 
example  how  to  die  was  never  given  in  a  more  impressive  and  con- 
solatory manner  than  by  Thomas  Hood.  His  bodily  sufi*erings  had 
made  no  change  in  his  mental  character.  He  was  the  same  as  in  his 
publications — at  times  lively  and  jocular,  at  times  serious  and  affect- 
ing ;  and  upon  the  one  great  subject  of  a  death-bed  hope,  he  declared 
himself,  as  throughout  life,  opposed  to  canters  and  hjrpocrites, — a 
class  he  had  always  detested  and  written  against ;  while  he  set  the 
highest  price  upon  sincere  Christianity,  whose  works  of  charity  and 
mercy  bore  witness  to  the  integrity  and  purity  of  the  faith  professed. 

*  Our  common  firiend,'  he  said,  *  Mrs.  E ,  I  love ;  for  she  is  a 

truly  reUgiouSy  and  not  a  pious,  woman.'  He  seemed  anxious  that 
his  sentiments  on  the  momentous  question  should  not  be  misrepre- 
sented ;  and  that  his  animosity  against  the  pretended  should  not  be 
misconstrued  into  a  want  of  just  estimation  for  the  real. 

"  Another  subject  upon  which  he  dwelt  with  much  earnestness, 
and  gratitude,  was  the  grant  of  a  pension  of  100/.  a  year  to  his  wife. 

*  There  is,  after  all,'  he  observed,  *  much  of  good  to  counterbalance 
the  bad  in  this  world.  I  have  now  a  better  opinion  of  it  than  I  once 
had,  when  pressed  by  wrongs  and  injuries,'  [of  these  he  spoke,  but 
they  are  not  for  public  notice].  Two  autograph  letters  from  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  relating  to  this  pension,  gave  him  intense  gratification, 
and  were  indeed  most  honourable  to  the  heart  of  the  writer,  whose 
warmth  in  the  expression  of  personal  solicitude  for  himself  and  his 
family,  and  of  admiration  for  his  productions  (with  which  Sir  Robert 
seemed  to  be  well  acquainted),  we  firmly  believe  imparted  more  de- 
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light  to  the  djdng  man  than  even  the  proepect  that  those  so  dear  to 
him  would  not  be  left  destitute.  In  his  answer  to  the  minister's  first 
communication,  he  had  alluded  to  the  tendency  of  his  writings  ever 
being  on  the  side  of  humanity  and  order,  and  not  of  the  modem 
school,  to  separate  society  into  two  classes,  the  rich  and  poor,  and  to 
inflame  hatred  on  one  side,  and  fear  on  the  other.  This  avowal  ap- 
peiEired,  from  the  reply,  which  acknowledged  its  truth,  to  have  been 
very  acceptable  to  the  Premier,  from  whom  the  gift  had  emanated. 

"  Wo  have  thought  that  these  particulars  might  possess  an  interest 
for  our  readers,  and  that,  at  least  at  the  present  period,  a  list  and 
notice  of  Hood's  works,  so  well  and  so  generally  known,  would  not  be 
expected.  As  they  have  issued  from  the  press  we  have  always  found 
a  pleasure  in  pointing  out  their  various  merits  and  beauties,  the 
idiosyncracy  of  their  humourous  features,  the  touching  tenderness  of 
their  more  natural  effusions.  The  smile  and  the  sigh  were  ever 
blended  together ;  the  laugh  at  the  grotesque  idea  and  whimsical 
imagination  (rarely  seeing  objects  as  other  people  saw  them),  and  the 
tear  which  must  flow  over  such  pathetic  narratives  as  Eugene  Aram 
or  the  Old  Elm- Coffin.  Without  a  parallel  and  original  as  Hood 
was  in  the  ludicrous,  his  more  enduring  fame  will  rest  on  the  ex- 
quisitely humane  and  simply  compassionate.  There  was  no  force 
or  affectation  in  his  efforts  to  serve  his  fellow-creatures—- they  were 
Spontaneous  and  [passionate ;  and  all  the  art  of  picturesque  and  des- 
criptive power  bestowed  upon  them  was  but  appropriate  and  congenial 
ornament,  neither  covering  nor  concealing  the  rich  stream  of  bene- 
volence which  flowed  in  the  depths  below.  His  most  cynical  spari^- 
lings  emanated  from  a  kind  heart ;  they  were  fireworks  which 
revolved  in  many  a  quaint  and  brilliant  device,  but  burnt  or  injured 
none.  He  could  not  help  the  droll  conceit  and  daazling  sally ;  but 
the  love  of  kind  predominated  throughout  and  over  alL 

'^  Mr.  Hood  was  the  son  of  the  respectable  publisher  and  book- 
seller of  that  name,  long  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Yemor  and  Hood« 
Poultry,  which  is  seen  inscribed  on  many  a  title-page,  some  forty  and 
fifty  years  ago.  He  has  left  a  widow  and  two  childi^,  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  both  inheriting  much  of  his  talent ;  and  likely,  we  trusty 
to  be  more  prosperous  in  the  world  than  all  his  geniua  could  make 
their  parent 

"  Mr.  Hood's  funeral  is  appointed  to  take  place  at  noon  to-day,  is 
Kcnsal  Green  Cemetery ;  and  a  number  of  his  friends  will  assemble 
there,  to  witness  the  last  deposit  of  his  remains  in  the  grave." 
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